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Claim of tiik East India Company to tiik Right of 
Imposing Taxes without Limitation. 

I It is now six months since wc lirst drew t\\c attention of the 
lEnglish public to the assumption of this monstrou.s privilege by the 
East India Company j ^ and wc rejoice to see that the Englisli Pre.ss, 
though rather tardily, has at length taken up the subject also. Since 
the publication of the first article v\hich aiipcjired in our pages on 
this que.stion, we have from time to time printed all the documents 
connected with the discu.ssion, accompanied with comments, in almost 
every N umber of this ^^"ork 4hat has iiasscd from our hands 3 but a 
new circumstance gives us occasion to return again to the charge, 
for the purpose of following it up by other documents and other ar- 
iguftients bearing eijually on the point still at issue. 

Mr. Oawfurd, the able and intelligent author of ^ The History 
of the Indian Archipelago/ who has recently been employed by the 
Rengal Government on a mission to Siam, having occasion to return 
to England, has been deputed by the Itritish inhabitants of Calcutta 
!to act as their agent in England, forgKirrying into elfect their wishcij, 
as e\pres.sod in their petitions to both Houses of Parliament, on this 
subject. That to the House of Peers is confided to the Marquis of 
Lansdownc and Lord Harnlcy ; that to the House of Commons is 
intrusted to Sir James Mackintosh and iMr. Eroiigham j and the sum 
I of 3 , 000 /. sterlinghas been raised by subscription to defray the expense 
of carrying these petitions through both Houses. When tlie choice of 
the distinguished individuals named was made in Calcutta, the change 
I in the councils of the English (iovernment was not known, — the par- 
I ties named were then in Opposition : now, howe\ er. Lord Laiisdowne 
is one of the principal iMiiiisters of State, and Sir James Mackintosh 
i a member of the Board of Control, as well as a Privy (Councillor. This, 
we fear, will make a great alteration in the chances of the petitions 
being brought forward with effect, as their purport is to complain 
of that very Board of Control, of which the constitution is still nearly 
same as ever, and which the Ministers for the time being, be 


( * See an article on this subject in * The Oriental Herald ’ for June 

I last, vol. xiii., p. 
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they who they may, will deem it their duty to support. But this is 
the unfortunate position in which all petitioners for redress of wrongs 
are placed. If their complaints against the evil-doers are placed in 
the hands of Opposition, they may be heard, but will never be at- 
tended to by those in power. If they are sent direct to those in 
authority, they are either not brought forward at all, or so coldly as 
to ensure their subsecpicnt neglect. Unless the whole question of the 
East India Company’s Monopoly can be brought into discussion, — 
and this can only be done through the mercantile and mamifaetu ring- 
interests of England, — no (piestion for reform of Indian abuses will 
be listened to with patience in cither House of Parliament j though 
we rejoice at every circumstance, bearing upon this Monoj)oly, 
that may arise for public discussion, because it serves to kce[) the 
public mind alive on this subject, and increases the store of facts and 
arguments to be brought up in judgment against it when the day 
of reckoning, now fast approaching, shall arrive. 

The people of England, generally, think of India only as a vast 
and rich country, from the interior of which they arc now shut out 
by the odious monopoly of the East India Company ; and their 
chief hope and desire is, to see that country and China thrown open, 
as South America, New Holland, and other distant parts of the 
world now are, to increase the number of markets for consuming 
their productions. That desire was considered to be in some degree 
gratified by the partial opening of the East India trade, which took 
place at the last renewal of the charter, by which shij)s were allowed 
to visit the three priiu-ipal })orts of (hileutla, Madras, and Bombay, 
though they could not touch at intermediate ones, nor send agents 
or supercargoes to sell their goods in the interior, where the great 
consumption must always be. lint, if the claim now set up by the 
East India Company, of a ridd to levy what taxes they please, 
%cithont license or limitation, on every British subject visiting India 
for the purpose of residence or trade, be admitted, — they will have it 
in their power to retain their commercial monopoly in spite of all 
that Barliament has done, or can do, towards its amelioration : for 
being themselves exemjit from any tux, as they are the tax-imposers 
as well as tax-collectors, they have only to tax Jill their trading 
rivals up to the proper limit, and they can at once destroy all com- 
petition, and drive every other trader, but themselves, from the 
market. 

Any notion of a free trade under sueh a power as this, is perfect 
mockery ) it is worse than even the arbitary exactions of a Turkish 
Pasha, or a Bedouin robber j because these arc but occasional, and 
for a season at least may be escaped : whereas the unlimited taxa- 
tion of the East India Company being managed upon the most ap- 
proved models of more enlightened fiscal regulations, reach every 
individual, and no man can hope to elude its rapacious grasp. 

If any thing could rouse the people of India to resistance, it ought 
to be this j and as wc lost America by the same line of conduct, 
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attempting to tax the j)epple ^vithout giving them a voice in tl 
matter, and singularly enough too, beginning then, as now, witli oi 
of the most offensive of all imposts, a Stamp Tax, we are iv 
without a hope of seeing similar good effects proceeding froi 
similarly siifTicient causes. If any thing could rouse the jieople • 
England also, to any interest whatever about India, it ought to 1 
this monstrous claim of the India t'ompany : lirst, because if pei 
sisted in, it may lead to the entire loss of that country, vtliich it 
the fashion to call Mhe brightest jewel in tlie Britisli ( rown an 
next, because if not so lost, it must render it uscle‘^H as a mart ( 
trade : since any government, itself composed of traders, who ha\ 
the power to tax all other traders visiting their markets to any v\ 
tent they please, will effectually keej) all rivals out, and enjoy th 
trade entirely to themselves, as much ns if their exclusive monopol 
was conlirmed to them by fifty Acts of l*arhament. 

Let us hotie, therefore, that both in India and in Lngland, th 
resistance to this impudent usurpation of the India (’om[)any will b 
Strong and general 5 and that sooner or later it will end in wresting 
the whole country from their iniijuitous jind degrading dominion 
To assist in this, we shall give, in this plai’c, a summary history o 
the attempt in question, wliich we transcribe from a communicatioi 
simultaneously sent to different [Uiblications, though appearing bii 
in few^, and which we therefore d(*em it our duty to plac(‘ on rcf'ori 
in the pages of this 'Whrrk^ in preceding Numbers of which will b( 
found almost every thing that has yet aj)])earcd in India or in Lug- 
land on this to[)ic, in addition to such illustrations as wo have from 
time to time offered from our own pen. 

'The Company’s excheipicr was drained by the Burmese war, 
which is said to have entailed on the nation — tor, sjieaking ra- 
tionally, this is the real state of the case — a debt of l.'bOtXhOOO^. 
.sterling. To meet the enormous disbursements of the Burmese 
war, the Indian Government, as early as I H'24, made an attempt to 
impose general stamp duties on their Indian subji'cts, and promul- 
gated a law to this effect. The Indians resisted the edict, by per- 
versely refusing to purchase stamps, and the law became a dead 
letter, the local Government not daring to enforce it for fear of ex- 
citing insurrection, of which, on similar grounds, they had the 
exjierience of more than one example. On this, it occurred to 
them, that taxing their rivids, the Ikitish merchants of ('alcutta, 
from whom no insurrection was to be apprehended, and on whose 
passive obedience they fully reckoned, would be a wholesome ex- 
ample of submission to the wayward provinces. This could not, 
as the law stood, be done without the consent of the authorities in 
England — that is, as they imagined, of the Directors and India 
Board. A regulation was therefore secretly proposed, secretly sent 
home, secretly and readily approved of, secretly sent liack to India, 
and then so suddenly promulgated, that the inhabitants of (Calcutta 
had not the slightest notion of the vexatious and oppressive attack 
B 2 
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B 2 
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meditated against their privileges and properties until the law made 
its appearance in the Gazelle of Government. The inhabitants 
lost no time in addressing a respectful petition to the local (govern- 
ment, in which lliey insisted upon the obvious impolicy of stamp 
duties in sucli a state of society as prevailed throughout India j — 
stated, that no measure of Government had ever excited such 
general alarm, — dwelt upon the embarrassment which it would 
cause in ^11 commercial dealings, — and prayed that the operation of 
the law might be suspended. The (iovernment replied, that it 
wanted money, and must have it j that the legislature had confer- 
red upon the Company and its servants the power of taxing English- 
men in any way, and to any extent they thought proper, just as they 
taxed the Hindoos 3 and, above all, it insisted that the stamp duties 
were “ among the least objectionable taxes that could be imposed 
upon a people for that they fell upon the rich, and not upon the 
needy ! Seduced by this last jhece of nonsensical extravagance, it 
went even tlie length of taking credit to itself for not sparing the 
rich, as it had already not spared the poor. Further, the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, who had before imagined tliat they paid more 
than enough, and that they had done a \ ast deal to support an un- 
jjopular Government that did nothing to sup})ort them, were told, in 
plain terms, that they contributed nothing, or next to nothing, in 
support of the East India Company j and that, in future, they must 
contribute as directed, in order, as the servants of the Company 
expressed it, that there might henceforth be no “ inccpiitable exemp- 
tion.” 

‘ There was no reasoning with an authority that could banish a 
man for a difference of opinion, or arrest his ])erson arid ruin his 
prospects for advancing a solid argument, or stating an incontro- 
vertible matter of fact. If this line of proceeding had been safe, 
the people of Calcutta could easily have shown, that through direct 
or indirect contributions, in the shape of taxes on rents, spirits, 
drugs, in customs, in monopolies, they in reality contributed ten 
times more than the poor and incapable ])rovincials, alleged by the 
heedless (iovernment to sustain the whole burden of the adminis- 
tration. Such a course being utterly unsafe, they contented them- 
selves with a respectful intimation to the Council, that it was their 
intention to apply to Farliament for an explanation of those clauses 
of the statute on which the Company pretended to found its 
right to tax them, — clauses which, it was plain to common sense, 
were meant only to legalize duties of customs, and which, what- 
ever their original intent, had (except in relation to such duties) 
lain dormant and inoperative for thirteen years. The omnipotent 
Council modesty replied, that it saw no objection to the inhabitants 
of Calcutta petitioning “ the Parliament of England.” This was the 
exact expression it made use of. It had objections, nevertheless j 
for, when the inhabitants had obtained leave of the Sheriff to meet 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament, 
it sent a severe reprimand to that oflieer, who happened to be aser-» 
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vant of their own, and commanded him to disallow the meeting ; 
an order which of course he complied with. The pretext for this 
violation of constitutional rights was, an edict in the bhape of a 
letter, twenty years old, from the sovereigns of Leadcnhall-streot, 
forbidding all public meetings, the object of which might not be 
agreeable to the local Government. The penalty, ** our high dis- 
pleasure," as the above puissant lords expressed themselves, would 
only have been laughable, if unhappily the legislature had not been 
committed into arming them with powers which made it dangerous 
and pernicious. 

' The inhabitants, debarred from meeting in their corj)oratc capa- 
city, resolved to meet as an assembly of individuals •, and that there 
might appear nothing clandestine in their proceedings, gave a jmblic 
intimation of their intention. 'I'he Government, which had no 
objection" to the inhabitants petitioning the Parliament of England/ 
saw great objection to affording them the means of drawing up a 
petition, and highly offended that they did not evince themselves 
passively obedient to the Parliament of Calcutta," sent, in utter 
ignorance of the law of the hind, an order to their stipendiary magis- 
trates to disperse the meeting, and, if necessary, to call in a military 
force for this purpose. The magistrates having more sense and dis- 
cretion than their masters, consulted a lawyer on the legality of the 
act j and linding that each and every one of them would be liable 
to an action of trespass for disturbing a lawful meeting, they refused 
to obey the order. Tlie meeting, which was composed of all the 
wealth, talent, and respectability of (Calcutta, European and Native, 
accordingly took place, and was conducted wdth the utmost teinjier, 
order, and regularity. 

* A petition to both Houses of Parliament, which is distinguished, 
in our opinion, by good sense, temperance, and just constitutional 
sentiments, was unanimously voted, and was shortly after nume- 
rously signed by every man in Calcutta, of whatever ])arty, eminent 
for wealth or station, out of the service of the Company, but by not one 
man connected with it. 8uch is the despotic character of a Govern- 
ment which, in such times as these, has the folly openly to boast tluit 
it always has been, and ought always to continue to be arbitrary. 

* Its being arbitrary, however, did not make it infallible, — another 
attribute of which it would be glad to be thought possessed. The 
8tamp Regulation was to have been, according to proclamation, in 
operation from the 1st of May 3 but no one bought stamps, and it 
was in vain that the Government organized a cordon of stiunp- 
officers, erected stamp-oHices, built a fleet to distribute its gifts in the 
provinces, placarded, oflered discounts, &c. ; still no one would buy. 

‘ The public, although the vanity of the Government seduced it 
to think otherwise, had got it into their heads that the regulation 
was not law without being approved by the King’s Supreme Court, 
—•a form required by statute wherever a King’s Court has special 
jurisdiction. This was, in fact, the case 3 and, after an interval of 
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eight months from its pTomulgation, the Government was at length 
put to the humiliation, for such it preposterously considered, it, of 
applying to the Court of Justice for approval and registration. 

^ We have seen the Indian Stamp Act, which is intended to im- 
pose a foreign tax (vexatious and impolitic any where) upon the 
ignorant and pauper inhabitants of ITindoostan, It is prolix and 
technical, and wo really think the attem])ts to render it into the 
thirty languages spoken in Ilindoostan must prove rare specimens 
of unintelligible nonsense. ■ HVith regard to the amount of taxation, 
it is enough to say, that, generally, no species of tangible property 
escapes it, from the value of l^d up to a million. 

^ The free trade of Indi.a, in spite of the denunciations, false pre- 
dictions, and intrigiK's, l)y which the East India ("ompany endea- 
voured to hinder the Legislature from granting this small boon, is 
’ rapidly advancing, and, in fact, already constitutes a most material 
and im])ortant branch of the national commerce. We ask, then, if 
the East India ('ompany, which could not prevent its establishment, — 
whose contemptible competition has not been able to arrest its pro- 
gress, — who were compelled by I'arliament, .at an early period, to 
take otr the burdensome and impolitic duties by which they oppressed 
it, is now to be armed with the powxT of taxing it indirectly, and 
thus throwing the most serious and \e\atious obstacles in its way? 

' The Company and their servants tell us they want funds ; and 
such are the ruinous scluanes by which they scpiander money, not 
their own money, but unfortunately that of the nation, that we can 
readily believe them Let them set about retrenchment in good 
earnest, for the Hindoos, they must know well, have no more to 
give ; and they may be certain that l^irliamcnt will protect their 
more industrious countrymen connected with India from paying for 
their folly and extravagance. If we had time, and wc hope soon to 
have it, we could point out to them a certain augmentation of their 
revenue to an enormous yearly amount, to be realized from easy, 
obvious, and even moderate retrenchment. We desire them, in the 
meanwhile, to look to the extravagant establishments of their various 
governments and pretended commercial factories, — in short, to the 
acknowledged losing trade which they carry on every where. We 
do not, of course, except China, since it is as plain as noon-day 
that the nation is taxed, and most injudiciously taxed, to the amount 
of several millions a year, to maintain them in this pernicious mono- 
poly against itself.’ 

In addition to this, which may be called the progressive history 
of the transactions arising out of this attempt to tax the people of 
Calcutta, at the mere will and pleasure of its nilers, we beg the 
reader’s attention to the following considerations or arguments bear- 
ing on the same subject. 

The very extensive contpiests of the East India Company have, in 
a great measure, been the means of concealing from all but the few 
who have leisure and inclination to study the question, the remark- 
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able fact, that tlie territorial possessions of the interior are held by a 
totally distinct tenure from that of the three settlements or towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The reader may trace in Mr. Mill’s 
' History of British India ’ the gradual change of the present rulers 
of that country, from a mercantile joint stock Company to a great 
political power, now claimed and exercised by the S54 gentlemen of 
Leadenhall-street, although, perliaps, that historian has not given 
a sutliciently prominent effect to the various declarations of sove- 
reignty on the part of the Crown, and its temporary delegation or 
lease of this right /o?' a considerdtion. It is upon this point, how- 
ever, that tlie whole subject of tlie present discussion hinges ; for it 
is contended, that as the right of raising a revenue from their do- 
minions was the principal one upon which the Crown insisted, their 
bargain with the East India Company related only to the actual re- 
cognized territorial revenue, as lc\ied by almost immemorial custom 
in Ilindoostiin, and by no means conferred to the j)ower im})ose other 
additional taxes. And again, as the claims of the (hown related to 
the conquests of the Company, whatever rule may be applicable to 
them is not, therefore, ap})licable to Calcutta, which it is well known 
was a bond fide purchase from Azim Shah in IbllS, and not a 
coiKjuered district. 

It is fairly to be inferred from this, that all taxes, in addition to 
the land revenue and other existing taxes at the time of the con- 
(piest, are illegal even in tiie interior, unless subsecpiently sanctioned 
by Acts of Barliament ; and that in (’alcutta, the (Company have no 
right to tax at all, the place being still, in point of fact, nothing but 
a factory, or settlement of private merchants. 

If the above statement be correct in principle, it will at once 
prove the fallacy of the first part of the reasoning employed by the 
Bengal Government in favour of the tax.^’ d'liey say that section 
08 of the b.Sd ( ico. III. cap. 1.55, empowers them to levy any tax, 
&c., upon the town of (’alcutta, whicli it may be lawful to imj)ose 
upon the country in general j if, therefore, it can be proved that 
they cannot lairfulh/ raise any other taxes in the interior than those 
which the Crown had in its contcmjrlation when it made over the" 
revenue to them, this first reason hills to the ground. Secondly, 
the revenue of the interior being obviously raised by right of con- 
(juest, and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court having, in 1781, 
been restricted, in all that concerns the Natives, to the town of 
Calcutta, — in order to avoid the inconvenience of its interfering 
with that right, — it is clear that no such power can be extended to 
Calcutta, which is not a conquest ; and that any imposition of the 
kind must, under the 13th Geo. III., require the registry of the 
Supreme Court, as ‘ not repugnant to the laws of England j’ a 


* See the Letter of the Bengal Government, published at length, in 
* The Oriental Herald ’ for ISfovember 1827, under the signature of 
Mti Secretary Prinsep,— vol. xv. page 342. 
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cspjftditiQti which would necessarily be fatal to it, since any taxation 
4>thei: than by Parliament, grounded upon the fact of our . being 
represented in that assembly, is allowed, on all hands, to be uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. Thirdly, the declaration in paragraph 7 
ot the Bengal Government’s letter, that because stamp duties on 
d^eds, &ci, had long been levied in the, interior of the country, it 
was etiuitablc to levy them on Calcutta also, as in the eyes of the 
Legislature of England the inhabitants of the interior had equal 
claims to consideration with those of (hlcutta, is either incorrect 
in fact, — upon the supposition of the management of the interior 
having been entirely given up to the C'ompany, — or incorrect in 
principle, since it justilies the wrong intlietecl upon the interior, by 
asserting that the same wrong may be in the same manner inflicted 
upon Calcutta, — for a wrong it must be in either case to impose a 
tax without a representation in Parliament, when it is asserted that 
in‘ the eyes of the Ijcgislature of England the inhabitants of the 
interior and of (Calcutta have ccjual claims to consideration, — unless, 
indeed, by equal claims is meant no claim at all. That such a 
mockery, however, was ever intended by the Legishiture, can 
hardly be imagined : and we have the testimony of Sir Edward 
East, in his letter to Eoid Jnverpool," upon the judicial system of 
British India, for assuming that all the Native as well as the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the C'ompany’s territories arc British subjects, 
and that this, " which could never have been seriously questioned 
after the supremacy of the King of Delhi became purely nominal,’ 
is now put beyond all doubt by the formal declaration of the Legis- 
lature, in the Act of the 5.‘id Cieo. 111. c. 155, which asserts Hhc 
undoubted sovereignty of the Crowm over the Indian territories.’ 

In a legal point of view, therefore, the case, it seems, stands thus : 
All the inhabitants of the Com[)any’h territories are British subjects ; 
but, owing to the peculiar constitution of the Supreme Court, the 
protection of the King’s laws is, in respect of the Natives, available 
only to those who inhabit Calcutta. On the other hand, however,, 
the Company’s (iovernments are, in the opinion of legal men, re- 
stricted in their right to raise revenue to the means which were . 
in existence when the management of the country was given up 
to them by the Crown j and this principle is adopted in its fullest 
extent by Mr. Prinsep, a conlidential functionary of Government, 
writing under the auspices of a late Govenial-General, Lord Has- 
tings, and having had, it is understood, the assistance of high official 
authority in completing his account of that nobleman’s administra-’ 
tion, with the ' addition of a new and fuller summarj^ of the political 
aiid financial result of those operations,’ as noticed in the preface to 


* See this Letter, published in the November Number of ' The 
Oriental Herald, Wol. xv., p. 223. It is there considered to have been 
addressed to Lord Eldon ; but subsequent discussions on the subject, 
contained in the Calcutta Papers, i^ive reason to believe that it wa3» 
addressed to Jjord Liverpool, then Prime Minister of England*. . ^ _ 
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the revised ej^ition of his narrative j in the second volume of which, 

Rt page 423, » he expressly admits, that * Government has not the 
option of providing for its wants by fresh taxation.’ 

Tlie other line of argument taken up by the Bengal Government, 
appears no less untenable : — that Calcutta has hitherto enjoyed an 
inequiUtble exemption, hav ing contributed little or nothing to the 
. support of Government • and that a stamp-duty on money trans- 
actions, falling chiefly on the opulent classes, seems among the least ^ 
exceptionable of the taxes to which a Government can have recourse. 

The first of these arguments, that Calcutta has contributed no- 
thing towards the maintenance of that order under which it thrives, 
is peculiarly unhappy j for, not only is it untrue in point of fact, but 
it is unjust in point of principle. So far, indeed, from Calcuttfi. en- 
joying an exemption from public burthens, there is perhaps no spot 
in the whole world which sutfers more from the heavy taxation pre- 
vailing in those {|uartcrs from which its su])plies arc necessarily 
drawn. With regard to the home supplies, it is well known that 
every article, partaking of the rise of price caused by high taxation 
in England, becomes progressively more expensive j and that the 
import duties paid on its being landed in Calcutta, increase in pro- 
portion to the invoice rate ; whilst, on the other hand, all supplies 
derived from the interior are not only subject to the same effect, but 
their prices are frc(piently enhanced by the Huctuating demands of 
Government for their investments j by which all wholesome com- 
petition amongst the manutacturing population is destroyed, and the 
quantity and quality of their comm(>dities alternately lessened or 
deteriorated. In addition to these circumstances, the advances made 
by Calcutta capitalists for the cultivation of indigo, cotton, and many 
other productions, occasion an immense gain to (lovernment in the 
way of customs, and furnish, of themselves, no inconsiderable ])or- 
tion of the public revenue. To say, therefore, that Calcutta contri- 
butes little or nothing to the supjiort of (lovernnient, is not consis- 
tent with fact. In point of principle, again, it is unjust to tax Cal- 
cutta, because its share of the public burthens is by an indirect 
rather than a direct contribution j for the apjiarent advantages of 
exemption from direct taxation, arc precisely those which have at- 
' tracted commercial men of all colours and persuasions to the spot j 
and, admitting for a moment the right of Government to levy taxes, 
other than customs and municipal duties, their having so long 
forborne to exercise it, has tended to contirm all parties in the idea 
that no such right existed j their suddenly, therefore, claiming a 
power at once so odious and so unlimited, has all the appearance of 
a deliberate breach of faith. 

Sir Edward East, in the letter already referred to, speaking of the 
protection of the King’s laws being afforded to all the Native inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, says, * since that period, the rapid rise of 
Calcutta, and the growth of its population from all parts of India, 
are, I believe, without example in the world, and still proceeding 
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with increased activity j’ and is it to be doubted, for an instant, that 
Oovernment have reaped the full benefit of this confidence ? Ift no 
department of human gfpcculation, is the advantage of just and im*- ' 
partial laws more unequiv(K:ally reciprocal, as they regard the go- 
vernors and the governed, than in commerce; the encouragement 
which liberality aijcl inflexible good faith hold out to enterprise and 
industry, are invariably rcj)aid with ample interest 3 and to weaken 
that encouragement by evincing an inconsiderate desire of profit, is 
to interrupt the course of imj)rovemcnt, and to poison the sbeam of 
commercial prosperity at the very fountain-head. 

The remaining argument, too, which represents the stamp tax as 
bearing exclusively on the opulent classes, is true only in the Case 
of individuals whose incomes, though fixed, arc very large. It is 
upon those whose incomes arc fixed, and incapable of increase by in- 
dustry or speculation, that the evil of taxation falls with unmitigated 
severity 3 and as the great majority of incomes of this nature arc 
only calculated to supply the means of a bare subsistence, a tax that 
directly affects them cannot, even in this point of view, be considered 
as bearing upon the (>])ulent classes alone. But as the principal call 
for stamps, both in point of number and of expense, will be in 
transferring money on ‘credit, and as the lender has always the 
option of imposing his own terms, it follows that the chief burthen 
of the tax will fall upon the borrowers, and that in a ratio increasing 
with the urgency of their demands, or the actual distress or poverty 
by which they are com])clled to ask for assistance 3 this argument, 
therefore, is as unsound as the foregoing. 

These are some of the arguments that arc suggested on perusing 
thejetter of the Bengal Government in re])ly to the petition of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. But if a power of unlimited taxation be 
really given to the local Governments of India, all the acts of the 
Legislature for throwing open the trade to India will be mere dead 
letters. The Governor-General in Gouueil will only have to heap 
one imposition after another upon resident agents, and others em- 
ployed in commerce, effectually to deter private traders from avail- 
ing themselves of the apparent advantages offered to them by Par- 
liatnent. Already, indeed, is this effect in some measure secured by 
the unjust, and, it is believed, unlawful, exemption from legal ex- * 
pense, which is enjoyed by the Company itself in India, whilst pri- 
vate suitors have to contend with law charges of every kind 3 and 
should the Indian Government, in addition to this advantage, be 
empowered to impose taxes at will, they would be able to retain 
their monopoly in spite of the voice of the people of England, and 
the most solemn declaration of the Legislature united. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than to tax Englishmen for 
the benefit of a Government in which they have no interest, and on 
account of debts, in the incurring of which they have had no voice. 
The British inhabitants of India ban claim no rights whatever that 
may not instantly be destroyed by the tremendous power of trans^ 
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mission, (the gentle name in India for transportation without trial,) 
with which its Government is armed j and not only is the exercise of 
this power piost cruel and oppressive, but the effects which it is 
capable of producing, as an. object of terror, may be, and are, of a 
nature the most immoral and the most degrading to every Briton 
accustomed to venerate the constitution, and ])rize the liberties, of his 
country. There are some rights, such as tliat of acipiiring a settle- 
*' merit, and tliat of choosing and changing their place of residence, of 
which yVets of Parliament, or local regulations, already deprive Eng- 
lishmen in India ; but the evil docs not rest here, there are several 
others, the bareassertionof which would expose (Iiemtothe resentment 
of the individuals composing Ihe Indian (lovernment, a resentment 
which the jiovver of /ru;cv«//.s\s/oa gives them am])le means of gratifyr 
ing. Hence the selfish motives which induce the most disgraceful 
subservience to authority, and the malignant hatred with which a 
contrary conduct is denounced, even by private iudividnals, give to 
the society of India a character which can he (‘omjiarcd to nothing, 
in modern days, excfpting the Uci^n of Tn ror in France, under the 
tyranny of Robespierre. That jiersons so situated, subject to such 
avowed ojiprcssion, and with no means whatever of improving their 
condition, excepting by jirofessioiial diligence, united to unreserved 
and iiiieomplainiiig submission, should, in addilion, he held liable to 
be taxed at will, by men who are at once their rivals in trade, and 
the arbiters of their personal comfort, is a height of injustice which 
can neither be paralleled nor excused. 

Upon the whole, we really think a stronger case for the inter- 
ference of Parliaiiient could not have offered ilsclfj yet as nothing 
is done in these day.^ merely lacause it is right that it should be 
done, we do not aiignr any immediate benefit from the jirescntatioii of 
the petition sent home for that purpose. It should he the duty, how- 
ever, of the independent part of the Press of England (though this 
also, we believe, will not be performed) to make as much of the 
affair as possible, and to place it fully and fairly on record, to be 
referred to when the (picstion of the renewal of the Charter is again 
agitated. 

' The Calcutta ]*a})ers, from which we have cpiotcd largely in our 
last and present K umber, give ample accounts of the late meetings 
in that city on this great (juestion. Our jmvate letters, however, 
make mention of many circumstances which dared not be stated in 
these, among which arc the following : After the Bengal Govern- 
ment had intimidated the Sheriff of Calcutta, and forced him to 
withdraw liis summons for a public meeting at the Town-Hall, 
they were not a little surprised to find that the petitioners resolved 
to meet without any such sanction, — and they talked of employing 
force to put down such audacity ! Ilis Majesty’s 14th regiment 
were to have been called out, but the chief Magistrate of Calcutta 
having, it seems, certain qualms, if not of conscience, at least of 
responsibility, wanted the Advocate-General to inform him hoW 
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the law stood upon the subject. The gentleman acting in that 
capacity, (Mr. Turton,) declined .answering him viva voce, but said, 
that if his opinion were asked in writing, he would not object to 
give it in the same manner, for that the affair was a very serious 
pile. This was accordingly done, and the opinion reported to have 
been given was, that Government had already a great deal too 
jar, and they had now better let matters take their course ; so that 
his Majesty’s 14th regiinent were for this time, at least, prevented 
ifrorn treating C.alcutta as they had done Bhurtpore. 

The only remaining point in tlie history of this transaction is the 
unlooked-for proposal of IVlr. Charles rrinsep, a merchant of C.al- 
cutta^ and a relative of the (lovernmcnt Secretary, suggesting the 
appointment of a local Legislature. 'J'his idea, if projierly expanded, 
may lead to important results. Certain it is, that there are many 
and great objections to the jiresent composition of the Indian 
Councils, without any one consideration that can be urged in their 
favour. The Civil Members, and, occ.asionally, the Governor-Gene- 
ral hipiself, being servants of tlie East India Com])any, the door is 
open to all sorts of partiality, prejudices, jealousy, and caprice. 
Every individual has some ancient attachmen to reward, some long- 
cheyished re.sentmcnts to gratify, some rivalry to punish, or some 
indiscreet assertion of merit to mortify .and confound. Look at Mr. 
Adam’s administration; look at the opposite results of Commissions 
of Inquiry, where one man is jmnished, although dec^lared innocent, 
whilst another is absolved, though solemnly pronounced unlit for 
his post, because the one is connected with members of the Govern- 
ment, whilst the other was suspected of too close an alliance in a 
less favoured quarter. Much imjiortance is given to the local ex- 
perience of persons selected from tlie service, but, certainly, without 
sufficient reason, since all necessary information could be afforded 
by the Secretaries of departments, assisted by the numerous Boards 
sitting in Calcutta and in the interior. This is the proper channel 
through which the pure and undefiled stream of official intelligence 
should be conducted ; all besides that is generally contaminated by 
{private feeling .and personal association. It is impossible for the 
Ministers of Engkand to examine with minuteness every measure 
^relating to the Government of India , they must of necessity leave 
almost every thing to the Board of Control, and the Board, in their 
• turn, must rely, in matters of local reference, on the Directors. 
tJpon the latter, then, will devolve the blame of having misrepre- 
general chanacter and feeling of the public of India, and 
it may not be out of place to remind all parties, that it was this mis- 
rep^eseptation, combined with contemptuous treatment, that in less 
^an eight years after Dr. Franklin complained of it, caused the 
to^ loss of our North American colonies ! 

. In a former pari of this article, we have given it as the opinion 
of legal. men, that the Indian Government had no right to impose 
additional taxes in the interior, — an opinion which is, as we have al- 
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ready observed, supported by Mr. Priiiscp, a Government Secretary, 
in his ^ Financial Review.’ 

We sliould not, however, be doing justice to all parties, were we 
not to add, that some of the law autlioritics of Calcutta maintiiin an 
opposite doctrine, and assert the light of the Company to do what^ 
ever they may think proper with an estate, which, in fact, they hold 
from the Crown upon no other condition than that of paying the 
f, stipulated rent ! But whether this opinion be right or wrong, it 
does not at all affect the (jiiestion at issue, which is the right of 
taxing Calcutta. The opinion itself is very likely to be what 
is called a technical one, and to rest entirely upon the circum- 
stance of the Supreme Court liaving no jurisdiction in the in- 
terior. Where there is no law to apj)eal to, there can, in this 
sense, be no acknowdedged right j but in Calcutta, the case is 
very different; and besides the historical explanation of the dis- 
tinction between the Company’s settlement and the subsequent con- 
quests, which the very terms of the charter will admit of, there is 
the King’s Supreme Ckmrt on the spot, and a formal declaration in 
various acts of Parliament, that the inliabitants of Calcutta are 
])laced under its protection. Should, however, the opinion just 
cited, of the right of the Company to sqnce/e all they possibly can 
out of the miserable inliabitants of the interior, be generally espoused, 
what a tlicme ought it not to afford to all public writers to descant 
upon ! Surely no doctrine in the world could show a more shame- 
ful disregard of the riglits of humanity, a more disgraceful compro- 
mise of national dignity than that which would make the Parliament 
of the day consign so many millions of their fellow-creatures to the 
unprincipled exactions of bankrupt speculators, and trading poli- 
ticians. India bus had (he misfortune to be always overru^i— to 
have been always enslaved ; but in this, her lot is not very different 
from that of other regions inhabited by an effeminate race of man- 
kind. In one resjiect, however, she stands pre-eminent in misery : 
she is, probably, the only nation that was ever conquered by a civi- 
lized race, and by tlicm kept, for more than half a century, in 
greater darkness, penury, and pliysical degradation, than the most 
barbarous, bigotted, and unrelenting of her previous tyrants had 
ever subjected her to ! 

In this part of the argument, it is important to keep in mind that 
when the Supreme Court was first sent out to Indui, it had juHs- 
diction over the whole of tlie Company’s territories ; it was not till 
17B1 that this jurisdiction w\as restricted, in respect to the Natives, 
to Calcutta ; and the true reason of this restriction it would be w^ll 
to ascertain. The Supreme Court, on its first arrival in India, was 
^ilty of the greatest absurdities, not to say enormities j but there 
is reason to believe that Mr. Mill, in his. eagerness to expose the 
folly of sending out a few second-rate lawyers, with a squadron 6f 
barristers, attorneys, and clerks, to cruise on a roving commission 
ill the East, has allowed himself to overlook the real oppression and 
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extortion prevailing in the interior, and which induced, the unhappy 
Natives so anxiously to catch at every prospect afforded them of at- 
taining some relief from their burthens. Nothing is more common 
than to hear the inhabitants of these regions stigmatised as the most 
litigious people on the face of the earth ; but it may be (picstioned 
whether this characteristic, if it docs fairly attaoli to tliem, be not 
a direct consequence of the system of Government under which they 
live. Such a litigious spirit is generally the accompaniment of great , 
political wretchedness, and, like de‘ii)cratc gamesters, a people that 
have been deprived of almost all that binds them to existence, are 
easily led to stake the little that remains to them upon the hazard 
of the law, under the persuasion that, if they gain nothing, the 
misery they already endine is scarcely snscej)til)le of increase. In 
this view, the history of those times is worth looking into, in order 
to ascertain the real motives of the representation made by the Indian 
Government, and its effect in prevailing upon the Legislature to cur- 
tail the powers of the Supreme Court, and forbid its interference in 
matters relating to the revenue. The revenue is, and always has 
been, the one thing needful in India j and a writer upon this subject, 
in one of the Calcutta l^ajicrs, seems to be of opinion, that the same 
feeling existed among the INIinistcrs here, when the Act of l/Hl 
was passed, and that their motive was, a hope of realizing the sti- 
pulated sum of 4()(),0()0/. premium, which the Compiiny had agreed 
to pay for their vicegereney, but ^Yhich was never paid for more than 
ouc year. 

But the subject is inexhaustible. ’\Vc pause, therefore, here for 
the present, and shall return again to it in due season. One 
public journal in India, CalcutiaCukonicle’ has been already 

suppressed by the Bengal Ciovernmeiil, for the general tenor of its 
bold and uncompromising censures of the rapacious contrivers of 
this odious tax : and the same power would no doubt silence this 
Work by its supiiression also, but, fortunately, we are beyond their 
power, and can defy, not merely tliem, but King, Lords, and Com- 
nions, to stay the issue of a single sheet from our jiress, whihi 
there exists British Courts and British .Juries, — not in the shadow 
with which the people of India are mocked, the mere show of a 
Bench and Bar in Calcutta, — neither of which can prevent an inno- 
cent man from being made the victim of the Government, if he 
dares to speak his mind too freely, — but in the independent form in 
which, with all their defects, they still happily exist in England, to 
the terror of evil-doers, and the protection of those whom they 
would otherwise crush by their oppression. Let the people of India 
never cease their remonstrances till the protection of a Tree Press, 
independent Courts, and honest Juries, safe in their persons and j)ro- 
perty, are secured to them, AVith these, they may defy arbitrary 
power, as we do in England j without them, their political degradation 
is as complete as that of the veriest slaves who bow their necks 
before the Sultan of Constantindple, or the Shah of Ispahaun, 
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No cloud t’ obscure, on Hellas’ shore 
The sun hath risen, and brightens o’er 
The mountain tops, and far away 
Sphacteria’s isle and Pylos’ bay. 

There sleep in dust tlie chiefs who died 
In days long fled, when land and tide, 

The island’s shore, tlie mountain’s brow, 
Echoed and gleam’d with arms as now j 
What time, beneath an angry star, 

Opposing Greece met (ireecc in war, 

And the green earth and heaving water 
Were redden’d with the mutual slaughter 
Jlut soon the sun drank up that gore ; — 

Their tombs — they arc upon the shore, 
Without a name, — without a stone. 

The senseless dust is there alone : 

There the stern Spartan, peaceful, slumbers. 
Darkly, and cold, and silently j 
And the Athenian’s boasted numbers 
Lie low, and mute, and dark, as he. 

A nation's praise, — a inition’s scotF,— 

Glory’s dream they reck not of ; 

Alike or shame or fan\e to them, 

If worlds applaud, or worlds condemn } 

Nor tfiis can deeper make their gloom. 

Nor f/tat can call them from the tomb. 

JSo sound their sleep, that though on high 
Dark storms convulsed the earth jiiid sky, 

Until the very waves receded, — 

The thunderbolt would burst unheeded j 
Or from that sleep they had arisen. 

And every shade had burst its prison, 

When, louder, flercer, than the storm. 

Or tempest in their wildest form, 

Broke the war fury on that shore. 

In smoke, and thunder, clouds and gore. 

Hear ye he peals that rend the skies. 

As though the eternal hills were riven ? 

See ye the flashing flames that rise, 

As though their lightnings menaced heaven ^ 

Noon came in peace, — the mid-day sun 
Saw not the work of death begun j 
Yet shall the beams of evening shine. 

In peace along each .shattered line, 

And silent roll that troubled tide. 

O’er Egypt’s host, and Turkey’s pride. 


See Thucydides, bk. 4 , chaps, 4 , to 22 , inclusive. 
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Though still the Othman’s banners fly. 

Though still the Crescent ’s in the sky. 

Feebler their tire, and fainter grew j 
AVhile proudly there Gaul’s lilies flew, 

While England’s hearts, and England’s might, 
l^ore high her red flag in the fight ; 

And there, an ecjual task to boast. 

The Eagles of the Scythian’s host. 

The sounds of war are hushed and over, 

'Fhe scene of blood niglit’s shades shall cover ; 
Go, Turkman ! and tlic tale unfold. 

How have thy best and bravest fled ! 

Bid, if they dare, thy chiefs behold. 

And number, if they can, thy dead ! 

In long array, and bojustful pride. 

How swept thy galleys o’er the tide ! 

Bearing to Hellas’ land they came, 

Death and destruction, sword and flame ; 

They came to slaughter and enslave. 

And little deem’d the greedy wave, 

Wlien autumn winds had stript the tree. 

Their latest resting place should be. 

Without regret, their sun hath set. 

And, o’er their tomblcss fate, — to sorrow, 
IMourners are none ; — the coming sun 
Xliall light as gay and bright a morrow. 

But England proudly hast tfiou borne thee. 
Triumphant in the cause of Greece j 
The arts and glory that adorn thee. 

Thy trust in war, thy boast in peace. 

Were hers ; — for, kindled at her flame. 

To thee the lights of freedom came. 

Thus dost thou but the debt repay, 

Since fate had swept her hoi)es away ; 

And well, and oft, thy children know 
To emulate her sons, and show. 

In English hearts, on English land, 

The spirit of her hero band. 

They taught a monarch, that, nor throne. 

Nor sceptre could protect alone. 

Save with that spell, all thrones above, 

A nation’s choice, a nation’s love. 

Named and renown’d, in peace and war. 

In snows, or by the tropic star j 
And never yet the foemau’s spoil. 

They hold the invader from the soil. 

And oft, and long, and gloriously, 

8till may thy valour shine the same, 

Victor alike on land or sea, 

Unspent thy force, unstain’d tliy fame. 
Liverpool Mercimj. ^ H. W. 
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No. 11. 

Different Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta may, for judicial piirjw^scs, be classed 
*into — 1. British European subjects, and their legitimate descend- 
ants i 2. Hindoos, or Gentoos j 3. Mohammedans ) 4. Other proper 
Natives of Asia, neither Hindoos, Mohammedans, nor Christians ; 
5. Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of native or foreign 
extraction, together with half-caste, or illegitimate Christian children 
of British subjects. 

The situation of the first class is separately treated of in another 
paper. The Gentoos, (more commonly called Hindoos,) and 
Mohammedans, of the British dominion in India, mjiy, for this 
purpose, be classed together j they are each to be governed as the 
statute 21 Geo. HI. c. JO. enjoins, by their own laws of inherit- 
ance, succession, and contract, respectively, as between themselves. 
But many of these laws, formed in rude times, are imperfectly 
adapted to the modern growth of arts, knowledge, and civilization 
around them. The men and their manners have undergone more 
alteration than is generally suspected ; but the laws, though con- 
strued as favourably as possible to meet this change; still remain in 
substance the same. Both codes, particularly the Hindoo, have 
multifarious rules enough ; but almost every one has its contrarient 
construction, and its convenient loop-holes, for the strong, and 
crafty to escape through, with as many avowed diversities as there 
are provinces : this Iciuls to endless uncertainty and litigation. 

A small portion of this evil in civil, and a much greater in 
criminal matters, has been mitigated in the provinces, where the 
Government has continued to exercise a legislative power, though 
cautiously exerted, to correct abuses, and to supply defects, when 
flagrant, especially in matters connected ^ith revenue police. But 
e\er since the appointment of the Supreme Court, and indeed, I 
believe I might say, ever since the institution of its predecessor, the 
Mayor’s Court, in Calcutta, the . Hindoo and Mohammedan civil 
codes have been stationary, and submitted to no improvement, 
except such as was capable of being introduced by construction, 
under conflicting or silent authorities. Their criminal codes were 
entirely laid aside in the first instance. 1 should propose, that the 
local Government, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, should 
at least have the jxjwer to extend any original laws into Calcutta, 
with or without modification, as parts of tlie Hindoo or Mohammedan 
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codes, which the Government may have found it expedient to adopt 
in the Mofussil. What would be thought of governing the people 
of Great Britain, at this day, by the laws of the Heptarchy ? 

Wills, 

Added to this, the Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our 
laws, without any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme 
Court giving cifect to their acts. For instance, they now very ' 
generally disjiose of their property by will ■, but the Supreme Court 
being restrained to give probate of wills, or grant administration of 
the effects, of Jiritish subjects only, (in the coniined sense before 
noticed,) and tlie Hindoos ]ia\ ing no place of deposit, like our 
Ecclesiastical Court, for the safe custody of their wills, there are 
numberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for the fabrica- 
tion, according to circumstances. The executors are under no 
obligation to deliver schedules of the personal property upon oath, 
or accounts of their receipts, by which their lidelity may at any 
time be brought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensomc 
process of a suit in eejuity, which can seldom occur in time to have 
the desired full effect, nor without a ])revious dispute among the 
spoliators for a division of the spoil, (and the expense of which can 
only be borne by an estate of a certain magnitude,) consecpicntly, 
women, infants, and absentees, have no adcniuatc check u])on such 
administrators of their properties, wIkmii it is now extremely difficult 
to fix with the possession of personal, and sometimes even of landed 
property, at any distance of time, so many ingenious devices have 
they for covering such possession in other men’s names. In all 
instances, the parties injured run great hazard in substantiating 
their claims, when all the documentary proofs arc in the hands of 
their spoliators. 

Many of the most respectable Hindoos with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, deplore this deficiency j and in a late instance, where 
the Government had reasonably refused to pay money to one who 
claimed to be the representative of a deceased Hindoo entitled to it, 
without assurance of his representative character, 1 could devise no 
better method, in justice to both parties, than to admit him, at his 
own reejuest, to deposit the will, as m registry, with the registrar 
of the Supreme Court on the ecclesiastical side, and to administer a 
voluntarij oath, at the Hindoo executor s recpiest, verifying the will 
and his own representative character. But by way of precaution, 
and that no person might be induced by it to attribute a greater 
authority than belonged to such an act, I directed the registrar to 
draw up the veritication in writing, which was to be given to the 
party by way of memorial of his claim as having been made volun- 
tarily, and noting that the will was not registered, but voluntarily 
deposited as a registry. Regular authority, however, is clearly 
wanting to authenticate, and still more to establish, the duty of 
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registering Hindoo and Musulman wills ^ for purposes of property, 
something of this kind already exists in the Mofussil. 

Marriage, Divorce, and Separation. 

The Musuhnans feel the want, at times, of a jurisdiction for the 
direct cognizance of their marriages, divorces, and separation, which 
have been heretofore dealt with in a very arbitrary manner by some 
of the Police Magistrates, for want of a better authority. The 
Hindoo customs seldom or ever give rise to such cpiestions ; or if 
these do arise, they are for the most part settled in foro domestico, 
though I have known attempts to enforce separation on the part of 
Hindoo women, by their parents and friends. 'J'lie .Tudges arc often 
solicited at chambers, ijarticularly by Musuhnans, to exercise this 
kind of jurisdiction, but know not by what antjiority it can be 
assumed j and 1 have therefore only interfered, and that but rarely, 
either as a mediator, or ^ by referring such (jucstions to the Cazis, 
who repudiate any express authority in themselves, except as re- 
ferees by consent of parties, having no means of enforcing obedience 
to their judgments : the head Cazi, in ])articular, saying, upon my 
application to him for information, that the power of divorce and 
separation properly belongs only to the chief magistrate of the state, 
and is not cxereiseablc by inferior magistrates. A Musulman of 
high rank informed me, that he considered the authority of enforcing 
the Cazis’ judgments as necessarily forming [)art of the supreme 
power of the state. Put, in truth, it would be dangerous and un- 
politic to give any of the Musulmans judicial authority without 
British control : it would soon be made an engine of barter. The 
Hindoo, I fear, is remediless, on account of the rules of caste. 

Interest of Money. 

The British statute law of Queen Anne, limiting the rate of 
interest, and inflicting penalties on usury, does not apply to this 
place, being founded on locid considerations at home j and the 
statute 13 (ieo. HI. c. 1. only restrains British subjects from taking 
more than twelve ])er cent, in India, which does not extend to Native 
inhabitants and as these latter were not originally restrained in 
their contracts to any certain rate of interest, and these contracts 
'are saved, as between themselves, by the I7th clause of the statute 
*21 Geo. HI. c. 70. before mentioned, the door was consequently 
left open to excessive usury on their part. Nothing, however, can 
be more absurd and unjust than to enable Natives to take*a higher 
rate of interest from British subjects than the latter may take from 
them. This evil, with respect to the provinces at large, has been 
provided against by a modern regulation of the Government re- 
stricting interest on loans taken by Natives to twelve per cent. ; 
but as the regulation does nc^t extend into Calcutta, (as being within 
the exclusive pale of the British jurisdiction, and under a distinct 
legislative power,) the usurious Native of the capital is left without 
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any other restraint than one, which perhaps in strictness cannot be 
justified, that where resort is had to the process of the Supreme 
Court to enforce money contracts, it has not allowed more than 
twelve per cent, in any case to be recovered, as being against con- 
science, and oppressive. And I find that in very flagrant cases of 
oppressive interest beyond twelve per cent., the Court has disallowed 
interest altogether, though expressly reserved, which seems io be 
going far : but in a very late case, occurring since the original of 
these observations was forwarded, the Court thought they were 
bound to give twelve i)cr cent, on the sum actually received by the 
borrower, as the rate of interest was expressly reserved by the con- 
tract j though the principal, which had been enhanced on the face 
of the securities by usurious practices, Wtis cut down to the just 
amount of the advance actually received. 

The interest which the Court allows, (thence called Court interest,) 
where no express rate is stij)ulated for, is ten per cent. 

The remedy, however, afforded by the Court can only be given to 
the oppressed, if he be rich enough to contest the payment of more 
than twelve per cent, and drive tlie usurer to his action : and unless 
the amount is considerable, he must probably be a loser upon the 
balance against the costs of the action, or at least against his own 
costs. It is notorious that the common people of Calcutta universally 
pay more than twelve per cent, for their loans j in general, nearly 
double, and frenucntly still more, under various pretences. The rate 
of interest in the Native capitals of India is ordinarily above twelve 
per cent., and often from twenty to twenty-live, on account of the in- 
security of the priiicipal. It is no doubt politic to ])ermit a higher 
rate of interest at Calcutta than is allowed in England, in order to 
draw the money Natives of I^idia, who live for the most part on the 
interest of their capitals, into Calcutta, where it is enijdoyed in aid 
ofliritish trade and enterprize, and of the Government itself on press- 
ing occassions ; and also for the sake of those British subjects 
holding ollice here, who look to a return home, after a moderate 
number of years, on the savings of their salaries placed out at interest 
in the rnean time. But I can sec no manner of objection to the 
same rate of interest, not exceeding twelve per cent., being esta- 
blished in the metropolis, which the Government has affixed as the 
limit to the Natives in the provinces, to which the British subject 
is also confined by the statute ; and justice requires that it shofild be 
done. 

Caste, 

With respect to caste, although many wrongs are committed on 
this account, or under this pretext, principally with a view to decoy 
young women from their husbands, or to extort money ; and al- 
though the Judges are frequently applied to at chambers Ibr redress 
by the inferior classes, and have sometimes interfered in flagrant 
cases by way of advice and recommendation to the paftics them- 
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selves, or by reference to the Police where the attempt has been 
mingled with breaches of the peace j yet, after the fullest considera- 
tion I can give to this difficult subject in its political and moral 
bearings, the, best mode of treating it appears to be in foro domes- 
tico, to which it should be left ; though the Judges and Magistrates 
will still hear of it extrajudicially in cases of gross abuse. Rules 
have been promulgated giving direct cognizance of matters of 
. aste to the Mofussil Courts, but, as I am informed, with little 
judicial result, uud that little not of an encouraging nature, connect- 
ed indeed with conspiracy, assault, or tlic like. Caste is properly 
cognizable even in the Supremo Court, but there the abuse of it is 
connected with crime. 

It has become quite a matter of course among the inferior classes, 
and is gradually sj)reading upwards, where amative has lost caste, to 
repurchase his admission for a moderate sum. J'his is one of the 
seeds of tlie destruction of caste. The purchase is made among the 
lowest classes for eight or ten rupees ; for a man of some distinction 
about 100 rupees j for a Brahmin of good rank in farr circumstan- 
ces, about 1000 rupees ; under particular circumstances, and by very 
wealthy men, 20, (XX) ru[)ees, or more, have been formerly paid j but 
the price is more likely to be lowered from time to time as the in- 
stitution becomes more lax. There is, however, a current notion that 
nothing can recover the original j)ure Brahmin caste of a Beerily 
Brahmin, now a numerous and money-getting body, which formerly 
lost caste by some contamination under the ^Musulman (iovern- 
ment, which to this hour the Hindoos most cordially detest. The 
Hindoos have a common tradition amongst them, tliat all men wall 
ultimately be of one caste. 

Sale of Infants Property for ne(^sary Snhsislcnce, <S»-c. 

By the Hindoo law, in cases of necessity of su])sistcncc of tlic 
family, for marriage-portions for daughters, and also for Srtld cere- 
monies on tlie death of parents, tk(‘., and for other religious purposes, 
the anccbtorial ]jroperty of infants may be disjwsed of either by the 
eldest brother of an undivided Hindoo family, when of age, or, in 
the infancy of all the brothers, by their mother or other of the fa- 
mily in loco parcntio, and, as some of the authorities say, even by a 
'servant or friendly stranger to their blood. 

There is no more frequent source of litigation among the inferior 
and poorer classes than this. In a country where there is no public 
provision for the maintenance of (lie j)oor, (the existence of which is 
one of the noblest attributes of England,) this power seems to be 
founded in necessity ] but the due exercise of it resting, us it must 
do, upon local and cotemporancous facts, the title itself is very 
difficult either to be proved on the one hand, or controverted on 
the other, at the distance of a few years, when only it is evTr 
likely to be. questioned 5 and whenever there is a suspicion that tUp 
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power has been unduly exercised, the contest generally involves in 
ruin either an innocent purchaser, or the helpless infant. 

Remedy, 

For the sake of both of these, it would be desirable that the ex- 
istence of the necessity should be established, in the first instance, 
before sotne proper officer, (perhaps one of the police magistrates 
would be the best,) who should be authorized to inquire into it, and 
without whose liat no title should be conveyed to a purchaser so as 
to bind the infant, and with whose liat the purchaser s title should 
be secure, unless ujion his fraudulent connivance with the real vender, 
for the signature of the infant is always obtained. 

Petilions, 

The Judges of the Supreme C!ourt have always been accustomed 
to receive and hear pauper petitions at chambers, a j)ractice irregu- 
lar indeed, (there being no cause in Court,) but highly benelicial to 
the inferior classes, to preserve them from the plunder and oppres- 
sion of their greater neighbours, both Native and British, but parti- 
cularly the former j and instances have occurred heretofore of sum- 
monses and summary decrees of the Judges having been enforced 
by imprisonment and other irregular methods. 

The course which I have pursued is this : Having received a pe- 
tition in writing from the complainant, 1 shortly examine him, ore 
tenus, as to the grounds of it, in order to ascertain the probability of 
them, and supt)ly any defects, or correct any errors or inconsistencies 
apparent U[)on the face of the petition 5 and I take a note of his an- 
swers on the })etition. J'his serves as a future check. If no probable 
ground be laid, or if the cQ||plaint be stale, and its staleness not 
satisfactorily accounted for, according to the subject matter, or if it 
turn out that the complaint has been before heard and determined 
upon a former j)etition to a.Tudge, in this or in any subsequent stage 
of the inquiry, the petition is of course dismissed. 

If the petition be entertained, a summons issues to the defendant 
to appear on a given day j (and this is perhaps the most objection- 
able part of the proceeding, that a Judge should issue a summons 
without authority, and without legal means to enforce the attendance' 
required, there being no cause in Court.) If the defendant do not at- 
tend on the summons, I j)rocced no furtlier, but refer the petition to 
the iiupiry and consideration of the pauper’s attorney, (an officer 
appointed by the Court,) whose duty it is to examine the cause of 
complaint, to hear the party’s witnesses (and, as it may be, to con- 
sult the pauper’s counsel on matters of law,) and thereupon to re- 
port shortly to the Judge if the i)arty has or has not a good proba- 
ble ground of action, and also whether he is a pauper, (the criterion 
of which is, that he is not worth a hundred rupees besides his bed- 
ding and wearing apparel.) If the report be in the negative on either 
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ground, the petition is dismissed j if affirmatively, the Judge admits 
the petitioner to sue in found pauperis ; and then, if the defendant 
do not agree to refer the cause to some proper }ierson, when rccpured 
by the pauper’s attorney, (for which purpose the defendant himself 
may also petition the Judge j) or if it be of a nature unlit for refe- 
rence, the suit proceeds in regular course. 

If the defendant obey the summons and aj)pear, I question him 
upon the several grounds of the jdaintilFs })ctition, in order to ascer- 
tain what are the real points of difference between them, noting 
down the substance at least of his answers. This is a sort of i)lead- 
ing on terms, till, from the several answers of both parties in pre- 
sence of each other, they are brought to one or more distinct issues ; 
and if they agree upon the facts, and the difference is on matter only 
of law, the assistance of the pundit or the montire, as it affects Hin- 
doos or IMusulmans, is called in, and their answer sometimes decides 
the case. If tlie difference be, as it more frequently is, on matters of 
fact, it is inquired of them whether they agree to refer the decision 
to an arbitrator of their own choosing. If the defendant acquiesce, 
then, unless it is a very ditlicult or complicated (picstion, 1 should 
not assist the plaintiff with the pauper’s establishment in jireference 
to arbitration. If the matter be referred, it is settled in that way j 
if the defendant decline a reference, the jietition is then referred to 
the pauper’s attorney, to iiujuio' more regularly of the fact, and re- 
port, as before ; or it may be lirst submitted, on the matter of law, 
to the advice of the jKiujier’s counsel. 

But it not frequently hajjpens that, on the discussion before the 
Judge himself, the parties come loan agreement to do such and such 
things j and the fact of this mode of adjudicalion is, that there is 
no method of compelling the observaM^ if either should afterwards 
swerve from his agreement. I thiniP;hcrefore, that it would be 
useful to enable the Judge in such a case to direct a note to be taken 
of any agreement of the parties before him, and to make it a rule 
of Court to be enforced by attachment. 

I should see no objection to giving the Judge a power to admi- 
nister, if he thought tit, an oath to such parties as voluntarily oft’ered 
themselves to be examined upon a summons. Tlie stat, 41 Geo. 
HI. c. 10.5. goes further, and authorizes Judges to whom certain 
petitions arc referred, in order to ground proceedings in rarlianient, 
to examine witnesses on oath. 

These arc some of the principal emendations most generally called 
for, but other inconveniences occur, from time to time, which require 
to be remedied. As to the best mode of applying the remedy, I 
refer to the general observations submitted in another paper. 

Natives of India other than Hindoos^ Mohammedans, and Christians. 

There are Natives of India in Calcutta, who arc neither Hindoos, • 
POniroonly so called, (that is, Native Hindoos of the Gentoo religion, 
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who alone> in common parlance, are here called Hindoos, in ^ntra- 
4istinction to, Mohammedans,) nor Mohammedans, nor Christians, 
whose legal condition is next to be considered. The Supreme Court, 
in addition to the Ikitish, which is its general text-law, is directed 
to take cognizance only of the Gentoo and INIohammedan codes, as 
establiHied among the Native subjects. Hence, when (luestions 
liave arisen concerning the laws of marriage, adoption, title, inhe- 
ritance, and succession, as practised by others than Hindoos or’ 
Mohainmedans^witliin the British territories, there has been great 
difliculty and uncertainty in dealing with them. 

Sikhs, 

Since I have been here, (piestions have arisen concerning the in- 
heritance and succession of Sikhs in Calcutta, depending upon the 
questions of marriage and adoption, the forms of which arc different 
from those of the Hindoos in general ; yet, in that instance, the 
difliculty was got over by considering the iSikhs as a set of Gentoos. 

Burmuns, S^c. 

The case of Burmans and Avane^e, wiio are Bhnddists, and 
foreigners to Hindoostan, though approximating to the Gentoo 
faith, would be more ditticult. 

Parsecs, Chinese, Ceylonese, and Javanese, 

But what shall be said to the Barsees and Chinese, the former of 
whom arc beginning to spread to (Jalcutta from Bombay, and the 
latter arc already become very numerous here, and are yearly in- 
creasing? What to the C^onese, Javanese, and others ? 

duheritanee and succession^ Foreionc7's settled here to be governed 
by Local Laws. 

With respect to the title of land, it must follow the local law of 
the country in whosoever hands it is. If the jierson last seised be 
not a Gentoo (by which is understood here a Hindoo of the common 
superstition) or alMohammedan, weean only apply to him theBritish 
relies of inheritance and succession 3 and in this there seerhs to be no 
inconvenience, for the owner may abo vary this disposition by 
his will. But what is to be done with the marri.ige, divorce, and 
'adaption of foreign settlers ? The law of adoption has ever been 
local and special since initions have ceased to be migratory. The 
ceremony of marriage also is a local law throughout the world. If 
a marriage be contracted within the pale of the British laws by a 
form, not recognized by our code, or by the Hindoo code amongst 
Hindoos, or by the Mohammedan code amongst Mohammedans, 
how is it to be recognized us conveying claims to property, for we 
have, no authority to go hy any other ^odes. The Hindoo codes, 
indeed, allows of all marriages and adoptions ot strangers domiciled 
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amongst them, according to their own several national forms ; but 
the Supreme Court has only authority to recognize Hindoo law as 
between Hindoos, not as between strangers. 

The fashions of the several races of foreigners domiciled here arc 
too fixed to bend readily to local customs and the main q^uestion 
will be, whether the British Government is desirous, by a public 
recognition of their several domestic customs of marriage, divorce, 
and adoption, amongst themselves, to encourage these foreign settlers 
in Calcutta as the great mart of Asia, and thereby to form a link of 
connexion with their respective countries. Each of these knots of 
settlers herd together, and arc continually increasing, particularly 
the Chinese, most of whom are stationary. 

Arabs. 

The Arabs, who are also as numerous as Musulmans, though 
foreigners, are within the letter, at least, of our legal provisions. Of 
these the Walnabees would seem to be only a sect. 

Jews. 

A\^e have also a few .Tews, who have probably, like their brethren 
in England, some private bond of conscience, by which all (jiiestions 
concerning their domestic relations are settled in foro domeslico ; for 
we never hear of them in Co\irt, except sometimes as hired bail, so 
true are they to this calling all over the world. 

Portugvese and other Christians of Native or Foreign Extraction, 
and Half -Caste. 

The Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of Native or 
foreign extractions, together with tA half-caste, or illegitimate 
Christian children of British fathers,*rm a very considerable and 
important class, which, for several purposes, is out of the pale of the 
British laws, though not within the Hindoo or Mohammedan rule. 

In framing statutes for British India, the legislature seems only 
to have had in view three descriptions of persons : British European 
subjects, with their legitimate descendants, and the Hindoo (or 
Gentqo) and Mohammedan Natives of India : throughout these laws, 
British subjects, and subjects of his Majeshj^^ ure terms used in contra- 
distinction to Native inhabitants 3 and it is only under the descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants Calcutta that the Supreme Court now 
exercises any direct jurisdiction over the persons of whom I am 
immediately treating. 

Portuguese Armenians. 

If a Portuguese or Armenian Christian have his dwelling beyond 


* The Court at Madras have lately doubted whether they could try a 
German soldier who had b A 30 years in the King’s service in a British 
regiment. * ^ 
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the Mahratta ditch, and commit a felony, he must be tried by the 
Mofussil Judge, but by what code of law I am unadvised. Such 
persons liave not for many years served upon a jury in Calcutta 5 
but previous to the year 1780, Portuguese Catholics, as I am in- 
formed, did serve upon juries, and a gentleman of that description 
now living, tells me that he has done so 5 when sued in the Mofussil 
Courts, none of these persons can appeal under the late act 53 Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, the right of appeal being confined to British subjects in ' 
the sense I have stated. 

This is not so much felt by Ihe Armenians in general, who being 
in part an Eastern people in their habits and manners, (with the 
exception of a few principal persons here who have altogether 
adopted the European custom and manner of life,) are little troubled 
about their comparison with the British, though far from indifferent 
to it, and all of whom are respectable for their integrity. But with 
respect to settlers of I*ortuguese extraction, several generations of 
whom have been born and bred under the British Government, and 
some of whom have bceen educated in England, many of them men 
of wealth and liberal educatioji, they necessarily feel their want of 
political consideration in these matters. A few of the Portuguese 
are Protestants j for the rest, if their being Boman Catholics were 
not thought to be an obstacle to their sitting u[)on juries beforel7B0, 
it is not obvious why it should be so now. lint I rather attribute 
the disuse of summoning them from that time to the construction 
which was put on the term, British sul)jects, in the (’barter of 1774. 
The present depressed condition, however, of the mass of Native 
Christians of Portuguese extraction would practically operate to ex- 
clude most of them from the panel. ]\laiiy used formerly to be 
employed as clerks in the oil^s of (iovernment and of the principal 
merchants and agents, but Wlate years they have been superseded 
for the most part by the more ductile Hindoo sircars or writers, 
whose labours are cheaper j and they hav c consei^ucntly fallen into 
great depression and poverty. 'J'hey arc still, however, a numerous 
body, partially mixed in blood with the Hindoos j and though ill- 
educated in general, many meritorious individuals are to be met 
with amongst them. 

' Half -Castes. 

The illegitimate offspring of British fathers, usually denominated 
the half-castes, are not the least numerous# class here, and arc daily 
increasing and thriving ^ some of these having been educated at 
home as gentlemen, and others having received the best education 
this country affords, can but ill brook their exclusion from British 
privileges. Yet I fear that the general admission of them as a 
body’ into the jury-box would, from the low consideration they bear, 
clash with the feelings of not a few of those who now sit there, and 
of some perhaps pf higher degree ; tho Mh many persons I know 
(with whose judgment my own accords^ think that the true policy 
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of Government lies in making these, and nil the other persons of 
whom I am now treating, essentially British. In deference, however, 
to the feelings I have alluded to, I refrain from recommending the 
entire measure. But in order not to nourish and increase a spirit 
of inveteracy, by shutting the door to individual merit, and for the 
purpose of letting in, and making your own, the most deserving 
at least of this numerous class to share the privilege and the bur- 
» then of Ijiis service without creating any public sensation ; and 
while our own juries are complaining much of the increased bur- 
thens thrown upon them, in consecjuencc of the Sessions being 
holden four times in the year, their numl)crs being comparatively 
few, — it might be an cxj)erimcnt worth tr)ing, to empower the local 
Government to admit so many individuals, or such classes of this 
description, as it should deem most lit and worthy, into the roll of 
British subjects, out of whom the fSherilf should be enabled to re- 
turn the panel as usual. ^ 

1 throw out this hint for consideration, even ui)on a more ex- 
tended scale at a future time, as circumstances shall point out. 

ComlUwn of Noiive Clinstions, 

It is fit to consider in what condition these persons arc if they l)e 
not British subjects. They are nati\e born, and cannot, upon any 
common principle of justice, be debarred from colonizing in tlieir na- 
tive and only country. What is the law of inheritance, or succession, 
or marriage, out of the j)recincts of Calculta^ (Jan the Hindoo or 
Mohammedan law be administered to thou, as Ghristians ? The 
attention of Go\'ernment is seriously called to this subjeet, which 
every day may bring into open legal discussion, ^rhougli the ge- 
neral (picstion of colonization of Jiriti.^s(d)jects in India should be 
regarded in the same light now as it^-as before the East India 
triide was thrown open, to the monojndy of which it seemed to bear 
the closest affinity ; and though measures were now in train for as- 
similating to the Jiritisli (lovernment, or satisfying the nascent in- 
fluence and ambition of the great landed proprietors, who are grow- 
ing up under the Permanent iSettlement, f icithoul any counterpoise 
of British territorial power, or of British lujluencc, except that of 
office, every day sinking in relative wealth j still, the condition of 
these persons, as the only links in the chain of ])oj)ular connection, 

: will deserve reconsideration. Nor does the difficulty rest here. 

; Hindoo Converts. 

■ While pursuing my in(|uiries with a view to this subject, I rc- 
> ceived infonnation of a fact curious in itself^ and leading to im- 


• Query, whether the Sheritf would not us well attend to a proper se- 
lection, without an invidious interference of Government. 

f Tliat measure seems to#ave been too hastily executed, but it de- 
mands a more extended consideration than can be given to it here. ^ 
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portknt reflections ; I am at liberty to mention it to the persons, to 
whom these papers are confided. M. Barretto, a gentleman of large 
property and great personal respectability, always considered here 
as of Portuguese extraction, gsive me this account of his family : 
That they came originally from Bacien, lying to the north of Bom- 
bay, and were Hindoos of the Brahmin caste } how converted, 
whether by the word of the Portuguese or otherwise, he cannot sny. 
One of his ancestors took the name of Barretto, in consequence of 
the Portuguese general of that name standing godfather to that 
ancestor at his christening. When the Portuguese lost possession 
of the island of Bacien, the family, then bearing the name of Barretto, 
retired to Bombay, at which place the present M. Barretto was 
born. His family is, and always has been, essentially Hindoo, and 
natives of this country, though long since become Christian. He 
himself was born within the allegiance of the King, and knows no 
other sovereign. He is an entire stranger to Portugal,^ though 
bearing a Portuguese name, which commenced in the manner de- 
scribed, and has been conveniently continued for purposes of trade. 
His son resided for some time in Knglancl ; the family connections, 
however, with the Hindoos have been all along continued, and are 
still preserved, as far as the difference of faith has permitted. 

Look at the condition of this gentleman, (winch may be the secret 
condition of many others,) and compare it with the British laws in 
general, and with the construction of them which has hitherto held 
at home, and then say why he should not be deemed to be a 
British subject, as he claims to be j and whether, as the British 
laws framed for India now are and always have been understood, 
there is not great difliculty in treating him either as a Hindoo or as 
a Britith subject, in regard to his legal relations, or indeed in say- 
ing under what legal relati(J{is he stands here. He cannot be an 
alien in his own native country and in that of his ancestors. 

Ham Mohun Hoy, 

' Take another instance. A Native of high rank and great family 
estate in the province of Burdwan, a Brahmin of nine strings, which 
is of very high caste, by name of Ram Mohun Roy, son of Rani- 
Caunt Roy, has lately declared himself a Christian, of what precise 
description does not distinctly ap])ear ; and, j)erhaps, he himself 
would And it diflicult to determine that j)oint, as his self-conversion 
seems by all account (for I am not personally acquainted with him) 
to be still in progress, and has not, I believe, proceeded further than 
a kind of Unitarianism, I have heard that he calls himself a Unitarian 
Christian.* He says, however, that he will not do any thiug wil- 


* Though he is extremely well versed iu thc8cri|)tures, from \vheQ(;e he 
has drayyu his morality, his more accurate description, as I have since had 
1‘cason to believe, is of a Deist. I have seen a curious work of his, lately^ 
published, being an address to hia countrymen against idolatry, which he , 
maintains to he a comiption of their ancient faith. 
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' lingly to forfeit his caste, (considering it probably as the nobility,) 
which he is desirous to preserve, and therefore declines eating, &c. 
witli us, though he invites company, and sits at the table with them. 
Before he made public declaration of his faith, he consulted, as he 
says, upon this point of caste with his ljunily, iuid with forty others 
of the principal and most respectable of his neighbours and fViends, 
who prpmised to uphold and continue their association with him j 
#imd he acids, that if the other Brahmins be satisfied with this, he 
shall take no further steps to sever himself from them, or to influ- 
ence others, who, in case of extremity, would, he thinks, follow him 
in his entire separation to the number of above 200. 

llus is a novel attempt, and, if successful, which remains yet to 
he proved, may be followed by important consecpicnces. The Brah- 
min certainly regards his strings, independeiltly of religious motives, 
as conferring worldly distinction upon him. They are marks of high 
descent, to which he naturally clings. In proportion as this feeling 
gains strength and encouragement, the other feeling will abate and 
be melted down.* 

AVIiat is the legal condition of this last mentioned personage ? 
The distinction which he is attcm[)ting to establish, seems, if he 
succeed, to leave him essentially Hindoo as to customs and laws re- 
specting himself and his own rights, and so far it diflefs from the 
antecedent case j but it is certain that great dillicultics must here- 
after arise on his civil relations. As a Christian, if he terminates in 
one, can he have a plurality of wives ? The legality of his issue, 
on a question of inheritance, must depend as to any subsequent mar- 
riage on the legality of the marriage rite, whieli the Hindoo law 
(though it recognizes the marriage of a stranger according to his own 
national form) has not yet recognized a^ between Hindoos,! if not 
j)crformecl according to its own rite. Is such a person to be deemed 
a Hindoo in point of law for one purpose and not for another ? His 
will could not be proved in the Supreme Court, which can only grant 
probate of a will of a British subject, as elsewhere explained. "Would 
the pundits consider a professed Christian convert from their faith 
as a Gentoo for any purpose ? Gr is he to lose the benefit of the 
one code, without acquiring that of the other ? 

Rcmedij, 

I submit to the consideration of Government, that their protecting 


* I do not find that he is a favourite among his countrymJin ; they say 
that he has publicly abused them, instead of endeavouring by private in- 
struction to improve them. 

f Tfie pundits say there arc eight principal forms of marriage used 
amongstthem, but in giving their opinion on the case of a Sik/t marriage, 
they said that they considered the contract as the essential i)art, as mere 
form to give solemnity and notoriety to the contract. 
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hand should be so far extended to this, and the like description, as 
to make provision that no Native of India shall forfeit any right of 
property or j)ersonal benefit on account of his possession of any par- 
ticular faith or doctrine, which he would be entitled to, if claimed 
by any law of title, grant, inheritance, or succession, established in 
India, which was binding on the person or })ersons last seised or 
possessed, or on those through whom he chiimed j and recogniz- 
ing the marriages of all descriptions of persons in the several' 
forms acknowledged and practised according to each faith • and 
giving probate of the wills and administration of the effects of all 
Christians within the jurisdiction of the i^iupreme Court.* 

This, with the general or with the special power before proposed, 
respecting the admissibility of Christians in general on juries, would 
smooth most of the dilliculties that arc prominent in the moral and 
judicial horizon. 

But it must be observed, that so long aS an original British sub- 
ject is prohibited from ac(juiring land in this eoimtry, it must be in- 
jurious to any person of Native extraction to be declared generally 
a British subject, unless an expiration be made in this respect in 
favour of Native-born subjects in their own proper country. 

Points of Immediate Necessitij. 

At all events, there are two points to which the immediate atten- 
tion of (xovernment is called for j the whole of the fifth class of 
persons, if it should not be thought more jaditic and advisable at 
once to declare them British subjects ; saving to them the right of 
holding land as Native born j and, if not being liable, to be sent to 
England for trial, 8cc. 

Probate of Wilts and Administration. 

The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant ])robate of their 
wills, and letters of administration of their intestate effects. By 
the S22d clause of the King’s Charter of l/TC the power of granting 
probate and administration is expressly confined to Bnstish subjects 
only, and extends not even to inhabitants of Calcutta j and these 
Christian Natives (other tlian such as arc born of British parents in 
lawful wedlock) ;ire not deemed to be British subjects, as I have had 
occasion to remark, within the special national sense of the Charter 
and of the several acts of Parliament j luiwever many of them may 
have been in the habit of applying for this purpose to the Eccle- 
siastical side of the Court, which has passed suhsilentio, it might, 
at least, be admitted that there is great doubt on the subject. The 
inconvenience of this is too obvious to be insisted upon, in case any 
dispute should arise upon the grant of administration to such person. 


* This is independent of the suggestion in another place as to the willi, 
&c. of Hindoos and Musulmans. 
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particularly if the question arose in any foreign court. Tliis power 
ought, therefore, to be sup})lied without delay, with a retrospective 
clause, confirmatory of passed acts, even if it might not be done by a 
declaratory law ; for certainly their exclusion could never have been 
contemplated. Further, if it were thought jjropcr to put all this 
fifth class of persons at once upon the footing of British subjects in 
allrcspects, if born within the British dominion in India, it might be 
,done by a general declaratory law, that all i)ersons born within the Bri- 
tish d(uninions in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, 
hav e been, and shall, so long as they are thus domiciled, be deemed to 
all intents and purj)oscs to be British subjects within the meaning of 
the Charter of 177^, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for 
the regulation and government of the British domini(uis in India, 
saving to them all right of holding land as Native-born subjects, 
and exempting them from being sent to Cireat Britain as unlicensed 
persons, kc., or for trial and punishment. 

'rhis provision is exclusive of the ohserv.ations elsewhere submit- 
ted as to Native Hindoos, iMohammedans, and others, within the 
local jurisdiction of the ISiq)reme Court. 

JVritten Contracts for Trial hy the Supreme Court, 

The other j)oint for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign families settled here, and half-castes, cannot, for 
the same reason, avail themselves of one of the most hcnclicial 
causes in the charter of the Supreme Court, without which few can 
dare enter into contracts with any Native or foreigner, being beyond 
the jurisdiction of it, 'J'he IvBh clause states, that the Court shall 
have })ower and jurisdiction to determine all such cases, &c., against 
every other i)erson or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, Nc., of Bengal, Nc., upon any contract 
or a<rrccmcnt in ivnlin<r, entered into by any of the said inhabitants 
witli any of his Majrsfi/s subjects,^ exceeding .'SOO rupees, where 
such inhabitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dis- 
pute, the matter shall he determined by the Supreme Court. 

Instances have occurred, where, for want of the extension of the 
priv ilege, Portuguese and other permanent settlers of great resjiec- 
Uibility, having had dealings with Natives or foreigners, upon the 
strength of their entering into written contract to answer for any 
breach of their engagement in the Supreme Court, have been ousted 
of their remedy by the swindler’s withdrawing himself out of the 
local jurisdiction of the Court as soon as he had obtained their 
money or goods, and setting them at defiance, f It may be said, that 


* This is one instance where the terms, * His Majesty’s subjects,’ is 
used in contradistinction to Native inhabitants. 

t No person, by Ins private contract, can give jurisdiction to a court 
which has it not by law. 
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the creditors have a remedy in the Provincial Courts ; but such is 
the state of business in those Courts, the uncertainty of the system 
of law, and the delay and vexation of a protracted attendance, that 
many persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pur- 
sue them there 5 an evil which must naturally increase with the in- 
erdasing population of the Indo-British dominions, and is much ag- 
gravated by the accumulated arrear of causes in most of those Courts. 


Spanish Serenade. 

When winds to rest are sinking, love. 

And flowers the dew-fall drinking, love, 

INIy thoughts to thee 
For ever flee. 

Round thy bower a charm’d ring linking, love ! 

There they speed like the shaft to its mark, my fair. 
At the meeting of light and dark, my fair. 

At the lover's day-dawn, 

AVhen the moon ’s on the lawn. 

And the nightingale sings for the lark, my fair ! 

When not a wave is foaming, love. 

And nought but Passion roaming, love, 

Let thy thoughts with mine 
In memory twine. 

At the soft sweet hour of gloaming, love. ! 

Think of me when the bright stars lave, my fair, 

And dance in the stream they i)ave, my fair. 

As if every star 
Had shot from afar. 

To hold a ball on the wave, my fair ! 

While all in beauty 's shining, love. 

And all at rest reclining, love, 

Remember him 
Whose heart is dim. 

In the midst of peace repining, love ! 

And when in thy bower to heaven, ray fair. 

Thy spirit at night is given, my fair. 

Let thy pure thoughts rise 
To their kindred skies. 

In a prayer for the heart thou hast riven, my fair ! 

Crediton. J. 
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The progress of the war in Greece has, from its very comraencc- 
meut, excited as powerful an interest , in British India as in any 
other quarter of the globe ; and, we believe, it is the only one of 
the remote dependencies of Great Britain in which a public sub- 
scription was raised for the aid of that oppressed nation. 

We shall not consider our pages uselessly occupied, therefore, in 
laying before our Indian readers some account of the only work 
that we have yet seen which avows openly the unfavourable im- 
pressions of its author, respecting the character, conduct, and pros- 
perity of the Greeks ; coupled, at the same time, with an assurance 
of a sincere desire to see the cause of their emancipation really 
effected, though denouncing the means by which this has been 
hitherto pursued. 

On the other side of the (luestion, we have hud innumerable pub- 
lications, in which the Turks have been })ainted in the most liideous, 
and the Greeks in the most engaging colours, — in which the atro- 
cities of the former have beeir wrouglit up to a pitch exciting the 
greatest indignation j— and what were culled the just retaliations of 
the latter, have been softened away to acts of justifiable resistance. 
Our love of free discussion induces us to desire that both sidea 
should be heard ^ and therefore it is, tliat since such extensive 
publicity has been given to all other publications on the war in 
Greece, we think it right to assist in making tlie statements con- 
tained in the present volume as generally known. 

The work to which we allude is entitled ' Sketches of the War 
in Greece ^ in a Series of Extracts from the Private Correspondence 
of Philip James Green, Es(|., late British Consul for the Morea 3 
with Notes by 11. L. Green, Esq., Vice-Consul ; and an Appendix, 
containing Oflicia], and other Documents, relating to the Affairs of 
Greece.’ We have read tlic volume througli attentively and 
although our impressions were at the commencement far from 
. favourable to the author’s impartiality, we are bound to say, that 
the entire perusal of his work has convinced us of its general 
accuracy, and left no doubt on our minds as to the fidelity of the 
mournful picture which it gives of Greece, and Greek affairs. 

We have so frequently expressed our own opinions as to the 
right, and even the' duty, of all oppressed people to revolt against 
their rulers, whether legitimate or otherwise, whenever tlicy see a 
reasonable hope of obtaining by such revolt an amelioration of their 
condition, — that no one will suppose us for a mopient unfavourable 
to the Greek rebellion. If ever men had cause for deadly hatred 
to their rulers, it is the Greeks. If ever rulers had given theic 
Oriental Herald, FolAQ, ' D 
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subjects just grounds for insurrection, it was the Turks. Never- 
theless, let the truth be known, respecting each. The Turks may 
be tyrants, and yet not utterly devoid of magnanimity or feeling. 
The Greeks may be patriots, and yet not free from, many and 
degrading vices. Let each have their ^ue : for in this, as in every 
other imaginable case. Truth ought to be the pole-star of those 
who write and justice cannot fail to be promoted by the frank and 
open statement of things as they really arc. Mr. Green, aware of , 
the difficulty of obtaining a favourable attention to statements so 
painfully oppcjsed to the general wish as well as general feeling of 
his countrymen, thus adverts to it in his Preface : 

* That there are occasions where IVuth is unpopular, has never 
been more strongly exemplitied than in the progress of the present 
Greek Revolution. Those statements only w^bcli favoured the 
cause of Greek Independence, have met with ready belief. The 
English Papers have but echoed the tones of Foreign Journals in 
publishing accounts of Greek heroism and Greek triumphs, for 
which we should in vain seek a foundation in fact. Falsehoods the 
most glaring have been unblushingly published to the world — and 
the world has had little opportunity, and less inclination, to investi- 
gate the truth of the relation. 

^ It is not intended to seek a competition with the numerous 
works on Greek affairs already before the })ublic, to whom is left 
the task of judging of their several merits. I have only to observe 
in this place, that, from considering the inaccuracy of some, and 
insufficiency of others, arose the idea, that my own correspondence 
(though written with no such view) might prove acceptable to the 
public } as affording a correct, general, and connected view of the 
principal events of the interesting struggle that yet continues to 
agitate Eastern Europe. To such merits alone does the following 
work pretend. 

' The letters, from which extracts have been made, were written 
during an official residence in the Morea, or in Zante, to corre- 
spondents ill England, ])artly by myself, partly by my brother, the 
Vice-Consul. The information is derived either from personal 
observation, or from the official correspondence of consular agents 
in difl’erent parts of the Morea. 

^ If, in the course of these extracts, instead of adopting the terms 
Infidels and Christians, I have made use of those of Turks and 
Greeks, it must not be thence inferred that I am prejudiced agmnst 
the Greek cause. On the contrary, it is impossible to be indifferent 
in such a cause — it is impossible not to wish the liberation of any 
people from a state of thraldom so degrading as that of the Rayahs 
under the Ottoman dominion. But enthusiastic admiration of their 
character, considered as the descendants and representatives of the 
ancient Greeks, must not be expected from a candid observer of the 
manners pf the modern race who boast their name. That they 
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may iigain exhibit the virtue^ and talents that have shed a chann 
over their land, is ardently to be desired 3 but, in the meantime, it 
cannot be disguised that the Greeks of the present day are little 
advanced in intellect or moral feeling beyond their barbarian 
Oppressors.’ 

The first letter of the series contained in the volume is dated 
from Patrass, on the 3d of January 18*21, and relates principally 
’ to the conduct of Ali ‘Paslia of Yanina, of whom a character is 
given in a note 3 and it is not until the third, that the first rumour 
of the Greek Revolution is mentioned, and in terms which arc sufii' 
ciently curious to be repeated. The writer, under date of Feb. 15, 
1821, says : 

" I received, a few days since, by an express foot-messenger, rather 
a singular commuiftation from my consular agent at Arcadia, 
Signor Anastasio Pasqualigo. He iidormcd me that the Vaivodcof 
Arcadia had communicated to him the contents of a letter which 
had fallen into his hands, addressed by a person named Colocotroni, 
now in Zante, to his friend in Arcadia, stating that a revolution on 
the part of the Greeks had been for some time organizing, mid was 
on the point of breaking out 3 that the lonians would assist their 
brethren in religion, and that the writer was occupied in organizing 
a body of men, with whom he intended passing oyer to the Morea, 
and that he should land near Arcadia. TIu* Vaiyode lost no time 
in communicating the contents of this letter to the 1 urkish Govern- 
ment at Tripolizza, and also called upon the British Agent to ex- 
plain the meaning of such an extraordinary declaration. Signor 
Pascpialigo referred the matter to me, reciuesting an ans\yer. 1 lost 
no time in assuring him I believed the letter to be a fabrication 5 
that I had not heard of any rumour of a revolution, and that, at all 
events, Ionian subjects were not likely to interfere on such an 
occasion.” ’ 

In the following letter, dated the 29th of March in the same 
year, the indications are more strongly marked, and are interesting, 
as showing the first impressions and effects of the expected explo- 
sion. The writer says ; 

' For some time' past there have been strong suspicions of a re- 
'volution on the part of the Greeks being in contemplation. The 
Turks of this place, and indeed in other parts of the Morea, have 
evinced great distrust and uneasiness. The dissatisfaction expressed 
by the Greek inhabitants of Patrass was owing to the very heavy 
levies made upon them by the Turkish Government, for the pur- 
chase of supplies for the army in Albania 3 but the authorities ^ had 
apparently calmed the irritation excited by their unjust exactions. 
However, within these few days, appearances have assumed a much 
more serious aspect, and the idea universally prevails just now, 
among the resident Greeks of this town, that a revolution is on the 
point of breaking out 3 the Turks also appear very uneasy, ana 

D 2 
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each party evidently mistrusts the other. The Greeks are engaged 
in shipping oflf or secreting their property. The Turks who in- 
habit houses in the town, are transporting their families and e(fc(;ts 
to the citadel, which they are putting into as good a state of defence 
as possible ; they have compelled the Greeks to drag up some 
heavy cannon from the sca-sliore, and have put into requisition all 
the ovens, to bake biscuit. 

'Thelonians residing at Patrass, who are very numerous, are also 
much alarmed, and have sent to the islands many of their families, 
which the Turkish authorities here have endeavoured to prevent, as 
they issued an order that none of the inhabitants should Iquit the 
place j however, a deputation of lonians having represented to me 
the injustice and rissk attendant on such forcible detention, I consi- 
dered it my duty to insist upon the order beiD|p cancelled, so far as 
regarded Ionian subjects, and my requisition has been complied 
with.’ 

These apprehensions are soon realized, and the open declaration 
of hostilities is thus announced, under date of April 6, 1821 : 

■ * With my last letters before you, which contained an account of 
the state of affairs here, and my decided opinion that a revolution 
on the part of the Greeks, at present, was inq^robable, what will 
be your surprise' at lioaring that an insurrection broke out at Patrass 
on the 4th instant, a laving hired the Malta packet Clifton to take 
despatches to the Ionian Government at Corfu, I am enabled to 
send you some particulars of what has taken place here, although 
I assure you I am hardly in a sufficiently composed state of mind to 
do so.’ 

* Prom the 31st of March, the Greek and Ionian inhabitants be- 
gan to desert the town in great numbers^ and by the 3d and 4th 
instant very few Greeks remained, their countrymen having em- 
barked or retired to the mountains. 

' On the 4th, a body of about fifty men, principally Albanian Turks, 
arrived from Lepanto, and entered the fortress ) at the same time 
a boat arrived from Vostizza with some Turks, who had fled from 
Calavrita, on account of the Greeks having openly taken up arms 
there : these also entered the fortress. 

* About four o’clock, being at dinner, we received notice that the 
Turks had set on fire one of the Greek Primate's houses, which 
proved to h^ the case. This was the signal for attack, and a brisk 
firing of niusquetry took place between the Turks and Greeks. 
The lonians took part wth the latter, and, although it is impossible 
to ascertain the precise numbers, I conceive there could not have 
been less than four hundred of them who were armed. The Turks 
shortly afterwards opened a fire from the fortress j the confla- 
gration spread rapidly, and in twelve hours upwards of three 
hundred houses were destroyed. 
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' Tlie Greeks who had retired jto-the mountains, perceiving the 
town in flames, and learning that the Turks kept within the fortress 
walls, commenced their return, being armed with guns, pistols, 
knives, &c. &c. At present there may be about 3,000 Greeks fn 
the town, who are employed in firing their smfill arms at the fortress. 
They have no cannon, but say they are expecting a lal|e supply of 
all kinds of ammunition daily. The arrival of the Archbishop 
'Germanos is anxiously looked for, he having been named, in this 
craergencY, to the chief command. 

' Fortunately the English schooner Pomona arrived from Malta 
on the morning of the 4th, and I lost no time in arranging with 
the master for the hire of his vessel to receive on board British 
subjects and propel^ j I likewise offered accommodation on board 
to Monsieur PoifPIvillc, the French Vice-Consul, of which he 
availed himself. On the morning of the 5th, the Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish Consuls embarked on board different vessels ; I sent 
on board the Pomona my family and three Janissaries with those of 
the French Consul. 

' As yet very few lives have been lost ; the first person killed by 
the Turks was a Cephaloniot, servant to the Vice Cancellier of the 
British Consulate, who openly joined the Greeks the day the revo- 
lution commenced. The first act of violence committed by the 
Greeks was the murder of a poor negro woman.’ 

We turn now from the text of the volume to the Appendix, for 
the purpose of extracting from them two documents of intcicst and 
importance, translated from tlie modern Greek. Tlic first is a ma- 
nifesto addressed to the (Consuls of the ( ’hristian Powers at Patrass, 
dated ^6th March (old styld,) 18‘2l, and signed by the Archbishop, 
Bishop, and five Greek citizens. It is as follows : 

' The Greeks, abandoned to the always increasing oppression of 
the Turks, who have sworn to annihilate them, have unanimously 
resolved to shake off the yoke, or die. We have taken up arms to 
vindicate our rights. Wc arc firmly persuaded that all the Christian 
Powers will recognize the justice of our cause, and, far from oppos- 
ing obstacles, will assist and succour us, in calling to mind how 
useful our ancestors were to humanity. In acquainting you with 
this, we beg you will be pleased to procure us the protection of your 
august Court.’ 

The second document is a manifesto, dated three days earlier, 
from the Spartan head-quarters of Calamata, and signed by Pietro 
Mavromicali, Commander of the Forces. It is addressed to the Eu- 
ropean Courts generally, and was enclosed in the former circular to 
.the Consuls j it is in the following terms : 

‘ The intolerable yoke of Ottoman oppression, after a period of 
above a century, had reached that height, that nothing remained to 
the unhappy Greeks of the Peloponnesus but the liberty or breathing, 
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and this served only to force out their sighs from the bbttom of 
their hearts. 

' Reduced to a condition so pitiable, deprived of every right, we 
have, with an unanimous voice, resolved to take up arms, and strug- 
gle against jjie tyrants. 

' All factions and discords omonsrst ourselves, sown by tyranny, 
are sunk in the abyss of eternal oblivion, and wc now all inhale the 
breeze of liberty. 

^ Our arms, shackled up to this hour with chains of iron, now 
burst their bonds, and eagerly grasp the sword to annihilate abhor- 
red tyranny. 

' Our feet — that have laboured day and nidit'at the most cruel 
tasks, now hasten to vindicate our rights. w 

' Our heads — which bent the neck to the yoke, now plan our 
freedom. 

‘ Our tongues — which before dared not utter a sound, except vain 
supplications for clemency, now cry with a loud voice, and make 
the air re-ccho with the sweet name of liberty. In one word, we 
are unanimously resolved on Li])crty or Death. Thus determined, 
we earnestly invite the united aid of all civilized nations to promote 
the attainment of our holy and legitimate purpose, the recovery of 
our rights, and the revival of our unhappy nation. 

' With every right does Dreece, our mother, wlicnce ye also, O 
Nations, hjive become enlightened, anxiously re(juest yotir friendly 
assistance with money, arms, and counsel ; and we entertain the 
highest hope that our appeal will be listened to, promising to show 
ourselves deserving of your interest, and at the j)roper time to prove 
our gratitude by deeds.’ 

Appended to the sixth letter of the series, which adverts to the 
documents already given, is a note, written subbctiuently to the let- 
ters themselves, containing details of facts, which, occurring at this 
early period of the contest, jwnd being narrated by an eye-witness, 
deserve repeating at length. The writer says : 

* The moment of the breaking out of the revolution in (Ireece 
was a most interesting one. For some weeks previous to the affair 
of Calavrita, great distrust and jealousy prevailed between the Greeks 
and Turks. The latter were evidently making preparations for re- 
pairing and provisioning their old and neglected fortresses, and the 
task of putting them into good order had commenced. There was 
no longer that supineness, that absolute security, which had hitherto 
marked the Turkish Government. The inhabitants of the towns 
and 'Villages began to look at each other with suspicion, and the 
Greek was bold and gibing in bis bearing towards his Turkish 
neighbour. He first insulted him in the streets of Patrass, and 
then, contrary to the known regulations, appeared with arms. The 
Turk, on the other hand, instead of eoming out merely with his pis- 
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tols in his girdle, rarely stirred abroad without gun and sword. And 
yet, in spite of this state of feeling, in spite of the great disproiwr- 
tion in number between the two classes, the Turks forced the Greeks 
to drag up new ordnance from the sea-shore, and such is the force 
of habit, absolutely to plant it in the very fortress which was shortly 
to be attacked By them. 

* As soon as an open rupture had taken place, the mode of war- 
fare between these two semi-barbarian people was strikingly charac- 
teristic. I offer a few anecdotes ;is an illustration. 

* The Greeks at first had no cannon, but at length they procured 
some four and six pounders from an Ionian vessel that was lying off 
Patrass, and transported them to a house, wliich was within one 
hundred and twent|fifeet of the wall of the Castle. They then erect- 
ed a battery within the house itself, and wlicn they were ])rcpared, 
they unmasked it by suddenly })nlling down the wall which inter- 
vened between them and the Castle, and instantly commenced a vi- 
gorous fire. Had these little guns been directed even to the most 
tottering part of the fortress, they would scarcely have moved a 
stone ; but here, unfortunately, their battery was directly opposed 
to a portion of wall which the 'Forks had just repaired from the da- 
mage done to it by lightning. The consc(]uence, as may easily be 
conceived, was, that their time, trouble, and shot were absolutely 
thrown away. However, they j)ersevered, and several Greeks were 
killed. At last a Turk, seeing one man very busily employed at the 
guns, took deliberate aim from the embrasures, and shot him in the 
head as he was in the act of stooj)ing to load. This poor fellow 
happened to be an Italian, and probably therefore was more expert 
at gunnery than the Crreeks. The latter no sooner found their loss 
than they i[uitted their battery in despair. 

* The Turks, on the other hand, were not a whit more skilled than 
their enemies. In the first place, being merely the inhabitants of a 
town, and having no soldiers to instruct them, for there was only 
a nominal garrison at Patrass, not a soul knew' the management 
of a gun 3 and in the second, had they possessed the requisite know- 
ledge, the whole of the ordnance, with the exception of the new 
guns just received, was in such a miserable state, that nothing effectual 
could have been done. Many of the cannon were without carriages, 
and being of enormous weight, could only be moved with the greatest 
difficulty. The Turks might be seen hoisting and propping them up 
with levers of wood, and then firing in any, or rather in no direction. 
The Greeks in the meanwhile occupied houses close to the castle, 

. and kept up a brisk fire of musquetry 3 others, however, who were 
not quite so brave, used to make a noise at a ridiculous distance, and 
expend their courage and powder most vigorously. 'I'liose within 
the houses usually tried to pick off the Turks employed at the can- 
non 3 and this they might do with perfect safety to themselves, for it 
was quite clear that there was no gunner tunong them who ever hit a 
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h(^use aimjjDg at The Turks, therefore, were obliged to screen 
tli^t^sdves, wheUv loading their guns, by stopping up the embra- 
sure with mattrasses and boards, and, when they were ready to fire,< 
these were withdrawn. . ’ ’ 

‘Clusters of Greeks, who were chattering away in the vineyards,' 
wpnid be on the look-out, and as soon as they marked the Spot where' 
the ball fell, they ran towards it and picked it up, carrying it to their’ 
magazine. If, as it often happened, a six-pound shot had been dis- 
charged, by the consummate skill of the Turks out of a twenty-four 
pounder, the Greeks used to load their small cannon with it, and send 
• it back again. 

‘ Thus there was a constant noise, with little execution. In spite 
of all their practice, there was nobody among the Turks that ac- 
. quired any skill in gunnery, with the cxeeptiofi, however; of one 
man, a barber. His skill, nevertheless, was limited, for he could 
only fire from his own cannon, but that, to be sure, happened to be 
mounted. Among the earliest and the most memorable of his feats 
was the following : When Tatrass, was attacked, the Greeks used 
to come from the neighbourhood to assist their brethren in the town. 
One line day, a reinforcement of these, .coming from Gastouni, were 
observed from the castle, just a))pcaring on the brow of a hill. In the 
midk of the troop was an unfortunate fellow mounted on a white 
horse, and he, by way of greater eclat, was carrying and flourishing 
about a white flag. The 'furkish grandees who were besieged were 
in the habit of offering money to their gunners if they hit any object 
pointed out to them j and one of these told the l)arber, that he would 
give him a machmoudit^ if lie would bring the man on the white 
horse down. 'J"he barber pointed his gun, and neither flag, horse, 
nor man,*were ever after heard of. The next feat which this re- 
doubtable barber accomplished was this : The houses in Patrass are 
built of mud and straw, made into a sort of brick. This is done for 
the sake of economy, as the soil thrown up in diggmg the founda- 
tion not only serves as material for the walls, but, as earthquakes 
are frequent, damages are thus easily and speedily repaired. One 
of these houses, situated just under the walls of the fortress, was 
occupied by the Greeks, and became, from its proximity, a source of 
great annoyance to the besieged. Whenever a Turk appeared, half 
a dozen bullets whizzed about his head, while the Greeks remained 
in petfect security. This went on for a long time ; the guns of the: 
fortriss had been directed in vain upon it, and each man had tried ’ 
his luck in hitting it, but all to no purpose. At last the barber was 
desired' to essay his skill. HCrc, as in the last instance, the first , 
shot he fired took effect, ahd in a moment a score of Greeks, were, 
sceu issuing from a cloud of dust, some scampering, others Cradling 
off most nimbly on their bellies among the vines, and no one, I be- ’ 
lievCy ever ventured there again.’ ' 

'The pillage of PatrasS, at which Mf. Green resided, soon folio ved,^ , 
and on this occasion' he Sjrys ; - ' 
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V* Numbers of Grefek^, chiefly old mcu, women, and children, took ‘ 
refuge in the Consulates j the French Consulate, from its extent, 
accommodated the largest number : I received as many as I possibly 
could. The Greeks in their flight abandoned the wounded in the 
hospital j those that were tible, got on mules or horses, and escaped ; 
three that were unable to move would have inevitably fallen into 
the hands of the Turks, had I not ordered them to be brought into 
the Consulate : the poor creatures were in a dying state j their 
wounds did not appear to have been dressed. I have ])ersuaded a 
Zantiot, practising as a surgeon, to remain here and attend the 
wounded : I have superintended the dressing of their wounds, but 
fear no skill can save them. 

' The Turks are now going about in parties, breaking open and 
pillaging liouses< They have decapitated two or three Greeks 
found in or near the town, and have thrown their bodies into the 
streets. 

' The Turks of Patrass have been shut up in the fortress eleven 
days, and must have suffered some privations, as water began to 
fail : the Greeks had also nearly completed a mine, with which they, 
intended to blow up the place.’ 

The note on this letter, adverting to tlie means by which intelli- 
gence was first conveyed into the Turkish fort, and descriptive of 
•tile intrepidity of the messengers, is highly interesting : 

^ This action was probably as daring as well could be conceived, 
and deserves, therefore, to be related at length. Two men escaped 
from the fort, under favour of night, and crawling through the 
vineyards, reached the Morca Castle in safety. They informed 
Isouf Pasha that their garrison was most critically situated j that 
they were suffering under great privations ^ that their enemies were 
abouti to spring a mine j and that, unless relieved, they must all 
inevitably perish. Isouf was most willing to afford all the assistance 
he could j but the diflieulty was to find any body who would go to' 
the fort and tell the garrison so. Patrass at this time, it must be 
remembered, was filled with Greeks, and jirobably there could not 
have teen less than live thousand men armed to the teeth. To cut 
their, way through these, and escape death, therefore, would be a 
mirac]e. However, live hundred piastres were offered as a reward 
to any one who would undertake to bear Isouf 's message to the^ 
fort, iuj^n, at length, were found, who agreed to run the risk. 

One of these, a flue fellow, whom 1 knew well, and who related the 
story '^0 me over and over again, was named Delhi Achmet, or Mad 
Achn^et. He and his companion, well mounted, set out at day- 
light j’tfiey ^voided the, most frequented paths, and at length 
reacheji Patrass. ThWe are two roads, both leading to the town : 
one of these passes through it } the other merely traverses a portion, 
and ^hen strikes off, in a zig-zag way up the hill to the fort. When 
they TO ttie suburbs, Delhi 4chmet’s cpmpanion was loth to 
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proceed, but it was too late ; Delhi soon persuaded him to follow 
himj and goading their horses with their shovel-stirrups, they 
shouted their war-cry of Allah il Allah," and galloped furiously 
up the streets. The Greeks, for one moment, were taken by sur- 
prise ; but the next they fired upon them from every house and 
corner. The Turks, on the other hand, were cheering them from 
the castle, as they rode. They made every preparation to facilitate 
their .entrance, by letting down the draw-bridge. In the hurry of 
the thing, Achmet not only lost his turban, but was separated from 
his companion, who lagged behind. He, however, waited for him, 
in the midst of the fire, and then again they scampered up the hill 
and gained the bridge in safety. At this moment a ball struck 
Achmet’s horse, and both beast and rider were seen j)recipitated into 
the ditch, and every body believed he was killed ; but here again 
fortune fivoured him, for he was drawn uj) into the fort, unhurt. 
At the moment of his entering, there happened to be a Papa within 
the castle, and, as Delhi had no mind to lose his turban, he obliged 
him to go out aud fetch it, knowing that the CJreeks would not fire 
upon their own priest,— and this he actually recovered.’ 

On the 16'th of April, the Turkish Ikisha at Patrass gave orders 
for setting fire to the houses of the (ircek Primates, whom he 
believed to be the leaders of the Revolution j and the wind being 
high, the conflagration spread rapidly, .and threatened destruction to 
the whole town. It was next roinpletcly sacked, and the most 
frightful scenes exhibited. Forty Greeks were beheaded, and their 
bodies thrown into the streets, and their women and children made 
slaves to the Turks. 

Events thicken with the progress of time ) most of these de- 
scribed in the intermediate letters are, however, more generally 
known than those we liave detailed. AVe ])ass on, therefore, to 
that dated the 2^th of June 1821, in which a description is given 
of an act which sliows that the Turks can be as cruel as it is pos- 
sible to imagine human beings to be. It was intended to send a 
fire-ship of the Greeks into a s(juadron of live Turkish vessels then 
lying in port under blockade : 

' A native of Paxo volunteered to conduct the brulot ^ and it was 
agreed upon, that when he should have steered his vessel to the 
corvette, he should be picked u]) by boats .sent from his own 
s([uadron. 1 he 1 urks, on the other band, were on the watch, and 
no sooner saw the flre-ship approach, than they manned their liats, 
and rowed direct for her. The Paxiote, seeing them coming, set 
fire to his ship when it could not possibly be of any avail, and 
immediately jumped overboard, no doubt hoping to be picked up 
by his countrymen, as agreed on j but the Turks were too quick, 
and he fell into their hands. Tl^y seized the poor wretch, daubed 
his body with tar and combustibles^ then set him on fire, and thus 
roasted him alive.’ 
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This, however, is equalled, if not surpassed, in cruelty by the 
Oreeks themselves sho4ly after. In a letter of the Vice Consul, 
dated August 31, 1821, and written from Zante, is the following de- 
scription of the proceedings atNavarino, (the late scene of the naval 
victory of Sir Edward Codrington,) the close of which excites a 
feeling of indescribable horror : 

' I now proceed to describe the events that took place at Navarin i 
the particulars have been given me by an Ionian, with whom I have 
been long acquainted, and who was present at the time. I fear the 
narrative is too circumstantial to admit a doubt of its correctness. 
Indeed the principal facts are corroborated by other accounts. In 
April last the Turkish population shut themselves up in the fortress 
of New Navarin, which was not in a good state of repair, and, {is usual, 
nearly destitute of cannon, ammunition, or })rovisions. The number 
who retired within the walls has been estimated at 2,500, including 
some of the inhabitjints of the neighbouring vilhigcs j of these about 
two-thirds were women and children. The place was closely invested 
*by the Greek peasantry, assisted by some Toni{ins plunder th« com- 
mand of Count Mercati, of Zjintc : all supplies or communication 
were cut off, and the scanty stock of provisions that had been hastily 
carried into the fortress soon began to fail. The water also was 
turned from the aqueducts, and none was obtained within- the Wiills, 
This dreadful ])rivation Wiis more felt than w.'int of breiid, the more 
so, as, during the hot season in (Tieece, in generiil, not a shower of 
rain foils between May iind the heginning of ^September. Disease 
made dreadful ravages ; and the besieged, seeing no chance of suc- 
cour, entered into a negociation with the Greeks, when a capitu- 
lation Wiis agreed upon, stipulating that the 'I'urks should be 
transported in Greek vessels to the coast of Ikirfoiry. The Greek 
Bishop of Modon and Arcjidia, who commanded, ratilied this treaty 
by the most solemn jirofessions sworn on the cross ■ but no sooner 
was the fortress taken ])ossession of, than he advised, and, indeed, 
insisted, on all the Turks being put to death, as the best means of 
getting rid of them. In consequence of this decision, after n mas- 
sacre of one day, between .300 and 400 men, women, and children, 
were put upon the small island in the middle ot the harbour, oppo- 
site the town, were stripped naked, and left to die of hunger. Their 
remains are to be seen to this day. fSomc Hydriote vessels took on 
board several of the chief families, under pretence of conveying them 
to Tunis ^ instead of doing so, they were drowned or killed in the 
night in the harbour, which was for some time red with the blood 
of the victims. Of the whole Turkish popuhition which capitulated, 
only 160 escaped death, and these were sold as slaves. 

' The sailor who informed me of the massacre on board the 
'Hydriote vessels, was an eye-witness to the scenes he related. As 
soon as it was dark, he said, the boats were lowered and tilled with 
the Turks. They were rowed out a little distance, but still we could 
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h^^lri 'the darkness, stifled shrieks, the noise of Sabres fie^in^/ illl^J 
the "plun’ge of heavy bodies in the water, pf the poor wretches wn6' 
were left on the barren rock to starve, one escaped. He lashed the* 
putfid bodies of his comrades together, and on this, as a raft, he was 
seen floating towards the shore.’ 

, The Turkish navy was at that period in a state of equipoieot and 
discipline, much inferior to their present condition ; both these and 
the Greek ships have improved by subsc(iuent exercise. . Still, how- 
ever, the general character given to both by the author of this volume, 
is, as we have reason to know, so accurate, that we are induced to 
transcribe from one of his notes, the account which he gives of the 
Turkish and Greek fleets at the period adverted to : 

' The Turks can bring a hundred sail of armed vessels into action, 
though they have never produced more than fifty at once. The 
Tunisians, Tripolitans, and Algerines, have occasionally furnished 
about twenty vessels of war, consisting of corvettes, brigs, and 
. schooners, well armed and manned, but these, though acting under 
the Turkish AdiiKral, in reality do just as they please. The Turkish* 
naval force proper, or that which is furnished from the arsenal at 
Constantinople, consists of five or six three-deckers, six or eight 
seventy-fours, thirty frigates and corvettes, and between forty and 
fifty schooners and brigs. There is no regular marine, but whenever 
the ships are to be manned for any expedition, an impressment takes 
place. The press-gang run into the coffee and wine houses, where 
the poorer orders resort, and seize all indiscriminately, without mak- 
ing the least inquiry as to their knowledge of naval tactics. Nay, 
people quietly walking the streets do not escape. A more efficient 
race of sailors, however, is found among the traders of the Black 
8ca, and the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and these are impressed 
without mercy. 

* Before the Revolution broke out, the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia were obliged to furnish a certain number of seamen w'hen- 
cver they should be called upon by the Bortc so to do, and this was 
a condition of their being allowed to govern themselves. This will 
account for so many Greeks being found in the Turkish navy at the 
beginning of the war, Europeans also are never 'wanting, but it‘ 
must be stated in justice to these, that many have been regularly 
trepanned into their< service. There arc a set of wine-houses at 
Constantinople, which are kept by Maltese and other Europeans, 
to which almost all the Frank sailors resort. The landlord goes. to, 
the Turkish Capoudan, and asks if he requires any Europ,eans„and 
if so, how many. The Capoudan states the number he wants, and^ 
generally pays down the ^loney for them. The lapdlojdj.then ;re- 
turps to the inn, finds out all the discontented sailors in the Por.^e^> 
plies them well with liquor, and contrives to make them sign a re- 
gular ^reement of service. As socm as this is effected, they are , 
immediately conveyed on board ship, drunk as they are, and most 
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especial c?i,re is taken that no opportunity of landing shall he 
afforded thcni as long as the vessel remains in harbour. They have 
the same fatipns as the 'furkish sailor, but wine, spirits, or grog, 
must, he paid for extra, in fact in anyway that the unfortunate 
Christian can. Every Turkish ship, however, has a regular coffee- 
house on board, at which all imaginable wants may be gratified : 
the keeper of this coffee-house is perhaps the very scoundrel who 
assisted in kidknapping the Europeans, or at least he has something 
to do with it. If the European has need of any thing he is allowed 
to get it from the coffee-house on credit, and about two hundred 
per cent, on the value of the article is charged. The sailor, there- 
fore, after he has served several months, so far from having any 
pay to receive, is told that the whole is due to the coffee-house 
keeper, and that moreover he has a further debt to liquidate, which 
of course can only be done by further service. I have more than 
once been called upon, officially, to liberate Englishmen who had 
been first kidnapped, and then cheated ; and in some instances I 
have been successful, though in others the terms of the agreement, 
signed with the man’s own hand, has been shown infe to prove that 
he was not forced into the Turkish service. 

'The officers of the fleet are chosen from among the soldiery, and 
their nomination is a matter of interest resting in the hands of the 
Capoudan Pasha. Nautical skill may truly be said not to exist 
among the Turks, and any one who has had the good fortune to 
have sailed with the scjuadron which accom[)anied our fleet at the 
time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egyj)t, is thought a very Nelson. 
With such a crew it is a matter of surprise how the Turks manage 
to navigate at all ; but the fact is, that the vessel is sailM and 
steered by Europeans, while the fighting part belongs exclusively 
to the Turks. I have been told, and, from what I have seen, I can 
easily believe, that the confusion on board a Turkish vessel is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. One-half of the men are, perhaps, horribly sea- 
sick, sprawling about the deck j while the other half arc pulling at 
ropes, of which they have no knowledge. The Chaouses arc seen 
running here and there, bastinadoing right and left, and forcing the ^ 
men to their duty. Indeed, the way in which the sailors are taught ' 
to handle and know the different ropes is, as I was informed, quite 
oil n par with the rest of the system. Vegetables, pi])es, pieces of 
cloth, &c., are attached to the rigging and cordage, and then the 
command Js given, " haul up the long pipe j let go the cab- 
bage,” &c. 

' After the news was known of the destruction of a fine ship of 
war, by the fire-ships of the Greeks, the panic that seized the crew 
of a Turkish vessel on the approach of a Greek one was excessive. 
Sailors on board these have told me, that nothing could exceed the 
scene of confusion. The guns were fired without aim, and often on 
the side on ^hich the enemy was not ; the men were flying here 
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oind there, vociferating and running ; inany were preparing to 
jump overboard, and others absolutely did so. In fact, at the best 
of times, there is little discipline ^ but ‘S such a juncture there is 
none. It was the knowledge of this that emboldened the small 
Greek vessels to approach and manoeuvre round the heavy armed 
Turkish frigates with perfect impunity. A Greek vessd once 
approached a Turkish heavy frigate so close, that the anchor of the 
latter caught hold of some part of the rigging of the former. In 
an instant both one and the other ran to cut away and disentangle 
themselves ) the (ireek not liking such close (piarters, and the Turk 
taking his enemy to be a fire-ship. Not a single shot was fired. 
The loquacious Circck was heard to vociferate the vilest abuse on 
the Turk and on Mahomet ; while the grave Turk, on the other 
side, merely shook his finger, and invited him to fight it out band 
to hand. A single broadside from a European, of half the weight 
of metal of the Turk, would have blown the Greek out of the 
woftcr. 

' These scenes, however, occurred in the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. Both their panic; and their thorough want of skill have 
been bettered by experience, and in more than one instance a 
single Turkish vessel has fought its way through a whole Greek 
squadron , 

^ The Viceroy of Egypt, for some years past, has been gradually 
increasing his naval force, and his fleet now consists of at least 
sixty vessels of war. Of these', six or seven are frigates, which 
have been chieHy built in private dock-yards at Marseilles, Leghorn, 
and Trieste j the others consist of corvettes, brigs, and^ schooners, 
and, with few exceptions, the whole of these vessels are of a very 
superior class, and in excellent order. In action, and in the 
munjigcmcnt of their vessels, the Egyptians have proved themselves 
infinitely superior to the Coiistantinoi)le 1'urks ; but this, no doubt, 
is owing in a great measure to the fact of there being many foreign 
seamen in the V^icercjy’s service, who form part of the crew of each 
vessel. 

' Such is the 'Purkish naval power. The Greek remains now to 
be described. 

* Eive-and-twenty years ago, the present populous towns of 
Hydra and 8pezzia were two small fishing villages. About this 
time the coasts of Spain and France were blockaded by our vessels ; 
the Hydriots speculated, and sent. in small craft with corn to the 
blockaded station j and the immense profits they realized soon 
induced them to extend their risks. Their Admiral, Tombazi, 
whom I knew, informed me, that he was the first to get an Ame- 
rican ship as a model, and from this, his countrymen constructed 
those vessels which have subsequently been converted into armed 
ones. In a few years, ahnost the whole of the corn-trade of the 
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Black Sea was in the liands of tlie Greeks, and tlie inhabitants of 
Hydra and Spezzia became enormously ricli. At the breakinj^^ out 
of the Revolution, this prolitable trade ceased, and their vessels 
returned to their respective islands without delay. AV'ith the 
exception of four or live three-masted polaccas, and six or eight 
schooners, the whole of the vessels belonging to Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Tsara, are rigged as polacea brigs, their size varying from a 
jumdred and fifty to live hundred tons, being pierced for twelve to 
twenty g-uns. 1 am .unable to state the exact, number of vessels 
belonging to these three islands at the period above alluded to, but 
only forty or fifty were armed and equipjjed during the first months 
of the Revolution j and at no one period does it appear that the 
Greek naval force sent to sea, ever exceeded eighty vessels. 

" The Greek vessels, with few exceptions, have been built from 
beautiful models, and sail remarkably fast : their crews have all the 
capabilities of good seamen, except that essential one — discipline. 
There are several Capitani on board, and each man has as much 
voice in the direction of the vessel as the Captain ynimscif. 1'his, 
therefore, gives rise to great confusion ; but in the management of 
their vessels, they are infinitely superior to the Turks. 

'Respecting the Greek marine, however, I conceive that an erro- 
neous opinion generally exists in Europe, as, with the excejition of 
the Hydriots and Npe/ziots, experience has taught me that the 
Greeks are far from being experienced sailors. Few even of the 
(Captains of those two ishinds liave studied navigation, and that to 
a very limited extent j their ignorance, in this respect, being obviated 
by the eireumstanee of their rarely naxigating out of sigiit of land. 
During fine weather they manage their vessels and small coasting 
craft very well, and even expertly j but in a squall or gale of wind, 
es[)ecially during the night, they generally lose all self-possession, 
the greatest confusion prevails, incense is burnt, the Virgin invoked, 
and every endeavour made to run the vessel into the nearest port for 
shelter.’ 

In a letter, dated November 1, 18'21, the surrender of Tripolizza 
is mentioned. The writer says : 

' It is now ten days since we heard of the surrender of Tripolizza : 
the first tidings of this event were brought here by persons who 
quitted that place with the Albanian corps, and others have confirmed 
the fact, which cannot therefore be doubtful. I will endeavour to 
give you the best and most circumstantial detail of the horrible events 
which accompanied and followed the taking of the capital ^ events 
which are so revolting to human nature, that were there any doubts 
of their reality I should avoid putting them in writing. 

' In September last the Turkish garrison of Tri})oIizza, being des- 
titute of provisions, closely besieged by the Greeks, and acquainted 
with the surrender of Arcadia, Malvasia, and Navarin, entered into 
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. negociations fof a capitulation, oh condition that their lives arid pro- 
perty sb(?rild be spared. Before this treaty was concluded, the be- 
sie^d heard rif the arrival of the O^man fleet on the coast of the 
Mpsea : this giving them hopes of speedy succour, the negociations 
%ere broken olf, and hostilities resumed. No reinforcements or 
supplies having been sent to the capital, the Greeks pressed the siege 
jqiioire closely, and the Turks, exhausted by starvation, became remiss 
iti their defence. . 

^ The Albanians,* commanded by Elmas Bey, who formed part of 
the garrison, seeing no other chance of escape, secretly entered into 
negociations with some of the Greek chiefs, and agreed to remain 
inactive in any attack on the place, on condition that they were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and supplied with provisions. 
The besiegers, thus encouraged, managed by stratagem to gain pos- 
session of the gates, poured their forces into the city, and attacked 
the Turks vigorously. 

The first object of the Greeks was to secure and disarm their 
prisoners, who amounted to about six thousand men, and ten thou- 
sand women and children : exclusive of these, about fifteen hundred 
had been killed in the assault, and several hundreds had previously 
fallen victims to disease or starvation. 

' The plunder was immense, as the riches of many of the first 
families of the Korea had been transported to the capital. 

^ After two days devoted to plunder and excesses of the most re- 
volting description, the prisoners were taken out of the town, and 
above twelve thousand men, women, and children, were put to 
death by , their inhuman coiniucrors. Some were hanged, others 
impaled, many roasted alive by large fires ; the v^omen outraged in 
t^e first instance, and then ripped open, (many of them far advanced 
in pregnancy,) and dogs’ heads put into them j upwards of two hun- 
dred Jews, who were inhabitants of the city, were put to deatli, 
some of them by crucifixion. In short, cruelties were practised 
wlijch pass all imagination. 

^ The chiefs, consisting of the Kayah Bey, Charail Bey of Corinth, 
Mustafa Bey of Bati*ass, the Harem of Chourschid Pasha, and'many 
other Iversons of distinction, were spared, in hopes of their being ran- 
■ fiomed by their ftiends. Many women and children were likewise 
saved, being either retained to gratify the lust of their conquerors, 
or sold as slaves.’ 

A serious disturbance at Zante itself is then described : but this 
has been before detailed in the papers of the day. We pass on, 
therefore, to other equally painful, but less generally known trans- 
actions.’ One of these is thus adverted to in a letter, dated from 
Zante, November 9, 1821 : 

' I have still the painful task of recounting the particulars of an 
outrtige committed by the inhabitants of Cerigo, the seventh of the 
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lomaa islands. It appears that a boat, coptaining about fifty women 
and children, and a few. men, forming part of the Turkish population 
who surrendered at Napoli di,Malv»isijt, arrived at Cerigo from that 
place, on their way to Candra. Having reached , the back of the 
island, distant some miles from the town, the natives immediately 
formed a plan of putting them to death. They were suffered to*dimd, 
and on pretence of conducting them to the capital, were enticed 
/imong the rocks, when they were fired on ; the men, and some df 
the women were killed 3 the rest were stripped naked, violated, then 
tied back to back and thrown into the sea. Nothi man, woman, or 
child, was spared 3 and, indeed, so secretly does this diabolical plan 
seem to have been carried into effect, that the Resident did not dis- 
cover it for some days afterwards, and then merely by accident. 
Several persons were arrested, and two executed 3 but it is suj)po8ed 
that the principals escaped to the neighbouring coast of Maina.’ 

Where so much of atrocity on both sides is presented at every 
page, it is diflicult to make selections. Unfortunately, there are no 
redeeming traits 3 no striking acts of self-denial, of virtue, of gene- 
rosity 3 — all is one uninterrupted tale of vindictive horror and unre- 
lenting cruelty 3 and the character of the events may be judged 
from that of the persons engaged in their perpetration. Take the 
following as an example, from a letter dated at Zante, May 14 , 
1822 : 

' A native of Corfu, named Nano, has lately been put to death 
by order of Isouf Pasha. The circumstances which led to, and 
attended the execution of this person, are so monstrous in their 
nature, that I*cannot refrain from briefly giving the particulars. 

' This Nano had resided many years in Patrass, with his family, 
and being an Ionian, enjoyed the Rritish protection. Owing to 
his very irregular conduct, he was constantly involved in disputes, 
and, in short, W’.as looked mum as a most dissolute clniracter. At 
the commencement of the Revolution he joined the Greeks, but 
was soon afterwards taken in arms by the Turks, who, however, 
spared his life. After passing some months at Patrass, during 
which his conduct was of a most infamous luiture, Nano again 
joined the insurgents at IMissolongi, and apparently delighted in 
inventing the most cruel tortures and deaths for those Turks who 
fell into the hands of the Greeks : he even boasted of having 
assisted in binding Six Turks, successively, to the cannon’s mouth, 
and blown them to atoms. It so happened, however, that this 
atrocious monster again fell into the hands of the 'J'urks of Patrass : 
he was immediately taken before Isouf Pasha, at the Morea Castle, 
and unable to deny the truth of the before-mentioned facts, which, 
indeed, would have been useless, as his conduct was notorious, he 
Was condemned by the Pasha to be forced alive into, and fired out 
of, the largest mortar in the 'fortress 3 which sentence the Jews of 
the place were compelled to carry into execution !' 

Oriental Herald, VolA^, E, 
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The following is a striking instance of the thirst for gain which 
play, and often does exist siiuulfaneoiisly with a thirst for blood ; 

* Two cargoes of wheat from Constantinople, and three cargoes 
from Alexandria, the latter sent as a present by the Viceroy, were 
landed in ISe])tenil)er, at Corinth, for the use of the troops : since 
that time very limited siipjjhes have been sent l)y Isouf l*asha, who 
prohibited their free im[)ortatioii into Corinth by Kuropean specu- 
lators, on the plea that the provisions might be landed at inter-> 
nicdiato Greek ports in the (lulf. 'I’his unjust and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding naturally caused a great scarcity of provisions at ('orinth, 
there being no other means of obtaining su})plies. Isouf is even 
said to hiive retailed to the Ottoman troops the rice, biscuit, and 
flour, which he bought at Patrass of the Austrian traders, at six 
times the }>rice at which they were contracted for by him. AVith- 
out vouching for the truth of this as.sertion, suffice it to sj^y, that 
famine has commeiued dreadful ravages in the Ottoman camp : 
Upwards of six thousand men have perished through starvation and 
disease up to the juTsent time, and the mortality continues, in- 
creased by the heavy rains and want of shelter.’ 

Inferior as the 'I'urks are admitted to be to the (i reeks in naval 
skill, their braveiy is undoubted, 'fake the following, as one among 
a thousand other exaiujdes that might be cited. It is from a letter, 
dated Zante, December !), iS'y^ : 

^ On the l<)th ultimo, six Greek insurgent vessels, and a lire-ship, 
passed Zante, on their way from Ilvdra to Missolongi : Isouf Pasha, 
W'ho conducted the Turkish blockade in person, very narrowly 
escaped being captured. • 

' On the '2()th, a severe action took ])lace betwTen the Greek 
squadron and a Turkish brig of war, which, unaccpiiiinted with the 
arrival of the former, was bound from Prevesa to Patrass. It was 
only when too bite that the danger was discovered, by a general 
attack of the six (ireek vessels, each of which mounted from six- 
teen to twenty guns, and were manned with from lifty to sixty men 3 
while the force of the Turkish brig consisted of sixteen guns, and a 
crew of ninety-seven men, all lurks, with the exception of one 
Greek sailor. The I’urk sustained a close running fight for four 
hours, when the (iieeks sent the fire-shi]> on board her, which was 
lashed to her yards, and the lr;iin tired. In^this emergency, the 
Turkish caiitain ordered the mainmast of his own vessel to be cut 
away, which had the desired efi'cct of disengaging the vessels, the 
fire-ship drifting to leeward. Thus relea.sed, the Turkish vessel was 
steered before the wind towards Ithaca, the six (ireek vessels still 
pursuing, and continually bring broadsides ; they even prewired to 
board, but, on apjiroaching for that purpose, were deterred by the 
declaration of the I'urkish captain, tjiat, sooner than surrender, or 
be taken, he should set bre to the powder-magazine, and blow 
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his vessel. The Turkish brig at length readied the shores of Tthaca, 
and anchored near the town, almost in a sinking state, with the loss 
of twenty-eight killed, and eight wounded. The vessel was towed 
into the harbour of Vathi by boats, and every assistanee rendered 
the wounded, by the British resident. Captain Kno\. 

^ As soon as their adversary anchored oil' Ithaca, the (Ireek scpiad- 
ron returned to IMissolongi : they state their loss as very trivial. 

‘ Our naval commanders, and indeed the lonians, speak in the 
highest terms of praise of the bravery of the 'rurkish cjiptain, and 
allow it was impossible to have fought better against so very supe- 
rior a force.’ 

In the meantime, the war having now trained men to the use of 
arms both by sea and land, and having inured tliem on both sides, 
to the dangers of the ocean and tlie held, mueli ( oiirage was dis- 
played by the Greeks as well as the 'I'uiks , and the imparl laljty of 
Mr. Green is seen in the acknowledgments m.ide of this on all oc- 
casions which warrant his so floiiig. In a h'tter, daled January 15, 
he thus describes the evai uation by the 'ruiKs of Missolongi ; 

^ In reference to what I last wrote, eoncia’iiing the siege of Mis- 
solongi, by Omer Basha, 1 have now to slate, that the whole of the 
Turkish forces have retired from before that jilaee in a very sudden 
manner. 

^ It ajipears that Omer \ rioni dceidi'd on making an assault on 
the town, as the only elianee le(‘( of g, lining [lossession of it, owing 
to the succours received by the (J reeks, the vv.int of piovisions in 
the Ottoman eamj), and the loss of manv hundred men by su kness. 
Having consulted vvitli the other' comm. mders, Omer ii\ed on the 
6th instant for a general assault on the pl.icc, knowing ih.il it was 
the day of the celebration of Christmas, according to the ritual of 
the Greek Cliurcli. Every thing being pieparcd, the sign.il for the 
attack was given before day-break on the (ith ; the advanced posts 
reached the walls unperccived, and under covei\of a heavy lire from 
the whole Turkish line, attemjited to scale the walls. It seems that 
Mavrocordato was aware of the intended attack, aiul had made 
excellent arrangements to repel it j the garrison were ready on the 
first alarm, and flew to their [losts, Sullice it to say, th.it the Greeks 
behaved with such courage, and the Albanians were so little versed 
in military tactics, that tlie latter were completely rcjiulsed by the 
besieged, in the s})aec of two hours, with tlie loss of upwards o^ 
three hundred and fifty men killed, besides many wounded. It is 
asserted that the Greeks did not lose seventy men in (hi-^ alfiiir, 
which indubitably reflects the highest honour on Mavrocordato, 
Marco Boz/aris, and the other chiefs. A few days after his defeat, 
Omer Pasha commenced a }>recipitate retreat, abandoning his guns, 
tents, and baggage, which have fallen into the hands of the Greeks. 
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who, as soon as they discovered the retreat of the Ottomcans, sent 
out part of the garrison to harass them.’ 

The sufferings of the people at Napoli give a vivid picture of the 
horrors of war; and the characteristic anecdote of Turkish resigna- 
tion and fidelity is (juite as striking in its way : 

^ The inhabitants and garrison of Napofi had been reduced to the 
most wretched condition through famine ; they had subsisted fo^ 
many days previous to their surrender on human flesh. The troops 
were so exhausted, that they literally had not strength to load and 
fire the guns. Soon after his arrival. Captain Ham iltoi/ landed, and 
obtained an interview with Ali I’asha, the Turkish Commander-in- 
chief ; he found him Jipparenlly resigned to his fate, and in reply to 
the Captain’s offer to do any thing which was in his power, he re- 
plied that he only wished for some fresh provisions, as he himself, 
in common with his troops, had subsisted on the dead bodies of 
their associates ! — that lie had defended the post confided to him 
to the best of his abilities ; and that although he could instantly 
obtain his freedom by signing a capitulation, he would never do so^ 
preferring tbi' jirobable death which awaited him, rather than give 
the Grand JSignior any cause to complain.’ 

Captain Hamilton hunKincly provided for the transport of all 
the Turks and their families in the Greek .ships then in the har- 
bour, to be taken to some place of safety in Asia Minor, reserving 
his own frigate for the aecommodation of the Turkish chiefs. 

^ About five hundred and twenty persons were received on board 
the frigate, Cajitain Hamilton oven giving np bis own cabin ; but 
the poor wretclie‘5 were so debilitated, that nniny no sooner tasted 
food than they died, and we have since learned that the fever com- 
municated to the crew, live of whom fell victims to it. Captain 
Hamilton is (juite adored by the Greeks : indeed, during the pro- 
gress of this sanguinary contest, Ins conduct towards each party has 
been most impartial and juaise worthy. In like manner, he saved 
several hundred (i reeks v/hen fSeio was desolated by tlie Capoudan 
Pasha.’ 

The following anc(‘dote will illustrate by what trifling events the 
fortune of war is frequently turned : 

^ From the Greeks we learned the particulars of tlicir successful 
occupation of Napoli : it appears that a woman was taken prisoner 
by them, coming out of tlie Palamidi to gather grass, and to save 
her life she confessed the state the besieged were in, and added that 
there were no troops in the Palamidi, which consequently might be 
easily taken possession of by the Greeks. With this person as a 
guide they proceeded to the fortress, and entered it j they found 
only three persons, boiling grass. The. Palamidi once secured, the 
conquest of the lower town was inevitable.’ 
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The note appended to this letter is equally remarkable : 

* The Turks informed me they could have held out much 
longer, but for fear lest the hostages should sulfor by their acts. It 
has been stated that a capitulation of tliis strong fortress Inad been 
agreed upon, unless the garrison were relieved within a certain 
time. That for this purpose hostages had been exchanged, and a 
little island, which had a small fort on it, and was situated in the 
middle of the harbour, had been given up to the (ireeks. Now 
though the Turks could bring upwards of lifty heavy guns to bear 
upon it, yet when they were relieved and the terms of the capitula- 
tion became void, the Greeks not only kept ])osses.sion of the island 
itself, but absolutely hindered any ship from throwing jirovisions 
into the town. More than once the Pasha took courage, and or- 
dered the fort to be blown to pieces j andonee the Greeks informed 
me, that had he continued tlie tremendous lire any longer, they 
should have surrendered. Ilut they .stuck up the Pa.sha’.s son and 
the other' hostages on the wall, and the jioor father was olihged to 
give immediate orders to cease bring. It was tlius l)y constantly 
threatening to destroy their hostages, that the Greeks com]jelled the 
Turks to suffer innumerable privations, to eat grass and human 
flesh, and ultimately to surrender, rather than allow one of them to 
to be harmed. ^Vhen the Cambrutn received a remnant of this 
garrison, I saw a little girl of twelve years of age come on board 
gnawing the foot of an ass, the skin and sinews of which she had 
peeled off. IMany of the others had just .strength enough to get to 
the different ships, and then died.’ 

But in this long and dreary catalogue of horrors, nothing perhaps 
can exceed the following jheture. It is communicated in a letter 
from Zante, dated March ; 

^ Owing to the impossibility of obtaining an adequate supply for 
the troops stationed at Corinth, the two .surviving Pa.slui.s deter- 
mined on removing the remnant of their army, leaving a garrison of 
eight hundred men in the Acropolis. Accordingly, Ah and Ilassan 
Pashas, with a thousand men, arrived on the .5th ultimo at Patrass, 
on board the Turkish corvette and other small craft stationed in the 
Gulf ; they ordered the rest of the troops to jiroceed by land, owing 
to the want of transports. This division only reached Patniss a few 
day.s since : it consists of two thousand live hundred men, and they 
appear to have suffered the greatest hardships since the period of 
their leaving Corinth. The division consisted of about three thou- 
sand five hundred men when they first set out, about a third cavalry, 
the rest infantry. • They had provisions for five days, and did not 
meet with any opposition until they reached Akrata, where they were 
effectually stopped by a party of Greeks. Isoiif Pasha proceeded in 
his squadron to their relief, but owing to the stormy weather and the 
nature of the coast, was compelled to return to the Morea Castle 
without effecting his purpose. The Jjfreeks having gained several 
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advantages in skirmishes, still continued to harrass them, and re- 
ceiving reint’orccnicnls, )>res.sed the Turks so closely, that part of 
them were compelled lo eriter into a 1 *i‘eaty to surrender, as they had 
no provisions left, and with their horses were actually dying from 
starvation. In this critical conjuncture, Isouf J*asha made another 
attemj)t to rescue them and having hired three European vessels, 
in addition to Ins own scpiadron, succeeded in embarking the sur-. 
vivors. 

‘ Thi'' diiision was under the command of Delhi Achmet, the 
Delhi liaslii, or commander of the cavalry of Dramali. This coast 
is for the most part hold and rocky, and the mountains run almost 
perpendicularly into the sea, Icaxing hut a line of level road for the 
troops to marc h on. 'fhe 'I'nrks, half- famished, disheartened, and 
weak, crept along the sca-shccre as far as Akrata, within a few miles 
of \'osti/-/a, Here there is a, tongue of land that runs boldly into 
the sea, at the back of which are tlie Mavralitharia, or black rocks. 
The Greeks, xvho had tracked them narrowly, occiijiying the tops of 
the mountains, while tlunr enemies marched at their bases, now de- 
termined to enclose tiiem • for this jiiirpose thew dug deep trenches 
on each side of this, tongue of land • thus the d'urks were sluit up 
on a })iece of ground shaped like a d’ • the perpendicular portion re- 
presents the longue, while the transverse tigures the coast where the 
black rocks ha\e been isolated by tlie two trenebes. In this spot 
the 'Purks lemained one montb, and the pnvalions they underwent 
almost exceed belief. Delhi Achmet himself told me that for three 
weeks they liied on liorse-llesh ^ that then they resorted to human 
desh. 'J hey fought oxer the graves of their comrades whom they 
had buried in the motning, and dug up at night to satisfy tiic crav- 
ings of hunger.’ 

The open Irallict of the (Jreeks in Ihe sale of the Turkish women 
and children who became their eaplixes, and w’hom they sold into 
slavery, is detailed, and proved beyond doubt, (see p. 14H 3 ) and an 
alfecting account is given of a family rescued by the Consul from 
the sutfeiingb of such a state. The following account of the utter 
destruetioii of Patrass, the ])laec ot Mr. (ircen’s former residence, 
which he bad visited iifter its fall, is also striking : 

‘ After my visit, 1 traversed the ruins of the once beautifully situ- 
ated and populous town of Patrass ; of four thousand houses, only 
ten or twelv e remained, and those under the walls of the fortress. 
The rest of the town was so completely destroyed that I was unable 
to tiiid the site of my own house until it was pointed out to me, and 
I then only recognized it by the pedestal of my llag-staff, which yet 
remained, and the stock-, of two favourite orange-trees, which, though 
burned close to tlie ground, were beginning to shoot out in fresh 
vigour through the surrounding ashes.’ 

The contiiuuition of the contest seems to have increased rather 
.than abated the fury of the combatants : and, accordingly, every sue- 
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ceeding day appears to have furnished new ])roofs of the hnplacahlo 
hatred between the opposing parties. In a letter, dated from Zaiite, 
December 23, 1823, iMr. (iredn says : 

^ 1 have now to give you an account of another of those gross out- 
rages, which have been committed l)y the (rreeks, at various periods 
of the present llevolution. The (ireek scpiadron abov e alluded to, 
passed Zante on the !)th instant ; the ne\t day, when between Ithaca 
and Missolongi, they fell in with a 'rurkish brig t)t‘ war, proceeding 
fiom Prevesa to Patrass, witli jia^sengers aiul s[K‘cie. 'The i in k 
sustained a running tight for sev cral hours with all the (Ireek \ essels, 
but the wind being directly out of the (iulf of Lepanto, she was 
steered towards Ithaca, on which island the vessel was run on shore 
in a sinking state. As soon as the Ottoman brig grounded, the sur- 
vivors on board commenced landing, wdiich they rlVected in their 
boats and by swimming. Boats were instantly disjiatehed from the 
Greek division, in order to plunder th(‘ vessel, and they obtained 
possession of the s})ecie. 'fhe wounded 'I'lirks found on board were 
instantly put to death in the most brutal maimer ^ but not content 
with their success, the (ireeks landed, pursued the survivors, some 
of whom they overtook, murdered and jilundered. 'I'lie bodies wliieh 
were afterwards found on the heaeli, hy the Ionian authorities, were 
mangled, pounded, eiit iij) ! 'I'lie (Aiplain of the iiort saw a Greek 
sailor kill a Turk, take out his knife, nt) U}) (he body, and hack the 
limbs to pieces j he then put his knife into his mouth, and walked 
down the beach e\.idtingly.’ 

The observations made by the writer, on bis lirst liearing of the 
Greek loan raised in England, prove bow accurately be* was in- 
formed of the state of Greek alfairs, and eireumstaiices have since 
unhappily showm that ail Ins ant leijiat ions were well founded. In 
a letter, dated Zante, April (», 1824, he thus adverts to this subject : 

‘ Accounts have just been received in Zante from London, stating 
that the Greek Deputies, Orlando and Louriotti, have suef-eededin 
negoeiating a loan on account of the I’rovisional (iovernment of 
(ireece, to the amount of 8()(),(K)0/. sterling, at the rate of 5t)/. for 
every 100/. stock, said stock to bear an interest of live jier cent, 
jier annum. It is further staled that tlii'^ loan is in such favour, 
that many of the original subscribers to it have already reaped con- 
siderable benelit by selling their share at a premium, thus not only 
securing to themselves a certam jirolit, but throwing all the ultimate 
risk on others. Although I can perfectly comprehend that tlie ])ie- 
sent, like many other loans, has been raised in London, not in the 
view of investment of capital, but for tlie purposes of sjieculation, 
still, if we look to the actual state of Greece, it is diiriciilt to ima- 
gine how the pro})osition could have been entertained for a iiioiiicnt. 
Here, on the spot, in the centre of the Revolution, we know ot no 
recognised or established government, no responsible persons, 
and certainly of no real security that can be given lor the re- 
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payttient of the debt. The Greeks are not only disunited, but 
are at this moment actually engaged in civil warfare. Some Of the 
late members of the Executive Government, incensed at being 
turned out of office, on account of their attempts to destroy the 
newly-established system, have refused to resign, and retain pos- 
session of some of the principal fortresses of the Morea. Pano Co- 
locotroni is shut up in Napoli, and other rebellious partizans are 
besieged in Corinth by the Constitutional forces. Colocotroni the 
elder, Petro Bey, and some other disaffected chiefs, are at Tripp- 
lizzn, with their adherents. In this dreadful state of anarchy and 
confusion, individual force may safely defy the power of the law; 
personal security is overthrown ; and the Greek and the foreigner 
are alike ex])osed to violence and rapine. 

' But even though (Treece should succeed in restoring unanimity, in 
conquering her independence, and estalDlishing a permanent and solid 
government, the holders of these bonds will have but little cause 
for congratulation, unless she is also able to raise a sufficient re- 
venue to pay the interest of the debts she will have incurred. 
'Whence such a revenue may be obtained, 1 confess myself utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Agricultural produce is the only article of 
home production ; and they must be more sanguine well-wishers 
to the cause than I am, who can calculate on deriving from such a 
source a revenue that shall sujjjiort the civil and military establish- 
ments of the country, and furnish a surplus for the interest of 
foreign loans. 

‘ Looking, however, to the effect which this acquisition of capital 
will produce, when it is paid over to the Greeks, 1 am inclined to 
believe that it will materially assist them in the advancement of 
their cause, if it is made use of with the least degree of prudence ; 
it will also be an inducement to many of the adherents of the Colo- 
cotroni faction to go o\er to the party who are able and willing to 
pay them. At the same time, is it not to be feared, that great 
part of the money may be misapplied or retained by those who 
have the direction or distribution of it } 1 have been induced to 

make these observations relative to the Greek loan, and the present 
state of political affairs in Greece, from the conviction that the 
Greeks luu e not at all advanced in their professed object of esta- 
blishing an Independent Government. In this opinion, I am aware 
of differing from most j)cople, and the result of this sanguinary con- 
test alone can prove w'hether I have erred in my views of it or not.^ 

He adds, in a note, that he does not jierceive the slightest proba- 
bility of the repa}mcnt ot either interest or capital, which we fear is 
really beyond all ho})e. Our space compels us to pass overmuch of 
great personal interest relating to individuals most conspicuously 
engaged in the Greek cause. The following, however, is a striking 
instance of want of principle or eaprice : 

' The Greek Senate, perceiving the desperate situation of affairs 
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in the Morea, especially after the conduct of their troops towards 
its President at Calamata ; hoping to conciliate the disaffected, and 
being, in fact, without any military leader of talent, decided, in full 
council, on the expediency of releasing Theodore Colocotroni, who 
had been confined some weeks at Hydra, charged with high treason. 
Instead, therefore, of being brought to trial, and suffering capital 
punishment, as probably he had reason to expec t, this chief has 
» actually been set at liberty, and having taken the oaths of alle- 
giance in the church at Napoli, in the presence of the authorities, 
sworn to defend Greece to the utmost of his power, and exterminate 
its oppressors, has been publicly recognized us Captain-General 
of the Greek armies. Colocotroni immediately proceeded to Tri- 
polizza, and endeavoured to collect together the panic-struck 
soldiery, but has not as yet succeeded in raising a body of ‘2,000 
men. This extraordinary proceeding of the Senate cannot fail to 
open the eyes of those who hitherto have been blind to the real 
state of affiiirs. The Government must be weak and imbecile, in- 
deed, when it can resolve on such a measure, by which it virtually 
places the destinies of Greece in the power of a man, whose cha- 
racter the Senate itself, a short time previously, held up to the na- 
tion as that of an anti-patriot and traitor.’ 

Nor is the following more honourable to the character of the 
parties implicated : 

* Accounts have been received here of the perpetration of another 
of those monstrous outrages which have already so frequently oc- 
curred. However disgraceful and revolting to human nature for- 
mer similar acts may have been, the present must be characterized 
as one of peculiar atrocity, inasmuch as it has been perpetrated by 
men calling themselves Christians, and at a time when the advo- 
cates of Grecian emancipation hud vainly boasted that the Greeks 
had learned to be merciful and just. It appears that hve or six 
days ago an account reached Hydra of the destruction of a vessel 
and crew belonging to that island, slated to have been caused by a 
Turkish slave, who, having been struck by the Captain, in revenge 
fired the powder magazine, and blew uj) (he vessel, himself, and all 
on board. Who survived to tell the tale (in itself sufliciently im- 
probable) does not appear, but it was no sooner made known in 
Hydra, than the populace tumultuously assembled, forced open 
the prison doors, dragged lorth the Turki.-^h prisoners, and butchered 
them on the spot. Not content with these victims, they put to 
deJith every Turk they could find in the town, or on board their 
vessels, and the total number thus immolated in the space of a few 
hours is stated at a hundred and eighty to two hiiiidrcd persons ! 
The Trimate did not attempt to interfere 3 indeed, it is easy to ima- 
gine, from their known imbecility, and the character (jf the Hyd- 
riots, that their interference would have been unavailing.’ 

The conduct described in the ensuing paragraph, will be more 
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easily credited, after the obstinate resistance made by the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleet at Navarino, when opposed to the Allied squad- 
rons of Europe. In a letter from Zante, dated July 13, 1825, the 
Consul says : 

* The Egyptian licet has returned for thQfourth time to the Morca, 
accompanied from Snda by the Capoudan Pasha’s fleet ; they arrived 
safe at Mavarin on the tth instant, and liave landed live thousand 
Albanians, to reinforce Ibrahim J*asha’s army. The disembarkation 
having been elTected, the Ca})oudan Pasha sailed for Missoloiigi 
with his fleet, consisting of lifly-live vessels, of which number only 
two are transports with ])rr)visions, the (ireeks liaving captured the 
others on their voyage from Constantino})le. The frigate bearing 
the Capoudan Pasha’s flag, and having on board his treasure, was 
also destro)ed at the same* time l)y tin* Turks, to })revent her falling 
into the hands of the Creeks. The particulars of this action were 
told me by throe Englisli sailors, who had been cajoled into the 
Turkish service, and were on board a brig at the time the Capoudan 
Pasha’s frigate was destroyed. Slie was (juite in'w\ having been just 
launched from the arsenal at Constantinople, ;ind had all the money 
destined for the troops on board. It is well known that the rigging 
of a new ship reipures, in sea phrase, ‘ to be set up,’ as the ropes 
do not acipnrc their greatest tension for some time, but the Turks, 
who in this, as in I'very instance, have pro\cd their thorough want 
of naval knowledge, permitted the rigging to flap about loosely. 
The consequence of which was, that a slight breeze carried away 
the three top-masts, and the vessel became almost unmanageable. 
The Greeks, as soon as they jierceived the state in which she was, 
sent down a couple of lire-ships upon her ^ but the dogged valour 
of the Turk would not permit such a trium])h to the enemy. The 
Ca])tain fired the magazine, and blew himself, crew, and treasure, 
into the air. About tliirtf, however, who had either jumped over- 
board, or had miraculously escaped, were picked up.’ 

To show, however, that eipial credit can be given to the Greeks 
w'hen thought to be their due, and to evince the impartiality of Mr. 
Green, a's an historian of his own times, we give the following from 
the letter immediately succeeding, dated August 6, 1 825 : 

^ I now' come to the detail of one of the best concerted and most 
successful enterprises that have occurred during the present strug- 
gle. The Greeks, as before stated, having collected a fleet of from 
thirty-five to forty vessels, within sight of this island and of the 
Capoudan Pasha’s fleet, in the night of the 4th instant, forced a pas- 
sage through the 'Turkish guard-ships, and, under cover of the 
night, succeeded in the important object of relieving Missolongi. 
The Capoudan Pasha bore down on them early the next morning, 
when the Greeks made a most gallant attack on the Turkish fleet, 
burnt two vessels, and two of their fire-ships having approached the 
Capoudan Pasha’s frigate, be set all sail. His example was followed 
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by the rest of his fleet, and they passed Zante yesterday, stoerine; 
to the southward. The Greeks did not chase tliein. At the time 
the Turkish fleet came in sij^ht, there were seven Greek vessels 
cruising off tins place, wlfich, in the lirst instance, run down to the 
south of the island, but afterwards formed, and actually endeavour- 
ed to bring tlie Turks to action 3 but the latter avoided it, and li.uded 
their wind to get clear olf! Afore cowardly, dastardly conduct, 
‘ was, perhaps, never witnes'^ed 3 and the (ireek.s, on the other hand, 
merit all the praise bestowed upon them here.’ 

Passing over the account of the e\ cuts th.it followed the fall of 
Alissolongi, which, though full of interest, is too long to be given 
here, we come at once to the concluding Summ.iry of the \'olume 
written under date of October ISlh, IS'i;, and containing a com- 
prehensive, and, as it ajipears to us, pertectly authentic view of the 
affairs of Greece by sea and land, up to the period of the d'leaty of 
Intervention by tlnj Allied Powers of Purope, and the battle of Na- 
varino, which is fresh in every one’s recollection. With this Sum- 
mary we must (‘(include our account ol a work trom which we 
have been induced to draw the more largely, inasmuch as its evi- 
dence is of s(j ofiposite a complcMon to that of all the other pub- 
lications we have hitherto seen on the war m (i recce, — though 
equally entitled, we think, to general credit. The writer says, m 
reference to the preceding parts of his \olume • 

‘ 'Jdie foregoing letters contain a coniu'cted nairative of tlu' princi- 
pal events of the Greek llevoiution, from its commencement in April, 
lH' 21 ,d()wnto theoccupatmn of iMissolongiby the l‘:g)ptians, in April, 
18‘2b. Shorly <ifter that event, the \ ice-C'onsiil returned to Eng- 
land, the llritish Government having decided on the inutility of 
keeping up the Consular establishment in the Morea, while the dis- 
tracted state of affairs completely suspended our commercial inter- 
course with that Peninsula. Il.iving, however, a vounger brother 
residing in Zante, 1 have constantly received, up to the present time, 
regular communications lespecting the operalains of the belligerents, 
and ^'hould have continued my Extracts from his Letters, had 1 not 
found, on a re-perusal of them, that so very little had been done by 
either party since tin* occupation of xMissolongi, that the whole may 
be very briefly summed up. 

" The Turkish and Egyptians fleets have retained their superiority 
at sea undisputed, and it would appear that the means thus afforded 
of supplying their troop in the Morea, has been considered a sulli- 
cient advantage 3 these powerful naval armaments not having even 
attempted to strike a single blow. 

‘ On the other hand, the (i reeks, finding by exjicriencc, that they 
could not cope with so formidable an enemy, have wisely returned 
to their islands, and, wdtb few e\cc[>tions,^ dismantU'd their vessels. 
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* It may be here mentioned, that the inhabitants of some of the is- 
lands in the Archipelago, finding that occasional acts of j)iracy had 
in most cases escaped punishment, proceeded to fit out small craft 
and even brigs, and commenced a regular system of plundering every 
defenceless vessel, of whatever nation, that unhappily fell into their 
power. Notwithstanding the number of English merchant vessels 
which have been plundered of valuable cargoes, and the revolting 
treatment of their crews, our naval force has not only failed in put- 
ting a stop to these outrages, but they have increased to such an 
extent, that besides the premium of insurance on Levant risks hav- 
ing been raised to nearly treble its former amount 5 it has become 
necessary, for months past, that our merchantmen should proceed 
to Malta, and there wait, at serious inconvenience and expense, until 
a convoy is appointed for their protection. 

‘ In justice to the Turks, on other hand, it should be stated, that 
from the commencement of the Kevolution, to the present time, no 
act of piracy has been committed by any of their cruisers. 

' In September, 18^26, the new armed steam vessel, built for the 
Greeks in the river Thames, and under the command of Mr. Hast- 
ings, after experiencing great difficulties, arrived at Napoli. Soon 
afterwards, a ship, about two thousand tons register, mounting sixty 
guns, which had been built in America, also arrived at Napoli, both 
which circumstances, added to the expected arrival of Lord Cochrane, 
once more excited the hopes of the desponding Greeks. 

^ In the beginning of 18^7, General Church, and Lord Cochrane, 
arrived in Greece, and were soon afterwards named military and 
naval Commanders-in-Chief. His Lordship quitted the schooner 
in which he had been previously cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
assumed the command of the American shij), which had been named 
by the Greeks the Hellas frigate. The greatest part of the Ameri- 
can crew which navigated the vessel to Greece, are stated to have 
quitted her soon afterwards, and were replaced by Greeks, under 
the immediate direction of Admiral Miaulis, who embarked on board 
at the request of Lord Cochrane : his Lordship had also in his }«y 
some English officers and seamen. 

^ A few Greek vessels having been cquip})ed, and a land force col- 
lected, it was determined to attempt the relief of the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the exj)edition sailed about the end of March for the 
PirjEUS. An army had been collected by the Greeks in the vicinity 
of Athens, represented as the largest force they had ever yet brought 
together in the held : with this force communications were opened, 
and offensive operations commenced. A small fort, near the Piraeus, 
capitulated on the 28th April, honourable terms having been grant- 
ed j but no sooner were the garrison, of three hundred men, in the 
power of the Greeks, than they were shamefully butchered. This 
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infamous act having been witnessed by Lord Cochrane, tie thought 
it expedient to publish an address to«the Greek Marine, disclaiming 
all participation in the outrage, which he doignates ‘ as the most 
frightful he ever beheld.’ Shortly after this occurrence, the combined 
Greek forces, under the orders of Church and Cochrane, made a 
general attack on the Turks besieging Athens ; but in few hours 
were completely defeated, with considerable loss, and, it is said, 
♦ the two Commanders with difficulty saved their lives, by flying to 
the ships. 

* Lord Cochrane then sailed for Patrass, with the frigate and steam 
vessel ; and when off Cape Papa, within sight of Zante, had an 
action with two Turkish corvettes, which lasted several hours ^ but, 
strange as it may appear, his Lordship was here again unsuccessful, 
as both the corvettes escaped, and subsequently reached Alexandria 
in safety. 

‘ After this failure. Lord Cochrane appears to have returned to Na- 
poli, and being joined by about twenty (ireek vessels, decided on 
attempting the destruction of the Viceroy’s fleet, then fitting out at 
Alexandria. Thither the expedition sailed, and having arrived oft' 
the port, on the Kith June, hoisted Austrian colours ; but since the 
former similar attempt made by the Greeks, the Viceroyhad adopt- 
ed strict precautions, and conshintly kept a vessel of war cruising 
outside the harbour. The Egyptian cruiser recognized the Greek 
vessels at once, and giving the alarm by firing guns, attempted to 
make the port: failing in doing so, she was run on shore. A 
fire-ship was sent to burn her, witliout success : a second succeeded, 
and she was destroyed. Py this time the alarm on shore had bceome 
general,' Mchemet Ali immediately proceeded to the harbour, and 
by his presence and exertions got twenty-four vessels out to sea, 
which was the exact number of the Greek force, ihesc, however, 
did not remain to light, and were chased by the Egyptian fleet as far 
as Ilhodes, when the pursuit was abandoned, the latter returning to 
Alexandria, after being joined by the two corvettes attacked by Lord 
Cochrane off Cape Papa. These repeated failures, although no doubt 
principally caused by Lord Cochrane’s having Greeks under his 
orders, and brave and determined enemies to deal with, appear to 
have made the Greeks dissatisfied with their two English Commaii- 
ders-in-Chief, and (as it is said) Miaulis quitted the Hellas^ and 
again assumed the command of his own brig. On the 2d of August 
the Greek frigate and a brig appeared off Zante, steering for the 
Bay of Patrass, where two Turkish vessels, a corvette, and schooner, 
then lay. During that day a heavy firing was heard, and the next 
the frigate was seen towing the corvette, which she had captured, 
and it is believed the schooner also. The lonians are described as 
having given way to the most extravagant joy on occasion of this 
first success of Lord Cochrane, although the great disparity in size 
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and weight of metal could hardly leave a doubt of the result. The 
last advices received, state that the htcam vessel had been laid up, as 
her engines had become unserviceable, and the Greeks had no means 
of repairing them. 

‘ The only fortresses remaining in the possession of the Greeks are 
Napoli di Komaiiia, Corinth, and Napoli di Alalvasia. The posses- 
sion of the latter is of little importance to either party, but Ibrahim 
appears to be fully aware of the improbability of obtaining posses- 
sion of the others, exee])t by bribery. From what has recently 
transpired, there can be little doubt of his having very nearly pos- 
sessed hiiubclf of Napoli di Itomania by such means. 

‘ The Seraskier invested Athens in June, 1826 : the town was oc- 
cupied by his Albanians, while the Acropolis, in the centre of it, was 
defended by the Greeks. 

‘ The ligliting was confined to occasional skirmishes, as the Se- 
raskier a})pears from the first to have determined to starve the gar- 
rison into a surrender. At one time, when at the greatest extremity, 
they were relieved in a ^ery gallant manner by Colonel Fabvier, 
who threw some provisions into the Acropolis, and entered it with 
a few men. After the failure of the second attemj)t to relieve the 
place by General Church and Imrd ('ochrane, the garrison capitu- 
lated, on condition of being permitted to retire. 

^ JJie Acro])olis was taken possession of by the Seraskier in June 
1827, the conditions of the capitulation being res])ected. 

‘ In Houmclia, Albania, Epiru.s, &c. traiujuillity has been preserved 
by the Turks up to the present time, nor have the Greeks lesunied 
the oflensive, or oHered the least resistance in that (juarter since the 
fall of Mis^olongi. 

^ Thus, then, it appears that at the present moment the Insurgents 
are reduced to (he possession ot three fortresses in Gieecc, and that, 
although the ditt'erent distiicts are still occupied by their inhabitants, 
(some ha\ing even submitted,) the whole of Vonfinental Greece, 
ivith the exception of the disirivt of Mama, is in the power of the 
Oitoniaiis. 

‘ The Hydriots and Spez/iots have retired to their islands, without 
much probability of their again litting out fleets, as the small pro- 
poition of the two English loans which ever reached Greece, have 
long since, disap})eared, and it is well known that from the very 
first of the struggle, those islanders would never stir without being 
paid for their services in advance. From the same cause, no army, 
or military force, has ever been kept together for any length of time, • 
and the notorious chief, Colocotroni, who really had more influence 
over the Greeks than any other commander, seems to have been a 
mere passive spectator of events during the last twelve months. 
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To Enthusiasm. 

And so the cold world calls thee madness ! 

By the imwasting lamp of truth, 

I would not change thy wildest s.idiiess 
For all the highest joys of youth ! 

If thou art mnduessj let me be 
Ne’er free from such insanity ^ 

No lucid interval I crave — 

A hojjelcss maniac to my grave ! 

fjladly through life’s dull path 1 ’d stray, 
And scare my fellows from my way 3 — 
Yes, let me ever feel thy ))ower, 

Nor hnow a rcasonaldc hour ! 

When Nature’s scenes before me lie. 

Beat in my l^reast, gleam in mine eye, 

And be in every ghince up-given. 

Towards the great bestower. Heaven, 

^Vhen music’s voice swells on mine ear, 

Oh ! brigiitly tremble in my tear : 

Let every glittering tribute show 
How deep, how fervent is thy glow, 

As in the thunder’s co|)ious shower. 

The electric tiame’s enkindled power. 

If pity jilead, if sorrow tell 
Her tale of griefs and injuries. 

Let my full heart like torrent swell, 

Bush the jiroud tear-drops from my eyes. 

And while in every burning word 
I1ie spirit’s faithful voice is heard. 

The labouring exjiressiou show 
It cannot half reveal its glow. 

Yes, — I most ardently invoke 
Thus, thus thy soul-exulting yoke j 
]My beating heart, my burning bruin 
Throb to be subject to thy reign ; 

From the cold reasoning world ('stranged, 
I’liey ’d be for ever deem’d deranged — 

In word, in thought, and feeling changed. 

Oh ! thou ’rt to me another name 
For quenchless genius’ sacred llame j 
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For pure devotion’s highest sigh, 

Fit for the car of Deity ; 

For heavenly compassion’s glow, — 

All else is but deceit and show. 

What is tlie minstrel strain without thee ? 

A stagnant stream that none will quaff ^ 

Let the poor mediocre liout thee. 

And set up his unmeaning laugh ; 

And call thy flight extravagance, 

Presumptuous tliy heav’n-searching glance ; 

Be thou my leader through the spheres j 
Of song, oh ! bear me on thy wings, — 

Thy eagle wings, to where appears 
The palace, whence the day-god springs 
Tip from the bosom of eternity j 
Thy own high hour, for this gave birth to thee. 

What is the preacher’s ? — let them say, 

"Wlio hear on every Sabbath-day 
The hopes of heaven, the threats of hell, 

Dealt out like drowsy parish-bell. 

In sounds that lull them all asleep 
Upon life’s almost nodding steep ; — 

Were but thy rousing influence there 
In faithful voice, in pleading tear, 

Tlic words, the looks, the tones that speak 
The undaunted spirit that doth seek 
All reckless of their smile and frown. 

Their everlasting happiness, 

Could human hearts such chillness own, 

Those hearts that in pursuit of bliss 
Rack nightly, daily, nerve, and pain. 

With ceaseless labours to obtain. — 

No, sweet Enthusiasm ! here 
Thou dost with thy true name appear ; 

Zeal for the cause of Heaven, and Love 
To the zvhole race of hitman kind, 

That fain would carry all alx^ve, 

Nor leave one erring breast behind. 

Oh ! diirkest, worst, insanity, 

To take the name devoid of thee 3 
JSuch guilt is blended with that madness, 

,As shadows angel brows with sadness. 

Waiting in vain repentance’s voice. 

To bid their hallow’d breasts rejoice. 

And burning for the avenging blow 
To lay the robber shepherd low. 


S. E. H. 
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History, and Present State of the Censorship 
OF THE Press in India. 

The last arrivals from India brin^ accounts of the suppression of 
another Public Journal in Pengal — ' The Calcut’ta Chkonicle/ 
tind of the establishment of the Censorship in tlie small settle- 
ment of Singapore. It would seem, therefore, that all the efforts 
liitherto made to stay the progress of Despotism, as cKereised over 
the thoughts and words of men, have been hitherto wholly unavail- 
ing in that enslaved quarter of the globe ; and that its power and in- 
fluence is on the increase rather than on the wane. It is time, there- 
fore, that we should renew our endeavours to draw public attention 
in England once more to this painful biilqect ; and that we may exe- 
cute our task with greater effect, we. think it necessary, in tlie ])re- 
sent instance, to go back to the origin of this degrading and igno- 
minious curse. 

We propose, therefore, to examine the right, cxi)ediency, object, 
and occasion, of establishing a C'eiisorship of the l*ress, or an ab- 
solute despotism, in India, of which we have already witnessed so 
many of the calamitous results. If it should be asked, what, in the 
absence of all cflicient responsibility, can be the use of discussing 
the measures of public men ? — we reply, that if, by connivance, great 
state delin([ucnts are exemj)t from formal and otlicial punishment, 
their names are still liable to be branded with infamy in tlie opinion 
of their contemporaries, and to be handed down to tlie just execra- 
tion of posterity, a warning to deter (ithcrs from imitating their ne- 
farious example. P^ven in a view of retribution, is it nothing, that 
thirty years after their pcrjictration, the poliiical sins of the great 
should, in a permanent form, be brought up in judgment against 
them ? Eor the edification and lasting benelit of mankind, is it not 
important that the records of crimes against the freedom of commu- 
nities should be multiplied in every possible way, and transmitted 
through every possible channel, to distant climes, and to luturc ge- 
nerations ? 

Eirst, then, as to the right of laying a previous restraint upon 
publications in any part of the British dominions, ' the power of 
King, Lords and Commons, is not an arbitrary power. They are 
the trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee simple is in us. 
They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When we say that tlie 
legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest power known 
in comparison with the other subordinate powers established by the 
laws. la this sense, the word * supreme,’ is relative, not absolute. 
The power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution. If this doc- 

Oriental Herald, FoL 16. E 
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trine be not true, wc must admit that King, Lords and Commons, 
have no rule to direct their resolutions, but merely their own wjll 
and pleasure. They might unite the legislative and executive 
})Ower in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of 
parliament.’^ 

How absurd is it, then, even in imagination, that powers which 
are not constitutionally possessed by the higher authorities of the 
state, may be delegated by them to subordinate agents or that those 
agents may constitutionally assume powers which are not of right 
possessed by their superiors ? When the governor of a colony or a 
])rovince exercises a despotic power, his conduct is ctpially unwar- 
rantable, whether it be by virtue of his own authority, or of an un- 
authorised delegation. In establishing an absolute control over the 
J’ress in India, and conscipicntly annihilating every other species 
of liberty, of which a Free Press is the sole elhcient guarantee, the 
Manpiis of \Vellesley, the original forger of these fetters, committed 
high crimes and misdemeanors, which cannot be wiped away, or in 
the smallest degree diminislied, l)y the approbation of his conduct, 
supj)osing him to have received it, by the (Joint of Directors, the 
Board of Control, or tlie Legislature, or all of them united. By 
sanctioning his measures, these bodies, without being able to le- 
galise them, would merely render themselves participators in his 
crimes. 

Next, w'itli respect to the expediency of such a measure, it is 
obvious, from the existence of the liberty of the Press, unquestioned 
for the centuries during which we liad previously held possession in 
that country, that there wus even no direct jiretext, and much less 
any necessity, for its ado|>tion in India. If a Free Press could have 
existed without injury during the whole of tliat lung period, surely 
it could not liavc become dangerous at the moment when improve- 
ment had arrived at so ud\anced a stage. Tiiere is, indeed, no 
country in the world w here the .perfect freedom of the Press would 
be more useful, wliellier to the governors or to the people. It would 
have jirevenled the \ ellore and Barraekpore mutinies — the Benares 
and Cuttack rebellions, and many other of the calamities wKich 
have happened in India since the establishment of the Censorship. 
If that country were invaded liy a ferocious and despotic enemy, 
what motive of resistance could be so powerful as the knowledge 
among the inhabitants that they had the very palladium of freedom, 
a Free Press, to contend for ! Even in our \V est India colonies, of 
whic'h the inhabitants arc chielly in personal bondage, no restric- 
tions on the Press exist, or have ever been attempted to be im- 
posed and w e hear of no mischiefs arising from its licentiousness. 
Thus, then, whether in countries possessing entire freedom, in those 
where personal bondage exists, or in those enjo)ing intermediate 


* J uuius’s Dedication to the English nation. 
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of liberty, the diingcr of a Free Press to tlic sttite is always 
chimerical ^ whilst to evil-doers only is its terrors real. 

To protect evil-doers, great state deliiupients, from the only spe- 
cies of responsibility now existing in the llrilisli dominions, was 
the undoubted object of the Manpiis of Wellesley’s efforts to 
extinguish the liberty of the Press, and, eonsecpiently, every other 
jpecies of freedom, in India. It was the lirst of a series of conspi- 
racies, which were contemplated for the purpose of upholding the 
existing system of oligarchic misrule against tlie inliuence of in- 
creasing knowledge and civilization ; and wliidi, it was hoped, 
would create less alarm, and excite less attention, from the scene 
being laid in the remotest ])ortion of the empire. It was a deep-laid 
hcbeme to familiarise the mind to restraint in the colonies, and to 
serve as a precedent, which might afterwards be applied, in due sea- 
son, at home. Is it not notorious, that projects for establishing a 
Censorship of the Press in Ihigland Nvere seriously discussed in the 
cabinet about the period of passing those odious laws, known by the 
name of the Six Acts ? And upon those insensate and liberticide 
plans being abandoned, as too hazardous an experiment upon the 
])atience of the people, the principle was attempted to beaded upon, 
in a less direct and more insidious jnanner, in 1S'21, by a self-con- 
stituted body, calling themselves * The (hnstilutional Association,’ 
hut better known to the public, from the. jilace of llu'ir assem- 
bling, and their odious functions, as " dhe llridgc-street dang.’ 
'Phe object of their association was, by prosecutions, persecutions, 
and other foul and indirect means, to stille all discussion that might 
not vsuit them, — every thing, in short, which did not sing the 
praises of corruption iind abuse j and, in a moral view, the means 
did not reflect disgrace upon the end. d'he body eonsisted of btX) 
or f)UO members, lords, commoners, clergymen, lawyers, ollicers, 
and women, — a sixth jiart of the whole being ministers of theKsta- 
blished Church. The warfire between tlieni and the Press com- 
menced in the spring of IH‘31, and was not of long duration. On 
the one side, it began by jirosecutions against editors and writers for 
alleged libels on the other, by an analysis of the gang, and an 
exposition of their objects and motives. The attack on the Asso- 
ciation was led by a weekly journal, called ^The Independent,’ which 
was soon joined by the periodical press of England in general 3 and 
this phalanx, formidable from their rank, number, and wealth, with 
the Great Captain of the Age at their head, was speedily discom- 
fited, dispersed, and annihilated. 

It was about this period, and in the mayoralty of Air. Alderman 
Atkins, that the progress of disloyalty and sedition appeared so alarm- 
ing to that venerable person, as to give rise to the exjiression of appre- 
hensions, that the inhabitants of London might, upon getting up some 
luorning, find their throats cut, and the city laid in ashes ! These 
terrific recollections were doubtless the creation of a conspiracy 3 and 
F 2 
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in article from the weekly paper named, published at that period, thus 
concludes: ' That a plot does actually exist for destroying the free- 
dom of the Press, under the very stale pretext of restraining’ its li- 
centiousness, and that this jdot has nothing less for its object than 
the imposition of a previous censorship, (in England,) we have npw, 
we think, fully proved ; and it remains for the public to inflict jus- 
tice upon the conspirators. The Press has ‘‘ bound them, and dragged 
them to the altar." ’ 

4^'he identity of views manifested by the Asiatic transactions of the 
Marquis of Wellesley respecting the Press in which we arc 
now about to narrate, and the domestic proceedings of ‘ The Con- 
stitutional Association,’ or Bridge-street Gang, of of which his 
brother, the Duke of Wellington, was a leading member, is not a 
little remarkable. It is also an extraordinary coincidence, that this 
Association should have presented a bill (which was thrown out with 
indignation by the Grand J\iry) against the same individual, whom 
the noble Martjuis had twenty-three years before expelled from 
India, (without a trial,) as constituting, at that time, the only obstacle 
to his establishment of a Censorship on the Press of that country, — 
we mean Dr, JNIaclean. 

Whether we view the more recent or intermediate transactions of 
these two brothers, or the general tenor of their political conduct 
through life, we shall find them to have been invariably the enemies 
of freedom, and the friends of despotism. When, in the contest 
against Napoleon, it was wished to call forth the energies of the 
Spanish nation, every encouragement was given by Britain to the 
Cortes, seeing that by a representative government this object could 
be most effectually accomplished. These brothers were the princi- 
pal agents employed. When, by the re-action which Bonaparte had 
created against himself, he was overthrown, the Cortes and the 
representative §tvernment of .Spain, which had the most powerfully 
contributed to that event, were, without scruple, left to be sacriliced 
to the despotism of F erdinand VH. The treachery by which Spanish 
freedom was overthrown, and arbitrary power restored in the Penin- 
sula, upon this occasion, must have been at least connived at, if not 
actually promoted. Did cither of these brothers, when so many of 
the representatives of the Spanish nation, who would not have ex- 
posed themselves to the dangers of such a situation but for British 
encouragement and promises of support, were dungeoned, transported, 
torlwred, or otherwise destroyed, ever interpose their good offices 
with Ferdinand in favour of humanity ? Did they ever raise their 
voice in the British Senate in reprobation of his barbarities j or sug- 
gest any means for rescuing the Spanish patriots, victims to British 
seduction, from the persecutions of tyranny and fanaticism ? Not 
that ever we have heard of. And it is of essential importance at all 
times, but at a moment like the present especially, that the British 
people^ pot judging from a few trivial circumstances, wherein men 
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might venially err, but from matters of great importance, and from 
a long uniformity of conduct, should become fully ac<iuainted with 
the characters of their public men, aiming at high power in the 
state. 

From bur first possession of a settlement in Ilindoostan to the 
year 1798, no previous restraint existed on the liberty of the Press 
jn British India. It was in the summer of that year, a very fevf 
months after his arrival in Calcutta, that the Manpiis of Wellesley 
commenced that series of operations against freedom of discussj^i, 
which terminated in the establishment of an Imprimatur, and wie 
consequent extinction of every species of freedom in the Company’s 
territories. We shall begin by inserting the letter of Dr. Maclean 
which gave rise to the commencement of this warfare j and as it 
will appear quite incredible to .all persons in their senses, that such 
a document could have been thought by .any human being to call for 
or to justify the proceedings which followed, we rejoice that the 
actual presence, among the Directors of the East India Company, 
of Mr. II. k5t. George Tucker, who wrote the first official letter upon 
this occasion, being then one of the 8ecrotaries to tlie Government 
of Bengal in the judicial dc])artment, affords so good an opj)ortunity, 
after such a lapse of time, of verifying the tacts of the case. The 
letter was as follows : 

' To the Editor of * The Telegraph* 

* SiK, — I re(jucst you will contradict the account which, through 
some very gross misinformation, was inserted in the last India 
Gazette and Hircarrah,V announcing the death of Mr. Allan Maclean, 
said to be shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter 
from that gentleman, mentioning, indeed, some circumstances wdiich, 
if his antagonist had not possessed an uncommon degree of prudence, 
might have led to that catastrophe ; but I am happy to add, that 
that the only disagreeable elfects of the rencontre have arisen from 
the interference of the jMagistrate of Gauzceporc, whose conduct, 
upon this occasion, I shall take a due opportunity of appreciating. 
I am, bh’f your obedient servant, 

^ Charles Maclean. 

* Calcutta, April 27, 1 7-^8/ 

The circumstances of misconduct, on the part of Mr. Rider, the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore, (it is fitting that the name should be 
recorded,) were these ; On the complaint, by Mr. D’Aguillar, Ulrtner 
in an indigo work with Mr. Maclean, of an assault which he had 
purposely provoked, the Magistrate, without a hearing, committed 
Mr. Maclean to prison, refused to take bail, embarked him for Cal- 
cutta under a guard of a havildar, naick, and twelve sepoys, in a com- 
mon pattella, or baggage-boat, without a decent chujqjer, or roof, to 
ward off the rain. In this boat he was confined for upwards of a 
month, with no less than four sepoys constantly as centinels over 
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him, exposed to wind and weather, and sitting all night in the rain, 
ready to jump over board, every moment expecting the boat to be 
dashed to pieces by the severe north-westers prevalent at that time 
'bf the year. The immediate consequence was a deafness, under 
which he long laboured. 

At Patna, Major Macrae, Captains Macleod and Cameron, and 
the Rev. Dr. Machinnon of the 7bth regiment, publicly applied to. 
the Judge for Mr. INIaelean’s release, offering security for his appear- 
agfip at (hilculta ; but he declined interfering with the orders of the 
M^istrate of (hiuzecpore. Such, however, was the sovereign effi- 
cacy of the promised appreciation of the conduct of this ignorant, 
pjirtial, and despotic Magistrate, that the (h)vernment, apprehensive 
also of their own share of the a})])reeiation, thought fit to issue orders 
for the release of Mr. IMaclean, which met him at IMonghyr. This 
pointed condemnation of his conduct presents a very characteristic 
inconsistency with the support which the Bengal (rovernment, in 
the Bubseipient proceedings, tlionght ht to afford to this minion of 
a Magistrate. But the most curious part of the history is, that the 
whole of tliis assault and iuqirisomucnt was a raanunivre resorted to 
with the view of getting pohsession of the indigo works, in which 
Mr. Maclean had an interest, and at which he resided. 

To these infamous proceedings, iMr. Treves, one of the Benares 
AppealJudges, and a partner of Mr. D’Aguillar in the indigo works, 
together witli his colleague, Mr. Cherry, lent their sanction, although 
they had no proper jurisdiction in the case, ordering Mr. llider to 
send Mr, Maclean to Calcutta, and informing liim that ho had no 
option in the business. Mr. Neave, another of these Ap[)eal Judges, 
who was absent, highly disajiprovcd of their conduct. There cannot 
be a more instructive commentary than these very transactions sup- 
ply, upon the efficiency of ;i Free Press in detecting, and of an en- 
slaved Press in covering, every sjieeies of delinquency. Under the 
pretence of this jnivate fracas, which, until the Uauzeeporc Magis- 
trate interfered, had nothing of a public character, the hideously 
despotic measure was resorted to of sending penalty-bonds, to be 
executed by all indigo jilanters within the Benares district, for the 
first complaint in Court, to forfeit five hundred rupees, and for the 
second, to be sent to Calcutta. 

Mr. Rider, as if there was no court of judicature in Calcutta, 
where he might have redress if he was libelled, prayed the Govern- 
ment protect him from the promised appreciation of his conduct j 
and Dr. Yule, a friend of Dr. Maclean, residing at Mr. Rider’s, 
addressed to him a long letter, beseeching him most earnestly to 
suppress his narrative. The affair g'ave rise to various discussions 
in the newspapers, and excited much' interest in Bengnl j and, in 
due time. Dr. Maclean received tho following notification on the 
subject from % Government : 
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^ Sir, — A representation having been made to Government, re- 
specting a letter which was published in ^ The Tele^raidi’ of the 2.Sth 
of April last, under your signature, I am directed by the Right Hoi^ 
the Governor-General in Council, to inform you, that his Lordshi" 
considers the insinuation in your letter, with regard to the conduct 
4 >f the Magistrate of ( iauzeeporc, to be highly improper j and that 
he accordingly requires, that you submit to (lovernment an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for having published the letter in 
question. — I am, fSir, your obedient humble servant, ’ 

(Signed) ^ 11. St. Gkohok Tucker, Sub-Secretary. 

' Council Chamber, June I, 

We should be curious to know, whether, as a Director of the 
East India Company, Mr. 'J'uckcr holds the doctrine thus avowed by 
him as Secretary, namely, that au apology to a (rovernor-Ccncral 
of India is to be (‘onsidered au atonement for any supposed violation 
of the law. 'khe following answer was returned : 

" To 11. St. G. Tucker, Esq., Sub-Secretary. 

* Sir, — I havT, to acknowledge the receijit of your letter of the 
1st instant, intimating the desire of the Eight Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council, that 1 sliould submit to Government an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for the insinuation, witli regard to the 
conduct of the Magistrate of (biuzee.pore, contained in my letter 
published in ‘ '^I'he 'lYdegraph’ of the ‘kSth April last, which the 
Right Hon. the Governor-ticiUTal in Council considers as highly 
improper. 

‘ In answer, be pleased to acquaint the Right Hon. the. Governor- 
General in Council, that, as my insinuation can be proved to be 
well founded, I must beg leave to decline making the axiology 
required. 

^ Having reason to believe that the Editor of ' The Telegraph’ 
has been written to on the same subject, 1 beg leave to state, that I 
alone am responsible for the transaction, having solicited the inser- 
tion in ‘ The Telegraph’ of the letter in (juestion, for no other reason 
than that it was the iie\t paper for publication. — 1 am. Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 

^ Calcutta, \Oth June, 179S. ' Charles Maclean.’ 

Anxious to act with circumspection, in a case of so delicate a 
nature, and to avoid every fresh occasion of reviving the dispute. 
Dr. Maclean wrote to the Editor of ' The Telegraph ’ as follows ; 

^Dear Sir, — I have had a letter from Government, requiring an 
apology for having jmblished a letter in ‘ The Telegraph,’ in April 
last, respecting the conduct of the Magistrate of Gauzeepore, in the 
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chsfe Maclean and IMr. D. Aguillar. I perceived that there 
’Was aSb a letter addressed to yon upon the same subject. ^ 

* I have returned an answer, declining to make an apology, and at 
the same time declaring tliat I alone am responsible for the inser- 
tion of that letter in ^ 'J’he 1'elegraph,’ having solicited you to give 
it a })laee for no other reason than tluit your paper was the next for 
publication. 

^ As this is a delicate subject, may 1 beg to be favoured with a 
copy of the answer, which you have already sent, oi^ intend to send, 
to the (jovcrnor-deneral in Council ? ]My reason for making this 
request is an anxiety that >our answer, whilst it transfers the wdiole 
blame from yourself, as it juojjcrly may, should he couched in such 
terms as not to lay me under the necessity, uidess called upon, of 
givingany further explanation. — 1 am, <kc. 

* Charles Maclean.’ 

To which the Editor of ^ The 'relegraph ’ returned the following 
answer : 

* Dear Sir, — I have sent in an apology for both letters — but know 

not if it will be acccjjtcd.* I was desired to give the reason for 
publishing them. I answered thus : I beg to assure yon, Sir, I 
had no reason for ])ublishing these letters, but that of conceiving it 
to be within the line of my duty to the public. The first letter 
being signed by Mr. IMaclean, I could not well have rcfiised to 
publish, as by his signature he took u])on himself all responsi- 
bility. 'fhe other letter, f was assured, gave a correct account of a 
public transaction that had been misre})rescntcd, and as such I 
published it. — Your’s, &c. ‘ II. MTIenly.’ 

This apology, however, was not accepted by the ( Jovernor-General 
in Council, and the following one w^as published by his dictation : 

* Apology hy the Editor of the Telegraph. 

‘ The Editor, from error in judgment, having inserted a letter in 
“Ihe Telegraph” ot the !28th of April, under the signature of 
Charle.s Maclean, and also a subsequent letter on the same subject, 
in The Telegraph ” of the E3th May, signed Habeas Corpus,” 
and the terms of both the said letters appearing to him, on recon- 
sideration, to be extremely impro})er, he is induced to apologise for 
having published them ^ particularly as the writers of the said letters 
have assumed a privilege of animadverting, through the medium of 
a public print, upon the proceedings of a court of justice, and of 
censuring the conduct of a public otiiccr, for acts done in his official 
capacity.’ 


* Dr. Maclean’s letter of the 27th of April, and an able letter undef 
the signature of ‘Habeas Corpus,’ attributed to the Rev. Dr. Mackinnon 
of the 76th regiment. 
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But it would have been in vain that the Editor of ' The Tele- 
graph ’ had been induced to subscribe to doctrines befitting the 
fifteenth Century, unless the Press had been generally restrained: 
and Dr. Maclean was the proprietor of a newspaper and a magazine, 
which it was his avowed determination to continue to conduct -iipwi 
principles authorised by the British (.'onstitution in all parts of the 
British domionions. In order, therefore, to be able to impose a 
• Censorship on the Press, it became necessary either to expel Dr. 
Maclean from India, or otherwise to destroy his property. Accord- 
ingly, about a month from the date of his letter declining to make 
an apology, he received, in the following words, intimation of the 
Governor-General’s determination to l)anish him to Europe. 

^ To Mr. Charles Maclean. 

* Sir, — I am directed by the Right lion, the Governor-General in 
Council to inform you, that he lias resolved, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in him by acts of Parliament, to rcipiirc you, as re- 
siding here without license, to return to Europe by the c.xtra ship 
Mildred, now under desi)aieh. 

^ The Right Hon. the Governor-Ciencral in Council further re- 
quires that you give good and suhstantiiil security for complying 
with his reituisition, and he has issued orders to Captain MouggacU 
to secure your person, and to detain you until you shall have given 
the security required, — I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

^ D. Campbkll, Sab.-Scc, 

* Council Chamber, .Juhj 0, 1708.’ 

Previous to the rccei[)t of the above letter, the intentions of the 
Government to secure his person, were privately communicated to 
Dr. Maclean, by one of the clerks of the Secretary’s Ofiicc, at the 
risk, in the event of discovery, of losing his situation ; and he took 
measures for frustrating their views, until lie should have an op- 
portunity of entering into some explanation with them on the sub- 
ject. Some days having elapsed before he could decide upon his 
answer, a correspondence passed between himself and Captain 
Mouggach, which is not of sutficient imjiortanec to merit a place 
here. Respecting the propriety of resisting an enormous misappli- 
cation of an unconstitutional law, there was, in his mind, no ques- 
tion. The mode of resistance formed the only subject of delibera- 
tion. That being determined upon, the following answer was 
transmitted : 

* To D. Campbell, Esq., Sub- Secretary, 8^c. 

* Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, intimating the requisition of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that I should return to Europe by the 
extra ship Mildred, now under despatch j and, in the mean time, 
give good and substantial security for my compliance with his order. 
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* It will not, I hope, bo deemed disrespectful to Government, that, 
whilst they are pleased to adopt measures which must deprive me of 
every means of subsistence, and destroy all mij present prospects in 
life, I should request them to assign the grounds of so severe a pro- 
ceeding ; and thus afford me an opportunity of explaining whatever 
circumstances may have given them an unfavourable impression of 
my conduct. 

But should they hav^c determined, at all events, to enforce their 
resolution against me, without acquainting me with their motives, 
or should the explanations which, after knowing them, I could give, 
be deemed unsatisfactory, I beg leave, i)revious to a compliance with 
their orders, to state some circumstances peculiar to iny situation, 
which, I have no doubt, the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council will find not unworthy of his consideration. 

' Some time ago, two gentlemen hecame bail for me in a sum of 
money, and as 1 have no means of ex(uierating them, but such as 
my continuance in this r'ountry would afford, it becomes my duty to 
represent to the Right I ronourahle the (iovernor-Gencral in Council, 
the injury which my being sent to Rurope would occasion to indi- 
viduals, certainly not implicat'd in any o/fcn(*e that 1 may be sup- 
pose, d to have committed. 

* I am, besides, a married man. Trusting it is not the wish of the 
Right Honourable the Go\ ernor-(ieneral in Council to j)art me from 
my wife, and being, by the juvsent measure, de]n*ived of all my 
resources, T hoj)c it will not he deemed unreasonable in me to expect 
that the Right Honour.ihle the (iovernor-CJeneral in Council should 
order a ])assage to be provided for her, with suitable accommo- 
dations. 

'With respect to the security required, having already given that 
of the two gentlemen above alluded to, for my personal attendance, 
on the 25th of October next, at the .Siqjremo Court here, I submit, 
with deference, how far I can, with propriety, ask security that 1 
shall return to Europe before that period. — 1 am, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

' Charles Maclean.’ 

' Calcutta, \Sth of July, 1798.’ 

On the following day. Dr. Maclean received private information 
that orders had been issued to Captain Mouggach to permit him to 
remain in his house until the Mildred should be on the eve Of sail- 
ing ; then to force open his door, and to carry him on board that 
ship. From the 9th to the 20th of July, he kept his door almost 
constantly shut, went on with his business as well as the nature of 
such a situation would permit, and patiently awaited the result. 
Early on the morning of the 20th, he received the following com- 
munication : 
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' To Mr. Charles Maclean, 

( — I send you this to apprise you, that I have a full answer 
to your letter addressed to Govcrmiicnt, dated the 13th instant, and 
to acquaint you that I shall call myself with it in the course of this 
forenoon, In the meantime 1 have to observe, that there will be 
no occasion for your concealing yourself from me, as a security is 
only required for your fulfilling the contents of the letter which I 
*shall deliver to you, and which security, I am well assured, you luive 
in your power to give on the shortest notice. 

* This business being settled, it will free you from all restraint, or 
fear of being apprelicndcd in the streets, which might be the case 
should matters remain unexplained. — I am, iSir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

^ .1. Mougoacii, 

" Port William, 20th ,Tuhj, 1708. ‘ Captain, Town- Adjutant' 

An answer was immediately returned, as under : 

^ To Captain J. Mouggach, Town-Adjutant, S;c. 

' Sir, — Before I received your note of this morning, I had resolved 
to WTite to you to-day, intimating that 1 should be’ ready, at three 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, to deliver myself into yoUr custody, 
or to take such other steps as the (lovernment may direct, in order 
to ensure a compliance with their first reijuisition. 

‘ But as I am ignorant of what may be the contents of the letter 
which you now have tt) deliver to me from (jovernment, and cannot 
therefore judge how far it may be proper in me to comply with 
their present wishes, 1 must be excused from consenting to a per- 
sonal conference to-day, unless you previously assure me, upon 
your honour, that 1 shall not be molested, if I should be unable to 
assent to the propositions which you may have to make, 

' On my part, I beg leave to assure you, that, far from intending 
to evade, I am preparing, with as much speed as possible, to comply 
with the orders of the Bight lion, the Govcrnor-Cleneral in Council, 
to return to Europe by the Mildred. 

‘ Should you, in the meantime, have anything to communicate by 
a note, I shall be hapjiy to attend to it j and 1 have to express my 
regret that it has been necessary for me to give you personally so 
much trouble. — I remain. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

" Calcutta, 20th J 17 ^ 8 . 'Charles Maclean.’ 

About noon of the same day. Captain Mouggach called at Dr. 
Maclean’s house, and after promising, upon his lionour, that his 
persoh should not be molested, was admitted. He delivered the 
following letter : 

' To Mr. Charles Maclean. 

^ Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, I am directed 
by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to ac- 
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quaint you, that he has thought it proper to require you to teturft 
to Europe. 

‘ Firstly, — For publishing, in a newspaper, a letter containing an 
insinuation of improper conduct on the part of one of the public 
Magistrates in the discharge of his duty, and, when called upon to 
make an apology for that offence, refusing, in the most disrespectful 
terms, to make such apology. 

'Secondly, — Because the (lOvernor-Gencral in Council finds, that 
that you are the same person whom (Tovtrmiient before ordered to 
return to Europe, in consequence of your having quitted the ship to 
which you were attached, and remained in the country without per- 
mission j an order which could not he enforced, from your having 
removed yourself out of the reach of the officers who were directed 
to execute it. • 

' 111 consideration of the circumstances stated in your letter, the 
Governor-General in Council will .allow you to remain in the coun- 
try until the ^25th of October next, jirovided that you immediately 
give satisfactory security to proceed to Europe, in any ship which 
may sail after that date, and in which he may retpiirc you to embjirk. 

' The Governor-General in C'ouneil can have no intention of sepa- 
rating you from your family, .and a charter-party passage will be 
allowed you both in the slnp in which you may be ordered to em- 
bark, agreeably to the establi died usages on such occasions. — I am. 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

' D. C 'ampuell, Suh- Secretary, 

^'Council Chamber, July 19, 1798.’ 

Here, probably for the first time in the history of the world, the 
atrocious principle is avowedly acted upon, that an individual may, 
at the caprice of a Governor, and without the form of a trial, be re- 
moved from his business and means of subsistence, to the destruc- 
tion of his property, and all his prospects in life, and banished to a 
distant country, for ha\ing merely made an ' iminvation of impro- 
per conduct against a IMagistrate, the truth of that insinuation being 
notorious, from facts immediately before the world j and the still 
more base principle, if possible, that, for an offence against the law, 
an apology to a Governor is the apjuopriatc alonement ! This insi- 
nuation of improper conduct, and the refusal to make an apology, 
WTre immediately followed by the destruction cjf an income between 
seven and eight hundred pounds per annum, the annihilation of all 
present prospects in life, the removal of the person from India to 
England, and, as if these various punishments were still inadequate to 
the grievous offences committed, from that time to the present mo- 
ment, being a period of nearly thirty years, has Er. Maclean been 
doomed to suffer the iniiiction of a general and ‘unrelenting perse- 
cution from the numerous adherents of desjiotism, for having en- 
deavoured, as fnr as depended upon him, to maintain the liberty of 
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the Press inviolate in India ; for, after all, that will be seen to have 
been the real question at issue. 

Under the head ^ firstly’ of this letter, the offence alleged branches 
into tlurec parts, of which the last, besides being, like the others, 
unfounded, is exceedingly ludicrous. Dr. Maclean is accused of 
having expressed his refusal to apologise for his insinuation " in the 
, most disrespectful terms.’ His words are, ^ as my insinuation can 
he proved to he well founded, 1 must beg leave to decline making the 
apology required.’ How these terms can hd deemed ^ must disre- 
spectfid' excepting in the distenqicred brain of an Eastern satrap, 
it is difficult for a man of plain understanding even to imagine. 

Under th. head ^secondly,’ is a new charge, which is totally 
groundless. The former order of (iovernment alluded to, was 
founded on a misre])rehentation, which is explained by a letter, sub- 
sequently inserted, of Captain Hudson of the Iloui^hton, an attested 
copy of which was sent to the (lovernor-Ceiieral. For several 
years after the occurrence alluded 10, Dr. IMaclean was a constant 
resident of the Town of Calcutta, and might at any time have been 
sent to Europe by Sir J. Shore (Lord Teignmouth,) had he delighted 
in acts of despotism, and in enq)loying the 'fowm- Adjutant to hunt 
his game. There have been always in India thousands of persons 
similarly situated, pursuing their respective avocations without mo- 
lestation. liut subsequent to this determination of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, there was no safety, whether with or without the protec- 
tion of a license, for the adherents of a Free Press. This was the 
great offence I 

The concluding paragraph of this official letter graciously con- 
descends to state, that a ‘ charter-parly passaifc ’ will be allowed 
Mrs. Maclean in the same ship, ‘ ai^recabhj to the established ?(S(/gc 
on such occasions.' The intimation of this most impudent and men- 
dacious remark respecting ^ established iisjige,’ was, doubtless, to 
induce a belief, that to send ladies to Europe as charter-party pas- 
sengers, was (piite a common occurrence, although it is more than 
probable that not an instance of the kind ever happened. To what 
pitiable shifts are governments reduced, when they lind themselves 
under the necessity of seeking to give a false colouring to base and 
indefensible transactions ! The accommodations of a charter-party 
passage are, room to swing a liammock among the sailors, and a 
certain daily allowance of salt-beet^ biscuit, and spirits. Now, if 
such accommodations were never offered to a lady by any former 
Governor-General, what becomes of ' the established usage on such 
occasions ’ ? But, even if the^case had repeatedly occurred, prece- 
dent cannot justify an act of indecency any more than an act of 
oppression. 

At this period, it seemed not improbable to Dr. ^laclcan, that, by 
availing himself of the authority of the Supreme C’ourt of J udicature, 
— Sir Robert Chambers, the Chief- Justice, being well disposed to 
grant him the protection of the laws of England, — he might have 
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4efedted the Governor-General, in 3 o far as to be able to remain in 
India in defiance of his will ; but, considering that he would have 
been a permanent cause of contention between these high parties j 
that his property and prospects would be, at any rate, sacrificed in 
the struggle j and that the liberty of the Press in India, the real ob- 
ject at issue, as had already been rendered manifest by the abject 
apologies dictated to the Editor of ^ The Telegraph,’ would have 
been cxtinguislied without opposition or complaint, but from a soli- 
tary individual 3 whilst, although the fact eventually turned out to 
be otherwise, it would have been unreasonable at that time not to 
have entertained some expectation of ultimate redress in England 
for these complicated acts of oppression, as well as of punishment, 
for the public deliinpiencies which they involved, — he deemed it more 
judicious, as well as more becoming, not to resort to any indirect 
means of partially eluding the despotism of the Manjuis of Wel- 
lesley, but to meet it at once, leaving him loaded with the guilt and 
responsibility of the unqualified exeicise of that ojicn and profligate 
tyranny, by which he seemed desirous of early distinguishing his 
Indian government. Under these impressions, the following an- 
swer was written : 

^ To D. Camphcll, Esq., Sub-Scerctarij, 8^c. ■ 

* SiH, — I have received your letter of the ‘ 20 th instant, stating the 
reasons of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
for requiring me to return to Europe, 

'In answer to the first, be pleased to inform the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, that 1 refused to make an 
apology for the insinuation of improper conduct on the part of the 
Magistrate of Gauzeeporc, contained in my letter of the ‘27th of 
April last, published in ‘ The Telegraph,’ not only from a thorough 
conviction of its truth, but also because such a])ology might operate 
unfavourably towiirds my friend, Mr. Allan Maclean, in his endea- 
vours to procure redress for a series of the most ignominious op- 
pressions perhaps ever exercised upon a British subject in India, — 
endeavours in which I was, and am still determined to support him 
by all the means in my power. If the terms of my refusal have 
seemed to convey disrespect, I can only say that it was not in the 
smallest degree intended and I am even convinced, that, upon a 
re-consideration of my letter, it will appear so to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-General in Council himself. 

' Respecting the second charge, I beg leave to state, that the order 
of the former Governor-General in Council for my return to Europe, 
was founded upon a misrepresentation of the manner in which I had 
quitted the ship I was attached to j and that the explanation given 
was such as induced him not to enforce that order. What was then 
submitted in my justification, has been since confirmed, beyond a 
doubt, by the acknowledgments of Captain Hudson of the Houghton, 
which I have the honour to enclose for the information of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council. 
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^ Should the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
after what I have stated, persist in his intention of sending me to 
Kurope, I request you will be pleased to inform him, that having, 
since my letter of the 13th instant, given indemnification to the two 
gentlemen who had become responsible for my appearance in the 
Supreme Court on the 25th of October, 1 am now as ready to com- 
ply with his requisition as I can be at any subsequent period ; and 
4hat I cannot, in any case, think of troubling my friends to make 
themselves amenable for my conduct. 

With respect to the charter-party passage which the Right lion, 
the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to propose for 
my wife, as that kind of passage is subject to inconveniences which 
I cannot permit her to sliare, 1 prefer tlie alternative of leaving her 
Ijehind j and must, therefore, be jiermitted to decline the olfer. — 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘ CiiAiiLKs Maclkan. 

^ Calcutta, July 23, IfOSf 

[Attested Copy of Captain Hudson’s Letter, enclosed in the above.] 
To Charles Maclean, Esq. 

^ Sir, — I am favoured with yours of yesterday ; in answer theri^to, 
I am ready to declare, that [ understand the cause of your having 
(juitted the Houghton, of which ship you were Surgeon, on her 
former voyage to Rengal, to have been entirely owing to indispo- 
sition, which rendered you unable to go on board j and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the oflicial letter transmitted tlirougli the ])ilot 
to the Governor-General, was to that eU’ect^ and, therefore, if 
)ou were reported “run” on the shij>’s books, it must have been 
owing to mistake, which hapj)ened without my knowledge, and 
eonsec|uently, without any orders given to that etfeet by me. On 
this I shall be ready to aiford the tidiest explanation to any friend 
of yours in England^ and I shall be happ)' to do any thing in my 
power to remove any difficulty or objection that may have oceurred 
from qny representation that may have been made, relative to the 
cause of your having quitted the Houghton, on her late voyage to 
Rengal. 

‘ The Company’s medical journal w'as continued on board the 
Houghton, by Mr. Carmichael, who acted as surgeon cju the pas.-^fige 
home. It was the same journal that hud been begun by you, and 
was regularly signed by me, as commander of the ship. — 1 am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

' Rohmrt Hudson. 

* Calcutta, Nov. 23, 17^7-’ 

We must pause at this point, which embraces nearly all the cor- 
respondence that passed between the Government and Dr. Maclean 
on this occasion j and in our next we shall follow this up, by a 
transcript of Dr. Maclean’s private journal, kept at the time, and 
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For evet Thine, 


never yet published, with the original of which we have been fur- 
nished by the writer himself, which will throw more light than 
even the correspondence itself upon the infamous proceedings of 
the Indian authorities. 


Fob Eveb Thin e.* 

For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 

For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast j 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 

Shall leave us love — till life itself be past. 

The world may wrong us, wc will brave its hate ; 

False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 

Though bowed by cankering cares, we’ll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine ! 

For ever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy pla(‘id brow j 

When youth’s rich glow, its ‘ purple light,’ is tied, 

And lilies bloom where roses flourish now ■, — 

Say, shall I love the fading beauty less 

VVhose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ? — 

No, — come what will, thy steadfast truth I’ll bless. 

In youth, in age — thine own, for ever thine ! 

For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour. 

When gentle hearts to^ tenderest thoughts incline ; 

When balmiest odours from each closing llower 
Arc breathing round me, — thine, for ever thine ! 

For ever thine ! ’mid Fashion’s heartless throng j 
In courtly bowers j at Folly’s gilded shrine — 

Smiles on my cheek, light words upon my tongue, 

Aly deep heart still is thine, — for ever thine ! 

'For ever thine, amid the boisterous crowd. 

Where the jest sparkles, with the sparkling wine j 

I may not name thy gentle name aloud, 

But drink to thee, in thought, — for ever thine ! 

I would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound, — 

The depths of love could such rude hearts divine ? 

Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round. 

My thoughts, my thoughts are thine, — for ever thine ! 

For ever thine, whate’er. this heart betide j 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast j 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside. 

Shall leave us love — till life itself be past I 


• By Alaric A. Watts.-i-Frow the ' Literary Souvenir/ for 1828. 
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OU THE Poems attributed to HdMER. 


[ Translated, for ‘ The Oriental Herald,* from the recent Work of M. Benjamin Constant.] 

The famous problem of the identity of the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey has found a new investip^ator in M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, the celebrated member of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
In his work on religion, of which a new volume has been recently 
])ublished, on passing from the consideration of the polytheism of 
the heroic ages to the times of sacerdotal religion, he felt the neces- 
sity of giving some explanation of the religious system of the Greeks, 
such as it is presented in the works attributed to Homer j and he 
was thence led to the irujuiry, whether the Iliad and Odyssey can 
be ascribed to the same poet j whether they do not rather belong to 
different epochs •, and whether each of these poems, taken separately, 
is not in itself a collection of several distinct rhapsodies. The high 
reputation of the author, and the clear, elegant, and philosophical 
manner in which he has treated the subject, assure us that an ex- 
tract of this portion of his work, which might form in itself a se- 
parate essay, will not be unacceptable to our readers : 

The religion of the Greeks of the heroic ages, such as we view 
it in the Iliad, says our author, lent no material aid to morality. A 
religious feeling, it is true, seemed struggling to introduce notions 
of humanity, of generosity, and of justice but there existed a na- 
tural repulsion and variance between this feeling and the character 
of the system it sought to modify. 

It is otherwise in the Odyssey. In that work morality forms a 
very important part of religion. As early as the seventh line of the 
First Bodk, the companions of Ulysses arc said to have, by their 
sins, precluded their return to their country 5 and if the principal 
crime they had committed was the slaughter of the herds of Apollo, 
which implies a feeling of personiil interest on the part of the deity, 
yet the justice of the gods, in many other passages, is independent 
of their personal interest. Every sort of crime excites their indig- 
nation. * Should I force my mother to quit the house,’ says Tele- 
niachus, ' she would invoke the ftiries.’ Jupiter inflicts on the 
(Greeks a disastrous voyage for their want of prudence and justice. 
The gods warn AEgisthus against assassinating Agamemnon, that lie 
niight espouse the widow of his victim > and when he has perpetrat- 
ed the murder, they visit him with immediate punishment, Minerva 
approves this chastisement; and demonstrates the justice of it ^ and 
•Jupiter adds, that iEgisthus has committed the crime in opposition 
to the destinies. This new point "of view, also, in which men are 
forbidden to attribute to fate the consequences of their own errors, 

an improvement on former ideas of morality* Minerva, again, 
Oriental Herald, Foi. 16. G 
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in teproaching the gods for abandoning Ulysses, whom she protects, 
does not ground her mediation in his favour on the number of his 
sacrifices, but on the justice and gentleness of the hero. ^ 1 will 
not detain thee by force,’ said Alcinous to Ulysses ; ' such an act 
would incur the displeasure of Jupiter. Were 1 to kill thee after I 
had made thee my guest, with what confidence could I address my 
prayers to the sovereign of the gods T Telemachus, on several 
occasions, threatens the suitors with the celestial anger. Ulysses^ 
on arriving among the Cyclops, sends to discover if the inhabitants 
of the island are kind to strangers, and fear the immortal protectors 
of the suppliant. This protection, it must be owned, is characteristic 
also of the Jupiter of the Iliad, but it belongs in a much higher 
degree to the supreme deity of the Odyssey, The former only 
concerns himself for those who implore him because they embrace 
his altars, and because his glory is interested in their safety ■, the 
second takes their cause in hand, because they arc unarmed and 
defenceless. 

The gods of the Odyssey interfere, in their capacity of gods, in 
the transactions of man with man. J'hey wander disguised about 
the world, to observe the deeds of the vicious and of the virtuous. 
In the Iliad, the excitements to their resentment are neglect of 
sacrifice, or insults offered to their priests. In the Odyssey, the 
crimes of man towards^ his fellow being, are the objects of their 
displeasure, and of their severity. In the Iliad, the gods confer on 
mortals strength, courage, prudence, cunning : in the Odyssey, 
they inspire them with virtue, which tliey reward with happiness. 

- If in one solitary instan(*e in the Odyssey, the suitors contem- 
plate a murder without appearing to apprehend the disapprobation 
of the gods on account of it, until they arc diverted from their 
project by a divine portent 5 this happens because every epoch in 
wliich new ideas are introduced, before those which foripfierly pre- 
vailed are completely fallen into discredit, must bo a period of con- 
tradictions. Besides, even in this instance, the gods themselves 
protest against this expectation of impunity, as derogatory to their 
celestial character. The suitors deemed that they were addressing 
the gods of the Iliad 3 — the gods of the Odyssey reply to them. 
We might hazard the assertion, that a long interval had separated 
the gods of the two poems, and that during that interval their 
moral education hud been advancing. 

The effects of religion must not be confounded with the use made 
pf mythology in poetry. This use is, perhaps, less frequent in the 
Odyssey Bian in the Iliad 3 but the effects of religion, properly 
90 called, are much more diversified in the former. In that poem, 
man is shown as having combined, in a much better manner, the 
means of rendering the gods not only propitious to individual in- 
terests, but useful to public order. 

, The gpds o| thje Odyssey possess a degree of dignity much 
more exalted than those of the Iliad, The description of Olympus 
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in flie former poem is more brilliant, the felicity of its inhabitants 
is more perfect. The dissensions before attributed to the gods, 
were the result of the observations of an infant people, struck by 
the disorders and irregularities of nature j these dissensions cease 
in proportion as men discover the secret order which pervades this 
apparent confusion. Thus the disputes of the gods, those disputes 
which occupy so much space in the Iliad, are hardly alluded to 
jn the Odyssey 3 and when they are mentioned, they are drawn in 
a manner less defined, and of a milder character. ]\linerva dares 
not openly protect Ulysses, from the fear of giving offence to 
Neptune. 

The distance placed between the gods and men, is also much 
greater in the one than in the other of these poems. In the Iliad 
the gods are incessantly in action, and they all interfere. In the 
Odyssey, Minerva is almost the only divinity who appears. In the 
first, the gods act after the manner of men : they themselves strike 
the blows j they raise shouts which make the heavens and earth 
resound j they snatch from the hands of the warriors their broken 
weapons. In the other, JMinerva oj)erates only by secret inspira- 
tions, or at least in a mysterious and invisible manner. 

Instead of those combats, unworthy of the divine majesty, and 
which the bard of Achilles describes so complacently, the poet who 
celebrates Ulysses shows us but once only, and that as a mere tra- 
dition, and not as an action of the poem, a rash warrior defying 
Apollo 3 but here not even a stnigglc ensues, — the adversary of the 
god perishes resistless, — he is rather chastised than contpicred. 

In the Iliad, when the immorfid gods desire to concejd themselves 
from human view, they are obliged to envelope themselves in a 
cloud 3 their nature is to be visible : the miracle consists in ren- 
dering themselves invisible. Often are they recognized in spite of 
their efforts at concealment. Minerva, when she descends from the 
skies, is perceived by both Greeks and Trojans 3 and Apollo, in 
order not to be seen by Patroclus, surrounds himself with a veil of 
dense obscurity. But in the Odyssey, Homer makes it impossible 
to recognize a god against his will. 'J'hus, then, in this second epoch, 
it is the nature of the gods to be invisible : it is by an extraordinary 
exertion of their power that they make themselves seen. 

Thetis, in the Iliad, is constrained by Jupiter to espouse Pelcus. 
In the Odyssey the gods disapprove the marriages of goddesses with 
mortals : the mixture of the two races appeared to them an unsuit- 
able alliance, Jupiter forbids Calypso to espouse Ulysses 3 and with ^ 
his thunderbolt destroys Jasion tor having contracted with Ceres a ’ 
too ambitious marriage. 

These differences in the two epic poems of Homer might furnish 
many objections to the picture we have drawn, in the preceding part 
t>f our work, of the first polytheism of Greece 3 but should they be 

G2 
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found to extend to other objects besides those of religion, instead of 
embarrassing the question, they would solve it : since they would 
indicate a change in the social state, which would explain that of the 
religious system. 

Let us examine the Odyssey under this point of view. It dis- 
plays then, as it appears to us, the commencement of a period tend- 
ing to a pacific character : w’e perceive in it the earliest attempts at 
legislation, the first efforts of commerce, the primitive establishment* 
of relations of friendshij) and interest between people, substituting 
for brutal force, transactions of reciprocal accord, and for conquest 
and violent spoliations, exchanges by mutual consent. 

The rising of the people of Ithaca against Ulysses, after the 
slaughter of the suitors, discloses a germ of republicanism, and an 
ap[)eal to the rights of the })coplc against their chiefs, — principles 
found subsequently more fully develoi)cd in the works of Hesiod. 

One of the traits which characterises the Odyssey, is a certain 
curiosity — a thirst for those sorts of knowledge whose existence is 
a proof of times of rc}>osc and leisure, tlie dawn of which had begun 
to show itself. 

Ulysses is licld up to us as one who had learnt much, and who had 
observed the manners of many j>eoplc. He ]jro]ongs his travels, 
and braves a thousand perils, for the sake of ac(piiring knowledge. 
The praise of science is often repeated, and this sentiment we find 
incorporated in the very fables. Atlas, the father of Calypso, bearing 
on his shoulders the pillars whieli sej)arate the skies from the earth, 
is acquainted with what the depths of the sea contain. Calypso her- 
self gives to Ulysses lessons of astronomy, and the Syrens are re- 
presented as seducing, principally because their songs are instructive. 
To satisfy this thirst for a knowledge of the wonders of foreign lands, 
the author of the Odyssey collects from all parts the fabulous re- 
citals of travellers, and inserts them in his poem. Hence we have 
his Circe, the more simple model of Armida and Alcina j his Cy- 
clops, connected with mythology by their descent from Neptune j 
and his Lestrygones, of whom the traces are to be found in the frag- 
ments of the first Greek historians. 

These characters are manifest signs of the epoch in which man- 
kind, as yet sufficiently youthful to allow their imagination full scope, 
and sufficiently infantine to believe any thing, is yet advanced to 
the age for desiring to know every thing 3 an epoch clearly pos- 
terior to that of the Iliad, in which the Greeks, occupied with the im- 
mediate interests of their own life, and consuming their strength in 
attack and defence, scarcely looked beyond themselves. 

The condition of the women, whose state ever keeps pace with 
civilization, is described as quite differently in the Odyssey and in 
the Iliad. Arcta, the wife of Alcinous, exercises an influence the 
most complete over her husband, and the subjects of her husband. 
The delicate modesty of Nausicaa, and her refined sensibility, imply 
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a state of sociely far advanced towards perfection. Tlic fear which 
she expresses of pronouncing the word ' marriage ’ in her father’s 
presence, her description of the scandal, and, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of the gossip of the Pheacians, in the sight of whom 
she would not venture through the to\^ with a stranger, betoken 
a nice and refined attention to the relations of society in a pacitie 
and civilized country. 

* Homer, it may be said, having to paint the Phcacians, a com- 
mercial nation, has skilfully brought forward the peculiarities which 
would distinguish the manners of such a j)eo[)le from the warlike 
habits of Greece. Put in the Iliad, also, Homer bad to describe 
a people more civilized, and less exclusively warlike than his fel- 
low-countrymen, yet he never views this advance in the social con- 
dition but on its dark side ; he ever sj)eaks of the Trojans as an 
effeminate race. On the contrary, it is with approbation and satis- 
faction that the Pheacian civilization is described in the Odyssey. 
The admiration, or rather the surprise, shown by the Homer of the 
Iliad, at the luxury which reigned in Troy, is that of a man as yet 
a stranger to such a degree of luxury; but the bard of Ulysses 
shows himself habituated to it ; he appreciates and admires it, 

The end of the sixth book of the Iliad, the parting of Andro- 
mache and Hector, affords the only instance in which conjugal love 
is painted in touching colours ; but even here the picture is that of 
conjugal love in despair, surrounded by all the horrors of ’./ar, a 
prey to all the agitation of a situation without resource, and not of 
a domestichappiness, the conseijuence of order and tran([iiillity gua- 
ranteed by the laws. In the Odys-^ey, the prudent Penelope, in 
the midst of her grief, manages her household, and only gives loose 
to her complaints, when, after having shared the labour of her 
women, and attended to all her domestic duties, she enters her 
solitary apartment to bathe with tears the nuptial couch. And let 
it be remarked, also, that with the exception of this Penelope, all 
the Greek women of the heroic ages, Eriphyle, Helen, C'lytemnestra, 
Phaedra, are represented as guilty of assassination, of treason, ot 
adultery. Penelope is the transition from this state of violence and 
barbarity, to one more moral, more mild, and consecpiently of later 
date than that of which it is the substitute. Euryclca herself, that 
faithful nurse and watchful guardian, proves, by the respect with 
which she is treated, although in an inferior station of life, the consi- 
deration enjoyed by women in the state of society of the Odyssey. 
Helen, who, in the Iliad, contents herself with lamenting her 
crimes and committing fresh ones, appears in the other Epopee, with 
a dignity which makes her errors forgotten. 

To prove that the condition of the women had not changed 
during interval of the two poems, may be cited, perhaps, the 
occujmtion of the female captives, and the imperious discourse of 
Telemachus to his mother, — a discourse which has been advanced as 
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^ pi‘oof of the subordinate condition of the Greek womOn. But in 
this case the meauing of four verses, dictated evidently by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, has been very much exaggerated. Tele- 
machus, incited by Minerva, who on quitting him gave him roo;n- 
to divide that a goddOssha(f appeared to him, desires to leave Ithaca 
Unknown to Penelope ; the idea afflicts him ; he in his trouble 
makes use of expressions which have for their object to get rid of 
the presence of his mother, who might throw obstacles in the way of 
his designs. Ilis conduct is an exception, caused by an unusual 
conjuncture. The poet himself adds, that Penelope was astonished 
at the behaviour of Telemachus j and throughout the rest of the 
poem, the son of Ulysses shows the greatest deference to his 
mother. She is supreme in the palace j he is obliged to use pre- 
cautions ill order to quit Ithaca without her consent. She shows 
herself in the midst of the suitors, and appears amongst them as 
mistress of the palace which they are devastating. There are even 
two verses which prove that she exercised over her son a positive 
authority. She never permitted him, says Enryclea, to command 
the female slaves. Yet, if he had succeeded in his capacity of chief 
of the family to all the rights of his father, he would have had over 
the slaves of both sexes the same rights as Ulysses himself, who 
caused them to he chastised for their misconduct. These circum- 
stances should have guided the readers of the Odyssey to the true 
sense of the four verses which seemed to throw Penelope into a 
situation of 6ulx)rdination in relation to her son ; but the readers of 
the ancients have hut too often found in those writings only what 
they were beforehand persuaded they should find. 

The lot of the female slaves is, we acknowledge, the same in both 
poems. The laws of war, more severe than the ysages of peace, 
were also more slow in receiving modilication •, even when the in- 
tercourse between fellow-citizens has become softened, it is natural 
enough that the ancient barbarity towards enemies should continue. 
Yet the destiny of the captive women is mentioned in the Odyssey 
in a language more compassionate than in the Iliad. Does not 
this sliglit dilfercnce j)rove an improvement in domestic manners, 
an improvement which had been attended by the painful conse- 
quence of rendering more terrible the lot of female prisoners ? 
The more happy the life they led in the bosom of their families the 
more odious must slavery have appeared to them. The mbre their 
husbands began to assign them honourable rank in society, the 
more repugnance they must have felt to lavish their charms on arro- 
gant ravishers, who regarded them as a conquest. Briseis in the 
Iliad, the Briseis whose father had been killed by Achilles, at- 
taches herself to the conqueror without scruple and without remorse j 
while the Odyssey presents us the picture of a woman, a prisoner, 
who is driven forward by force of blows j a rigorous treatment, 
which necessarily supposes in the unfortunate object of it a re- 
sistance, of which the Iliad offers us no example. 



We will venture yqt further. The Odyssey not only exhibits 
proof of a change in the condition of the women, but the effects of 
that change. It discloses the advantages which had been derived 
from it, and which consist in greater gentleness, a higher degree 
of charm, in more internal felicity j but it at the same time shows 
the evils which had ensued on these changes, and which are of a 
period still later than the benefits which had arisen. This perhaps 
• requires some explanation. 

The increased influence of women is attended with this natural 
consequence ; the intercourse of men with these companions of 
their lives, who have aciiuired a more important station in society, 
becomes a more (X)nstant and habitual occu[)ation. From this it 
results that love is regarded in a more detailed manner, in a greater 
variety of shades tlian before, and that the lights in which it is 
viewed are diversified. Of this variety of ways of regarding love, 
one is to look upon it as a matter of levity, as frivolous, as more 
or less immoral, and as a subject for pleasantry. But this view of 
the passion will not be taken of it until the serious ones have been 
exhausted. People whose manners are entirely rude treat love 
without delicacy, but do not make it the object of their jests* 
Whenever w’e find a writer who exercises his humour on this theme, 
wc may be sure that he lived amongst men to a certain degree 
civilized. Now, we find indications of a disposition of this kind in 
the Odyssey, while in the Iliad no trace of it is to be found. 
The history of the amours of Mars and V'enus — a tradition, by the 
way, of later date than the Iliad, for in tliat ])ocm Vulcan has 
Charis, and not V'^enus, for his spouse — casts on the deceived lius- 
band a tincture of ridicule. 

The infidelity of Helen is treated in a tone far more solemn. 
Mcnelaus is injured, Init nol)ocly regards the outrage as a theme for 
raillery. The Arorcury of the Odyssey, jesting with Apollo on 
the fortune of Mars, which he envies, is X\\Qpciii-mailrc of a society 
already in a state of corruption. Barbarous people consider pleasure 
ill a graver light j it is with all imaginable seriousness that Aga- 
uiomnon announces to the asseinhled Greeks, that he destines 
Chryscis for his bed, because in his eyes she surpasses Clytem- 
neslra iu beauty. It is without the least mixture of pleasantry that 
Thetis proposes to her son, in his despair for the death of Patroclus, 
to divert his grief by converse with a beautiful damsel. 

The characters which arc common to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
strike an attentive eye by other differences 3 and these differences 
always betoken an advancement on the part of the Odyssey. 

In both poems hospitality is a sacred duty j but the hospitality 
of the Odyssey has something milder and more feeling in it than 
that of the Iliad. In the hospitality of the Iliad there is nothing but 
good faith 3 there is delicacy in that of the Odyssey. 

Nor is this nil : these two poems arc not distinguished merely in 
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points' morality, they vary in a literary point of vieWitlsd j land 
these differences, as well as those above noticed, indicate twoi epochs 
of an improvement in civilization. n 

’ The unity in the action of a poem, which renders that action more 
simple and clear ; the concentration of interest by v/hicb the interest 
itself is rendered more lively and more intense, are improvements in 
the art. Such improvements are unknown to the Iliad. ' In that 
epic the: action has no unity 5 from the earliest books the interest* 
becomes divided. Every hero shines in his turn: Diomed, Ulysses^ 
the two Ajaxes, the aged Nestor, and the youthful Patroclus, partake; 
with Achilles, our divided attention. We often forget 'this very 
Achilles, the hero of the poem, leaving Inm idle in his tent, while 
we follow to the combat the companions in arms whom he abandons; 
There are entire books in which Ids name is scarcely pronounced; 
Some might even be omitted altogether, and yet the loss of them 
remain nnperceived by the reader. ^ 

Tiastly, the object which excites our most continued sympathy is 
Rector : and if, on the one hand, we are drawn on by the spell Cf 
the poet to desire the fall of 'JVoy j on the other, we constantly feel 
a painful sensation, from beholding, in the defender of this unfortu- 
nate city, the only character to which all our delicate and, ^cncrotw 
sentiments can attach themselves without alloy. This fault,. for 
this would certainly be a fault, if the object of the poet had beeivto 
to form a whole poem dev oted to the celebration of the glory of 
Achilles ‘j this fault, we say, has struck critics so forcibly, a$ to in- 
duce them to attribute to Homer the intention of. elevating .the 
Trojans much above the Greeks; and the compassion which, 
atf^mpts to excite for the misfortunes of the former, has appeax^d 
to corroborate this idea. This notion, however, is contradicted *by 
the passages in which the poet speaks, we will not say iii his own 
na'me, for that is never the ease, but in a descriptive tone, which’ 
Inore suited to disclose the secret inclination of the author, than the 
narrative or dramatic parts. 'I'hus, for example, in the picture of 
the lir.st battle in whicli the Greeks engage, their profound sHehd^, 
the order of their march, the regularity of their movements, are 
placed in contrast with the tumult, the cries almost sai^dge,' ’the 
disorder and the want of discipline of the Trojan army. 

But although the Iliad be wanting in unity, it rises above all 
the works which the hand of man has yet producedj by Its continual 
progression in interest, in vivacity, in gicindeur, and in fored, witli 
the exception of one or two episodes, from the beginnihg to the edd; 
Aa)ithe poem proceeds, the action become mor^ imp^tnous; 'the 
passions more violent, the figures more sublime, the exploits of the 
gods more marvellous, and more gigantic. This kind of hlel1t,‘>a^ 
has been observed by a man of high talents, and dceply^eried'^ih 
researches of this nature, is far superior to that mechanical r^gula^ 
rityv which Subjects itself to the' rule of makutg every 'thing' fetibser- 
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vient to ■ one end. But does not this wonderful progression give 
reason to suspect a succession of bards, each of whom aspir^ to 
surpass his predecessors ? 

The Odyssey, on the contrary, is characterised by a constant and 
perfect unity. Not only does every thing in it bear relation to the 
return of Ulysses, but the poet, in attaching our interest from the 
first book to Telemaclius and Penelope, whom be paints to us as 
•weak, defenceless, and oppressed by the suitors, obliges us from tlic 
beginin^ of the poem to form wishes for the return of the father 
and the husband, whom they expect, and who alone can deliver 
them. We desire this arrival on aeeonnt of the interest we feel for 
the youthful age of the son, of the respect w ith which the noble cha- 
racter of the mother inspires us, and of the hatred excited in our minds 
for the intemperate and brutal crowd of their rude persecutors, ' 

The superiority, in point of art, which is conspicnons in the 
Odyssey, is also remarkable in some circimistaiiecs of less im- 
portance, but which deserve to be noticed. Mueli more ('are is 
shown to avoid repetitions than in the Iliad. Ulysses, under the 
roof of Alcinous, when in the narration of his travels he arrives af 
the incidents which the poet had related in the former book^, 
breaks off, in order not to repeat a thing which liad been already 
told. The idea also of commencing the j)ocm in the middle of the 
action, in order to give occasion to the hero to recount his adveri- 
tures, and to vary the tone of the recital, is an improvement in the 
art : all subsequent writers have adopted the same method, ’ , 

Thus, on the one hand, in the Odyssey, the art of the poet is 
more conspicuous 3 on the other, the poetry of tlic Iliad is mqx^ 
brilliant, and indicates a younger and more vigorous epoch. 

Are all these differences sufficiently accounted for by the supposi-* 
lion of Longinus, that the author of the Iliad, wdio was in his youth, 
or in the vigour of his age, when he wrote his first ])oem, com[) 08 ed 
the Odyssey in his old age ? We think not. Tlie question does 
not turn on a greater or less degree of boldness in conception, or of 
brilliancy of colouring j but on a fundamental variance in the entire 
system of the two epics, and in the divers matters of religion, man- 
ners, usages, condition of the women, and of civil and even political 
life. 

' No individual, be he in youth or in age, escapes the yoke of the 
period in which he fives. When that age happens to be a period of 
advanced civilization, the past may be imitated, but its spirit is not 
to be caught. By inhaling the social atmosphere which surrounds 
us, we make it part of ourselves : what we imbibe becomes identi- 
fied with our existence j every word we utter feels its influence. 
The knowledge of ancient monuments and of ancient opinions is 
the province of erudition ; erudition instructs, but does not inspire 
ua. , She fiirnishes us. with illustrations more, or less happy, with 
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analogies more or less intimate, with allusions, with conttasta, but 
all these become impregnated with the times and with contemporary 
manners. Take Virgil by way of example. He fed, iis it were, on 
Hohier, and he studied the Etruscan traditions j yet he is neither 
Greek nor Tuscan. He is a Homan, tlie courtier of Augustus. We 
<hire assert that it is no more possible that the Homer of the 
Odyssey could have written the Iliad, than that a !few of Alexandria 
could have composed the Psalms of David, or the Book of Job. ’ 

We are forced, therefore, to devote a few pages to the examination 
of another hypothesis, notwithstanding the apprehension that in spite 
of our efforts to be concise we shall probably appear to have devoted 
too much space to this subject. It should be considered, however, 
in our justilication, that the two epics attributed to Homer are the 
only poems which can be adduced us historical monuments. All 
the poets who wrote at periods of more advanced civilization, wrote 
for effect. They know the taste of their age : they have before 
them the treasures of past times j from these they cull at their 
convenience, according to the end they have in view, — many without 
discernment, all without accuracy. Tlie most faithful confine them* 
selves to the embellishment of the manners tlicy describe j but to 
embellish things is to change their nature. The date of their works, 
then, becomes a (juestion purely literary. 

This date throws light on Ih.c state of letters at the period when 
the respective writers flourished, but none at all on the trutli of 
their pictures, if they treat of any age other than their own. Place 
the ihhieid a hundred years earlier or a hundred years later than its 
true epoch, and your ideas will be changed as to the literary merit 
of that age j but you will know then, as you do at present, that a 
knowledge of the manners of the Trojans is not to be sought in the 
Aincid. The case is not the same with tlie Homeric poems. The 
Iliad represents to us with accuracy tlie manners of a })copIe 
such as the Greeks would be a( llie time of the Trojan war : but as 
the Odyssey transmits us details of a very different character, 
if we suppose the works to be written at the same time, or with nn 
interval of a few years only, suspicion is thrown on the fidelity of 
botli. The date of the Homeric jmerns is not merely important as 
a matter of criticism, — it is decisive evidence in the history of the 
human race. 

Were it proved that the Iliad and the Odyssey are not by 
tlie same author, but, on the contrary, that the Odyssey is of an 
age subsequent to that of the Iliad, and belongs to a period of 
civilization much more advanced, all the differences which we have 
already noticed would be explained without difficulty. Let us see, 
therefore, if there be any thing in the monuments, or in the volumes 
of antiquity, to rebut this opinion. 

Let us first of all observe, that the notion is not a novel one. 
The authenticity of the two poems attributed to Homer has ap- 
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pearfed doubtful to learned men of every age. It has been attempted 
to make the solution of this problem depend on tluit of one still 
more obscure, namely, whether in the time of Homer the art of 
writing was in usage. Many probabilities countenance the nega- 
tive opinion on this point. But were that ipiestion decided aflirina- 
tively, no proof would thence result in favour of the authenticity of 
^these poems. 

In the first place, it w^ould remain cipially doubtful whether their 
author had written them. 'I'lie ditticulties wliich must have op- 
posed the dissemination of the art of writing, or which must have 
sprung from tlie want of materials on which to write, are obvious. 
AVhat a long interval must have elapsed between tlie first inscrip- 
tions rudely engraved in stone or brass, and the reduction to writing 
of works of a very different vohime ! 

There exists among all nations, as a celebrated and learned man 
(Wolff) has observed, a fact which lives the period at w'hich the use 
of writing has become general, — (his is the comjKJsition of works in 
prose. As long as they are wanting, we may conclude with safety 
tliat writing is little in use. In the absence of materials ada})tcd for 
writing, verse is more easy to be retained than ])rosc, and, under all 
circumstances, is also more easy of inscription. Prose lias its 
origin immediately after the discovery f)f jinothcr instrument than 
memory to which men may trust for the durability of their com- 
positions. Now, the first ])rose authors, IMicrecydcs, (’admus of 
Miletus, Ilellanicus, are of the age of ifisistratus, and consequently 
much later than Homer. 

It may have been the case, then, that the two Homeric Epopees, 
(luring a long space of time, were transmitted by tradition only. 
Memory is a faculty which improves to an astonishing degree when 
its exercise is requisite, but which is lost with extreme rapidity 
when it becomes less necessary. 

The e\am])le of the Bards, of the Scaldcs, of the Druids, of the 
Hebrew ProphetS) of the Caledonian Minstrels, and lastly, of the 
Improvvisatori of Italy, preclude all doubt of the truth of this as- 
sertion. The ^'agas or traditions of the Scandinavians, who, from 
father to son, had preserved in their memory recitals abundant 
enough to fill whole libraries when the art of writing had become 
common in Scandinavia, are convincing proofs of the possibility of 
an oral preservation of the Homeric poems. The entire history of 
the North, says Botin, was preserved in unwritten poems. Our 
mode of social life, observes IM. de Bonstetten, so disperses our 
faculties, that we can form jio adequate idea of the power of me- 
mory of those semi-harbarous races of men, who, having nothing to 
distract them, made it their glory to recite in verse the exploits of 
their ancestors. 

One fact is certain : so late as the times of IMsistratus^ the Ho- 
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niRiic. rhapsodies were recited separately by the rhapsodists in the 
public squares, and that usurper was the first person who had them 
collected and arranged in the order which appeared to him most suit- 
able., t In , the same manner, Charlemagne caused the ancient Ger- 
manic poetry, until his time transmitted orally, to be collected. In 
like manner, the Arabs, about the seventh century, formed the col- 
lections^ called Divans, of unwritten poems of preceding ages ; and, 
in more modern times, IMacpherson brought together the scattered" 
poems now known us the works of the Son of Fingal. 

’• But is it possible that those rhapsodists, who, during several ge- 
nerations, sung the poems of Homer in detached morsels, can have 
avoided changing the order, corrupting the text, and confounding 
hi their popular and theatrical recitations, the compositions of divers 
authors ? And the friends of Bisistratiis, in forming a single poem 
from these scattered pieces, will they not have selected, arranged, 
and corrected them at their pleasure ? Among the associates of a 
tyrant, who, without doubt, trusted all literary researches to his 
friends, since he must have found suflicient occupation for bis atten- 
tion in his usurpation, and in the artilices which usurpation entails ; 
in the number of the associates of Pisistratus, we say, is found 
Onomacritns of Athens, who, a short time afterwards, was convicted 
and punished, for having inserted long and frequent interpolations 
in the works of Orpheus and of IMusams, (a fact not calculated to 
raise an advantageous opinion of his hdelity or of his scruj)les,) and 
who afterwards sold himself to the tyrants expelled from his country, 
to raise Jigainst his fellow-citizens another despot. Prom Pisistratus 
to the Ptolomies, who will pretend to tell us how many limes these 
pew castings, general or partial, were repeated ? 

To the possibility that the Iliad and Odyssey have been, we 
do not say formed entirely, from rhapsodies collected at random, but 
in that manner considerably increased, the uniformity of style and 
of poetic colouring, are objected j but all the epic poems of the 
Greeks resemble each other in style as well as m dialect. That of 
Hesiod, that of the battle of the frogs and mice, that of Quintus of 
Smyrna, differ, it is true, but almost imperceptibly, from that of 
Homer 5 and the superior rank of this last depends on the vigour 
of its conceptions, on the vivacity of an exhaustless imagination, 
much more than on any thing which may be called style. , 

• Tills conformity in the manner of expression is a characteristic 
trait of the period of society in which the Homeric poems were com- 
posed. No one can read the poems of Ossiau without being struck 
by their uniformity j and yet Ossiaii certainly was not one single bard. 
The. individual character of writers is very late in showing itself. 
As long as the human mind is contending, as it were, against bar- 
styles a general resemblance. In this, as in 

other things, ‘extremes unite. The absence of civilization gives 
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to all individuals nearly the same tint j civilization in its state of 
progression develops their differences 5 but in the extreme of civili- 
zation these differences again disappear. The only variation be- 
tween the effect of the extremes is, that what in the first case was 
the hatural coiisecjuence of the circumstances of society, is in the 
second the result of wilful imitation 3 and what WJis uniformity in 
the one, becomes in the other monotony. 

, To these considerations might be added others drawn from our 
ignorance of the life of Ilomcr. The stories related of his wretched 
and wandering existence, do not accord with the epoch assign’^d 
to him. The Homeric poems do not paint bards in such a state of 
degradation. Such debasement could only be produced by the decline 
and the fall of the (frock monarchies. In warlike and barbarous 
times, such as were the heroic ages of (ireecc, poets were ever held 
in the highest consideration, both by the kings and the people. We 
lind a proof of this in all the historical monuments of the Scandi- 
navijins, who, in many respects, resemble the (Irecks. But in 
proportion as civilization advanced, the life led by men becomes 
more laborious, and ideas of utility aerjuiring greater empire, poets 
lose their importance. They themselves are sensible of thqir de- 
cline, and they deplore it. Adojrling the idea that Homer existed. 
It is impossible to explain bow, in speaking of the minstrels, his 
predecessors, so well received and so well treated, he did not make 
some allusion to himself and to the difference of his lot. 

No : chance never produced, on the precise line which separates 
two states of civilization, one man capable of painting that which 
no longer existed, Jind that which was about to exist, Homer, like 
Hercules or Buddha, is a generic name. ' 

The Homeric poems were the work of several bards, each of 
whom was the organ and representative of his age. Two, or perhaps 
three, primitive poems, may have arisen and served for a centre ; 
but these poems have undergone several important transformations 3 
several episodes have, by degrees, arranged themselves around them 3 
and parts, foreign to them, have been inserted in each 3 and the^ 
date of these parts, of these episodes, and of the two poems, can be 
determined only by moral proofs. Of such, we distinguish irrefra- 
gable ones in the essential differences which distinguish the Iliad 
from the Odyssey 3 and, since these differences would be inexpli- 
cable if the two works arc to be attributed to the same author, or 
to the same age, we must regard them as the productions of two 
distinct authors, and of two different ages. 

We do not think, therefore, that, to the picture we have drawn oC 
the first polytheism of the Greeks, the mythology of the Odyssey^ 
can be opposed. This poem belongs to an epoch jiosterior to 
polytheism. ^ 

Generally speaking, we must distinguish in the Hom<^ric poeixi^ 
three sorts of mythology : ‘ i ; 
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' We may remark, in the first line, a popular mythology, such as 
would be that of a people who freely quitted fetishism.* This my- 
thology is that of the greatest part of the Iliad, and especially 
that of the first eighteen books, which include and complete the 
principal action of the i)oem. In the sequel the same mythology is 
to be found, but in an improved state j religion having made some 
progress, and formed a union with morality. In the Odyssey, 
morality is the prevailing principle ; but in this poem, the three first^ 
books, in which Ulysses relates his adventures, recede front this 
moral mythology, and rather belong to that of the Iliad. The 
description of the condition of the dead is altogether out of character 
with a religion which has allowed morality to enter into its creed 
and its precepts. On the other hand, the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad, which many critics regard as supposititious, and the 
thirty-six last verses of which, on the funeral-games of Hector, arc, 
in truth, unworthy of the Homeric i)ocsy, ai)pear to appertain to the 
mythology of the Odyssey. It contains ideas on the dignity of the 
gods, which form a perfect contrast with their preceding conduct. 
Mercury greets Priam at the entrance of the tent of Achilles, telling 
him that it did not become the gods to interfere too openly in the 
transactions of men. This reserve is little in conformity to the 
habits of the same gods, who, in a thousand other places, did not 
deem it degrading to mix in the fight, to ])r()tect or deceive mortals 5 
and we cannot, therefore, avoid perceiving, in this point, a progress 
in rcligioUs ideas, an elevation in the divine dignity, Priam says to 
Achilles, ^ Kespect the gods, and have compassion on me j’ an ex- 
pression of the Odyssey, rather than of the Iliad. 

We might be temj)ted to think, that the advance of civilization 
having softened the ideas of the (Jreeks, they felt the necessity, in 
order to preserve in Achilles their national hero, to present him 
under traits less savage and less revolting than those which cha- 
racterise many of his early actions. Hence his tardy pity, and the 
restoration of the body of Hector to Priam. 

There are also in Homer traces of a third mythology, cosmogonic 
and allegorical, and which consists in the mysterious personification 
of the powers of nature. This mythology is of a different nature to 
the two other species, which are intrinsically the same, but existing 
at different periods. It appears altogether a transplantation of foreign 
origin, and the result of the ( ommunications of Greece with Egypt 
and Phoenicia. It is observable more })articularly in the twenty- 
second book of the Iliad, in the contests of the gods •, in the fable 
of Briareus, which is incompatible with what Homer elsewhere says 
of the power of Jupiter 5 in the metamorphoses of Proteus, >\hich 

♦ * Any thing that strikes the irregular imagination of the Nepo be- 
comes his fetishy or the idol of his worship. He adores, and in diffi- 
culties consults, a tree, a rock, an egg, a fish-bone, a date-stone, or a 
blade of grass,’ — Malte-Brun, b. Ixviii. 
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Diodorus declares to be copied from those of an Egyptian god ; in 
the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, in which the same Diodorus 
recognizes a part of the cosmogony of Egypt ; lastly, in the island 
inhabited by yEohis, with his sons and daughters, twelve in num- 
ber. But this third mythology shows itself in the Homeric poems 
in a very incomplete and broken manner. 

For the rest, wc relinquish these conjectures to those who are ac- 
.customed to reiliTt on matters of this kind, and who take delight 
in such an exercise. What ('oncerfis us, and what we pretend to 
have proved is, that there are essential diflerences between the religion 
of the Iliad and that ot the Odyssey, and that fhe^e two ])oems 
cannot be attributed either to the same author or to the same age. 

AVe may be asked, perha])s, why, since the Od) sscy belongs, ac- 
cording to our opinion, to a more advanced period of })oly theism, 
we have sometimes appealed to citations from that poem to sup- 
port our asseVtions with regard to primitive ])olythcism ? \A^c answer, 
because, when we have observed in some ])assage.-^ of the Odyssey, 
and they arc in very trifling number, the same oi)inions which arc 
to be found in the Iliad, we have concluded lhat some fragments of 
the last-mentioned work may have glided into the other. When, 
on the contrary, we have found in the Odv^sey notions different 
from those ot the Iliad, as those dilTcrenccs bes[)oke an advance, 
we have rccogni/ed the effects of time outlie necessary progress of 
ideas. When opinions inconsistent w ilh one another are to be found 
in a poet, it must not be concluded, on that account, that they were 
originally co-existent, 'flie i)oet has made use of the one or the other, 
in their turn, according as they promoted the effect he desired to 
produce, or as they furnished him heaiities with which he might 
enrich his poem. Jhit when, in a long and vast poem, such as the 
Iliad, which embraces a full generation of man’s existence, we tind 
one simple doctrine, compact and uniform, contradicted at most in 
a tew short and widely scattered details, it is evident that that 
oiiinioii reigned alone and paramoimt at the period described by 
the author. That which the poet omits to say, may, in this sense, 
afford a much stronger proof than what he says. In matters of 
chronology, the proof positive is often iiiueh less strong than the 
I»roof negative. 

AVe eoncludc, then, that the Iliad and the Odyssey are of dif- 
ferent epochs. During the interval which separates them, the state of 
society had underg;one a change; manners had become softened; 
knowledge had increased ; iind religion, for those reasons, had also 
been necessarily modilied. The olijections which seemed to over- 
throw our system confirm it. The system of religion which had 
been imposed on the (Jrceks by their early warlike and tierce civi- 
lization, was not suited to their descendants, less warlike and more 
polished. The sentiment of religion continued to labour on, grew, 
purified its system, and connected itself wdth the new state of 
society, 
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Ancient Song op Victory.* 

* Fill high the bowl with Samian’ wine, 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade.* — Byron. 

lo ! they come, they come ! 

(Jarlands from every shrine ! 

Strike lyres to greet them home j 
Bring roses, pour your wine ! 

Swell, swell the Dorian flute 
Through the blue, triumphal sky I 

Let the Cittern’s tone salute 
The Sons of Victory ! 

With the otfering of bright blood, 

They have ransomed hearth and tomb. 

Vineyard, and held, and Hood j — 
lo ! they come, they come ! 

Sing it where olives wave. 

And by the glittering sea, 

And o’er each hero’s grave, — 

Sing, sing, the land is free ! 

JMark ye the flashing oars, 

And the spears that light the deep ? 

How the festal sunshine pours 
AVhere the lords of battle sweep ! 

Each hath brought back his shield ; — 
Maid, greet thy lover home ! 

Mother, from that proud Held, 
lo ! thy son is come ! 

Who murmured of the dead ? 

Hush, boding voice ! AVe know 

That many a shining head 
Lies in its glory low. 

Breathe not those names to-day ! 

They shall have their praise ere long. 

And a j)ower all hearts to sway, 

III ever-burning song. 

But now shed flowers, pour wine, 

To hail the conejuerors home ! 

Bring wreaths for every shrine — 
lo ! they come, they come ! 


* By Mrs. Hemans.— From the * Literary Souvenir,* for 1828. 
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JOURNKY FROM MadRAS TO liOMRAY. 

No. VI. 

Rajah of Courg — huHan Hunting — Hindoo Palaces — JJ'omon— Ar- 
chitecture — Animals — Night Travelling — Burning Forests. 

I ROSE at half-past six, and perceived, as on the preceding day, 
'that a thick fog- had settled on the whole of this iiionntainoiis dis- 
trict. I strolled into the garden, (w'here, for the tir.sttimein India, 
I saw some flourishing young oaks,) and should have liked to 
extend my walk into the country, but I found that being a great 
man was much more dignilied than entertaining, for I could not 
stir without the attendance of a cou])lo of armed guards, and a ser- 
vant with an umbrella 3 so that after moving in state once or twice 
round the walks, it became so unpleasant, and at the same tinu' so 
ridiculous, that 1 was under the necessity of re-entering the lionse, 
to get rid of my attendants. As soon as they were gone, I mounted 
by a ladder to the terrace-roof, andw’alked for half an hour, enjoying 
the coolness of the morning, and the beauty of the view which 
began to appear as the fog vanished, but unfortunately, by its dis- 
persion, my retreat was discovered, for some one spying me from 
below, half a dozen lacc|ueys wttc at my side in an instant. 

Mdiilst at breakfast, a message came from the Rajah of Courg to 
•say that he was going out hunting, and would be glad of my com- 
))aiiy. An elephant and palaiupmi were of course in waiting, the 
former of which I mounted, and jiroceedod to the palace. On en- 
tering the square, I perceived the llaj.di seated on the neck of a huge 
elcjihant, very handsomely ca[)arisoned, with gold rings round his 
tusks, and it seemed to have been his JMajesty’s amusement to ride 
this animal at full speed, using, as a goad, the arrow mentioned to 
bo on the table the niglit before. We made towards him, when he 
courteously commanded his elephant to kneel down — my driver did 
the same, and we both dismounted and shook hands. The Rajah 
was accompanied by his son, w’ho laid hold of my hand with much 
alkibility, and wt all walked together tow'ards an apartment where 
a couple of lionesses were kejit for show\ This was lloored, and 
di\ided into two conqiarlments by strong wooden jiartitions breast 
high, and in the middle of each there wuis a thick wooden post, 
to which the animals were fastened by an iron chain and brass col- 
lar. They were both very savage, growling and springing at us 
with all their mighty and, unaccustomed as T was to sec wild bciists 
so secured, I could not help looking to the links with some an\ie(}. 

From hence we tiassed to the palace, which w’as about fifty yards 
long and two stories high. In the centre a portict) coven d the 
main entrance, and served at the same time as the foundation of a 
projecting window above 3 while two colonnades or piazzas were 
Ofioual Herald, VoL 16. H 
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continued on each side to the end of the building, and these were 
particularly admired by the Rajah, and pointed out by him as con- 
structed with English or circular arches. The palace was certainly 
on the whole neatly built for a work of Hindoo taste, and might 
be taken for a row of handsome barracks. We entered it atone 
end, and passed by a llight of narrow stairs to the upper story. 
The whole of this lloor we found to consist of three lung chambers, 
well carpetted and hung with lamps. The projection in the centre _ 
apartment, over the portico, was fitted up in a much more hand- 
some style than the rest of the palace, and in the middle of it there 
was a solid silver chair, i in which the Rajah, on certain occasions, 
sits enthroned in state, and can thus survey his subjects collected 
in the area below. It is an established custom among Eastern 
princes, thus to show themselves to their people, and in this public 
manner to hear their complaints. The upper story of* the palace 
was supported on a double row of columns and Mohammedan 
arches, by which 1 mean arches composed of a number of smaller 
semicircles, such as f have never seen used in any but Native, and 
in general, Mohammedan buildings. 

Whilst entering the first of the apartments which I have men- 
tioned, I perceived a number of females hastening out of the 
last, and we now walked towards the place whence they had 
made their exit, so that 1 had some hopes of an introduction to the 
ladies, but 1 was disappointed, for instead of })ursuing their path, 
we entered a long passage leading to some steep steps, by which 
We mounted to the roof of the building. This was of the point 
form, and covered with very small semicircular tiles, skilfully 
put together, and well entitled to the admiration which the Rajah 
evidently expected to raise by its exhibition. All this time the 
young son, who was an affable and interesting little fellow, had 
hold of my hand. He asked me if I could speak Hindoostanec, and 
seemed sorry that I could not converse with him in that language. 

I had forgotten to mention, that in his forehead he had a red spot, 
with a small black one underneath, while his temples were smeared 
with whitening. 

After we bad enjoyed a view, from this elevated situation, of the 
town and fort, we descended, and passed to the apartment where we 
had been seated on the preceding evening. Here the Rajah again 
invited me to accompany him on his hunting excursion, but I 
thought I could perceive by his manner, and the j)ains he took to 
explain to me how hot it would be, that he did not wish me to ac- 
cept his offer, so that I declined, sacrificing, perhaps foolishly, the 
gratification of my curiosity to what I fancied to be his wish. 
we were, therefore, now to part, he presented me with a Courg 
knife,* a gold-headed sandal-wood stick, and a white shawl. I 

♦ An instrument about two feet long, with a heavy broad blade, and 
an ivory handle* 
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pressed his ITis^liness to name any thint^ whicli I could bring him 
from hiurojie, whither I was about to proceed. At (irst, he cither 
did not recollect any want, or did not believe that 1 should supply 
it, but on further solicitation, he sent for a gun of English manu- 
facture, which went off by the striking of a hammer on some ex- 
plosive mixture. Ilis stock of this powder, he said, was all ex- 
hausted, and he wished for a fresh su})j)ly, which I promised to 
^ procure. 1 may add, tluit I afterwards faitlifully fultilled my promise. 

We now j)assed out of the antichainbcr together, where he 
showed me a handsome hand-organ,- ju'esented to him by an English 
gentleman, and previously to entering his palaiupiin, he turned to 
me and desired to know my o[)init)n as to the best ])osition for the 
poles of this conveyance. The (piestion was easily answered. If 
the poles be i)laced low, the centre of gr.u ity being but little below 
the centre of motion, the palan(|uin tilts about, and there is even 
danger that it may overturn 3 but if high, the weight remains steady. 
1 therefore gave the preference to high poles, and be seemed well 
satisfied, as if my remark accorded with something he had formerly 
said, and immediately gave some orders in conseijuence. He then 
begged me to write my name on a jiiece of paper, which he pre- 
sented, and we mounted our respective vehicles. 

Among his suite 1 ('ould perceive several women dressed in blue, 
probably dancing girls, and bis priests, or gooroos, also accompanied 
him, 'though neither of these descriptions of [lersons w^ere likely to 
be of much assistance in his hunting excursion ; then followed a 
troop of archers and attendants, carrying sev'cn or eight excellent 
double-barrelled guns. Native soldiers, armed with matchlocks 
and knives, and a sawaree of about lifteen elephants, closed the 
procession. 

I now retired to the house, intending t(> set out again on my 
journey at two or three o’clock in the day. As I have not yet 
described this mansion, I may observe that its shape resembled the 
Mysore bungalos, although it was on a larger scale. The centre 
room was earpetted, and had four lam})s hanging from the four 
corners 5 there were four doors to it, corresponding to its sides, 
which opened into^i surrounding gallery. 'This gallery was glazed 
all round, and with Venetian shutters on (he outside. It had also 
four doors c;piTesponding with those of the inner room, and which 
led out to as many open balconies. At the four corners of the 
building there were bed-rooms, with two glass windows in each. 
The ascent to these rooms was by ladders in the balconies, and 
from hence we could perceiv e the excellent construction of the roof, 
formed of small tiles like that of the palace, terminating in a ledge 
plated with iron, extending all around, to collect the rain, and con- 
duct it into iron pipes. All the hinges of the windows in the inner 
verandah, and of the doors, were of brass, and kept brightly polished. 
The ground-tloor was on the same plan as the upper story, except 

H 2 
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that a portico supplied the place of the balcony which was over it, 
and that one of the corner rooms was appropriated to a staircase. 
Such was the mansion at Madakery, appropriated exclusively to the 
accommodation of European visitors, which 1 have been thus par- 
ticular in describing, as well to show the state of the art of building 
in this remote corner of tlie globe, as the really magniticent hospi- 
tality of a petty Indian prince. 

Having finished my dinner at three o’clock, I started on an ele- 
phant for Virajapetta ; and when 1 had descended the mountain, 
and had passed through the gateway at the bottom, I perceived a 
crowd of people before us, around some object on the ground. As 
we approached them, the elephant was ordered to kneel, and I dis- 
mounted. The Rajah, it seems, had returned from hunting, and 
had sent his day’s sport to this place, for my inspection. There was 
a large red elk, which, it was particularly explained, had been shot 
through the tlank, whilst only his hind (juarters were visible. This, 
the Rajah had sent word, was not his usual practice, as he almost 
always put the ball through the head or shoulders, but was done 
from necessity, as the animal was making off. 1 thought it would 
be complimentary to reciuest the horns, and these, with a part of 
the forehead, were immediately separated and presented to me. I 
observed that under each eye there was a long cavity, but 1 am not 
sufficiently acrpiainted with natural liistory to know whether tliis 
was a peculiarity. The Rajah had also shot a small animal of a 
description which 1 had never before seen or heard of: the Natives 
called it coora panri ; it was about the size of a ]jig, and its legs, 
which were slender, were clo\ cn like those of that animal j its head 
was shaped like that of a guinea-pig, and it had two long tusks 
coming forth from the upper jaws. It was covered with red hair, 
with white spots and stripes in it like that of a spotted deer, and its 
belly was white j the tail was very short. 1 e\})rossed my admira- 
tion, of course, at the Rajah’s skill, and sent him word that I wished 
he might destroy his cnenJes as easily as his game. 

We pursued our journey, and in the course of three, hours, or 
fourteen miles, we arrived at the rc^ting-placc I have before men- 
tioned. Here some fault hcemed to ]ia\e been committed by one of 
the officers on the spot, probably the omitting to have in readiness 
a relay of elephants, for the subidar ilew into a violent jiassion, or- 
dered one of the soldiers to beat him, and even took the trouble to 
descend from his elephant in order to knock him down. 

I had already witnessed on the road some proofs of despotism, for 
almost every person we met was ordered into our train to carry 
something ^ and one poor man, who had probably just finished a 
hard day’s labour, perceiving our approach, had mounted a tree to 
hide himself j he was, however, spied out and pressed into the ser- 
vice. What punishment was afterwards inflicted on him I know 
not, but I fear he did not escape chastisement, for, with every wish 
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to prevent injustice, I felt the inutility as well as impropriety of in- 
terfering. 

It was now quite dark, and we crossed the river by torch-light- 
A plentiful supply of lirebrands, composed of bundles of inflammable 
sticks, were brought out of each village as we passed along, and 
fires were lighted at different intervals on the road. Nothing can be 
conceived more j)icturesfjue than travelling in this manner. As the 
way lay among woods, the eflcct was astonishing ; and when we 
wound down some steep and rocky pass, with our palanquins, ele- 
])hants, and armed Indians, o\ ershadowed by (lothic arches of bam- 
boo, and illumined by the glare of torch-light, the scene looked 
more like enchantment than reality. 

Among bamboo woods, it frecpiently happens that extensive con- 
flagrations take place in consetpienee of the friction of the closely- 
entangled branches when blown about by the wind. In our jour- 
ney this night, we passed one or two burning forests : they were 
not, however, set on fire in the manner just mentioned, but by the 
inhabitants, who w'cre clearing the country in order to extend the 
cultivation. The grandeur of tlu'se blazing wildernesses is most 
striking when seen at night, and the sublimity is increased by the 
crackling sounds of the underwood, and the crash of falling timber. 

After a march of seven hours, we arrived at Mrajapetta at half 
past ten o’clock, Tlie distance of this place from Madtdccry could 
not be far short of 30 miles, for tlic elephant's pace is about five 
miles an hour in a level country, and as they are expert climbers, 
their rate seems to be nearly four miles an liour even over hills. On 
my arrival, the peotilc wdio had before paid me a visit, came again 
to see me, bringing presents of fruit and milk. They asked my 
orders respecting the time when they should have the elephants 
ready in the morning, and as soon as they had received them, took 
their leave, when I retired to rest, much fatigued. 


The Voice of IIomk.^ 

TO TJIE rnODIOAl.. 

On ! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 

To the frcslmess of the morn. 

To the stillness of the groves ? 

The summer-birds are calling. 

Thy household porch around, 

And the merry waters falling. 

With sweet laughter in their sound. 


By Mrs. Hemans. — From the * Literary Souvenir/ for 1828. 
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And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
’JMidht the hanks of moss and fern, 
Breathe of the sunny hours — 

But when wilt tliou return ? 

Oh ! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide. 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 

Thou hast flung the wealth away. 

And the glory of thy spring. 

And to thee the leaves’ liglit play 
Is a long-forgotten thing. 

— But when wilt thou return ^ 

Sweet dews may freshen soon 
The flower within whose urn 
Too liereely ga/ed tlie noon. 

O’er the image of the sky 

^Vllieh the lake’s clear bosom wore, 
Darkly may shadows lie — 

But not I’or ever more. 

Give back thy heart again 
'bo the gladness of the woods, 

To the birds’ triumphant strain, 

To the mountain-solitudes ! 

— But when wilt thou return ? 

Along thine own free air, 

There are young sweet voices borne — 
Oh ! should not thine be there > 

Still at thy father’s board 

I’here is ke])t a jilaee for thee. 

And by thy smile restored, 

Joy round the hearth shall be. 

Still hath thy mother’s eye, 

Thy coming step to greet. 

And look of days gone by. 

Tender, and gravely sweet. 

Still, when the prayer is said, 

For thee kind bosoms yearn. 

For thee fond tears are shed-' — 

— Oh ! when wilt thou return ? 
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PocTBiNE OP Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts OF Parliament, and or Courts of Justice. 

No. III. 

• In 1790 , (May ^1,) complaint was made to the House by General 
Bourgoyne, of a libellous publication in one of the morning papers, 
signed ‘ John Scott,' a member of the House. In his defence. 
Major Scott recriminated against ]\Ir. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, and 
General Bourgoyne, as being the authors of far stronger libels than 
he had ever written. After some debate, the House adjourned to the 
27 th of IMay. General Bourgoyne moved that he be repritnandod at 
the bar by the Speaker. Mr. Pitt moved, by way of amendment, 
that he be reprimanded in his j)laee. Mr. Wyndham said, " that the 
magnitude of the offence would, in his mind, have fully justified 
expulsion ,• and expulsion for such a crime would have been the 
punishment adopted by their ancestors, had the offence been com- 
mitted in their days.’ Perhaps our ancestors would have sentenced 
the offender, on liis knees, to imj)risonment, until he retracted, and 
made his submission. Mr. Pox said, ‘ ^Vas it not fair to argue, 
that if the mildest of the two (modes of reprimand) were insisted 
on, in an atrocious and flagrant case, those who pressed for it would 
have prevented any punishment if they decently could have done 
so, and that they were desirous of standing between the criminal 
and justice ? He agreed with his honournble friend that the offence 
merited expulsion.’ Next day. Major 8cott attended in his place, 
and was reprimanded by the Speaker. 

The following case of constructive contempt occurred in the 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, 3d February, 1793. Captain 
William Johnston was proprietor and editor of * The Edinburgh 
Gazetteer,’ whose politics accorded with those of the Reformers. 
Three young lads, printers, Morton, Anderson, and Craig, having 
been sentenced to nine months imprisonment for uttering seditious 
speeches to certain soldiers, who appeared against them as wit- 
nesses, an account (probably very little caricatured) of the Lord 
Justice Clerk’s speech on their trial appeared in the ‘ Gazetteer.’ 
It was sent by an anonymous correspondent, who avowed the fact 
to Captain Johnston eighteen years afterwards. 

After which followed a report of the evidence for the prosecution 
ill the same tone. 

For this. Captain Johnston, and the printer, Simon Drummond, 
were sentenced to three months imprisonment in the Tolbooth, and 
to give security for their good behaviour for three years, the former 
in the sum of 500/., the latter in the sum of 100/. In January, 
1793 , th^ Lofd Advocate moved the Court to declare the bond of 
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caution forfeited, and to grant warrant for the recovery of the 
penalty of 500Z. from Captain Johnbton, and his two sureties. Dr. 
Francis Home and .Fames Campbell, on the ground, that Captain 
Johnston had attended as a visitor, and spoken at some meetings of 
the Convention of Friends of the I’cople. From the printed plead- 
ings, it apjjears that Captain Johnston had considered it jn’udent to 
transfer the ])roperty of the ^ (jla/ctteer,’ ‘ at a very considerable 
loss to his family.’ The Court did not enfovec the recovery ot the 
penalty. 

AVhcii jMr. Burke was examining a witness, on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, in May 171>3, he was interru{)ted by the Archbishop 
of York, who said, ‘ That it was impossible for him to sit silent, to 
listen to the illiberal conduct of the managers ; that they examined 
a witness, as if he was not a witness but a pickpocket ; and that if 
Marat or Ui^bespierre were there, they could not conduct the im- 
peachment in a more s(‘andalous manner.’ Mr. Burke received 
this burst of intem])cranee with admirable presence of mind and 
dignity. He declared that he had not heard one wmrd that his 
Crace had said, ’I'his passage a})peared in ‘ J'he World’ of ^^Tth 
May; and on June Pi, Air. AMi it bread moved that it contained 
^ matter of a scandalous and libellous nature,’ ixc., intending to 
follow tlnit motion uj) by letting loose the monster ’ against the 
unfortunate jn’inter, for his accurate rej):)il of the Arelibishop’s 
rudeness. Air. Duiulas moved .an adjournment, which was carried 
by a majority of sixty to eighteen. On this occasion, Air. Burke, 
who did not vote, said, ^ He had two motives for rising at present; 
one was to say, that after what had passed in the King’s-Beiieh, on 
the trial of Stoekdale, he never would consent to order another 
prosecution in that Court for any hbel upon the House of Commons. 
The House was constitutionally empowered to punish by attach- 
ment every breach of its ow'ii privileges, and ought never to sulfer 
that power to be taken out of its own bauds, nor delegate the 
exercise of it to any Court wliatevcr. The other was, to declare 
that the ends of justice must ^necessarily he defeated, if, while a 
public in’osecution was depending in a court of law competent to 
decide upon it, another tribunal was suffered to be erected in a 
newspaper, to try the prosecutors, mislead the judgment of the 
nation, and jioison the public mind against those who were labouring 
to bring offenders to justice.’ 

On the above occasion, the printer of the paper complained of 
was to be punished, not for a contempt of the court whose pro- 
ceedings he reported, but of one of the parties in the trial ; and 
not for an ex-parte statement of those proceedings, mixed with in- 
jurious comment, but for a true report of what fell from one of the 
Judges, who was thus virtually charged with having uttered mutter 
of a scandalous and libellous nature, in his place as a member of the 
FiigU Court of Farliameut ! AVas it worthy of Mr, AVhitbread and 
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the seventeen who followed him, because they could not touch the 
Archbishop,’ but could only brandish their macc at him, to let it fall 
with all its weight on the innocent printer ? The House of Lords had 
just as good grounds on which to punish the reporter of this day’s 
debate in the House of Commons 3 and thus the two Houses might 
be engaged in an endless reel j)rocation of railing at each other, wliile 
third parties were cruslicdby their collisions. But those who constitute 
’themselves judges in their own causes have no right to complain if 
others mete to them witli the same measure ; and therefore, if it is 
a gratifying sight to see the Houses of Barliamcnt smarting under 
the practical exeinplilication of the doctrine of constructive con- 
tempt, it is only because such things tend to accelerate the time 
when areally free press shall prevent the recurrence of such viola- 
tions of justice and decorum, and protect men in high stations from 
])etraying those intirmitics of temper, which robes and furred 
gowns,’ instead of hiding, make more conspicuous and degrading, 
d'he most pertinent commentary on this text wUvS furnished in 
less than twelvemonths by the following occurrences : 

Tn 171)4 (March 5th,) upon the motion of i\lr. Burke, it was 
ordered, ^ that a (k)mmittce be appointed to inspect the Lords’ 
Journals, in relation to their proceedings on the trial of AVarren 
Hastings, bks(j., and to report what they found tliercin to the 
Houses and that the Committee of Managers be the said Com- 
mittee.’ On the 17th it was also ordered, on the motion of Mr. Burke, 

‘ that the said Committee do report to the House (he several mat- 
ters which have occurred since the commencement of the said 
j)rosecution, and whicii have in their opinion contributed to the 
duration thereof to the present time, with their observations 
thereupon.’ This re[)ort, from the unrivalled pen of Mr. Burke, was 
ordered to be printed for the use of the jMembers of the House of 
Commons, and wais shortly after reprinted and jmblished in the 
shape of a ]iamphlet by i'flr. Debrett of Piccadilly. In consequence 
of whicb, in tlic course of a debate which took jdacc in the House 
of Lords, on Thursday the of May, on ^Jie Treason and Sedi- 
tion JiilLs, Lord Thurlow took occasion to mention a pamphlet, 
wliich his Lordship said was published by one Debrett, in Piccadilly, 
and which had that day been put into his hands, reliecting highly 
upon the Judges and many IMembers of this House 3 it teas dis;j;raec- 
fiil and indecent ; such as he thought never ought to pass unpunished. 
He considered that vilifying and misrepresenting the conduct of 
Judges and Miigistrates intrusted with the administration of justice, 
and the laws of the country, was a crime of a very heinous nature, 
most destructive in its consccjuences, because it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper reverence 
and respect for their high and im])ortant stations 3 and when it wms 
stated to the ignorant aud the wicked, that their .fudges and Magis- 
trates were ignorant and corrujA, it tended to lessen their respect 
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for, and obedience to the laws of the country, because they were 
taught to think iil of those who administered them.’ On the next 
day, Mr. Burke called the attention of the House of Commons to 
the above circumstance in the following speech : 

Mr. Burke said : ' Mr. Speaker, the licence of the present times 
makes it very difficult to talk upon certain subjects in which parlia- 
mentary order is involved. It is difficult to speak of them with, 
regularity, or to be silent with dignity or wisdom. 

^ It hits not been uncommon to attack the proceedings of the 
House itself under colour of attacking those irregular publica- 
tions 3 and the House, notwithstanding this colourable plea, has, 
in some instances, proceeded to punish the persons who have thus 
insulted it. 

^ I understand. Sir, that in a place which I greatly respect, and 
by a person likewise for whom I have great respect, a pamphlet 
published by a IMr. Hebrctt, has been very heavily censured. That 
pamphlet, I liear, (for I have not read it,) purports to be a report made 
by one of your Committees to this I louse. It has been censured (as I 
am told) by the person, and in the place I have mentioned, in very 
harsh and very untpialihed terms. It has been said, and so far 
very truly, that at all times, and jiarticularly at this time, it is 
necessary for the jireservaiion of order and the execution of the 
law, that the characters and reputations of the Judges of the Courts 
in Westminster Hall should be kept in the highest degree of re- 
spect and reverence 3 and that in this pamjihlet, deserffied by the 
name of a libel, the characters and conduct of those Judges upon a 
late occasion liave been aspersed, as arising from ignorance or 
corruption.’ 

^ Sir, I think it impossible, rond)ining all the circumstances, not 
to suppose that this speech does retleet upon a report whii h, by an 
order of the ('ommittce on which I served, I hud the honour of 
presenting to this House. Forj^ny thing improper in that report 1 am 
rcsjionsible, as well a| the other members of the Committee, to this 
House, and to this House only. 'Jlie matters contained in it, and 
the observations upon them, are submitted to the wisdom of the 
House, that you may act upon both in the time and manner that to 
your judgment may seem most expedient, or that you may not act 
upon them at all, if you should think it most useful to the public 
good, ^^our Committee has obeyed your orders 3 it has done it'’ 
duty in making that report. I am of opinion, with the eminent 
person by whom that report is censured, that it is necessary, at 
this time very particularly, to preserve the authority of the Judges. 
This, however, does not depend on us, but uj)on themselves. It is 
necessary to preserve the dignity and respect of all the constitutional | 
authorities. This, too, depends upon ourselves. It is necessary to 
preserve the respect due to the House of Lords : it is full as necc5- 
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sary to preserve the respect due to the House of Commons j upon 
which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the weight 
and force of all other authorities witliin this kingdom essentially 
depend. If the power of the House of Commons is degraded or 
enervated, no other can stand. We must be true to ourselves ; we 
ought to animadvert ujion any of our members who abuse the trust 
we ])lace in them : we must support those who, without regard to 
(Ibuscquenecs, perform their duty. 

‘ For your Committee of INfanagers, and for myself, I must say, 
that the report was deliberately made, and does not, as I conceive, 
contain any very material error, nor any undue or indecent rellec- 
tion upon any person. It does luvt accuse' the .Tudges of ignorance 
or corruption. AVhatever it sa}s, it does not say calumniously. 
'riiis kind of language belongs to persons whose elo(]uence entitles 
them to a free use of epithets, 'file rej)ort states, that the .ludges 
had given tlieir opinions secretly, contrary to the almost uninter- 
rupted tenor of parliamentary usage on such occasions. It states, 
that the o])inions were given, not upon the law, but iqxjii the ease. 
It states, that the mode of giving the opinions were unprecedented, 
and contrary to the privileges of the I louse of ( 'ommons. It states, 
that the Committee did not know upon what rules and principles 
the Judges had decided U[)( n those cases, as they neither heard them, 
nor are they entered upon tlu' jourjials. It is very true, that we 
were and are extremely dis'^atislied with those opinions, and the 
consequent determinations of the Lords ,* and we do not think such 
a mode of proceeding at all justified by the most iiiimcrous, and the 
best precedents. None of these sentiments are the C'ommittee, as I 
conceive, (and I full as little as any of them,) disposed to retract, or 
to soften in the smallest degree. 

'The report speaks for itself. Whenever an occasion shall be 
regularly given to maintain every thing of sul^stanee in that paper, 
I shall he ready to meet the proudest name, for ability, learning, or 
rank, that this kingdom contains, upon that subject. Do I say this 
from any confidence in myself? Far from it# It is from my con- 
fidence in our cause, and in the ability, the learning, and the con- 
stitutional principles, which this House eontaiiis within itself, and 
which, I hope, it will ever contain j and in the assistance whi(*h it 
will not fail to afford to those who, wdth good intention, do their best 
to maintain the essential privileges of the House, the ancient law of 
parliament, and the public justice of the kingdom. 

' No reply or observation was made on the subject by any other 
niember. 

Irt 1795, (November 23,) Mr. Sturt read to the House several 
pages from an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Thoughts on the 
English Government,’ and among others the following : 

' With the exceptiou of the advice and consent of the two Houses 
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of Parliament, and the interposition of juries, the government, and the 
administration of it in all its parts, may be said to rest wholly and 
solely on the king, and those appointed by him. Those two adjuncts 
of parliament and juries are subsidiary and occasional j but the 
king’s j)ower is a substantive one, always visible and active. By 
liis officers, and in his name, every thing is transacted that relates 
to the peace of the realm and the ])rotcction of the subject. The 
subject feels this, and acknowledges with thankfulness a superirl- 
tending sovereignty, which alone is congenial to the sentiments and 
temper of Englishmen. In line, the government of England is 
a monarchy ; the monarch is the ancient stock from which have 
s])riing those goodly branches of the legislature, the Lords and Com- 
mons, that at the same time give ornament to the tree, and afford 
shelter to those who seek })rotcetion under it. But these are still 
only branches, and derive their origin and their nutriment from their 
common i)arent ; they may be lopped oif, and the tree is a tree still ; 
bhorn, indeed, of its honours, but not like them, ctist into the lire. 
The kingly government may go on in all its functions, without 
liords or Commons ; it has heretofore done so for years together, 
and in our times it does so during every recess of Parliament 3 but 
without the King, his Parliament is no more. The King, therefore, 
alone it is who necessarily subsists without change or diminution j 
and from him alone we unceasingly deri\e the protection of law and 
government.’ 

The pamphlet was understood to be from the pen of Mr. Reeves, 
founder of the Ivoyal Association of and a keen political op- 

ponent of the party who adhered to Mr. Eox in the House of Com- 
jnons, who had now caught their enemy on the hip, and were to 
sit in judgment on his metajihor ! 'J'hc passage objected to had 
clearly no other meaning than what IMr. Reeves ascribed to it 
in a subsequent pamphlet. * The functions here meant,’ said he, 

* were those which tire King can by law exercise, and not such us 
he cannot ; what the King can, and not what he cannot do j ac- 
cording to that axiom of our law respecting the regal government, 
itex niliil potest, nm quod jure potest. But the meaning is ex- 
plained fully by the example of a recess of Parliament. * In our 
times it does so during every recess of Parliament.’ This is so plain 
an example to control and expound the whole of the metaphor, 
that I will not add one more syllable upon it.’ The matter, how- 
ever, is rendered still more plain by exhibiting the passage without 
the metaphor : 

* In fine, the government of England is a monarchy, — the mo- 
narchy is the caput principium ct Jiriis of the high Court of Par- 
liament, or Legislative Council of the realm,’ the Lords and Com- 
mons, that, at the same time, refect dignity on the King, and 
afford protection to the subject ; but these are still only a Council, 
and derive their origin and authority from the monarch ; they may 
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be dissolved, and the King is a King still, deprived, indeed, of this 
part of his dignity, but not losing his state like them, who become 
private individuals. The executive g’ovcrnment may go on in all 
its functions without Lords or Commons ; it has heretofore done 
so for years together 3 and, in our time, it does so during every 
recess of Parliament j but without the King, his Parliament is no 
more. The King, therefore, alone it is who necessarily subsists 
■vvithoiit change or diminution, and from him alone we unceasingly 
derive the protection of law and government.* 

Thus the passage was not only innocent, but correct ; but if it 
had been ever so incorrect, would such incorrectness have been a 
crime, and the House of Commons a tit court to try the offender ? 
Above all, was it decent that all those who, in their opposition to 
the Treason and Sedition Pills then pending, were contending for the 
utmost latitude of toleration in matters of ojiinion, should, on this 
occasion, be most eager to be prosecutors and judges of a man for 
his political opinions ? 

Mr. Erskinc declared, that were he a juror himself, he would 
pronounce a verdict on Afr. Reeves, without leaving the box. He 
also said, ‘ When a jury shall be empannelled to try this cause, and 
see the attack upon the constitution stated in the indictment, they 
must, I am convinced, feel themselves involved as parties in the 
libel, as well as the House of Commons which ordered the prosecu- 
tion.’ It is most true that juries do often feel themselves involved 
as parties in cases of libel, sometimes identifying themselves with 
the prosecutor, sometimes with the defendant 5 and this circum- 
stance, which affords one of the strongest arguments against making 
the offence of libel cognizable even by a jury, is, by Mr. Erskine, 
made a matter of congratulation, and a reason for urging the House 
to send Mr. Reeves before such a tribunal ! 

Mr. Fox said, — ' I always doubted the wisdom of prosecuting 
for opinions ; but when opinions are made the grounds for the 
alarming bills now pending, it is for the House to sec wliether they 
ought not to hold this libel in eipial abhorrence with any that ever 
came before them. I am not fond of jirosecuting for opinions, and 
I propose merely that the House should publicly declare the senti- 
ments they entertain of this atrocious libel. (Rcat Hod ! shall it go 
out into the world that a gentleman of distinguished talents, and 
powerful iiiHuencc in the Cabinet (Mr. Wyndham), holds the doc- 
trine which this passage inculcates ! If he adheres to that opinion, 
it is a demonstration (hat the system of the Cabinet is changed, that 
a settled plan for overthrowing the liberties of the people is enter- 
tained.' 

The question was put, that the said pamphlet be read, which 
was agreed to without a division. After it had been read by the 
clerk, Mr. Sheridan said, that it must now be admitted iqjon lull 
proof to be the falsest, foulest, dullest, and most malicious iiamphlet 
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that had ever issued from a prostituted press. Doubts had been 
stated whether the author M^as of importance enough to attract and 
call for the weii^hty and immediate notice of that House j but they 
should consider, that this i)erson was the main agent and abettor of 
all those associations which originated and circulated those alarms 
about French })rineiples, that had contributed so much to the un- 
happy state in which the country stood at that moment. He con- 
sidered him, however, as too des])ieable for that sj)ecics of trii^l 
which Sachcverell, whose works contained no principles more de- 
testable, had suffered. He would therefore move, ‘That the said 
pam})hlet is a malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, reflecting; 
on the glorious Jt evolution ; containing matter tending to create 
jealousies and divisions among his majesty’s loyal subjects, to alien- 
ate their alf ect ions from our present happy form of government, as 
established in King, Lords, and Commons, and to subvert the true 
principles of our free constitution; and that the said pamphlet is a 
high breach of the privdegesof this House.’ Tlie Master of the llolls 
iinding it impossible, he said, to make uj) his mind to an instanta- 
neous decision u[)on sucli a mass of matter, moved, ‘'I'liat the said 
pamphlet be taken into furlhcr consideration on d’hursday.’ In this 
he was supported liy Mr. FittaiulMr. .Sergeant Adair; and opposed 
by Mr. Frskine, who moved that the word ‘ to-morrow’ be inserted 
instead of ‘ Thursday.’ 

Mr. box said, — ‘ Is this exceptionable jiassage so long, is it so 
doubtful, that after Iniving heard it once read, the House can have 
any hesitation with resptet to its tendency ? Do Ministers wish fur 
the delay of a few days, m order to gi\e notice to the author of the 
libel to get out of tlie way ^ Do they wish for time in their dis- 
tressed situation in order to jiailiate the atrocity of the libel, by sonu 
siraining and Lvisling of the other parts of the pam[)h]et, and jus- 
tify the declaration set u]) by the Ixight Honourable the Secretary 
at War, that it is jierfcctly innocent ^ It is a libel of a more dan- 
gerous nature, and a worse tendency, than any that have been issiu'tl 
by the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies.’ 

Noremher — The debate on Mr. Sheridan’s motion being re- 

.simu'd, it was strongly opposed by Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Fax' 
said, — SMy own dilliculty is, what the conduct of the House sliotikl 
be on this occasion. ,I profess myself an enemy to prosecutions for 
libellous attacks ; and yet, at such a time as this, when Mr. Reeveh\ 
Association are spreading their jjernicioUvS doctrines abroad, I aoi 
anxious that the House of Commons should exjiress their disapjHo- 
bation of principles recommended by that Association. I wish 
get (it the author of this pamphlet ; and this is so material an ob- 
ject, that I think the better way would be, for the House to keep ihn 
business in its own hands.' 

December 14. — The report of the Committee appointed to i'J* 
<iuire who was the author of the pampUct, entitled ^ Thoughts eii 
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the English Government,’ being this day taken into consideration, 
Mr. Sheridan moved, ^ That one of the said ])rinted books be burnt 
by tlic hands of tlie common hangman in the New Palacc-vard, 
Westminster, on Monday, the ‘21st day of this instant December, at 
one of the clock in the afternoon ; and that another of the said print- 
ed books be burnt by the hands of the common hangman before the 
Royal Ex-change, in London, on Tuesday tlie ‘2‘2d day of this instant 
December, at the same hour 3 and that the sheritfs of Ijondon and 
iSIiddlesex do attend at the said times and places respectively, and 
cause the same to be burnt there accordingly.’ As an amendment 
to this motion, ]\fr. .Secretary Dundas ni(»ved, ‘That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, humbly to desire his majesty that 
he will be graciously i)leased to give directions to his Attorney- 
General to })rosecutc ,lohu Reeves, Es([uire, as the author or pub 
lisherof a printed piim[)hlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the English Go- 
vernment,’ &c. 

]\lr. Fox said, — ‘ That as a pam[)hlet, such as this, had been 
brought before the House, they should not content themselves with 
a mere vote of censure, but should make the pam])hlet undergo, as 
it were, the ignominious punishment of burning.’ Arguments had 
been used to show, that the House, if they adopted the motion, 
would, at the same time, be judge and jury. ‘ Is it not in the nn-' 
tun: of tinners that it must bo so — About punishment he was 
little solicitous, and he should even have cared little about burning 
the pamphlet, if Mr. Reeces hud not been at the head of these Asso- 
(id lions ; and if this, and other pamphlets, circulated by these Asso- 
ciations, had not jiroceeded from the same sh()[). The removal from 
a place of trust was certainly a severe punishment j but was it not 
inllicted in cases where particular tests were not taken? Had it 
not been inflicted in similar cases to the present ? In the case of the 
bishop of Worcester, who had interfered in an election, did not the 
House petition the Queen to remove him from the ollice of Almoner 
to her majesty V 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was put, and negatived 3 after which, Mr. 
Dundas’s motion for the Attorney-tiencral to proceed against Mr. 
Reeves was agreed to. 


* On the trial of John Vint, in l/flfl, for a libel on the Einjieror of 
RiiSiiia, the same Attorncy-Gener.d .said, ‘ In the ea.se of Mr. Reeves, per- 
haps, I hardly conduct myself as 1 ought to have done, having, from 
delicacy, abstained in the lIou.se of Commons from taking any share in 
die debate; whereas I ought rather to have followi'd the example of l/ord 
llarduifke, and have spoken my sentiments upon it, and after tlu* addn'ss 
jya.s voted, have beg^aMl that his Majesty might command the alh'ircd 
lilKd to be prosecuted by some other of his servants. I admit tlie para- 
graph complained of in the book of Mr. Reeves was improjier, but iijiou 
readuig the whole of it, I thought it manifest that the author had no evil 
lutcntion.’— Trials, vol. xxvii. p. 639. 
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The jury pronounced INlr. Reeves Not Guilty. To complete 
this memorable case, and to throw additional lii;'lit on i\Ir. Fox’s 
sentiments as to the treatment of libel, it is only necessary to add 
the following' passage from his speech, November 1705, that is 
between the introduction into, and final disjiosal by, the House of 
Commons of Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet ; ^ The honourable and learned 
gentleman has spoken of libels against the King and other persons. 
His opinion was, that libelling the King and individmils had not 
been sufficiently punished ! lie would prosecute, with the utmosf 
severity, all libels on the characters of persons, with whatever party 
they were connected. The most exemplary rigour of that sort he 
would connect with erpial temperance in respect lo libels of another 
description. He would punish whatever rellected on the dignity of 
the Chief Magistrate, or the fair fame of indi'oidudls, and all political 
libels he would leave to ihentselves ; discussion on Government, so 
far as they dul not interfere with private character ^ he would permit 
to pass entirely unrestrained j that was the. tvay to make the Press 
respected and useful.’ 


Harp of thk Soul ! 

Harp of the Soul ! oh, breathe to mo 
The anthem that my Laura taught. 

In youth’s exulting melody, 

\\’lien all with hoj)e and joy was fraught. 

Then fondly did my heart rejoice 

To hear thy chords with magic strung j 

And the dect) cadence of the voice 

That from her burst of rapture stirung. 

Wake the wild sjiell, with transport blent, 
The Syren o’er the senses threw. 

As low her fragile form she bent. 

And from thy chords such music drew. 

Her eye of insjiiration beamed 

The softened ray of ])ure devotion ; 

Or then with Lov^e’s own lightning gleamed. 
As swelled the strain in deep emotion. 

But, silent Harj) I thy music fled 
^Vith Laura’s evanescent love ; 

And now, forlorn, to .'-adness wed, 

I mourn the joy I ne’er may prove. 

Yet thou, deserted Harp ! art dear 
To him, like thee, thus left alone ; 

While fond atfcction lingers near. 

To worship, though the idol ’s gone ! 


Janet. 



Declining Attachment and Fidelity of the Bengal Army. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Calcutta, July, 1827. 

It is a fact, universally acknowledged throughout the Bengal 
army, that the attachment of the Native soldiers towards the service 
and their Eurojican oflicers, has of late years very much diminished, 
and that this diminution increases daily, to the great deterioration of 
this army. 

The consequences which must naturally ensue in the course of 
time, should the Company’s dominion in tlic East be seriously at' 
tacked, (and the time, I fear, is not far distant when it will be,) is 
worthy of consideration. It is my opinion, that, in such a crisis, the 
Bengal army, constituted and treated as it now is, will fail the Go- 
vernment. Late events in this country have too plainly manifested 
the little hold which Government and their European officers have 
uj)on the exertions of the Native soldiers j and it becomes the duty 
of every well-wisher to the service, to endeavour, if possible, to dis- 
cover and point out the causes of the evil, as well as to suggest 
those remedies which may remove it. 

Under this impression, I am led to give my opinion, founded on 
a close observation of between twenty and thirty years. 

The causes of the diminution of attachment to the military service 
in the Natives are too numerous and minute to detail, but they may 
almost all be fairly traced to the grand error of Government, — a want 
of consideration and respect for the Bengal army, both Europeans 
and Natives ) for, say what they will, this is, and must be, a Military 
Government. This error is not confined solely to the Government, 
hut descends to the Commanders-in-Chief (ever since Lord Lake's 
time) and King’s General officers on the staff of this army j it is also 
seen in the conduct of commanding officers of Native corps, whose 
interest in, and connection with them, is materially lessened by the 
little permanency of their commands, and curtailment of authority both 
to reward and punish those under them. Commanding oflicers of regi- 
ments, feeling themselves treated with little consideration and respect, 
in the partiality shown to those of his Majesty, retort the same line 
of conduct upon those under their command, and, trusting to their 
authority being supported against their inferiors, act sometimes with 
glaring partiality towards their officers and men, alienating the 
respect and attachment of both 3 and thus the system descends through 
all ranks. The erroneous doctrine held by many, that a commanding 
officer’s authority is not to be called in question by those under his 
command, though exerted in the cause of partiality, because it would 
create insubordination, is highly injurious. A commanding officer’s 
Oriental HenUd^VollQ. I 
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conduct ought to be guided by that rule of impartiality which can 
leave no room for its being called in question, and subordination 
from respect will be best maintained ])y such a line of conduct j a 
soldier’s mouth may be shut by penalties, but his thoughts cannot 
be controlled j and the soldier of this army, when reduced to a mere 
passive machine, is little fit for the service that is required of him j 
his attachment and respect is necessary to make him efficient in tlic 
great day of need to this Government, which must sooner or later 
arrive. 

Much has been said and written, drawing an invidious comparison 
between the Native and Eurojiean troops j but I would ask, are they 
on fair and equal terms ? Officer the Native regiments as fully as 
those of his Majesty, and treat them with the same respect and con- 
sideration, and then see what they will be ! It may be judged of 
from what they have performed under all the disadvantages of ill 
treatment, and a shameful paucity of European officers. 

Duty alone, in the imperfection of human nature, is not a suffi- 
cient stimulus to action j interest ought to be coupled with it, when 
it can be done without olTcring too great a temptation to forget the 
former, in pursuit of the hitter object ; this refers to the regimental 
bazars, now a mere shadow without subshince. 

It cannot be disputed but that regimental bazars were much more 
efficient when commanding officers had an interest in their being well 
supplied, by the personal bcnclits accruing from them, than they 
are under the present system ; the evil to the soldier in the tax for- 
merly levied is by no means decreased, but transferred only from the 
hanjls of the commanding oflicer to achowdry j nay, 1 may venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the evil is rather increased 
than diminished, for no one ue<iuaintod with the Natives of this 
country will doubt, that where a Eurojiean could make 100 rupees 
a month, a Native would make double that amount, and without the 
same efficiency of supply. 

I may here point out one considerable cause of the difficulty of 
filling our ranks with good and ellieient men : it is the diminution 
of the pay of the Native soldier. AVhen I say the diminution of 
the pay, I am not to be understood as asserting that such in nmoiud 
is lessened, but it is lessened in value by the vast increase in price 
(at least from 50 to 150 per cent.) of every necessary article of his 
consumption. With all other classes of the community in this, as 
well as every other country, the price of labour has increased with 
the price of the necessary articles of subsistence 5 with the Eengal 
soldier it remains the same. 

The causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the 
Native soldiers to their European officers are many j but the main 
source of this evil also, has its rise in the little consideration and 
reispect in which the European officers are apparently held by Cio- 
vefwnent j this has the buneHiI effect of destroying their zeal and 
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exertion in upholding the service to their men, and the interest they 
should show in their welfare, the abuse of which naturally creates a * 
corresponding diminution of attachment and respect in them. 

This want of consideration and respect by Gov^ernment is too jdainly 
manifested in numerous ways, and sensibly felt by them, though 
I shall not here point them out, with the exception of one or two. 

I believe it will not be denied, that there i^ a strong necessity, in 
an army constituted as this is, and under a Military Government such 
fis this is, held by a name, to increase and uphold the respect and vene- 
ration for the European character, and particailarly in the eyes of our 
soldiery for their European oflicers ; for call this Government what 
name you will, it is, and ever must be, to all intents and purposes, a 
Military Government. What then must be the etTcet both upon Eu- 
ropeans and Natives of such a measure as the institution of the Mili- 
tary Courts of Tle([uest, but to degrade European oflicers in the eyes 
of the Natives, by being brought before them upon every trilling eoni- 
plaint, whether well or ill founded ’ — it was a measure highly preju-^ 
dicial to sound policy, Sullicicnt authority is, or ought to be, vested 
in a commanding ollieer of a regiment to settle such claims as are 
brought before him j but the trouble is now taken oil* his hands. 
Surely it was a trouide properly a])[)ertaining to his situation, and he 
lias always olliccrs under him to have recourse to in cases of difficulty. 

What, again, I would ask, must be the clfoct of such an instance 
of want of consideration towards their European officers as we have 
lately witnessed, when all medical assistance was taken from a de- 
tachment of 30 or 40 cadets, proceeding up the country, under the 
charge of an experieiiced and valuable ollieer; and they were left to 
))roceed, even without a supply of medicine. This valuable officer 
(a better was not in the service) lost his life for want of medical 
assistance. This officer told me, with tears in his eyes, that it was 
hliamcful and cruel to sec so many line lads diseased in the state 
they were, without any kind of medicjd aid. It must be pretty well 
known to Government, that young men, just entered into this coun- 
try, are more lialilc to disease, from imjirudencc, and the effects of 
climate, than those of more mature age and greater experience, 
and consecpiently rccjuirc more medical assistance 3 but these young- 
officers w’cre not treated even with the consideration the same num- 
ber of private European soldiers would have been 3 I doubt much it 
any general officer on the 8talf would have ventured to have taken 
away all medical aid from such a detachment of privates, proceeding 
as these ollieers were. It is no argument to say, that Government 
were ignorant of the, transaction : they ought not to have been ignor- 
ant of it 3 it could not have been done without being reported to the 
Gommander-in-Chief, whose duty it should be to attend to the 
welfare of every part of the army intrusted to his charge 3 and when 
such palpable want of consideration and common humanity occur in 
inferiors, if their conduct is not noticed by Government with the 

I 2 
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, censure it merits, the Government itself becomes a party in the 
co^nmission of the fault, and is justly open to the deep condemnation 
such conduct calls for. • • , i'. 

It is not, under such an arbitrary Government as this, to be ex- 
pected that every or any inferior oflicer will bring to its notice the ' 
sins of omission, or commission, of those high in authority. Almost 
certain ruin to themselves “^^uld be the consequence j such, at least, 
is the universal impression on our minds in this service. It cannot, 
or ought not, justly to be said, that the Medical Establishment is not 
sufficient for the duties required of it. , If it is, why is it not in- 
creased ? But the fact is not so j for we see many civil stations ^ith 
a medical man, even where there are but two or three civilians j and 
at some of these, where there are troops jind a medical man in charge 
of them, who could easily attend the civilians also, and even the jail, 
where there is one. 

I will now proceed to mention another of the impolitic measures 
of our masters, and one which tends to bring the European officers 
into discstcem with the Native soldiers. It is the scarcity of Euro- 
pean officers with Native regiments, thereby causing three-fourths of 
them to be mere boys, who ought to be at school. They are admit- 
ted into the service, or rather allowed to join regiments, and have 
charge of companies, much too youngs many at 15 and 16, with 
the manners, appearance, and pursuits, of 12 or 13, mere children. 
Is it to be supposed that old men, such as our companies consist of, 
can respect and look up to such childish things as their guardians 
and leaders ? Or is it to be supposed that children, thus prematurely 
let loose from school, will pay attention to the grave study of lan- 
guage and military duty, the customs, prejudices, and leading fea- 
tures of the Native character, or that they can duly appreciate them ? 
No ; their object naturally is amusement, and all which trenches 
upon this desire is considered an irksome tusk, which they will never 
learn, unless forced to it. They either ought not to be admitted into 
the service under 17 or 18, or they ought to be kept in depots, (not 
in or near Calcutta,) in classes, and their linal admission into the 
service depend upon their scale of qualilications in the language, 
customs, &c., cf the country. 

Another impolitic measure is the system of the Commissariat cLnd 
executive department of j)ublic works, wherein every European 
officer is under such suspicion, that he is obliged to take an oath to 
the expenditure of every rupee which passes through his hands 5 
whilst the Native sircar, or babboo, under him, who, in fact, has the 
expenditure of the money, is exempted from this } plainly implying, 
that more trust is reposed in his honesty that in that of commis- 
sioned officers. These things are seen, felt, and commented on by 
the Natives ^ and the unavoidable conclusion they draw from them 
is, that the European officers are no longer worthy of confidence. 

The general feeling of this army is, that, let your cause be ever 
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so just, ydu tieter can obtain redress against the arbitrary authority 
of the local Government, however unjustly exercised. Such, with- 
out fear of contradiction, I aver to be the almost universal feeling ; 
I believe I might say the universal feeling, but that I am an excep- 
tion (the only one I know of) to it ; but the time, trouble, and risk, 
attending the prosecution of any appeal against Government, is 
.such as to deter most men from persevering in the attempt. Ask 
*the Bengal army if such is not the fact ; and then ask common sense 
if such a feeling could so Ijjve pervaded it, without strong grounds 
for its predomination ? 

Another cause of just dissatisfaction and complaint is, the regu- 
lation (I believe) of 18^4, of the Court of Directors, (in my opinion 
erroneously interpreted by the local Government,) conlining the 
allowances of companies to oOicers actually present with the head- 
quarters of their regiments. A more unjust and impolitic measure 
never could have been thought of. By its operation, the captains 
and senior subalterns, who alone are eligible for detached duties, see 
their allowances sacrificed in favour of those who, from their stand- 
ing in the service, or want of (pialilication, are incompetent to per- 
form them, and by this incompetency enjoying the emoluments of 
the senior’s absence. This measure is not only unjust in itself, but 
has a direct tendency to deter the juniors from (pialifying themselves, 
either by a study of the language, or knowledge of their military 
duties, for the more important ones of their i)rofession 5 for, accord- 
ingly as they rise in qualification, their allowances are curtailed. 

Another cause of discontent is, the erroneous idea with which 
young men enter this service. It was, some 35 or 40 years ago, a 
good service, and the delusion still exists in England j consequently 
young men come out with sanguine expectations, not only of speedy 
promotion, but of being able to live upon their allowances in a com- 
fortable and even luxurious manner ; but they have not been above 
B2 months in the country ere they find the fallacy of these expecta- 
tions j they find they can scarcely exist as gentlemen upon their al- 
lowances, and that the chances are about six to one against their reach- 
ing the rank of field-officers •, or, if they do hope to reach it, it must 
be 30 late in life as to make it as a matter of indifference. Thus 
they plod on, without exertion or interest in their profession. I 
know also, that with many in England, the pension is wofully mis- 
understood. Parents fancy, and inculcate the idea, that if their chil- 
dren are so unfortunate as to reach only the rank of captain, after 
25 years’ service, they are entitled to retire upon the handsome pen- 
sion of their pay, which they erroneously consider between 600/. and 
700/. per annum, instead of 180/. 

When the present allowances of the Bengal army were fixed, h ut- 
tyghur was a frontier station 3 and the principal part of the army was 
confined almost to the batiks of the Ganges, with the advantages of 
Water-carriage, and every necessary article of consumption 100 per 
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cent, cheaper than at present. Look at our boundaries now, and 
the distance of our stations from the source of supply ; more than 
half the army removed liundrcds of miles from this advantage, and 
the expenses of moving increased three-fold, can it be fairly said 
that our allowances are not reduced ? OlTiccrs and soldiers of his 
Majesty’s service get an increase of j)ay for length of service in parti- 
cular ranks 3 not so those of the (Company. Oiheers of his Majesty’s 
service 'get also what is termed blood-money, — a twelvemonth’s pay 
on being wounded 3 not so those of the gpmpany. Cliildren of his 
Majesty’s ollicers liavc the advantages of education at a reduced 
expense, and a fair held open to tlieir exertions being rewarded with 
commissions 5 not so tl»e Company’s. Tlie circumstance of an ofii- 
cer’s having spent liis life in the service of the Comi)any, gives him 
no claim to look to the rewardof a commission for any of his children 3 
while the necessary sum he is obliged to remit to England for their 
education, is increased by the breach of contract in our honourable 
masters in the depreciated and false value of the coin in which we 
are }>ald. His IMajesty’s ohicers in their temporary service in this 
country, where duty calls them, have increased allowances, to put 
them, as it is said, on a par with those of the Company, who are tied 
for life to this destructive climate. Coin])are their situations but for 
a moment, and see where the scale of advantage preponderates. 

It is between twenty and thirty years since J entered this service 
high up in the lists of lieutenants of my regiment, since which I 
have, seen very many regiments added to the establishment, and yet 
have no ])rospect t)f being a lield-oHicer befye 1 have served thirty 
years. T am convinced, 1 spoiik within bounds, when I say nootli- 
ccr, (with the exception, perha])s, of two or three lucky ones,) who 
has entered this service within the last ten years, has a chance of 
rising to the rank of a tield-otlieer under a ))eriod of thirty-eight 
years’ service. Interest also in the distribution of appointments 
prevails too strongly, to the exclusion of the (daim of length of 
service 3 and the usages, and even published regulations of the ser- 
vice, are departixl from, whenever strong interest exerts its iniluence 
over them, who, from the temporary nature of their situations, can- 
not feel a proper interest in the permanent and future welfare of tlu; 
service at whose head fortune has placed them. 

The junior officers of this army have strong and just cause of 
complaint against commanding officers of regiments, who too fre- 
quently, following up the c^^amjile of the higher authorities in tliLir 
want of consideration towards their European ollicers, neglect their 
just claims to consideration and attention, and suffer them to be in- 
jured and insulted, though plainly authorized and called upon to 
uphold them by the regulations of the service. Two instances h.ue 
just come under my own observation in proof of what I have here 
advanced; but I dare not give you the particulars, as it might be tlic 
meana of pointing me out for persecution. With such want of con- 
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sideration and attention to the European officers, is it to be wondered 
at, if, pndcr such treatment, they should fail in that respect and at- 
tentionjdue to their commanding officers ; or if such treatment sliould 
inlluence them in their conduct to those under their command } Lei 
common sense answer this (piestion, and tlicn look, for one of the 
causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the Native 
soldier to his Europeai^ officer.’^ 

Many of our cantonments swarm with European and Native traders 
in indigo, cotton, &c. SJjopkeepers, half-caste writers, civil offi- 
cers, 8cc., occupying bungalos, fre(|uently to the exedusion of officers 
belonging to the station, and producing a scarcity of them, which 
raises the rent or price of those we occupy much beyond the fair 
value, to the great detriment of our interests ; but I am running 
into a detail which would occupy \ohimes, and which was foreign 
to my intention, for, J confi'ss, I have not abilities to do justice to 
the sulijeet, without tiring both you and your readers. 1 therefore 
leave it, in hopes some one more able (more zealous for the weal of 
our masters 1 do not acknowledge) will enter fully into the causes 
of, and remedy for, the lamentable deterioration of the Bengal 
army. 

Milensis. 


To A Lady Sinoing, | 

Those soothing tones so richly steal 
Upon my labouring breast and brain, 

And lift so softly sorrow’s seal, 

Oh, dark-haired minstrel, — sing again ! 

Vet Love so soon his way will win 
Where rieasure opes her golden door. 

That lest the traitor now glide in. 

Oh, dark-haired minstrel, — sing no more ! 

A. B. 


* We arc left , too, to the mercy of every Coimnandcr-in-Clucf, who, for 
the sake of patronage, may (as has been done by the present one, in the 
measure of partially reinoving' regimental olHc'ers (majors) to the eoin- 
fnaiid of regiments to which they do not belong,) set usule tlielong esta- 
blished usages and eonstitiitiou of this army, to the great detriment of 
the just rights and expectations of deserving oHiccrs. 

t from ‘The Literary Souvenir^ for lb2B. 
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Recollections of Colombia^ in 1812. 

We embarked at Cumana, on board an American schooner, for La 
Guayra, in company with our friend. Captain M , and two Co- 

lombian officers. The moon shone resplcndently, and wc enjoyed 
the pleasure of a charming breeze, which asfiired us that we should 
soon be wafted to our destined port ; this we had great reason 
to desire, owing to the miserable accommodation afforded by our 
conveyance, and on account of our stock of water, which proved to 
be of a most fetid description, notwithstanding the solemn assu- 
rance of the caphiin, that it was the production of some celebrated 
spring in the neighbourhood of Bunker s-hill. 

The anchorage here is, perhaps, the worst in the world, though 
it might be rendered perfectly secure by constructing a pier, which 
could be accomplished with facility, and at a trifling cost ; such an 
undertaking has been submitted to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, but, like many other good projects, it was discarded, from the 
indifferenceof these people to improvement. Exposed as the shipping 
are here to every agitation of the ocean within any moderate distance 
of the land, vessels have repeatedly been driven on shore j even in 
calms the sea often rolling tren\endously, when there is no wind, so 
that no precaution could obviate the evil. 

The Custom House, which we visited with our luggage, is rather 
an extensive building, and here are tlie Government oflices and a 
suite of rooms for the use of the Governor. It is the practice in Co- 
lombia to present your passport to this personage, who has always a 
question or two to entertain you with, particularly if vou should be 
so unfortunate as to arrive direct from England, as the people here 
profess abundance of regard for the natives of that country, and arc 
very obsequious towards Englishmen in general. As wc had dined 
with this gentleman a short time previously at Cumana, our conver- 
sation was confined to a few common-place remarks, which did not 

occupy him long, when the gallant Colonel A , with a mixture of 

pride and politeness, bade us huenos dias, and retired from the 
audience- chamber 3 it was the only time we had the honour to kiss 
his Excellency’s hand. 

We knew La Guayra to be a wretchedly dull place, with an at- 
mosphere ill-calculated for the constitution of an Englishman, and 
the greater part of the town in ruins, from the effects of the dread- 
ful earthquake of 1812. Wc were conducted to a posudn, some 
five minutes’ walk from the Government House, and we made our 
appearance just in time to partake of a tolerably generous supply 
of the luxuries of the country, converted into French, Spanish, and 
Italian dishes, on which we contrived to fare sumptuously enough. 
The company consisted of European and American agents, ma raters 
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of vessels, clerks, captains of privateers, some Colombian officers, 
young adventurers with merchandize from England, and a 8})rinkling 
of chevaliers iV Industrie. Thtre was no general topic of conver- 
sation, but abundance of talking j and we all ate with no mean ap- 
petite, considering the heat of the weather and the toughness of tlic 
viands. , 

When the earthquake, of 1812 destroyed the greater part of Car- 
raccas and La Giuiyra, a large party n^/crc quaffing tlicir claret at 
this very house, and the instant the shock was felt, the whole coterie 
rose simultaneously, with gestures which may be better conceived 
than described j some rushed into the street, without looking behind 
them until they had passed the walls of the town ; others eifected their , 
escape by the balconies; but the mail re d' ho tel, 'who was then an active 
little Erencliman, ha})pened to be in the attic at the moment, heroi- 
cally clambered upon the roof, where he liad just got conifortably 
seated, when the whole gave way, mine host exclaiming, witli tlie 
ndivetit of his sprightly countrymen, after he had recovered from 
the confusion of the sudden tumble, ^ Me void ' me void ! nies 
amis /’ altliough I doubt whether there wore any other creatures 
than his domestic animals to witness his exaltation. 

When wc felt disj)osed to retire, wc were ushered into our new 
apartment, wliich we soon found to be as hot as an oven ; its 
dinieiiaions did not exceed thirteen feet in length, and about ten or 
twelve in breadth, containing tlirec slrclclicis, or pallets, each pro- 
\idcd with a mattress no tliickcr than a bound volimic of ' The 
Oriental Herald,’ stuffed with dried grass, or some such substance, 
a pillow composed of the same materials, .somewhat l)iggcr than , 
the largest size of the most fashionable hustle, and a couple of 
stout German linen sheets ; tliree straw-bottom chairs, two ewers, 
and a substantial deal tabic, with a neat, but inelegant looking- 
glass, was, to the best of my recollection, the entire stock of move- 
ables in our superbly-furnished chamber. 

I awoke about midnight, when, gracious heaven ! who (except 
iny heated companions, or those who have been in the Elack Hole , 
of Calcutta) can describe the moist condition of my CJermaii linen 
sheets, and Colombian appurtenances ! Had 1 been ten nights 
exposed to the humidity which reigns near the Fulls of Niagara, 1 
question whether iny skin would have ac(iuired a greater degree of 
suavity ; but, being one of Pharaoh’s lean kinc, I was less annoyed 
than my colleagues, though sufliciently out of humour to condemn 
close rooms in a warm country, and wish myself almost any where 
else. We all arose at dawn of day, and hurried into the sola, 
^\here we were forthwith furnished with coffee, which partially 
restored what good nature we possessed j hut even this compara- 
tively happy state did not deter us from execrating, with astonishing , 
volubility the total absence of comfort in this part of the New , 
World. 
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There is absolutely nothing attractive in La Guayra# The town 
is built at the foot of a ridge of mountains, and is not unlike some 
parts of Gibraltar j there are two or three tolerably level streets, 
which arc clumsily paved with curb stones j the houses are small 
and confined j there are two churches 5 several good coffee-houses, 
and numerous billiard-tables, which arc always well attended. The 
natives amuse themselves, in the cool of the evening, round their, 
respective dwellings, wheiu the men smoke cigars in their shirt- 
sleeves, and the women talk nonsense, or tall a-yawning. Ihe 
notes of a guitar are sometimes heard, but the performers require 
the animation and ability of their predecessors to produce any thing 
like harmony ; others may be seen stretching their weary limbs on 
the beach, or standing in groups on the wooden wharf, where the 
merchants congregate to c'omplain of " hard times’ and hot weather. 
The rcRiJCCtable part of the popuhition is composed of English, 
Americans, German, and other foreigners. It is the sea'i)ort of 
Carracas, and the exjxuts are cocoa, coffee, cotton, hides, and 
indigo, which are brought from the neighbourhood of that city 011 
the backs of mules. 

Mecatia is an insignificant village, containing some forty or fifty 
houses and huts, about half a mile from La Guayra, and where 
most of the merchants reside, as it is decidedly preferable to the 
town itself, on account of its being considerably cooler. Notwith- 
standing La Guayra is excessively hot, yet there arc few cases of 
fever there, although there is enough filth throughout the place to 
engender a pestilence. The tnarket lierc is little superior to that 
of Cumana, but the frecjiicnt arrivals from Europe and St. Thomas’ 
bring good supplies of seasonable articles ; there is abundance of 
delicious fish, and jdenty of claret wine, which, by the way, arc the 
only reasonable commodities in the i)l!ice, besides plantains and 
Indian corn. 

Having gratified onr curiosity with disjointed La Guayra, wc 
hired mules for Carracas, after the rale of three dollars a-day, en- 
gaging to feed the animals during our sojourn in the city. I got ti 
iusty one, and borrowed a pair of good English spurs from a 
German friend who was so kind as to accompany us. Our saddles 
and bridles were English, but none ot tlie best, though quite good 
enough for the pnr])ose. It is needless to relate how obstinate a 
mule is, especially if a native of Colombia, witli an untutored Eng- 
lishman on its back : the tact is, this batch was perfectly unmanage- 
able, although we had no disposition to show off 5 and as they were 
determined that we should not guide them, we very wisely permit- 
ted them to guide us. The actual distance from La Guayra is said 
to be 1‘2 English miles, and the journey is generally accomplished 
in two and a half to three hours. 

The road to Carracas was cut by the Spaniards out of the vast moun- 
tain Avila, in a zig-zag direction, 'which is paved in some places. The 
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hip^liest part of the mountain you ascend, on the way to Carracas, 
may be computed at about 500() feet above the level of the ocean, nt 
which particular spot is a venta, where refreshments are furnished, 
and where there is a very romantic drawbridge 5 the remainder of 
the road, from thence to Carracas, is in pretty good repair, and very 
pleasant. In a very short time after quitting this place, you behold 
.Carracas, which is 3,490 feet above the level of the sea. almost im- 
mediately below you 3 the prospect is really grand in the extreme, 
and presents some of the most sublime and ])ictures(pic scenes I 
ever witnessed. It was now growing dark, and we humoured our 
mules into an amble, which soon brought us to a guard-house, 
wliere a trifling toll is exacted, which having satisfied, we proceeded 
to the city. 

At every step in your approach towards the populated ])art of the 
city, you see signs of the I.imentahle doVastatioii occasioned by the 
cartlujuake in 1812. IVe were conducted to a very comfortable hotel, 
with a large court-yard, good stabling, and a couple of handsome 
billiard-tables 3 but what we stood most in need of was a good bed, 
and in this particular we wore certainly accommodated as well as we 
had any right to expect. 

Early the next morning, w'c w.alkcd to the Plaza Mayor, which is 
the largest of several scjuares in Carracas, and where the market is 
kept.' There was a good supply of poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and 
a small epumtity of butchers’ meat, as also some apples and peaches, 
(iiboiit the size of our largest apricots,) but ncitlier of these pos- 
sessed the European flavour 3 nevertheless they were very acceptable 
to us. The temjjerature of Carracas is dcliglitful, though it is rather 
hot during the middle of the day 3 but the morning and evening arc 
extremely pleasant and inviting. The fertility of the soil is remark- 
able, and with proper management the European fruits and esculents 
may be brought to great pcrfccli«m 3 the cocoa is the linest in the 
world, and the neighbourhood of Carracas is famed for its indigocs. 

We were much pleased with the appearance of the city, and wc 
fancied that it bore a strong resemblance to Cadiz in many respects, 
Tlie houses are substantially built, commodious, and comfortable, 
and the streets are well paved, ;uid exceedingly clean. There arc 
between 20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants of all colours, and numerous 
stores, and shops well stocked with every description of mercliaii- 
flize. Tlic cathedral of Carracas is a noble edifice, but there is no- 
thing remarkable in its interior coiistructh)n. There are several 
churches, but the most admired is that of Alta Maria, which is cer- 
tainly a very handsome building 3 there are two nunneries, andlhree 
monasteries, as well as either three or four hospitals. Wv saw 
several ladies in the Cadiz costume, and they used their fans and 
feet with as much adroitness as the belles of th;it famoub city 3 but 
with, all due deference, I must confess, that I thought them much 
less engaging than the Gaditanas, The fair sex of Carracas inva- 
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riably make their purchases at night, assigning as a reason (which 
is plausible enough) that the heat of the day is too oppressive for 
them to venture out ; but I suppose they often discover that some 
articles appear to more advantage in the shop than at the breakfast- 
table. 

We attended two or three tertulias, where our eyes were blessed 
with a sight of some of the extraordinary characters whose names- 
have so often figured in our jiublic prints ; but we were so uncharita- 
ble as to consider them rather ordinary men, though they may be 
most excellent soldiers. We were a little surprised to find the offi- 
cers of a republic decorated with an * Order,’ which they highly ve- 
nerated indeed, we could plainly perceive that they were extremely 
proud of it, notwithstanding the ^ Liberator ’ has been so profuse 
in the distribution of his green ribbons. 

There is a newspaper published here in English and Spanish, and 
very ably conducted by an English gentlemen. The theatre, which is 
small, was closed for the want of performers. 'I’herc are several 
Americans established in Carracas, who introduce from the (States a 
^ pretty considerable’ (jiumtity of ^notions j’’^' and there are English, 
French, and others, who h:ive their notions too. Most of them are 
deeply interested in the fate of Colombia j and it is not surprising to 
sec agents anxious to sell their merchandize, even at ruinous prices, 
where so much competition exists, whicli is occasioned by the im- 
moderate (piantities of goods poured into that market from all quar- 
ters. Very many, I am convinced, heartily wish that they had never 
known more about Colombia than a L(/ndon lawyer’s clerk ! 

The Colombians have acquired all the vices of their predecessors, 
without gaining a solitary virtue, — let the interested advocates of 
Colombia say -what they may to the contrary ! Ask whether the 
men ^ in office ’ are not as passionately fond of gold as any follower 
of Columbus was known to be ; and the reply will be, that the mo- 
dern has discovered a more reputubic manner of procuring it. There 
is no spirit of industry in the country, and a degree of ignorance pre- 
vails, even in the higher classes, which must strike every stranger 
with astonishment. 

The children are taught to sip, aguardiente, under the erroneous 
idea that it will strengthen them , but this early use of brandy be- 
comes habitual, and it is the common practice of the ladies to take 
it before breakfast. To illustrate this observation, I will mention an 
anecdote which amused me much at the time. I was in company 
with several Englishmen at a small inn in the neighbourhood of 
Puerto Cabello, when an Englishman, whom we afterwards learnt 
was a colonel in the Colombian service, alighted with his wife, a 
very pretty young damsel, about the age of lb. The landlord, a 


* The American term for * sundries.’ 
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Frenchman, told us at breakfast, that he observed the Colonel, early 
in the ndorning, iidgetting about the chamber-door j and his curios- 
ity was in consequence excited. A servant appeared in a minute 
afterwards, with a capita of this exhilarating beverage, which the 
gallant soldier conveyed to his mistress. Our Colonel subsequently 
declared to the landlord that he was ashamed of his oftice, and that 
he was apprehensive that some of our party might have detected him 
ip the fact, which would have conveyed no very favourable opinion 
of the delicacy of the Colombian ladies. 

We had not time to visit the Silla de Carracas, which is feet 

above the level of the ocean. Having taken a formal leave of all 
our acquaintances, we mounted our mules, much pleased with our 
\isit, and returned to La Guayrn. Our expenses here, independent 
of mule-hire, we reckoned at about three dollars per day, which We 
thought reasonable enough, considering the clean streets and invi- 
gorating climate. 


Stanzas. 

^ Live and be happy,’ did I hear thee say. 

Live and be happy, lady, tell me how ^ 

Dost thou believe I ’m happy when from thee ? 

AVby then this heavy heart, this clouded brow. 

Feelings depressed, by nature gay and free ? 

Well mayest thou fancy happiness so light, 

For with thee all is beautiful and gay j 
Thy countenance (as the high seraph’s) bright, 

Dispels all gloom, creates a brilliant day. 

And speaks the jiaradise within thy breast j 
Where innocence has empire — love is blest. 

Yestere’en I marked the moon, as through the clouds 
She slowly rose — she seemed in sorrow clad j 
I viewed the fleecy vapours, as the shrouds 
She laid her woes in, — grief sees all things sad ‘ 

They passed — she shone jn spotless fields of ether, 

Bright as when ’neath her beams we ’ve strayed together. 

Methought she augured thy quick return. 

And with the thought a heart-relieving sigh 

Arose -these sorrows leave 

Fond recollections of the days gone by. 
bay I can live, my love, and happy be. 

For all is happiness if viewed with thee. 


G. W. 
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Fhee Trade to the East. • 

To the Editors. 

CiENTLEiiiEN,^ — The liberal manner in which you have laid q)Cn 
your columns for the diffusion of every information relative to the 
present state of the trade with India and China, induces me to offer 
a few observations upon it whilst the pens of your more able cor- 
respondents are unemi)loycd. 

The rise and })rogress of that body of men to whom we gratui- 
tously give tlic title of ^ Honourable Company of Merchants tradiiii; 
to the East Indies,’ is a very i)eculiar feature in the history of mo- 
dern times. 'I'hcre is no great cause of wonder in the circumstance 
that necessitous governments, like necessitous men, will subject 
themselves to usury and eictortion to obtain a temporary relief 
from their dilRculties 5 that, for a loan of two millions of money, 
the Government of that day should legalize this monopoly by way 
of remuneration to the lenders ^ or that it made this Company, like 
an adojited child, an object of especial favour. But it may, and 
will, excite the astonishment of a future, if it do not of the present 
generation, that it should have had the address to obtain from all llu’ 
descendants of its foster-parent, from all the different governments 
under which it has existed, an increasing share of tenderness and in- 
dulgence. 

The constituted authorities have lately, it is well known, made 
some sweeping changes in our system of commerce j have set alinul 
their work with a vigour which made some of the old school shako 
their heads in fear that it would be overdone. The local and tem- 
porary interests of the few, have been sacrificed to the general inul 
permanent welfare of the many, and the historian will dwell upon 
this jieriod, and mark it as the commencement of a new era, — as :i 
picture of Genius rising from its slumber, and dispersing, witli Iti 
bright and beautiful rays, the mists of prejudice, and the darkness 
of ignorance. And, at the time that he acknowledges the existeiiot 
of this Company, he must say to posterity, that whilst the Legida* 
turc were jirofossing to act in every other branch of our comuiern' 
upon new and more enlightened principles, they permitted this to 
remain fettered with a monojioly more injurious than any .whid’ 
they had succeeded in destroying, — an inconsistency in these tinioj' 
no less glaring than it would have been for Henry VIII. to hau 
asked his Parliament for a grant of money to maintain the clcrgV 
or for Oliver Cromwell to have granted a special license for the raid- 
ing of a baronial castle, at the time he was seeking their gciKid 
destruction. 

The Company of which I spqak has, it must be admitted, 
something of the influence of the new system j it has been conijH'lJ^' 
to. answer questions which were never put to it before, and some k" 
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of its superfluous privileges have been wisely given up, in accordanct: 
with the changing spirit of the times. 

It is in the recollection of every one at all interested in this trade, 
that, of the privileges to which 1 allude, the iirst was the permission, 
by the 53 Geo. III., for British vessels of more than 350 tons bur- 
then to trade to the East Indies, by special license, and within cer- 
tain limits, all ingress to China direct from England being denied as 
heretofore. 

* The reasons of the Company for not having granted this permis- 
sion to vessels of less than 350 tons burthen, were explained before 
a Committee of the House of ('ominous, and, with reference to them, 
the report of tliat Committee states — 

^ The first proposition, for imposing a limitation as to tonnng(‘, 
appears to have proceeded from the East India Company, and was 
understood to be founded u))on a jnineiple of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burthen than too tons would Iw' 
exposed in a voyage to the East Indies, and also of jiroviding for 
the security of the revenue, which might by alfected by permitting 
importations in smaller vessels.’ 

3’he report goes on to state, that, on a jirevious iiujuiry into the 
state of tliis trade, I/ord JMelville liadex))ressed liimself not satislied 
of the necessity of the restriction, and that the following additional 
reasons liad been assigned : 

^ That, by allowing ships of 4(K) tons ((; engage in the trade, snlli- 
eient facility would be ailbrded to the more respeetalile lioiises of 
business desirous of entering into an honourable commercial inter- 
course with India, to the exclusion of characters, not snllicicntly 
responsible, disposed to engage in speculations of mere chance ont- 
^vard, and smuggling homewards. That the larger vcssids w<mld 
keep alive the impression amongst the Natives ot the East, of our 
maritime strength, as superior lo that of the Amenvaus, who navigate 
very small vessels to and from the ports of the East. 

^That the Company’s teii trade would be injured by the illicit im- 
portation of tea, which might he expected to occur, if vessels nidi-, 
miled in number and size, were })ermitted t(» come to the outports, 
and to resort to the numerous Eastern Islands, where tea from China 
might easily be procured.’ 

Tliese arguments were specious enough to impose upon the Go- 
vernment of that day, (for I will not suppose it guilty of connivance 
with the Company,) and men silently allowed .its simplicity to lie 
duped by them. A space of nearly eight years elapsed bclbre tlic 
Company were again (piestioned on the subject, and then, the alfiir 
having fallen into very different hands, this, the second of the jirivi- 
ieges I have adverted to, being no longer tenable, was ahaiidniK'd. 
It was not given up, however, without some little further di'^play on 
the part of the Company of their fertility in leasons. When they 
Were exmnined through one of their own Directors, (Mr. Charles 
f^rant,) by the Committee whose report I have referred to, they 
‘'appear \q have lost sight ‘entirely of the apprehension of smuggling, 
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as connected with the question of tonnage, for that restriction is 
then stated by Mr. Grant ' to have proceeded entirely from an 
apprehensionV that if numerous small vessels were introduced jiito 
the trade of Eastern India, depredations might ensue upon the 
nt^ives of the Eastern Islands.’ * In any other respect, (says ^r. 
^rarit^) it is of no sort of consefpiencc to the Company and this 
Impression, he thinks, is that 'of the Court of Directors at Ihvge.’ 
TJie limitation of tonnage, he again says, 'was from a humanq 
political, reason.’ 

One of these excuses must have created some amusement to our 
’transatlantic friends ; I mean as to the alleged necessity for maintain- 
ing the, superiority of our maritime force in comparison with theirs. 
Wonderful knowledge of the character of the natives of India was 
here exhibited, a character in which the desire of gain is the most 
^prominent feature, and a perfect indifference as to whether that gain 
'comes' to them in vessels of 800 or 100 tons burthen. . . 

• Dhring the eight years which elapsed from the first opening of the 
'trAde,' tinder the restrictions specified, to the period when the limita- 
•tion of tonmlge was taken off, the Jkitish merchant sat down quietly 
under the opprobrious jealousy of this incorporated botly, for . (and 
the fact is not generally known) tiie restriction api)lied only^ tq ships 
clearing out from, or entering at, a British port, for or from a, port 
?to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Vessels trading uqdcr 
the Circuitous Trade Act, or between Malta and Gibraltar and the 
East Indies, or under the act then recently passed for permitting 
'British vessels from India to cuter at a foreign port, — in a word, all 
.vessels not proceeding from, or bound to, the United Kingdom, were 
-exempt from the restriction of tonnage. 

This fact alone illustrates the futility of the reason assigned for its 
continuance by Mr. Charles Grunt j for d-anger arising in the Eastern 
Islands was to be expected as much from vessels trading with the 
Mediterranean, or with any foreign port in Europe, as from those 
"Which might proceed direct from England. 

: ' The American thanked ns for protecting him rather than our 
* own countrymen. He carried on his trade free and unshackled : and 
we never heard that he created any disturbance with ‘ the natives of 
"■the Eastern Islands, and he was i[uitc as much respected in his 
- schooner of 120 tons, as Don Company in his ' floating hotel’ of 
U 000 tons. ^ , 

> The character of the people of India is such, that we cannot be 
surprised that they were flattered into .subjection by a power w,hich, 
having artfully surrounded itself at all times with the glitter of 
pageantry and pomp, having conducted its aft’airs on a scale of magni- 
ficence, has imposed even upon the minds of Englishmen, and di- 
;verted' tlieir attention as well from the ruinous profusion by which 
that magnificence was supported, as from the maqy, important 
advantages of which it unjustly deprived them. 

Liverpool Mercury, November 22, 1827. 
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Emigration and the East India Company’s ‘Monopoly. 


The third Report of the Committee on Emigration, which has 
just been published, contains amass of highly important information 
repeating the distressed situation of our Jabouring population ; the 
jacture is indeed gloomy, but well calculated to arouse a strong feel- 
ing of interest on their behalf j and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the mode in which relief should be administered, it 
must be a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of this important class of the community, to reflect that the at- 
tention of the Legislature and the country will now be increasingly 
drawn to the consideration of their case. 

The immediate cause of the existing distress is doubtless want of 
employment. Our population far exceeds our j)rcsent means of em- 
ploying them 5 it is obvious, therefore, that relief must be obtained in 
one of two ways, — either the number of the labourers must be 
diminished, or an increase of employment found for them. 

With respect to lessening their numbers by emigration, it must, 
if pursued on a scale sufbciently extensive to {iflbrd any sensible 
relief, be attended with an expense wdiich, in the present financial 
situation of this country, would render the measure utterly unjusti- 
fiable ; such a proposal ought not, therefore, to be tolerated fora 
single moment, unless it can be satisfactorily shown that it is not 
possible, by a legitimate extension of our ('ommerce, to employ them 
at home. ISo far, however, is this from being the case, that we have 
most satisfactory evidence to the contrary 5 audit is no less astonish- 
ing than true, that while we are suffering under the pressure of an 
almost overwhelming debt, while our labourers are enduring the 
greatest privations, and pauperism, like a canker, is undermining 
tlie prosperity of the !;5tate, this nation is, nevertheless, for the sake 
of a few individuals, who hold a monopoly which is scarcely of any 
service to them, denied an intercourse with India and China ; two 
countries which contain nearly half the population of the universe, 
and whose situation and circumstances are sucli as to warrant the 
most sanguine anticipations of the result of a free commercial inter- 
course with them, both as a source of wealth to the country, and 
almost unlimited employment to our poor. Our connection with 
India already affords most satisfactory evidence that such would be 
the case, — the amount of our exports to India and China, when the 
trade was thrown open in 1814, was 1 ,(39G,400/. ; in 18^26*, they in- 
creased to 4,877,133/. In cotton cloths the increase has been truly 
astonishing, — the exports of this article, which in 1814 was but 
Oriental Herald, FoiA^, K 
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little more than 800,000 yards, amounted in 182 G to upwards of 
26 , 000,000 yards. If such has been the result of throwing open 
this trade, which was the worst part of the Company’s monopoly j 
if such an increase has taken place, notwithstanding the chief arti- 
cles of their produce have been subject to most oppressive discrimi- 
nating duties in this market, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
entertained that if these restrictions were altogether removed, and 
(what is of still greater moment) if the trade of China, a country 
containing the largest associated population in the universe, were also* 
freely opened to British enterprise and skill — that a growing com- 
merce with these boundless and populous territories would afford 
ample employment to our pojmlation. At all events, it is utterly 
unwarrantable to have recourse to such an expensive expediijnt as 
emigration, until a fair trial has been made of an unrestricted inter- 
course with these countries. 

If, however, the condion of our poor be such as to warrant the ex- 
penditure of many millions for their relief, there surely can be no 
doubt but that it would be infinitely better for Government at once 
to purchase the East India Company’s Charter, which could readily 
be done by giving the East India Stockholders a moderate advance 
Ott their dividends. We should thereby derive a certain positi\e 
national benefit of incalculable amount 3 whereas the bcnelit to l)c 
derived from the other plan is at the best uncertain and altogether 
problematical. 

Whatever determination may, however, be come to respecting the 
proposal of at once purchasing the East India Company’s Charter, 
there can surely be but one opinion as to the policy of jircventing its 
renewal 3 and although no definitive arrangement will take place 
respecting this till the year 1833 , yet there is, even now, no time to 
be lost. Perhaps at the present moment (and certainly it will be the 
case ere long) the work of intrigue tiiid negociation may be going on 
by the Company. In order to counteract this, and secure the great 
object in view, there is no step so likely to pro\ e effectual as the 
sending up a deputation from the principal commercial and mami- 
facturing towns through the kingdom. Let this course be taken, 
and there can be no doubt of a successful result 3 but if these classes 
do not soon express themselves very fully and decidedly — if they 
slumber on their j)osts about this all-important national measure, 
they will suddenly find themselves again subject, for a term of twenty 
years, to all the contemptible, mischievous, and baneful absurdities 
©f this odious Monopoly . — Bristol Journal. 
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Introduction op Trial by Jury, and Abolition op Slavery, 
BY Sir Alexander Johnston, in Ceylon. 

We have on more than one occasion adverted, with pride and 
pleasure, to the labours of the distinguished individual named above, 
, — labours which clearly establish his claim to the title of patriot, as 
well as philanthropist, and will do honour to his memory as long as 
any records of his acts exist. AVe shall shortly have to notice his 
measures in favour of Colonization in Ceylon, in order to show its 
safetv and practicability in H indoostan. But we embrace the present 
occaSon of introducing to our readers a letter of this distinguished 
Judge, and we must add, statesman, addressed originally to Mr. 
AVynn, President of the Board of Control, and whicli no doubt led 
to liis deciding on making the experiment of jury-trial in India. A 
copy of this letter was sent to the learned Brahmin, Kam Mohim 
Roy, in Bengal, by whose permission it was published in the ^ Cal- 
cutta Chronicle,’ the Journal lately suppressed by the tyrannical 
Government of India. This forms an additional reason, independ- 
ently of its intrinsic interest and merits, for our transferring it to 
the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ where it will remain among 
the other permanent records of Indian affairs, beyond the power of 
all the Governments of India united, to mutilate by censorship, to 
garble, or to suppress. The letter of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Mr. Wynn is as follows : 

* Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure, at your reijuest, to give you an 
account of the plan I ado})ted while Chief Justice and fir^t member 
of his Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into 
that island, for extending the right of sitting upon juries to every 
half-caste Native, as well as to every other native of the country, to 
whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. I shall 
explain to you the reasons which induced me to propose this plan, 
the mode in which it was carried into effect, and the eoiiseijueiices 
with which its adoption has been attended. Tlic complaints against 
the former system for administering justice in Ceylon, were, that it 
was dilatory, expensive, and unpopular. The defects of that system 
arose from the little value which the Natives of the country attached 
to a character for veracity ; from the total want of interest which 
they manifested for a system in the administration of which they 
themselves had no shares from the difficulty which European Judges, 
who were not only Judges of law, but also Judges of fact, experienced 
in ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to Native 
testimony ; and finally, from the delay in the proceedings of the 
Court, which were productive of great inconvenience to the (»o- 
yernment which defrayed their costs. The obvious way of remedy- 
ing these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first 
K 2 
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to give the Natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to 
them a considerable share in its administration j secOnd^to give 
them a proper value for a character for veracity, by making such a 
character the condition upon which they were to look for respect 
from their countrymen, and that from which they were to hope for 
promotion in the service of their Government j thirdly, to make the 
Natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given 
to Native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the dura-* 
tion of trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on 
the Courts, and materially diminish the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

' The introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon, and the extflsion 
of the right of sitting upon juries to every Native of the island, 
under certain iiiodilicaiions, seemed to me the most advisable me- 
thod of attaining these objects. Having consulted tho chief priests 
of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern 
part of the iislaiid, and the Brahmins of Ilemissuram Madura and 
Jiifna, in as far as the Hindoos of the northern part of the island 
were concerned j I submitted my jdau for the introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon to the Governor and Council of that island. 
Sir T. Maitland, tlic then Governor of the island, and other members 
of the Council, thinking the adoption of my jdan an object of great 
importance to the j)rospcrity of the island, and fearing lest objec- 
tions might be urged against it in England from the novelty of the 
measure, — no such rights as those which 1 proposed to grant to the 
Natives of Ceylon ever having been granted to any Native of India, 
— sent me orPicially, as lirst member of the Council to England, 
with full authority to urge, in the strongest manner, the adoption 
of the measure, under such moditications as his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters might, on my representations, deem expedient. Alter the 
question had been maturely considered in England, a Charter passed 
the great Seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries in criminal 
cases, to every Native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had 
proposed •, and on my return to Ceylon with this Charter in No* 
vcniber 1811, its provisions were immediately carried into effect 
by me. 

' " In order to enable you to form some idea of thfe manner in 
which the jury-trial is introduced amongst the Natives and half-castcs 
of Ceylon, I shall explain to you first what (jualifies a Native of 
Ceylon to be a juryman. 2. How the jurymen are summoned at 
each sessions. 3. How they are chosen at each trial. 4. How 
they receive the evidence, and deliver their verdict. Every Native 
of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the age of twenty- 
one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit on 
juries. The fiscal or sherift* of the Province, as soon as a criminal 
bcssioa is fixed for his Province, -suipmoose^ a considerable number 
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Df jurymen of each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is 
summoned out of his turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural 
or manufacturing pursuits in which he may be occupied, or with 
any religious ceremony at which his caste mayref[uire his attendance. 
On the first day of the session the names of all the jurymen who are 
summoned are called over, and the jurymen, as well as all the IMa- 
gistrates and Police-officers, attend in Court, and hear the charge 
• delivered by the Judges. The prisoners are then arraigned j every 
prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste, 
unless some reason why the prisoner should not be tried by jurymen 
of his own caste, can be urged to the satisfaction of the Court by the 
adv(»cate-!iscal, who on Ceylon holds an office very nearly similar 
to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, or unless the j)risoner 
himself, from believing people of his own caste to be prejudiced 
against him, should apply to be tried cither by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by a jury composed of half-caste, or European. As 
soon as is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the re- 
gister of the Court puts into an urn, which stands in a coTispicuous 
part of the Court, a very considerable number of the names of jury- 
men of that out of which the jury is to be formed ) he continues to 
draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner having a right to object 
to five peremptorily, and to any number for cause, until he has drawn 
the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been objected to. 
These thirteen jurymen are then sworn according to the form of their 
respective religions, to decide iij)on the case according to the evi- 
dence, and without partiality. 

‘ The advocate-fiscal then 0{)ens the case for the prosecution 
(through an interpreter, if necessary) to the Judge, and juocecds to 
call all the %vitnesscs for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken 
down (through an interpreter, if necessary) in hearing of the jury, 
by the Judge, the jury having a right to examine, and the ])risoner 
to cross-examine any of the witnesses ; Avhen the case for the pro- 
secution is closed, the prisoner states what he has. to urge in his 
defence, and calls his witnesses, the jury having a right to examine, 
and the prosecutor to cross-examine them, tiudr evidence being 
taken down by the Judge ; the jirosecntor is seldom or ever, cxccjit 
in very particular cases, allowed to reply, or call any witnesses in 
reply. The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being 
closed, the Judge (through an interpreter, when necessary) recapi- 
tulates the evidence to the jury from his notes, adding such obser- 
vations from himself as may occur to him on the occasion ; the jury, 
after deliberating upon the case, cither in the jury-box, or if they 
wish to retire, in a room close to the Court, deliver their verdict 
through their foreman in open Court, that verdict being the opinion 
of the majority of them 3 the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate nor communicate with any person whatev cr 
^rom the moment they arc sworn, till their verdict, having been dc- 
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livered as aforesaid, has been publicly recorded by the register. The 
number of Native jurymen of every caste on Ceylon is so great, and 
a knowledge before band what persons are to compose a jury in any 
particular case, is so uncertain, that it is almost impossible for any 
person, whatever may he his influence in the country, either to bias 
or to corrupt a jury. The number of jurymen that are returned by- 
the fiscal or sheriff to serve at each session, the impartial manner in 
which the names of the jurymen are drawn, the right which the* 
prisoner and prosecutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman 
as his name is drawn, the strictness which is observed by the Court 
in preventing all communication between the jurymen when they are 
once sworn, and every other person till they have delivered their 
verdict, give great weight to their decision. The Native jurymen 
being now judges of fact, and the European Judges only judges of 
law, one European Judge only is now necessary, wdicre formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes 
three, were necessary. The Native jurymen, from knowing the differ- 
ent degrees of weiglit which may safely be given to the testimony 
of their countrymen, decide u])on (piestions of fact, with so much 
more promptitude than Europeans could do, that since the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no session above 
a week or ten days at furthest j whereas, before the introduction of 
trial by jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two 
months, and a single session not unfrequently for three months. 
All the Natives who attend the Courts as jurymen obtain so much 
information, during their attendance, relative to the modes of pro- 
ceeding and the rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of 
jury-trial, Government have been enabled to find amongst the half- 
castes and Native jurymen, some of the most eflicient and respectable 
Nati\e Magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
•Supreme Court, at little or no exj)ensc to Government, administer 
justice in inferior offences to the Native inhabitants. 

' The introduction of the trial by Native juries, at the same time 
that it has increased the efficiency and dispatch of the Courts, and has 
relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hardships which they 
incurred from tlie protnicted delay of the criminal sessions, has, in- 
dependent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon (lovernment to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an 
opportunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the 
island, a plan for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, 
as appears by my report, quoted in page 8 of the printed collec- 
tion of papers herewith sent. No man whose character for honesty 
or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the list of jurymen; the 
circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury-roll is a proof of 
his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to whicli 
he appeals in case his character be attached in a court of justice, or 
in case he solicits his Government for promotion in their service; 
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af{ tlK rolls 6f jurymen are revised by the Supreme Court at every 
session, they operate as a most powerful engine in making the people 
of the country more attentive than they used to be in their adherence 
to truth ; the right of sitting upon juries has given the Natives of 
Ceylon a Value for character, which they never felt before, and has 
raised, in a very remarkable manner, the standard of their moral 
feelings. All the Natives of Ceylon who arc enrolled as jurymen, 
conceive themselves to be as much a part, as the European Judges 
themselves are, of the Government of their country, and therefore 
feel, since they have possessed the right of sitting upon juries, an in- 
terest which they never felt before in upholding the British Govern* 
ineiit of Ceylon. 

^ The beneficial consequence of this feeling is strongly exemplified 
in the difference between the conduct which the Native inhabitants of 
the Jiritish settlements on Oylon observed in the Kandian war of 
IH03, and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 181 fi. In 
the war between the British and Kandian (lovcrnmcnt in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the Native inha- 
inltants of the British settlements were, for the most i)art, in a state 
of rebellion : in the war between the same (iovernments in 181 6‘, 
which was five years after the introduction of trial by jury, the inha- 
bitants of the British settlements, so far from showing the smallest 
symptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the very heat of the war, 
the opportunity of my return to England, to express their gratitude ' 
through me to the British Ciovcrnmcnt, for the valuable right of 
sitting upon the juries, which had been conferred upon them by his 
jiresent Majesty, as appears by the addresses contained from page 6, 
to page 59, in the printed papers herewith sent. The charge deli- 
vered hy my successor, the juesent Chief Justice of the island, in 
1820, contains the strongest additional testimony which could be 
afforded of the beneficial eUcets which were experienced by the 
British Government from the introduction of trial by jury, amongst 
the Natives of the inland j (see that charge in pages 289 and 290 of 
\ol. X. of the ' Asiatic Journal.’) As every Native juryman, wherever 
his caste or religion may be, or in whatever j}art of the country he 
may reside, ajjpears before the .Supreme Court once at least every 
two years, and as the Judge who presides delivers a charge at the 
opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in attendance 
on tile Court, a useful opportunity is afforded to the Natives of the 
country by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of participat- 
mg themselves, in the administration of justice, but also of hearing 
auy observations which the Judges, in delivering their charge, may 
think proper to make to them with respect to any subject which is 
connected, either with the administration of justice, or with the state 
of society or morak in any part of the country. 

' The difference between the conduct which was observed by all 
tile ptoprictors of slaves on Ceylon in 1806, which was before the 
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introduction of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them 
in 1 18 16, which was five years after the introduction of trial by ^ury, 
is a strong proof of the change which may be brought 'about in 
public opinion by the Judges availing themselves of the opportunity 
which their charging the jury on the first day of session affords them 
of circulating amongst the Natives of the country, such opinions as 
may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As the 
right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on 
Ceylon, was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under whicli the 
Dutch possessions had been surrendered to the British arms in 1794, 
the British (ioverniuent of Ceylon conceived, that however desir- 
able the measure might be, they had not a right to abolish slavery 
on Ceylon by any legislative act : a proposition was, however, made 
on the part of (.J overnment by me, to the proprietors of the .slaves 
in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt 
some plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; 
this proposition, they at that time unanimously rejected ; the right 
of silting upon juries was grunted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 
1811. 

* From that period I availed myself of the opportunities which 
were afforded to me, when 1 delivered my charge at the commence- 
ment of each session to the jurymen, most of whom were consider- 
able proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was aping in 
England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointin^^ 
out to them the difficulties which they themselves must frequently 
experience, in executing with impartiality tlieir duties jurymen, 
in all cases in which slaves were concerned; a change of* opinion 
upon the subject of slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them, 
and in the year 1816, the proprietors of slaves of all castes and re- 
ligious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unanimous resolutions 
to be publicly recorded in Court, declaring free, all children born of 
their slaves of the l!2th of August 1816, which, in the Course of 
a very few years, must put an end to the state of slavery which had 
subsisted on Ceylon for more than three centuries.’ 
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Servicbs of KijJo’s and Company's Troops at the Siege 
OF Bhurtpore. 

A hona Jide Statement. 

, [Communicated from India for publication in the Oriental Herald.] 

Considerable misconception having gone abroad concerning 
his Majesty^s 14th regiment having rendered aid to the column of 
attack commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel John Lelamain, whilst 
making an assault upon the bastion (it could not be called a breach) 
to the left of the Jhungeenah gate of Bhurtpore, it is the duty of an 
impartial observer to correct such misrepresentations as may have 
obtairiCd to the prejudice of that completely successful, gallant, and 
distinguished column. 

In order to give the reader a clear and comjirehensive under- 
standing of the service performed by Lieutenant-Colonel Delaniain’s 
column, and of the conduct of the officers and men who led that 
attack, it is necessary to refer to the arrangements which wei‘e con- 
templated for the assault, several days previous to its having taken 
place. 

His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief had wisely determined 
to have two strong columns of attack upon the two practicable 
breaches : the right to be under the direction of Major-General 
T. Reynell, C. B. ; the left under the direction of IMajor-General 
Jasper Nicolls, C. B., with several other smaller columns of demon- 
stration to flank those two principal columns, and to divert the 
attention and the fire of the enemy from them, as much as possible, 
during the assault. 

The party to have flanked Major-General lleynell’s column on 
the right by the first intended arrangement, was to have been com- 
manded, at the suggestion of the Major-General, by Captain (now 
Major) J. Hunter, of the 5Hth regiment of Native infantry, and to 
have consisted of the left grenadier company of the 58th (his own), 
the light company of the 5Hth, Lieutenant Mee, 100 men of the 
Goorkah regiment. Lieutenant Kirke, and a European company not 
then named. This was in agitation from the 1 5th in the evening, until 
the evening of the 17th previous to the storm j but Captain Hunter 
having in confidence communicated the arrangement likely to take 
place in regard to himself, to the two gallant young officers of 
artillery, Lieutenants Garrett and Wilson, in charge of the right 
extreme batteries, they played their guns so successfully on the 
17th upon the curtain where the assault afterwards took place, that 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on visiting the batteries 
in the afternoon of the 17th, thought it advisable to strengthen 
the above intended party for Hunter’s command to a more formid- 
nble force. Consequently, five companies of the 58th regiment 
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(the left wing) and a company (No. 1.) of the European regiment, on 
duty all night of the 17th, under the command of Captain J. Hunter, 
in the right extreme trench, was on the morning of the 18th aug- 
mented by the arrival of the other five companies (the right wing) 
of the 58th regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Dclamain, 1(X) of the Goorkidi regiment, under Lieutenant 
Kirke, and another company (No. ‘2.) of the European regiment, 
under Lieutenants AVarren and Candy, to a more respectable force 
in numbers. This detachment, or column of demonstration as 
it was called, was now to be commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Dclamain j and cefnsisted in the order of attack of the two com- 
panies, Nos. 1, 2, of the 1st European regiment, commanded by 
Captain \V. Davison j the 58th regiment of Native infantry com- 
manded by Captain (now Major) J. Hunter, 100 men of the Goor- 
kah regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Kirke, and the light com- 
pany of the 58th regiment under Lieutenant Mee, to flank the 
column and ladders j the whole under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Delamain. 

The Commander-in-Chief and General Reynell appeared in the 
right trench about seven o’clock of the morning of the IHth of 
January, and having instructed Lieutenant-Colonel Delamain in 
the manner by whicli he wished him to conduct the attack, viz. ' by 
filing out round a pukkah (brick) w’ell j at the right extreme of the 
trench, and proceeding by files, under some indiflerent cover, of old 
demolished outworks of the enemy near the ditch, there to form, at 
the edge of the ditch j in the manner he should think the most 
advisable for the attack, under such circumstances of opposition as 
he might there find j’ adding, that ^ it could hardly be expected he 
would succeed in getting up at the i>lace he was to try, but to do 
all that he could to aid tlic exertions of tlie mnin column, by dis- 
tracting and drawing off the lire of the enemy Irom them, and by 
eventually as'^isting at the main breach. Should any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for him to move uj)on that, to march 
out in files at the general signal of attack, which would be the 
blowing up of the great mine, at General llcynell’s breach.’ 

His Excellency and General Reynell then went away, when Col. 
Delamain turned to Captain Hunter, who had been present at this 
conference, and observed to him, ‘ Well, Jack, the honour of the 
command of the column devolves now upon me j and the command 
of the Reshashaws,” (the Native name of the 58th regiment,*) 
upon you J take care of them, my boy.’ * No fear of that, my 
hearty,’ rej)licd the Captain j 'I’ll take care of them, I warrant you, 
and they of me.’ After this, he walked immediately away to the 
left of the regiment, and brought up his own company, the left gre- 


* Also a holy Hindoo temple at Benares, after which the corps is 
called. It was raised at Beuares in 1816, 
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nadiers, to the right and leading point of the corps, observing to 
the ofHcers and men of the regiment, as he placed it upon the riglit, 
both in the English and Hindoostanee languages, that as he was the 
oldest European oflic er now present with the corps, and as he had 
also had the honour to be present at the raising of it, it was his 
business to lead, and to lead at the head of his own company ^ as it 
was likewise the business of the Subadar Major attached to it, to 
lead j as he, too, was a " jjukkahjewan,’^' and the oldest Native ollicer 
present, to show the boys the way. 

This arrangement was elTcctcd under tlie identical remarks which 
are here faithfully rendered, when Colonel Delamain, having issued 
liis orders to the rest of his ollicers, returned to Captain Hunter, 
and told him, that as soon as the leading tiles of the column should 
rca(‘h the point of formation into sections, or subdivisions, as should 
appear to be most advisable for the attack, he wished him to step 
forward and review the ditch, and the ditliculties there, if any there 
should be j and to give Cai)tain Davison the benetit of his experience 
and advice how to act. Captain Hunter promj)tly asked, if he wished 
Ifm to lead the attack with the Europeans ? Colonel Delamain re- 
plied, ' No ! only to ste[) forward, and to tell Davison how to act, 
having a better experience of the jilace by constant observance of it 
d:iily,"than Davison could have, who had only just arrived in camp 
the day before j but to head his own men, the “ Jhxshashaws,” at 
ihn scratch, for they had contidence in him, and would do all the 
better for it.’ 

The column moved out by files at the general signal— the 
great mine was blown U[), and when forming into sections at 
the brink of the ditch. Captain Hunter went forward, as he 
had been desired, and observing a dcei) dinette of water in 
the centre of the ditch, told Captain Davison to jiass it by files to 
the right, and iuish on to the attack, Cajitain Davison inquired, 
‘where is the breach ?’ Captain Hunter pointed with his sword to 
some shot-holes and battering in the curtain-wall, at the angle of the 
bastion, and replied, ‘ that is the place they call the breach, and is the 
place we must now' try, my boy j jmsh on, })ush on. ‘ Hood God ! 
re-echoed Davison, ‘ is tluit the place V and immediately cheering 
his men to close up and follow him, at it he went with vigour. 
Captain Hunter stepjied briskly to Colonel Delamain, (who was near 
the colours of the 5Sth regiment, and closing the men as quickly 
as jiossible,) told him there was some water in the ditch in front, 
but that they should be able to lilc to the right of it, and instantly 
rejoined his grenadiers, and cheered to the Europeans, urging them 
to push on, as he was along with them, &c. 3 at wliieh moment, how- 
ever, he was shot through the right thigh-bone at the brink of the 
ditch 3 and after hopping several steps on, literally, the lelt leg, he 
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Isat d<yWn and call^ for a doolie,* to carry him away before the 
of the limb ensued, but strenuously refused to allow any 
of 'the soldiers to take him away, though they offered in dozens to 
assist him ; they were as often told to go on, and take the place j 
^thtit’they could not be spared to attend upon him ; and there he 
«Jat, tinder a dreadful enfilading fire from the ramparts, cheering 
the hsSailants repeatedly, until the place was entirely carried. Colonel 
Delftmain, when passing close by him, asked him if he could be of any 
•Wrvice to him > when he replied, ' No, my good fellow, don’t think 
of me, I shall do very well ^ cheer up the men; and take the fort ; they 
niust do it, they arc up already; push on, and keep them together.' 

* At this moment Captain Davison was uj), and engaged hand to 
hand on the brink of the bastion. A spear having struck him on 
the forehead, and passed through the skin of his left breast under 
his arm, he grasped it, and the enemy not letting it go, a struggle 
and clashing of swords lw?tween the parties ensued, and several of 
Davison’s men were killed in their gallant exertions to save their 
brave and distinguished officer, whose situation and danger was 
ifieen and felt throughout the column, when a generous and intrepid 
tmh was made upon the feet, hands, knees, and even shoulders of 
the men, to get forwards to a place almost impracticable ; in a 
moment, a mass of Europeans and sepoys apjicared upon the bastion 
by bis side, wlicre, in sixteen minutes from the blast of the great 
miine, the shout of victory proclaimed our success, and the proud 
.colours of the gallant 58th waved triumphantly upon the walls of 
the hitherto impregnable, but now subdued fortress of Bhurtpore ! 
The bugle of that corps instantly sounded the advance, the first 
which was blown upon the walls that day, if their colours were not 
also the first that were up ; it is a doubtful point if they were not. 
His Majesty’s brave 14th had not in any part whatever reached this 
, bastion at that time ; and the first party of that gallant cori)s, 
;>vhich oame on to aid the exertions of Delamain’s column, (after it 
•Jhad got completely in,) were blown into the air, by a mine sprung 
as they advanced over it, to the left of where Lieutenant-Colonel 
'Delamain’s column had effected its entrance. 

After Delamain’s column had got fairly in, the enemy made a 
rush to get out at the Jhungeena gateway ; but it was fastened, and 
they turned in despair and fought with desperation. The number 
of, their slain, w'hich was counted the next day, between the bastion 
carried by Delamain and the gateway they rushed in at, exceeded 
^the whole numerical strength of the assailant’s column by one half; 

it is a glorious fact, that although this column no where ap- 
pears to be mentioned in the Government despatches, in terms 
udquate to its deserts, it was in no wise excelled in either valour, 
exertion, or success, by any of the troops that were employed 
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upon that day. The best proof that can be given of the credit 
which, they deserve, is the indisputable fact, that the five leading 
officers of the four first companies, viz., Captain William Davison, 
Lieutenants Warren and Candy of the two European companies. 
Captain J. Hunter, and Lieutenant J. Limisdaine of the 58th re- 
giment’s grenadiers, were all severely wounded, in approaching, 
ascending, and carrying the bastion, (not breach, for it could not be 
called one,) and were all rendered unable to proceed j whilst the 
•gallant men of these distinguished companies went on fighting 
without their officers, evincing the highest spirit of discipline, and 
affording an example and a theme for their own ])raise as long as 
the recollection of the fall of Bhurtpore shall be associated with the 
])voud feelings of the triumphs and trophies of their corps and of 
their country. 

Colonel Delamain, when he discovered this amidst the fire, smoke, 
and dust of the strife, cheered the bravery and exemplary conduct of 
the men, who were thus fighting without their officers, and ordered 
Captain Black of the 5Hth regiment to take the command of the 
two companies of the European regiment for the rest of the day j 
all their own officers, and both those of the grenadiers of the 58th 
regiment being down, covered with wounds. Distinguished, how- 
ever, as this gallant column of men and officers was in the fight, 
they are not awarded ccpial praise with the other troops on the face 
of the despatches of the day, owdng, doubtless, to the inadvertence 
of those whose immediate business it was to report its conduct and 
effectual services. This is the more a pity, inasmuch as this column 
was composed entirely of Company s trooj)s, in the proportion of 
about tw'elv e sepoys to one Eiiro{)caii soldier ; and because no op- 
portunity should be lost for praising the sepoys, as some amends 
for the calumnies they have suffered from what has been ecpially 
styled ‘ mutiny ’ and ‘ murder ’ at Barrackpore, and ‘ disaffection 
elsewhere, — a feeling which never occurs amongst those sober and 
submissive, yet liigh-spirited men, \vhcre their officers set them 
proper examples, and behave with becoming kindness. In the 
performan(!e of the duty above alluded to, good will, good feeling, 
and good fighting, crowned the whole with glory. The Bengal 
sepoys never behave ill when their officers behave well. 

Cuptain William Davison was wounded on the forehead and left 
breast, by a spear, severely. Lieutenant Warren, in the face, neck, 
and both hands, by a sword, severely. Licutenaiit Candy through 
the thigh-bone, by a ball, very severely, of which he died a few days 
afterwards. Major J. Hunter through the right thigh-bone also, by a 
musket-ball, very severely, from which he will always be a cripple, 
lie refused amputation, and saved his limb only by the force of a 
good constitution and excellent spirits. Lieutenant J . Lumsdaine, 
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by a musket-ball, in the foot, very severely. Lieutenant Turner, by 
a ball, in the end of his finger, slightly. Lieutenant Kii;kc, slightly 
also. 

There were fourteen officers with this column, no less than seven 
of whom were wounded ; and the loss of men was proportionately 
great. 


Determination of the Dimensions of the Ancient Egyptian 
Cubit. 

In the Academy of Sciences of Paris, of the P2th of November, 
a communication was made, by INI. (Jerard, of the several models 
of tlie ancient Egyptian cubit, most recently found. 

The discovery of the first of these standards dates from 1799. It 
was made by ]\I. (icrard, in the ancient millcmctre, described by 
Strabo, of the isle of Elcphantina. 'J'he whole mciisiire is divided 
into 28 fingers and 7 palms ; its total length is 52/ millcmetres. A 
second standard was found in 1822, in the ruins of Memphis, by 
M. Drovetti, the French Consul-Cieiicral in h^gypt. This cubit also 
is divided into 7 palms. Its length, measured with the greatest 
accuracy by Messrs. Plana and Ihdone, is 528, 53-1 OOth mille- 
metres. A tliird example was found aFo at Mem])his, by M. Drovetti , 
it is dcj)ositcd In tlie new Koyal Egyptian Museum at Paris, about 
to be opened to the ])ul)lie. 'J'his likewise is a 7 division cubit, the 
absolute lengtli of which is 525 millcmetres. Lastly, a fourth S])eei- 
men, destined to be placed in the Museum of Florence, has been 
discovered by i^I. Anastusy, the Swedish Consul in Egypt. Its length 
is 526‘^ millemetrcs ; it is di\idcd, like all those before-mentioned, 
into 7 pahns, or 28 fingers. From these models, the true lengtli of 
the ancient Egyptian ciiliit may be considered as irrevocably fixed 
at between 524 and 527 millcmetres. This dimension serves to ex- 
plain, in tlic clearest manner, a passage of Pliny, on the lengtli of a 
side of the base of the Croat Pyramid, and to establish the true 
length of the stadium, (of 7<1(^ to the degree,) known among geo- 
graphers by the name of the Stadium of Eratosthenes. 'J'his dis- 
covery of the true length of the stadium of Alexandria, affords the 
means, so long a desideralum, of comparing the length of the terres- 
trial degree, measuied by Era^ostlienes, with that given by the figure 
of the earth, as it is now known. ]'’rom this it results, that the 
length obtained by the great geometrician, whose labours excited 
the admiration of antiquily, proves to be a mean between the length 
of the degree taken at 45 degrees, and that found by Pouquer under 
the equator, and exactly in the proportion required by the position 
of the places situated between Alexandria and Syene, the extreme 
points of the arc which Eratosthenes meabured. 
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LeWer of General News from Madras. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Madras, July 12, 182/. 

I HAVE only time to write you a hurried letter, and the principal 
news I have to communicate is the death of Sir Thomas Munro, 
.Bart., K. C. B., our worthy Governor, who fell a victim to that 
scourge of India, the cholera morhus. He was on a tour in the 
interior, and on the route between (motyand Bellary, (in the Ceded 
Districts,) at a place named Butteccaudah, he was seized soon after 
breakfast, on the 6'th, and died that evening. I understand he had 
marched ten or twelve miles that morning, partly on horseback and 
partly in his palanquin. 

1 believe no individual ever servTd the Honourable Company with 
more zeal and lidelity than Sir Thomas Munro. He had spent 
about fifty years in the service, and was on the eve of returning to 
his native land. His fortune, the whole of vvhich he lias realized in 
India, amounts, it is said, to about fourteen lacs of rupees (M(),00()C 
sterling.) His Majesty's ship Tamar, at present in these roads, 
was to have conveyed Sir 'I’homas to Europe. She now bears the 
melancholy tidings of his death. 

Like (dl men in public situations, our late Governor had his admir- 
ers, and also not a few who deprecated c\ cry act of his (Jov eriiment. 
Having been bred a military man, those of the ( ivil Ser\ ii e readily 
imagined him partial to that branch, and certainly he did on iiiiiny 
occasions show his partiality to the redcoat. It is a fact universally 
allowed, that the Nati\ e army is sadly dclicicntof lCuroj)ean ollicers j 
and it is as well known that most jiositive orders have again and 
again been received from the august Court in Leadcnhall-strcet, 
forbidding the apjioiiitinent of military ollicers to civil situations, 
but our late Governor cared very little about such orders, as I could 
easily show you in many instances : one or two of the most recent 
1 will mention. 

^Vllcn the situation of Besident in Travancore became vacant a 
lew months ago, many old Civil servants applied for it j but it was 
given to Colonel Morrison of the Artillery, who had, ever since the 
establishment of the Commissariat, held the appointment of (,'om- 
niissary-General. There arc many tales told as to the motives 
^yhich led to this appointment - one of them was making the situa- 
tion of Commissary-General become vacant ; and it is now filled by 
iin oflicer who has long been under the wing of Sir Thomas, but a 
nian of considerable talent. And on the return to Europe lately of 
the Hon. A. H. Cole, the Ilesident in Mysore, his situation was lillcd 
hy Mr. J. A. Cassmajor, who had for many years been Assistant- 
Hesident, and, of course, well qualified. The situation of Assistant 
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than became vacant j and as it had been held by a Civil servant, 
it naturally expected that it vrould be bestowed on one* iagdlny 
whed,'lo ! forth came the mandate appointing Captain Watsop of 
thb* 4 th' regiment N. I., as Assistant-Resident in Mysore, to thegrieat 
disaptooiniment of many Civil servants. Captain Watson had, hoW* 
eyer, long been a useful inmate in the establishment of Sir Thomas 
Munro 3 managed all the interior affairs at the Government-house j 
was some time Paymaster at the Presidency j and, of course, had a 
right to pass over the head of any Civilian. , 

But the most extraordinary appointment that the late Governor 
made was in December last, when he nominated a Captain Norfey 
to be Shepff of Madras j Captain Norfey had, I learn, been some 
time in the Honourable Company’s Naval service, had been unfor- 
tunate in losing a ship, or some such thing, and was sent out to till 
a situation in the Master Attendant’s Department here 3 he irtived 
in May 18 ^ 6 , but found the appointment here not so g(X)d as he ex- 
pected, and went on to Calcutta, hoping to get something better 
there 3 in this, however, he failed, and, returning to this placC, took 
up his situation on the bench, and, being acquainted with nautical 
affairs, several houses of agency employed him to survey ships on 
account of the insurance offices. I am sure you will not be astonished 
when I tell you how very much surprised we all were liere, when 
this sea Captain was appointed Sheriff. He has, of course, much 
to learn, to fit him for liis new station 3 but I understand the Captain 
brought out strong recommendations to Sir George Walker, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and second in Council here, and this ix>werful in- 
terest got him made a Sheriff, and his son, a youth. Deputy Sheriff, 
a Mr. Baillie being removed from the situation for that purpose 3 so 
much for Sir Thomas JMuiiro’s appointments. 

The army is now without employment, and, like other idlers, 
some of the officers arc now and then getting into mischief and 
ntore than the usual number of courts-martial have recently taken 
place 3 but as the Madras Editors are forbidden to publish them, you 
seldom see them, as you do those of the other Presidencies, which 
arc always published in the newspapers. In a few instances, the 
officers have been severely dealt with, but in most cases a reprimand 
or suspension has been the punishment awarded, and, in many of 
the late Courts, his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has read 
the members severe lectures, he being, apparently, a perfect adept 
in military law, which he seems to think the officers of the Madras 
army deficient in. 

The very unusual circumstance of a Native soldier murdering 
his officer, has been exhibited to us here in several melancholy 
instances. Captain Davies, an officer of the Bombay army, but 
commanding a regiment of Native cavalry in the Nizam’s service, 
was shot at by some, and cut to pieces by others of his men, in the 
beginning of May last 3 and on the 19 th of the same month, Majof 
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regiment of JVfadras light cavalry, was shot on 
the -pwTMK^ of that, regiment, by a trooper 5 both of these officers 
(Jiedi^tantily^ ) -Captain Woodhtmse, of the ‘2Qth regiment Madras 
Native infantry, at Quilon, was nearly shot by one of his sepop a 
few wefeksf£^<N who discharged his musket into the captain s sitting- 
iooHi '; .lthej 6 epoy has since been tried, severely flogged, and turned 
out of the service with disgrace. The offenders in the two first 
ineiitioncd instances, also met with condign punishment ; tlie 
mur^eyer of IMajor Wallace has been hung in chains at Hyderabad. 

Triplimopjfy, also^ in May last. Major Smythe, of the 5th regi- 
ment IVIadras’ light cavalry, was shot in the shoulder by a triwper j 
the wqund y^as severe, but the major recovered. The man, imme- 
diatcly mi firing at his cominanding oflicer, ran off, got on the 
lop pf ‘<l Iwh rpek, and refused to give himself up, menacing those 
who approached him : when a young officer of the 2 Hth regiment of 
Niitive infantry shot him dead on the spot with his fowling-piece. 

occurrences are fortunately rare, but this shows ot what 
materials some parts of our army consist. 

The weather has, in general, been favourable bore ibis season, 
with a more than usmd fall of rain, and IMadras has been extremely 
healthy. His Majesty’s 30th regiment are at present in kort St. 
George, and, it is said, they go at the end of this mouth to 
uoply j his Majesty’s 89th regiment, from St. Thomas s Mount, 
relieving them in the Fort. 

I had almost forgot to say, that J. S. Gnemc, who was second, 
in Council, h^s been iiroelaimed Acting-Clovcrnor, and James 
Taylor, Ks(j., ap])ointed a Member of the CoimcilBoard. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


P. S,-~The Number of ^ The Orienhil Herald’ for March, has 
just been received at Madras, and the Letter from this pUwe has 
excited' much interest; its truth is universally acknowledged. 
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Xq the pdiior of the Oriental Herald. 

Banks of the Ganj^es, June 182/. 

— Many attempts have been made, at different times, to assi- 
milate the Company’s army in this country to that in his Majesty s 
service; 'ftoine of which have been ultimately carried into effect, an 
others. havQ been found impracticable, owing to the dijferent nature 
ol’the twoservices.^ There is one custom, however, m the Kings 
army, which T never heard proposed for our imitation, but w 11 c i 
appears to me likely to produce more benefit than many t la uivc 
been ' warmly. advocated ; I allude to the practice ot 0 uers ex 
ehanging from one branch of the service into another ; trom me 
Oriental Herald, VoJ. Ifi. ^ 
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infantry into the cavalry, for instance, and vice versa. There are 
several periods of our career, at which such a power of exchanging 
might be attended with beneficial effects. We all know the origin 
of Cadets ; if a gentleman in England has ten or twelve children, 
he looks to India as a sort of safety-valve, to take off the super- 
fluous number •, more especially, if some unfortunate son should 
love apples and mischief more than Latin and Greek, the old gen- 
tleman immediately shakes his head, and })ron()unces him unfit for, 
anything but a cadetship. Away, therefore, he posts to Leadenhall- 
street, and secures such a cadetship as his patron may have left al 
his disposal, or, as the stars at the end of his name may make hijii 
entitled to. Nothing is thought of the natural or acquired propen- 
sities of the youth j nor, indeed, is it known what (pialifications 
would best fit him for the different branches of the service. I re- 
member a young officer, who came out at the same time as myself 
as a cadet of cavalry, and who, though likely to be a credit to his 
profession in every other respect, could never attain any proficiency 
in horsemanship. ‘So sensible was he /jf this defect, that he applied 
to the Adjutant-General to be removed iiffo the infiintry, where lie 
might easily have found some one willing to change places with 
him. But Government, if I recollect right, rejdied, that they had 
no power to make such an alteration, nor ('ould anything be done 
for him, unless he wrote home for a new commission 3 that is, 
another favour was to be asked in Leadenhall-street, and my friend 
was to lose the benefit of about two years’ service in this country. 
Instead of being permitted, therefore, to distinguish himself on foot, 
he was compelled to remain a good-for-nothing dragoon. Nor is 
the argument applicable only to cadets : suppose a captain of ca- 
valry should lose his arm, he cannot well manage his horse and iihO 
his broad-sword with one hand, but he might still lead a company to 
glory j or suppose an infantry subaltern to receive an injury in his 
leg, that might disqualify him from marching on foot, but not from 
sitting on hor.seback, why should you prevent him from entering' 
another brancli of the army, in which his services may be still avail- 
able. In case of a removal into the artillery or engineers, some ex- 
amination might be necessary in the scientific })arts of those pro- 
fessions. Then let such examination l>e insisted on, and the candi- 
dates will take care to (jualify themselves for it. Wc may pre-suj)- 
])Ose that officers would generally choose the line to which they are 
best adapted 3 for it i.s, primd facie, natural that a man should seek 
such duties as he can discharge with credit to himself. It is a man h 
interest to do so, and that is sufficient to prove that he will do so, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty. My proposal. Sir, has one advantage, 
at least, which will recommend it to our mercantile sovereigns — it ''dl 
not cost them a farthing 3 or, to speak more correctly, it will be equi- 
valent to a considerable saving, by giving them a more efficient body of 
officers) nor can I see any difficulties in the way of its adoption, whkk 
might not by a few subordinate fules be easily disposed of. 

Belecrine Dbystick* 
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Efforts making in Bengal to resist the Arbitrary Taxation 
OF THE East India Company. 

Although our first Article in the present Number is devoted to 
the subject of the Stamp Tax in India, we cannot refrain from giving 
liere the substance of a very able paper, which has reached us from 
Bengal, signed by one of the most honoured and venerated names 
that can be sounded in an Indian car — John I’almer — well and 
truly designated, " the prince of merchants,’ and, haiipily, as liberal 
in matters of public right and duty as he is miiniiicent in private 
generosity. It is a document whicli embraces all the leading 
arguments, legal as well as political, of the case, and is very 
])r()perly made to jirecede the petition sent home by Mr. Crawfurd, 
as mentioned in the article already referred to, to be presented to 
Barliamcnt on its opening. It atipears to have been drawn up for 
the purpose of being sent, ‘with the petition itself, to such indi- 
viduals as might be al)le to tiroiiiote the main object in view : and 
wc, therefore, cannot do better than give it the publicity desired, by 
inserting it here. It is as follovv^s : 

Calcutta, July 5 , 1827 . 

‘ The Committee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, European, Anglo- 
Indian, and Native, Petitioners to Parliament against the right as- 
sumed by the Honourable East India Company, to impose taxes 
without limit and without their consent or knowledge, respectfully 
solicit your attention to the subject-matter of their petitions. If, on 
a perusal of their case, }ou shall deem it deserving of your coun- 
tenance, they entreat the boon of your t)ublic supjmrt in an affair 
^\hicll, though primarily affecting a small body of your fellow- 
subjects in a remote corner of the great British empire, involves 
important principles of constitutional law and taxation, that can- 
not, as they humbly contend, be violated in their persons, without 
edablishing a precedent which reason shows, and experience has 
proved, to be ultimately unprolitable and hazardous to England. 

' The Committee beg to be allowed the freedom of brictly calling 
)our attention to the leading facts of their case j for the rest, they 
refer to the copy of their petition which follows. 

^ The government of the British territories in India has been dele- 
gated by successive acts of the Legislature to the " United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies,’ from time to 
tune for a term of years. That Company was created in the year 
1/^8 : the last renewal of this lease took place in 1813, for a period 
ot twenty years, to expire, therefore, in 1833 j but on that occa- 
sion, the Legislature (in the .53 -Geo. III.) distinctly asserted the 
undivided sovereignty of the Crown over all the British Indian ter- 
ritories and inhabitants. 

L 2 
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‘By sections 08 and OO^f vcrc!confenedo^the ser- 

raisi%^ duties and taxes withi ‘ ^ of Court 

affairs of India. Iif virtue of the powers supiwscdto be conferred 
bfthLe sections, the local Government, in the month of December 
182G passed a regulation for raising a revenue within the city of 
cTutta from the^lst of May, 1827, by means of stani]^ on trans- 
fers of property and various other i>roceedmgs of a judicial and per- 
sonal cliaracter. 

' The claim of the local authorities to impose taxes within the 
settlement of Cealciitta, has never been asserted until the present 
occasion j and the inhabitants had always understood that power to 
be limited to duties of customs and a tux on house-rent, (for pur- 
i)()ses of police,) both of which are specifically and severally autho- 
rised by the and 53 CJeo. III. If such claims had been put 
forth in 1813, the inhabitants would then have petitioned Parliament 


against them, as they now do. 

^ The petitioners are moved to their present remonstrances against 
this Stami) Act, not because of the mere amount of the Imrdens now 
imposed j not by the consideration that these, though privately devised 
and sent home for sanction two years ago, come into play after one 
year of profound peace, following upon an expensive war by wliicdi 
they have siillcred severely : even the arbitrary and unconstitutioiml 
powers with which this obnoxious Act arms the various local revenue 
ollicers, do not form tlic primary objects of their remonstrances. All 
these evils they feel strongly j but their chief alarm is excited by the 
extent of the claim now for the first time broadly asserted by the 
Company’s Government to tax the King’s subjects of this aiiciiMit 
English settlement without their consent, or even previous knowledge, 
and without limitation as to description or amount of impost. 

^ They feel also, that however improbable, it is not impossible 
tliis dangerous power mii^ht be pushed to the extent of oppressing, 
or even (lestroying, jirivatc trade and production, by ruinous imposts 
and financial contrivances of the servants of their mercantile rivals, 
the ruling power. The petitioners cannot be persuaded that their 
virtual representatives in Parliament ever intended to delegate such 
wide sweeping power to the Company or to any subordinate national 
authority. lUit if the letter of the statute does admit of that dan- 
gerous construction, they jiray the Legislature, which cimnot have 
contemjilatcd abdication of its protecting functions in respect to their 
property, to resume its undivided autlu^rity, and to enact that no new 
taxes or revenues shall henceforward be levied in Calcutta, but hy 
specific statutes, after due publication and notice to the parties wlm 
are to l)e atfcctcd by proposed taxation j and who claim a natural 
and constitutional right to be heard by some competent and 
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nathorkyiin «om6 stage of such measures, previously to their bch 
passed' into laws, 

' nW dvery respectful deference to the local functionaries, th 
inhabitants' canM consider them in the light of such impartial aiu 
Mifficicnt ,autliprityj in matters atTcctin^ rig'hts of property and per 
son j because the Governments of India are the servants of tlu 
Honourable Company, and the inhabitants have no voice in the nomi- 
•nation of any functionary whatever, no influence on, nor knowledge 
as to their proceedings, and no recognized organs of com municatin*' 
oflieially with those high authorities. Tlic petitioners feel, therefore^ 
that there is and can be no clfectual community of interests between 
them and their local rulers, and that their only reliance is in the 
supreme and impartial tribunal of the Legislature, iicting in the face 
of the whole nation, and open to the representations of every class 
and every individual, 

' Tlie inhabitants arc assured that the agents to whom they confide 
tlie important duty of bearing their petitions to England, and watch- 
ing over their progress, will be allowed the privilege of being fully 
heard by counsel before both Houses on the great legal (luestioiis 
which arise out of this claim to tax them ; that privilege is tlic more 
precious and the more necessary, because of the petitioners’ remote- 
ness from the seat of the Legislatur(;, and their helpless and depciKlent 
condition j learned counsel will then have full opportunity of stating 
in detail the objections raised by their clients to the ])owcrs claimed 
by the local Governments; but it may be of use in tliis place to in- 
dicate some of the points on which the petitioners mainlv rely, and 
to which they very earnestly entreat your patient consideration. 


' The Bengal Government, on occasion of refusing to comply 
with the humble petition of the inhabitants for the repeal of the 
8lamp Act, was pleased to rest its assumed right to unlimited powers 
ot secretly devised taxation, chiefly on the following grounds : 1st, 
lhat the Act of the 53 Geo. III. docs intentionalli/ eoiiter the wliule 
l^ower claimed, in ns full and ainjfle a manner over Calcutta as over 
ntiy other part of India; and ‘3d, that it is “ just and necessary ” 
that the immunities and distinctions which have heretofore subsisted 
between the city and the provinces, should be aljolished; that as all 
equally enjoy the “ inestimable bciiclits” of the Company’s admi- 
nistration, so all should contribute alike to its fliiancial wants, whereas 
the city inhabitants hitherto have contributed ‘‘ little or nothing.” 

^ Against the first of these positions the inhabitants contend, that 
the subsisting distinctions between the inhabitants of the city and 
provinces are coeval wdth the first acquisitions of territory in Bengal, 
and conferred and confirmed by successive charters or acts of Barlia- 
nient ; being of the nature of fundamental and essential hkjiits 
anterior in date to the Company itself ; these are not to be argued 
away by implication and inference, for in Charles IL conferred 
on all British settlements in India the benefit of English laws. Cal- 
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cutta was settled in 1G9G by permission of the Mogul dynasty. In 
I7O8, the United East India Company was established under Lord 
Godolphin’s award. 

* The 13 Geo. I., 17^G, conferred a regular charter of justice, and 
English courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction in Calcutta, consist- 
ing of Mayors, Aldermen, and .Tusticcs. The 2.5 Geo. II., 1754, 
erected those courts into courts of record. 

* The first concpicsts of the Company took place only in 175?^’ 
before which they had no provincial possessions or revenues. From 
that period cessions and conquests have ])roceeded with little inter- 
mission to the present time, when the Coiiq)any hold the greater 
part of India under direct rule, and the remainder under effectual 
influence. 

' In 17G5, the Mogul conferred ©n the Company the Dewanee, or 
civil and revenue administration of the provinces of Bengal, Bchar, 
and Orissa. 

* In 177^) the Company assumed the functions of Dewan. 

* III I7GO, by thef) Geo. III., the (’ompany were permitted tempo- 
rarily to hold the revenues of India (as they then stood) for a large 
annual fine. 

^ The 13, Geo. III., 1773, established a new Barliamcntary Con- 
stitution for the Company and for the whole of British India, con- 
firming the grant of the revenues and the line. For the protection 
of the subject against the notorious abuses of the Company’s (Jo- 
vcrnmciit (declared in the preamble) a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature was set up in lieuot the old courts. The statute confirmed the 
old privilege ot I'higlish laws exclusively (with reservation of certain 
Native usages of inheritance, marriage, kc.,) iriUun Calcutta 5 it 
extended the jurisdiction of the new Court u'llhout, to all Englihli- 
men and all Natives in their service or that of the Company. It left 
to the local Government no legislative jiovver within the city, except 
to make ordinances for good order and civil government, with the 

consent and approbation ” of the Sujireme Court after twenty da} s’ 
notice in Co^irt, by publication to the inhabitants, of such intended 
rules ; against this sanction and regUtration an appeal was provided 
to the King in Council. 

‘Ihc 21 Geo. HI., 17«S1, curtailed the civil and revenue jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the provinces, but contirmed its undi- 
vided powers and the sole authority and jirivilegcs of English law 
within the old bounds of (’alcutta; it left the co-ordinate Icgislaiivf 
functions of the Court untouched. 

' The 33 Geo. III., 1793, continued the then revenues (land-rent, 
salt, and opium) to the Company, on the usual and nominal coin- 
jiosition. It levied, for police j)ur})oscs through the Kings 
of Peace, a specific tax on houses j but it left the privileges of tlic 
English settlement and Supreme Court intact. 
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' The 53 Geo. III., 1813, (the last renewal of the twenty years’ 
lease,) left the Court and laws as it found them ; but abolished the pre- 
\ious system of a nominal composition, and granted to the Company 
the then territorial revenues under particular apjjropriation clauses. 
It provided for raising duties of customs in Calcutta, with the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors and Jioard of (’ontrol, and, as the local 
(loccrnment asserts, in its reply to the bumble remonstrance of the 
inhabitants on the present occasion, conferred the fullest powers of 
taxation, without limit, as well within the city as without. 

‘ The 54 Geo. III., 1814, legalized all duties of customs which 
had been levied in Calcutta before 1813, without sullicient warrant, 
as it appeared, of law. 

‘ The inhabitants of Calcutta deny that Parliament ever could 
have meant to confer these enormous taxing jiowers of taxing them 
on the lessees of India: for, they contend, such a construction is, 
1st, inconsistent with the general rights and privileges of this old 
English settlement 3 2d, incoii'^istent with the particular rights 
granted by successive y\cts, and s])ecially the 13 Geo. III. j 3d, 
inconsistent with provisions in the .53 (ieo. 111. itself. 

‘ 1st. The inhabitants, iis having been always subject, exclusively, 
to English taws, claim all pnicticable correlative rii>hts of English- 
men, iuid acknowledge Fuii^lish h'gal and constitutional liabilities 
only. Tlicre is this fundamental and original distinction between 
them and their provincial fellow-subjects, that these last having 
be('n a compicved people, i)osscss no English rights but such as the 
Legislature may have specially conferred on them, while the former, 
as settlers under the English flag, carry with them every right of 
their original country^ not physically im|)iMcticablc, and not distinctly 
taken from them by Parliament. All such rights they hold by consti- 
tutional and common law, and by the gitt of Charles II., confirmed 
by 13 Geo. I. and ‘2.5 (ieo. ll., Ixfore the luovinces were wrested 
from the Natives, and these lights have been recognized and re- 
newed by repeated enactments, since that connuest. 

‘ ^2d. In particular, the 13 Geo. TIL, 1773, left the Company no 
power to make laws in Cak utt.a, but by consent of the Su[)remc 
('ourt. But as that C hurt was rcstraimxl from sanctioning any laws 
save for good order and civ il government, (“ not being repugnant to 
the laws of the realm” of Jhigland,) it is plain that no general power 
to tax was meant to be left with the (iovernment or the ( ourt, or 
any other authority than the natural and constitutional one of Par- 
liament itself. 

'This immunity against local legislation, granted to Calcutta at 
the great lera of the Parliamentary Constitution of 1773, the peti- 
tioners contend, is of a piotecling and general nature, in full force 
at this day, unless where une<iawocaUy taken away by later acts of 
the same paramount authority. 
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* 3 d. This construction is borne out even by the statute 53 Geo. 
III., 1813. For if, as the local Government aver, this act conferrert 
an ulimiled power of vniversnl taxation, what need was thefe, in 
the same Act, to give the particular power of levying in Calcutta 
duties of customs ? 

* The extended powers of taxation meant to be granted l^y the 53 
Geo. III., referred only to customs and taxes, ejusdem generis, " 
which had theretofore been lawfully leviable in the provinces, but* 
not in the city. If it had been meant that any tax of any sort, 
leviable in the provinces, might be thence Icvialde in (Calcutta, it 
would follow, that because Government absorbs (lawfully) iiiiie- 
tenths of the land-rental in the provinces, it might, in like manner, 
be suffered to absorb a similar proportion of the rental of city gardens 
and orchards, timber yards, fbnigeiamd fuel depAts, kc., where the 
prolit is drawn from the land ! Or, why not nine-tenths of house- 
rents } Yet, who will contend for such constructions ? 

' The penalties authorised by the 5.3 Geo. III. are leviable in the 
Supreme Court only, by information or action, and th;it Court could 
only levy such as, under the ])rovisions of the 13 Geo. 111., it had 
sanctioned, because “ not repugnant to law.” Jiut tho^e provisions 
unequivocally confine the ])owcrs of the Court to registration of 

ordinances for good order and civil government.” A taxing law is 
not of this description, and all such mailers must be construed 
strictly for the .sidijcet, leaving incoiisisteiicies to be remedied by 
the Legislature ^ yet such inconsistencies arc fair grounds for in- 
ference, that Parliament did not contemplate the larger powers con- 
tended for. 

' The inhabitants, moreover, have doubts as to the legal right of 
the Company to establish any taxes they please, even for the pro- 
vinces, since the formal recognition of India, as ;i royal dependenc}, 
by 53 Geo. III. Can the lessees raise from the King’s subjects, of 
any class, new revenues, not recognised by that Act as then in ex- 
istence, and granted to the Company ujid appropri.ated by the statute 
If tins legal doubt be good, the Provincial Stamp Act of 1821 
(which has already been j^ractieally abandoned) is contrary to law, 
and the Calcutta Stamp Act falls to the ground, because professedly 
founded on the 9Hth .section, in virtue of the alleged right to levy in 
Calcutta any tax legally leviable iii the provinces. 

' The second position of the Government is, that there ought to 
be no distinction between the ancient settlement of the conquerors 
and the new luovinces inhabited by the ooiKiucred j that all should 
be taxed alike 3 whereas Cidcutta contributes “ little or nothing.” 

* But the petitioners contend, that there is a fundamental and es- 
sential difference between the rights and privileges of the two classes, 
as before explained. 

* That fundamental distinctions in the positions of those ckisscs 
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may justly and reasonably be preserved, so long as, oti the one hand, 
die conquered provinces are excluded by rarliamcnt from being 
ruled by English laws, and, on the other, the British settlors (the 
most important, rich, inlluential, and useful class) are not allowed 
to benefit by resorting, unrestrainedly, with their skill, capital, and 
industry to the provinces, but confined by the Coiiqiany to Calcutta. 
Accordingly, the law establishes customs and house-taxes, as the 
direct items of quota to the public jmrse, iiayablc by Calcutta, while 
the provinces contribute in other ways their ([uola in the hha])e of 
land-rent, salt and opium monopolies, excises, transits, and the like. 

^ It is to be borne in mind, that English laws, liabilities, and ])ri- 
\ilcges, were originally established in Calcutta for the protection 
iind behoof of the E)i!rlish settlers only. Their illegitimate descend- 
ants, and the Natives and others within the pule, enjoy the same 
iimnunitics in all respects by statute, but only in virtue of having 
domiciled themselves in that protected circle. 

^ It is not just, although the Company contend for it, that the 
inhabitants’ old privileges should be taken away without conqiensa- 
tion of any kind. It is n(<t just, at the end of more than a century, 
id, lower them to the level of the unprotected people of the jirovinces, 
however just and proper," to raise the latter to the level of the 
former, 

‘ But it is the reverse of just to deprive the inhabitants of Calcutta 
of their ancient rights, until, at least, a full participation be granted 
to all of them, in the benefits of free resort, and holding land in the; 
])rovinces. 

' Hitherto the avowed policy has been to prevent all coloni/.ing 
and settling in India by Englishmen, who have been taught to con- 
sider England as their Inime, which they Avere to enrich by their 
future contributions to her cxclunpier. 'I'hey have looked to this 
hope, and to their exenqition, while in India, from certain burdens 
endured by the coinjiiercd ])Coplc, as their conqiensation in return 
for being barred from the natural right to hold land and employ 
themselves and their capitals as they please. The compensation 
cannot fairly be taken away without, at the same time, reiiKwing those 
bars, and changing the entire restrictive and anti-colonial system. 

^ British-born subjects cannot come to Indiawithout IheCompauy’s 
J^pccial leave, and may be sent away from their families and properly 
by the Company’s servants at jdcasure. They have no \ nice or sliarc 
in public measures •, no liberty to meet, or deliberate, or sjieak, or 
])rint. They may not go ten miles from Calcutta without special 
license during pleasure. They may not pass from one district to 
another without the like permission. They have not in all cases 
the security of the Act of Habeas Corpus, They may not hold or 
farm lands. 

* These privations are the conditions on which Englishmen arc 
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permitted to reside in the Company’s territories. Whatever some may 
think of the justice and expediency of those restraints, the present pur- 
pose is merely to call your attention to the fact that such do exist, and 
to the inference, that, if the immunities hitherto enjoyed in respect to 
particular items of direct taxation arc to be taken away, all peculiar 
disabilities should likewise be removed, and free resort and unmo- 
lested settlement granted to Englishmen in a country which they 
are to support by an increased and indefinite share of the general , 
burdens, and no longer to look on as a mere temporary residence. 

' The inhabitants of Calcutta have no means of judging of the 
pecuniary necessities of the Company’s Governments. There is no 
communication between them. They cannot tell how the revenues 
are expended, or whether alleged wants might not be supplied by 
economy or improvement of existing resources, as well as by addi- 
tional imposts. They cannot admit the administration of justice in the 
provinces (where so much of their capital is at stake) to be as cheap, 
expeditious, and deserving of confidence as it might be, and as the 
Government supposes. 

' The petitioners must deny the assertion, that they contribute 
little or nothing to the public revenue : on the contrary, they main- 
tain that they jiay their full share directly and indirectly to the 
general expenses, Jind that ca])ital to the extent of several millions 
sterling, which they have spread over the country, notwithstanding 
many obstacles, is one main cause of its prosperity and, in particular, 
an cllicicnt means of enabling the Company to realize the land-rents. 
As consumers of produce, and sole exjwrters and im})ortcrs, the in- 
habitants of the town and port of Calcutta contribute largely to 
the territorial revenues, the salt and opium monopolies, and internal 
duties and taxes of all sorts. 

‘ ’J’hcy advance, in the first instance, the entire sea-customs, above 
'200,000/. per annum ; they j>ay direct house and police-taxes, port, 
and marine cliargesand establishments, town duties on consumption, 
post-ollice charges, ground-rents, and various other lesser items of 
contribution for public purposes. 

" Under all these heads of direct and indirect contribution, they 
consider themselves to be taxed in a ratio to their numbers and pro- 
j)erty, exceeding that of the population of the interior, and in a pro- 
portion fully etpiivalent to the benefits they reap from the protection 
of the Honourable East India Company. They confidently put their 
trust in the Legislature, that it will protect them from further inde- 
finite calls upon their property, at the pleasure of that Company, or 
the Ministers of the Ckown, and without the Petitioners' pre- 
vious KNOWLEDGE, AND THE ( ONSENT OF THEIR VIRTUAL Re- 
PRESENTATI VES IN l^ARLIAMENT. 

(Signed) ^ JOHN PALMER, Chairman.’ 
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^ Petition to the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament Assembled, 
by the Undersigned Inhabitants of Calcutta, 

^ SnEWETii, — That your petitioners feel deeply aggrieved, by the 
exercise of a power lately assumed by the local Government in India, 
but not sanctioned, as your petitioners humbly submit, by any exist- 
ing statute. That your petitioners have, without success, prayed 
relief from the constituted authorities in this country j and now 
humbly beg permission to lay their grievances before your Honour- 
able House, in the full conviction that they will be maturely con- 
sidered, and such redress afforded, as to the wisdom of the Tarliament 
may seem fit. 

‘ That before the passing of the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 98, 99, 
the Indian Government had no power to impose any tax whatso- 
ever within the limits of Calcutta, except an assessment upon 
houses, limited in amount, and exclusively appropriated to the pur- 
poses of police, 

' That the regulation of commerce necessarily rcciuircd that 
certain duties of customs should be imposed within Calcutta; and 
such duties, although unauthorised by any statute tlien existing, 
were from time to time imposed by Government, and i)aid by the 
British and Native inhabitants, who felt and admitted the exi»e- 
diency of such measures, and never in any instance took advantage 
of the inability of (iovernment to enforce them, if resisted. 

"That to remove the difhculties likely to arise from continuing to 
impose unauthorised duties, the 53 Geo. HI. (c. l.)5, s. 98, 99,) 
was introduced ; by such enactment not being retrospective, it was 
deemed expedient shortly afterwards to pass the 51 Geo. HI. 
(c. 105,) declaring valid all duties previously imposed. That 
fourteen years have ela[)sed since the enactment of o3 Geo. HI. 
(c. 155. s. 98, 99,) during which period various duties of customs 
have been levded, as before, within Calcutta : but Government have 
never imposed, or intimated any right to im])osc iindm* the powers 
conferred by that statute, any lax other than duties of customs. 

" That a regulation has lately been promulgated, for the purpose 
of enabling Government to levy within Calcutta a stam[) tax, ex- 
orbitant in amount, and most vexatious in its details ; in the ])re- 
amble to which, it is alleged to have been j)assed by the ^ iee-1 re- 
sident in Council, under powers vested in him by the 98. 99 sec., 
53 Geo. HI. c. 155, and with the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India. 

" That your petitioners, confidently believing that the statute 
adverted to did not confer any such power ; and dreading the ope- 
ration of the tax, as fatal to the commercial interests of Calcutta, 
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and injurious to the frco trade with the mother d^htry^ which lit ^as 
the ol^ct of that very statute to create and foster, addressed an 
humble petition to the Right Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, praying that the regulation might be abolished. That 
Government in rcjily, refused to grant their prayer; and aj^t^igned 
at length the grounds of their refusal, distinctly avowing, that they 
possessed, in concert with the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control, a right of taxation within Calcutta, limited only by their 
wants and their moderation. Your petitioners then prayed, that 
the regulation might not be enforced pending a petition to Parlia- 
ment 3 but that request was also peremptorily refused. 

' That your petitioners then addressed a requisition, in the usual 
form, to the Sheriff of Calcutta, reciuesting that he would convene 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to take into consideration 
the propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament on the subject 
of the L^tamp Regulation, and generally, the powers vested in the 
local Government by the statute therein adverted to : That the 
Sheriff accordingly inserted an advertisement in the public papers, 
convening a meeting as requested, but shortly afterwards recalled 
his advertisement, stating that Government would not allow the 
inhabitants to assemble for such a purpose. 

‘ That your petitioners being thus prohibited from assembling in 
the usual, legal, and constitutional manner, your Honourable 
House would naturally conclude, that the motives of your petitioners 
had been questionable, or their language intemperate : Your peti- 
tioners will not rest satisfied with disclaiming such imputations 5 
they entreat permission to transmit, herewith, their petition to 
Government, with the reply thereto, and their subsequent request 
and its refusal 3 and they submit their conduct with eontidence to 
the severest judgment of your Honourable House. 

'Your petitioners have deemed it necessary to state thus much in 
explanation of this their petition, not having been submitted to a 
meeting convened by the first magistrate. But your Honourable 
House may rest assured, that this petition embodies the feelings and 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Calcutta 3 and they venture to state, 
that it will be more numerously and more respectably subscribed 
than any petition which ever left the shores of Jiritish India. Your 
petitioners, at the same time, feel fully satisfied, that the dangerous 
power thus assumed and avowed by the local Government, will, of 
itself, attract the attention of Parliament 3 independently of the ear- 
nest solicitations of those who have the misfortune to be subjected 
to its influence. 

Your petitioners contend, that the 53 Geo. HI. (c. 155 , s. 98 , 
99) was limited to the duties of customs, and other taxes of the 
same description 3 that the only mischief which had been experienced, 
was the inability of Government to impose such duties within Cal- 
cutta 3 and that the only remedy contemplated, was the rejnoval of 
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that speciftc disability. Anterior to the 54 Geo. III., c. 105, no 
taxes huid ever been imposed within Calcutta, except duties of cus- 
toms 5 and yet that statute, in declaring valid existing and past du- 
ties,! uses the very same words and terms which occur in the 53» 
Geo. III., (c. 155, s. 98, 99.) 

* But your petitioners do not rest on the narrow ground of legal 
construction. They beg the attention of your Honourable House to 
*the origin of the enactment in question, and to the financial history 
and constitution of British India ; which tend to show to demon- 
stratioti, that Barliament never intended to bestow the alarming 
power of general and unlimited taxation. Your petitioners urge, 
that if Tarliament had intended to bestow upon the local Govern- 
ment any such power, the preamble would have recited the inade- 
i[uacy of the existing sources of revenue, and the necessity for new ; 
would have jealously limited the amount of such taxes, and would 
have cautiously specified the application. 

' The Government, in their reply to your petitioners, rest their 
arguments on the assumption, that the public burthens had always 
l)een borne by those resident in the interior j that the inhabitants of 
('alcutta had enjoyed an ine(]iutable exemption from taxation ; and 
that the wish of Government, and the intention of the enactment, 
(43 Geo. III., c. 155, s. 98, 99,) was to remove such invidious 
distinction, and to compel all to contribute c(|iially to the burthens 
of the state. If such were the intentions of the (iovernment, and 
such the meaning of the statute, it is strange tliat hitherto it has 
never been acted upon ; it is strange that the then Government, 
which sought and obtained the remedy, should never have applied 
it ; and that the meaning of this enactment, where intention is the 
very essence of construction, should not be discovered until four- 
teen years had elapsed, although the supposed evil intended to be 
repressed was in full force all the time. 

‘ Your petitioners contend respectfully, that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta contribute, cither directly or indirectly, their full share to 
the revenues of Government j that the error in fact, and fallacy in 
reasoning, which pervades the whole reply of Government, is ob- 
vious, and arises from arguing, as if the political relation of the 
governors and the governed, and the mode of raising revenue, were 
tl»e same here as in England. They do not advert to the ])cculiar 
circumstances of this country, and of British subjects permitted to 
reside here ^ such subjects remain merely by suirerance, and are 
excluded from all voice in the (iovernment, or in the mode of raising 
and appropriating its revenues j they are not at liberty to reside 
where they please, nor to acquire a j)ermaneut settlement any where ; 
thus excluded from all ])ower or inllucnce, subjected by the policy 
of the law to numerous political disabilities, and debarred Irom the 
free use of their capital and industry. 8uch of your petitioners as 
arc British- bom, humbly submit they have a right to urge, t^hat if 
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British principles of taxation are introduced, British principles of 
, Government, and British privileges, ought to accompany and recon- 
cile them to llie evil 

' The revenues in India are not raised, as in England, from taxes 
voluntarily imposed by the people j they belong to Government by 
right, and are lield and raised independently of the will of the go- 
verned. The East India Company found the Eastern system of 
finance in full force, and tliey have rigidly adhered to it as most pro- 
ductive, and perliaps best suited to the habits of the Natives, and the 
state of the country. The land is tlie great source of revenue ; the 
right to the soil remains in the (Trovernment, and the whole popula- 
tion may be considered as tenantry, who reserve what is sufficient 
for existence, and render the residue to tl)c ruling power. Where 
such a system exists, your petitioners submit, that it would be ab- 
surd in princit)le, and intolerable in practice, to superadd general 
taxation, as it i)revails in England. Your petitioners verily believe, 
that the Stamp llegulation is only introductory to a system of ge- 
neral and oppressive taxation 'J'he annual revenue expected to be 
realized from stamps is only computed at (> lacs, (60,000/.,) and 
your petitioners cannot suppose that Government would have deemed 
it politic or wise to si)read alarm and discontent by the exercise of 
a power both obnoxious and dubious, unless some greater return 
were contemplated. 

* Besides the territorial revenue, which constitutes nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian finance, there arc the great monopolies of salt 
and opium, duties of custom, and profits derived from trade. \ our 
petitioners aver that these have hitherto been regarded as the only 
sources of Indian revenue. That the various statutes regulating 
and appropriating the finance of the country, advert to none other: 
rind that general taxation has never been contemplated as a source 
of revenue, even in the interior where the power of Government is 
without limit or control. Vour petitioners need not urge, that to 
each of these sources of revenue they mainly contribute. They are 
told in the reply of Government, that customs, though paid in the 
first instance by the merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer; 
and they should have thought that the same reasoning would render 
it equally obvious, that rent of land revenue, though paid by the 
cultiv.ator of the soil, must fall on the consumer of the produce. 
Your petitioners will not trouble your Honourable House by details ; 
but such of them as arc British-born cannot refrain from stating, 
that for the cultivation of indigo alone, the British merchants of 
Calcutta advance annually nearly two millions sterling. This fact is 
W'ell known to Government, and the results, as alfecting both ter- 
ritorial revenue and customs, will appear from inspection of the 
public accounts. It was believed by your petitioners who are British- 
born, that the Government could not have overlooked or undervalued 
such a cause of public prosperity and public revenue ; and they had 
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lioped that the value of British capital and Britibh industry pervad- 
ing the Indian Em})ire, would have been acknowledged and admitted ; 
and that they would not have beeii taunted with enjoying security 
and protection from establishments to the support of which they 
contribute nothing. 

* In conclusion, your petitioners submit, tliat the power against 
which they respectfully but earnestly protest, is illegal, impolitic, 
'and unjust. That the facts adduced in its support are erroneous, 
and the reasoning fallacious and inapplicable. Such of your peti- 
tioners, in particular, as are British-born, feel that their rights 
have been violated, and their property declared subject to constant 
and undefined invasion, without any intimation of the evil while it 
approaches, and without any means of address when it arrives. 
Thus situated, your petitioners have no tribunal to which they can 
appeal for relief, cxcejjt the Barliament of fireat Britain. Before 
your Honourable House, they humbly lay their wrongs and their 
entreaties 3 and although Indf the v/orld intervenes between them 
and the seat of your councils, they feel confident that the distant 
voice of respectful remonstrance will be heard within your walls, 
and that protection afforded, which is not limited to climate or to 
colour, but equally extended to all living under British rule, whether 
in the East or in the West. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that Parliament will be pleased to ])assan Act, declaring that the 53 
Geo. HI. c. 155 . s. 08 , 09 , is limited to duties of customs, and that 
such statute does not cmj)ower the (iovernor-Ircneral in Council, with 
the sanction of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, to impose 
any taxes within Calcutta, other than duties of customs 3 or for such 
other relief as to the wisdom of your llonouiable House shiill seem 
fit, and that your petitioners may he heard hy their counsel at the 
bar of your Honourable House in support of their petition 3 and your 
petitioners shall ever pray. 



Genrral SummarV op the Latest Intelligence connected 
WITH TUB Eastern World. 

. The latest Papers that have reached this country from India since 
;Our last, extend to the ‘20th of July from Bengal, the 2d of August 
from Madras, and the 12th of August from Bombay. The prin- 
cipal topics adverted to in these, we have made the subject of sepa- 
rate consideration in the original articles of "the present Number. 
But as there is generally much in the miscellaneous paragraphs of 
Indian News that is interesting to English readers, we select the 
most striking of those contained in the Papers before us, beginning 
from the earliest date in June, and extending through July and 
August to the date of the latest received. 

One of the earliest of these Papers contains the following account 
of the origin of the war in the Punjal), in a more detailed manner 
than we have hitherto seen it stated, and which we therefore tran- 
scribe at length : 

‘ By advices from the Punjab, we learn that the war which has 
been so long impending between llajaRunjeet Sinh, and the Afghan 
chiefs, has at last occurred, and actual hostilities have taken place. 
The Native papers have, for some time past, adverted, although 
indistinctly, to the state of affairs in this quarter, and it appears that 
various causes have contributed to occasion disturbances. In the 
first instance, some dissension occurred between Jay Sinh of Atara, 
and Raja Scuchet Sinh, commanding a force upon the Atok, originat- 
ing in private piijue, felt by the former against Mian Dhian Sinli, 
the brother of the latter, some years since, on which occasion Jay 
Sinh entered the service of Peshawer, but subsequently returned to his 
allegiance; the parties came to blows, in which Seuchet was defeated, 
but no consc(iuen0cs seem to have followed the transaction, all other 
consideration giving way to the insurrection of the Afghan tribes, 
headed by a religious fanatic, 'and secretly cncourag’ed by the ruler 
of Peshawer. 

‘ The ostensible chief is Syed Ahmed Ali, a native of Bareilly, 
and well known as a turbulent character. Having left India on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he has passed his time, on his return, in Sindh, 
and the countries on the Western frontiers, preaching a crusade 
, against the infidels of Hiudoostan, and latterly, in Afganistan, it 
ahould appear, with some success, having assembled a force of 
Yusef-zeis and Nur-zeis chiefly, in three divisions, one under his 
personal command, and the other two under that of Maulavi Ismaiel 
and Abul Hyc. His movements were watched during the caily 
part of February, by Boodh Sinh, with a Sikh force, and several 
petty affairs took place, in the course of which Boodh Sinh advanced 
to Akora, beyond Atok, the Syed being encamped at Noshera,.a 
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.short distance on his front with between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
Yur Mohammed Khan at first disavowed all connection with Syed 
Ahmed, but at last threw off the^mask and joined him at Nosliera, 
The force with Boodh Sinh was at first but 4000 men, but on tliose 
occurrences becoming known at Lahore, reinforcements had been 
sent to him, making his army between 15,000 and 20,000 men. Tlie 
enemy threatening to cut off his communications, he fell back upon 
the Indus, near to the village of Scydoo, where he was attacked by 
the whole force of the Mohammedans, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to 90 , 000 ^ infantry and 10,000 horse, on the 21st of 
February. The greater part of this host being ill armed, and worse 
organized, made no impression on the Sikh troops, who, after re- 
pelling two desperate but disorderly attacks upon their position, jul- 
vanced to the charge with great determination, and put the enemy 
' to the route. In the flight great numbers were sabred by the Rajah’s 
cavalry, and a body that had taken shelter in the village of Saydoo, 
was surrounded and entirely destroyed. The Mohammedans lost 
eight pieces of artillery and about 100 swivels, and their camp was 
plundered by the victors. It was not known in what direction the 
chiefs had fled. In consc([ucncc of the victory, the regular battalions 
and foot artillery, which had been sent off to join the army, hjid been 
remanded, but Monsieur Ventura had been ordered to advance to 
Pechawer, and occupy the balahissar, or citadel, whilst Monsieur 
Allard, with the cavalry, was instructed to join the Prince Shcher 
Sinli, and remain with his force at llcsht Nagar near Peshawer. It 
was thought propable that the enemy would not be able to make 
head against the Rajah’s troops, the dispersion having been complete. 
The date of these advices is the beginning of March. At this time 
the Rajah’s health continued much the same, and he was unable, to 
his great regret, to take the field. lie was living in tents in the 
giirdcns to the cast and north-east of liahore, in which he was fre- 
quently shifting his quarters ; latterly, they were near the Sumim 
Ihirj, on the bank of the small branch of the Ravi, which washes 
the north-west extremity of the city. Another French officer, we 
learn, has lately joined the Rajah’s service, and one, on his way to 
Lahore, is still detained at Peshawer.’ 

The following account of the insurrection in Tartary, from the 
same Paper, will be deemed interesting : 

^ We lately adverted to the insurrection in Chinese Tartary, upon 
the authority of the ‘ Malacca Observer.’ Hi or Clulja, the head- 
quarters of the Chinese,military government of that country, is but 
little known, and the following account of it, irom the ‘ Magasin 
Asiatique,’ may not be uninteresting at this moment. Ihe only 
notice of it, we remember to have seen elsewhere, is given by Mr. 
Moorcroft’s ‘ Moonshce,’ and precursor, Izzct Ullah, a translation 
ot whose interesting travels is to be found in the Calcutta ^ Quarterly 
Magazine.’ As, however, Izzet Ullah did not visit Hi, his noticq 
is less satisfactory than that which Klaproth has published. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 10. 
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* The following account of the place is given by Foutimstew, who 
was there in 1811 ; 

* Gulja, or Gulja Kurc, called also Jang-Khiun Khoto, or city of 
the military government, is built upon the right bank of the Hi, 
which is here very lofty. The river rises at the distance of two hun- 
dred versts in the Tekes and Talki mountains, and empties itself into 
the Balkhchi lake. Gulja is surrounded by a wall of square stones, 
three toises high, without a ditch or outworks, with the exception of 
a brick wall, extending along the banks of Hi for about one hundred 
toises, and much delapidated. This city, although the seat of the 
Government, is not at all superior to those of Yarkend, Khotan, and 
Koucha, inhabited by Mohammedans or Kashmir of the Kera Katay 
or Bayarder of the Manchoos, It contains about ten thousand 
houses, few of which are of any size, and the streets are narrow and 
dirty. There are several splendid temples, in which shows and en- 
tertainments are exhibited daily. The Mohammedans have several 
mosques. The principal part of the population is formed of the 
people called by the Chinese Kara Kitai Nogonlouk, and Topgan. 
The last consider themselves to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
Timur Askak, or Tamerlane. They are bigoted Islamites, but speak 
Chinese, and have adopted all the vices as well as the dress and 
habits of that nation. 

'When the Chinese became masters of the six Mohammedan 
cities, Yarkend, Kashghar, Khotcii, Kouna-urjdum, Turfan, and 
Oochi, about sixty years ago, they sent one thousand men from each 
city, and six thousand more from dilTerent Tartar tribes, to the terri- 
tory of Gulja, in order to cultivate the ground to raise grain for the 
troops stationed there. A small portion of these were fixed in the 
town, the rest were scattered over the adjacent country. 

* Although the resident population of Gulja is still inconsiderable, 
it is a place of great resort, being the mart at which merchants from 
the heart of China meet those from western Asia, or from Bukharia 
Kokend, Mirgilan, Taskend, and even from Kaslunir and Ilindoos- 
tan. The latter bring inferior muslin, silk-cottons, shawls, and white 
cotton cloth, called beizc. 'The traders lake up their quarters with- 
out the town, the streets ot which are always crow'ded with traders 
and artisans, and well supi)lied with taverns and tea-drinking houses. 
Travellers and unmarried men invariably dine and sup at the taverns, 
and even families send to them for their meals. In the tea-rooms 
there is constant smoking, occasioning a heat and stench quite into- 
lerable to those unaccustomed to them. Gambling-houses arc also 
common, and much frequented, especially by the Topgan and Kara 
Katai. 

'The inhabitants of Gulja, and the neighbouring towns, are indus- 
trious, and addicted to commercial pursuits. The Chinese excrci-so 
different handicrafts, and are blacksmiths, cutlers, carpenters, and 
jewellers. Th^ Topgan keep inns, cultivate gardens, and are retail shop- 
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keepers. The Mohammedans are equally cultivators, traders, and me- 
chanics. The Mongols rear cattle, and cultivate the soil. A consider- 
able traffic takes place here in oxen and horses, which are sold to the 
Kirghiz, who supply the troops with them, or sell them to the peo- 
ple of Urumsi. The rest of the horses are sent to the Government 
studs, which are always kept up to the full complement, although 
individuals are i)ermitted to j)rocurc from them horses to replace 
, such as they may lose. The Government purchase cattle with the 
white cotton cloths which they buy with silver from the JNIoham- 
medans. Russian goods are chiefly broad-cloth and leather, but 
they are admitted only as coming from the Sultans of the Kirghiz j 
part is applied to the wants of the army, and the rest sold to agents 
from Pekin. 

^ The impediments thrown in the way of the trade with Russia, 
deprive the Chinese of many advantages. An unrestricted com- 
merce with that country would attract merchants from all quarters 
to Gulja, and an extensive interchange of commodities be readily 
elfectcd, to the prolit of all parties. 

^ Goods brought to Gulja arc not subject to any fixed ini])ost. 
On the great road from Western Asia, which i)asses by Yurkend, 
Khoten, Kashghar, and Aksu, a duty is levied in those cities of one 
in thirty on every kind of mercliandise. Horses and camels are free. 

^ The people of Gulja pay a monthly tax in silver, according to 
their occupations. The Mohammedan colonists cultivate the public 
lands, and are, therefore, not taxed in any way j each is bound to 
send to the imperial granaries eight sacks, each about six pounds 
and a half of rice, ])ease, barley, flour, and millet. This contri- 
bution is exacted from every individual between the ages of twenty 
and fifty, and the sons succeed to the lalmurs of their fathers. AYliat- 
cver grain is recpiired for the troops is distributed from this source, 
and the rest is preserved in the imperial granaries. In 1801), three 
} ears’ store having been spoiled through neglect, the Jang-giun was 
obliged to make good the loss to the Government. 

‘ The Jang‘giun is the military governor of the province, and 
commandant of the troops ; he has a council of five officers, and is 
assisted by the three chiefs of the Kara Katai, Mohammedans and 
Toup-gan. Ilis body-guard consists of T20 Manchoos, who are the 
only people that regularly discharge military service. The rest of 
the force, consisting of the dilFerent Nomadic tribes, is only em- 
ployed occasionally, and, at other times, the individuals composing 
it follow their avocations. This force is wholly cavalry, and consists 
of "28,000 men, in five divisions, one of 4000, and tour of (iOOO 
each, which perform the military duty of the frontier alternately. 

I he men are armed with sabres, lances, and bows and arrows. In 
time of peace, each provides his own horse and arms j in time of war, 
they are supplied by the Government. No artillery is attached to 
M 
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this force, and the guns in the city appear to be kept only for cere- 
monial salutes 3 they are small, of iron, and are ndl mbumedi 

' Fifty versts from Gulja Kure is Guija, a large town, governed 
by a Jang-giun, and inhabited by Mohammedans. Gulja Kur^, or 
Hi, is situated in north latitude 42° 26', and east longitude 4^'.’ 

The following observations on the expense of the smaller Govern- 
ments of India, are given in the shape of a letter to the Edit9r of 
f The Bengal Hurkaru’ : 

' A report is prevalent that we are to have one, if not two, new 
Governments in Upper and Central India. After the failure which 
htis already attended the establishment of petty Governments in 
other parts ()f India, it is quite surprising that the home authorities 
should still persevere in these idle and expensive projects. Qnc 
would really have thought that making Bcncoolen and Penang 
presidencies, and the former a lieutenant-government, more than 
sufficient to bring discredit and ridicule upon such schemes. J!^eithcr 
is the anomalous government recently created in the Straits of 
Malacca likely, from all accounts, to retrieve the reputation of petty 
governments. The cause of all this is very obvious, and I shall 
proceed to explain it in a few words. A small government is only 
good and respcctaljle, when the state is free, and the administration 
popular. AVe have examples of such governments, where the 
people control the expenditure of their own money, and make their 
own laws : in ancient Greece, in Italy in the middle ages, and, in 
the present day, in the confederation of the Anglo-American States. 
If a government be neither free nor popular, the larger it is the 
better it is likely to be administered. China, for example, is better 
governed than a Malay principality j and the Mogul Government 
was far better than that of any Hindoo Rajah. Of all our Indian 
Presidencies, that of Bengal, although not absolutely perfection, is 
incomparably the most liberal and enlightened. In the spirit in 
which it is administered, it is at least half a century a-head of those 
of Madras or Bombay. For j>roof of this, look to the state of the 
public press, and of municipal law, at the three Presidencies. At 
Calcutta there is something like British feeling and British spirit. 
The genius which prevails at the other two is purely Asiatic. A 
considerable government acquires a certain elevation of sentiment 
and conduct from the very importance of the subjects brought before 
it, and it has too much to do to meddle in trifles j a petty govern- 
ment, from sheer idleness, busies itself in a thousand trifles which 
arc not within the province of governments at all. In short, its 
great vice is over-"overnment ; a great government has an extensive 
patronage, and is generally disposed to rest satisfied with what it 
possesses. A petty government, on the contrary, is always amhi- 
tious, and seeks every possible means of extending its influence and 
grasping at authority. AVhen it cannot do so abroad, it is sure, as 
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already mentioned, to meddle m the affairs of private individuals at 
home. It is naturally jealous of its subjects, and, in return, runs a 
considerable risk of incurring the hatred and contempt ” which it 
pretends' to deprecate. Another decided advantage of a large go- 
vcrhinent, and which a small one necessarily cannot possess, is this, 
that it has always a considerable public which silently if not openly 
guide's 6r controls its acts, and to which, whether it choose to ac- 
knowledge it or not, it is always more or less responsible. 

‘ Subordinate places, without free institutions, arc always better 
administered by the local officers of a superior government than by 
independent governments of their own. Such local officers arc not 
above public opinion in the societies in which they reside. Of 
themselves they can do little or no liarm, for every thing must be ' 
referrejd to h superior authority. That authority, at least, will not 
be di^iposed to interfere too much, for it will not only be too much 
occupied with its own immediate coneerns, but will not jdways be a 
very competent judge of subjects referred to it. The dependency 
will thus thrive as if it were from neglect, or, at least, from being 
spared the mortifications and impertincncics of over-government. 
l*enang and Singapore, while they were petty residencies, as they 
ought always to have continued to be, were cheaply and tolerably 
managed. Their expenses could not have exceeded four lacs of 
rupees a-ycar between them. They are now, from all accounts, six 
times as much, and, to say the least of it, certainly without being six 
times as well governed. IMal-administration and extraviigance arc 
the inevitable consequences of petty and irresponsible governments. 
That most exquisite of all jobs, llencoolcn, cost latterly, I am told, 
about 130,000/. a-ycar ; this payment may be said to have been 
laid out for no other purpose than to maintain a charnel-house. If 
the experiment h^id answered as a beacon, to warn us against the 
danger of similar experiments, the money might still be considered 
as well spent, but it is clear it has not. 

' I will venture to predict, that if the reported governments be 
established in Central India, the Cavil establishments will be trebled, 
and the administration of th^ countries subject to them not one whit 
inqjroved. There is no community in that remote part of India 
that can influence the conduct of those in authority j the local duels 
will have none around them but flatterers and expectants. i^)r 
every material act of the local Government, the Governor-General 
will still be responsible to the Indian Government at home, as well 
as to the Parliament. The Supreme Government will not only 
have to undergo the drudgery which it at present undergoes on 
account of the administration of the countries in question, but also 
the labour which will arise from the passion of the local Government 
for making work for itself and others. If the duties arc at present 
too onerous for the public functionaries at the seat of the Supreme 
Ciovernment^ the easy and obvious remedy, as far us the present 
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constitution of the Government will a4mit of a remedy, is to in- 
crease their number, and to establish a more skilful subdivision of 
employment. 

* The author of the proposal of creating new Governments in 
Central India, is well known to be Sir John Malcolm. The pro- 
posal is, indeed, contained in his printed work. Sir John, although 
a clever man in some lines, is, in his views of society and govern- 
ment, a mere emj)iric. Any one who will take the trouble of 
perusing his evidence before Parliament on the question of Free 
Trade, and compares the denunciations, the miscalculations, and the 
real ignorance of the mechanism of human society therein contained, 
•with the results of that measure, the most signally beneficial which 
has ever been adopted in the Government of India, will be convinced 
of this truth. 

To this letter, the Editor of ' The Bengal Hurkaru ’ appends the 
following observations : 

' Our correspondent J., whose letter will be found in a preceding 
column, has given some forcible reasons against the establishment 
of petty independent governments. The absurdity of furnishing 
territories, which might be well managed by a justice of j)eace and 
half a dozen constables, with councils and secretaries, surveyors- 
general and collectors, and all the apparatus recpiired for the go- 
vermnent of an important state, scarcely recpiires to be pointed out 
but the question naturally occurs, who could have devised such a 
plan ? The answer is, that the object of Government is twofold, — 
the good of the governed, and the good of the governors. In all 
independent states, the former is at least supposed ; in all depen- 
dencies, the latter will be found to be the guiding principle. Next 
to personal emolument, patronage is the great object of men in 
power, and that can only be given by the creation of offices. These 
offices arc valuable in the direct ratio of salary and the inverse ratio 
of work 5 to be employed in the government of a large and import- 
ant country, must require much labour and some talent ; but an 
insular member of council, whose most important deliberations are 
on the j)roper length to which firewood may be cut, or the form of 
a notice to kill a pig, may pass his days in measureless content, free 
from all fear of responsibility, till the accumulations of his salary 
enable him to retire with sufficient dignity from the exercise of his 
very important functions. The habit of attending to such viinutice, 
leads to the meddling system which our correspondent notices. At 
some of the late meetings to petition against the corn-laws, it was 
proposed that the amount which the landholders derive from them 
should be paid by a direct tax, as a much cheaper mode of support- 
ing the aristocracy tluin the monopoly which they now enjoy. In 
the same manner, if it is really necessary that a certain number of 
young gentlemen should be annufilly })rovided for, would it not be 
much better to pay them a handsome salary for staying at home. 
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where they could do no mischief, than to send them abroad, at the 
risk of their own health, and to the certain injury of a part of his 
Majesty’s sublets ? A plan of this ‘kind has been partially acted 
upon by the Turks : some of the (ireck islands used to pay a hand- 
some sum to be let alone ; and we have little doubt that some under 
the British flag would be very willing to bargain for a similar 
exemption from the visits of their Pasha.’ 

The following paragraphs of general news appear in the same 
Paper : 

^ The Right Honourable the Governor-General, we understand, 
intends leaving the Hills about the middle of next month, on his 
return to the Presidency. 

^ Preparatory to his Lordship’s expected arrival on the banks 
the Ganges, the Sonamooky, and other large pinnaces of the Gover^ 
nor-Gencral’s Heet, left Allahabad on the 8th instant, and got safe 
round the fort. At this low jx^riod of the river, this was by no 
means an easy adventure, or one free from danger, tor the currents 
at the spot are extremely strong and raj)id, and the channels shift 
almost daily.’ 

' By letters from Simla of the r>th instant, we understand that 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General and his party continued 
to enjoy their residence amongst the mountains. Phe weather was 
so cool, as to render lires necessary morning and evening. It was 
with much regret that the approaching period of departure was 
contemplated by all. The mission from Runjeet 8ingh arrived on 
the 4lh, escorted by a party of regular infantry and lancers, who are 
said to have made a respectable figure. Uhe presents were very 
costly, and amongst them is an entire tent, made ot the most valua- 
ble shawls } this is intended for the King of Lngland. Captain 
Wade, with one of the aides-de-camp, is to be sent with a letter and 
presents to the court of the Maha Rajah in return. 

' The Honourable 8ir Edward Ryan, Knight, yesterday took the 
usual oaths and his seat on the bench as Junior Puisne Justice of 
his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Calcutta, under a salute from the 
ramparts of Port William.’ 

In a former article, on the advantage of colonizing India by 
British settlers, we gave an account of several elevated stations in 
that country, in which the climate was quite adapted to European 
constitutions. The following account of another station of that de- 
scription in Sylhet, is from the ‘ Government Gazette’ of May 22 : 

' We lately had occasion to notice the purpose of establishing a 
convalescent station upon the high ground to the north o y e . 
We have since been favoured with the following particulars ot the 
intended site : 

' It has been proposed, we understand, to erect two bungalos ; 
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one on th« mountains, near Asam, on the l^nds o^ Rajry Sinh„, 
the other on the Sylhet side] on "the estate ‘oif ltaj;,i I^waii ^iuh. , Jt ^ 
is to the latter, chiefly, that our notices apply. ^ 

^ This station is at a place called Chira Punji, nearly twenty auilep 
I'rOYn Pandua. The first two miles from the hitter place p^ss pver 
the plain, through a jungle of low bushes, grass, aiid a tr,ccs, 
much of which has been cleared very lately by the inhabitt^ntj^jpf a 
Cosya village, recently settled in this direction. A gradual ,U^ccpt 
then leads to the crest of a low range of hills, about three Jiundrcd 
feet above the jilain j along which a path ])rocccds, for about four 
miles, to the w'estward. The track then having united with that from 
Parapunji, turns northward, and passes over a second range of hills, 
rather more steep and abrupt than the first, but perfectly practicable. 

* On the summit of this range, 1300 feet above the plains, is 
Bairang Punji, a Cosya village, occupying a commanding position, 
but destitute of any other natural advantages, being surrounded by 
jungle, and ill supplied with water. 

* On the sides of the hills arc extensive plantations of bctlc-niit 
trees, oranges, and jacks. The liine-stonc cpiarrics are sccii in the 
valleys on either side of the road. On the north of Bairang is a 
valley, through which runs a water-course, and along it arc situated 
the villages of Neyumdah, Sorkoolong, and Motang. The road 
passes through the latter to the foot of the third ascent, termed Ma- 
hadeo ki Chartce, a winding and rather diflicult jiathway, cut in the 
side of the mountain, and rising to the height of a thousand feet, or 
two thousand and three hundred above Pandua. Prom the summit 
of this elevation commences a table-land, sloping upwards very 
gently to the north, and offering no diflicullics that may not be very 
easily removed. 

‘ The pass of Maliadeo is paved for the accommodation of foot- 
passengers, and could scarcely be rendered available to cattle, with- 
out becoming less practicable to men, A cattlc-road, however, may 
be constructed a short way to the east. Prom the hlahadeo-pass Ut 
the summit of the fourth ridge, three thousand and five hundred 
feet above Pandua, the distance is alxiut two miles j thence to 
Moosmyc, is a mile and a half j and from that to (Uiira Ptmji, about 
three miles, making a total distance of ten miles from Bairang. "Pile 
altitude of Chira Punji, by barometrical meausurement, is four thou- 
sand and two hundred feet above the plains j and, by trigonome- 
trical survey, the height of the ridge, to the northward, is about four 
thousand and six hundred feet j that of the mountains to the north- 
cast appears to be still more considerable. 

* Tlie country about Chira is open and undulating, rising into 
gentle hillocks, and intersected by ravines, in the bottom of wliieli 
run shallow streams of clear water, forming occasional falls over 
projecting points of rock. There are few trees, but some of the 
elevations proijuee a few slender bushes. Many of the European 
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Ihiits afc found wild, as the raspberry, the strawtory, the apple, 
and the plum. The fir-tree is a native of these parts. 

" A fine nutritious short grass grows in abundance on the table- 
land, and yields excellent j)asturc j the cattle, consequently, arc of a 
superior quality to those of tlie plains. The climate is temperate 
and agreeable i at a season, when the thcrniomcter at Pandua was 
^ 7 *^ in the morning and in the afternoon, it stood at Chira at 
at 60 ^ morning and evening, and never exceeded 77° throughout 
tlie day. The natives arc remarjiably healthy. 

^ One great advantage of the position is, the facility with which it 
may be reached, and with whicli all the conveniences and luxuries 
of life may be transported thither, floats of the largest size may 
])roceed from Sylhet to within three hours’ distance of Tandua, at 
all seasons, up the Soorma river, and from Pandua, a few hours will 
convey them to Chira Punji. 

' The estate of Chira Punji is the property of Dewan Sinh, wlu) 
has uniformly given great satisfaction to the Pritisli authorities. 
It docs not extend much beyond the village of Chira, and includes 
the four villages mentioned alK)ve, as well as Soorang, to the cUst of 
Pairang and Moosmyc, the residence of Mookum Rajah, a kinsman 
of Dewan Sinh, who holds a joint interest in some of the vilhiges. 

‘ Our information of the site of the biingalo on the Asam,sidc, 
is less precise than the preceding, and we have been able to collect 
only the following particulars : It is within the territory of Tirath , 
Sinh, usually known as the Dulla Raja, whieli extends from tjje 
low land of Asam, some distance beyond Lungburee, and the clpcf 
tt)wn of which is Nungklow. The elevation of this latter is about 
four thousand feet above the jihiins, tlie country is open, and the 
climate temperate and salubrious. The Rajah, soine time since, 
agreed to co-operate in the construction of a road, practicable for 
clcpliaiUs and cuttle, and the chiefs of the adjoining districts, as tar 
as to Chira Punji, had also expressed their concurrence. By the 
constructioU of a road, therefore, on the 8ylhet side, to tliat station, 
die communication between Asam and .Sylhet will be maintained 
with every attainable facility.’ 

’i he settlement of our newly acetuired territory in Arracan had 
become a subject of discussion in the Bengal J'apers. The follow- 
ing is from the same Number of the ‘ (iovernment Gazette,’ and 
may be regarded, therefore, as coining from authority : 

‘ We understand that the arrangements for the administration of 
tills province, and the regulation of the police, haie lately been esta- 
blished upon a systematic organization. The duty of the iiolicc in 
die interior, is little more than that of surveillance, as the zemin- 
dars are held responsible for the maintenance of good order in their 
rcsnpctive divisions, and crimes of seripus dye are of very rare oc-» 
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currencc. The chief .scope for the activity of the police, and where 
it is necessary they should be armed, is the boundary along the hills, 
from whence the Khyengs have been .accustomed to descend, and 
plunder the low country. Jn proportion, however, to the success 
with which these marauding incursions are resisted, they will gra- 
dually be discontinued, and the necessity to guard .against them will 
cease, 'Hie revenue arrangements, for a term of three years, have 
been most readily entered into by the zemindars. With the grow-* 
ing population of the country, and the augmented market for natu- 
ral })roduce, there will, probably, be no ditliculty in realising the 
amount, at least to more than a sullicient extent to cover the cost 
of management. 'Jdie amount of the revenue is cstim.ated at above 
twenty lacs, and the cluirges at not much more than half that sum. 
No taxes have been imjiosed on exports and imports. Two an- 
nual fairs Inive been established, one at Tulak, to commence on the 
full moon of Decemlier, and one at Acng, on the 5th day jircceding 
the full moon of March, each to last live days. The fulhlment of 
their engaginnents has been declared to be the only condition of jier* 
petual possession by the zemindars, including !i right of alienation 
by s.ale, be(juest, or gift. Such a right was never admitted by the 
Jiurman (lovernors, although the tenant was usually left in posses- 
.sion, upon Ids paying a line or douceur to each new governor of the 
province, wlio was changed every three years, and had full powers 
to alienate as he pleased : the (Jovernment, throughout the Jhirman 
state, being the only jiropriclor of the land, and the cultiv.ators, con- 
scc|uently, living in a state of insecurity, fatal to the existence of 
agricultural prosperity and j>o])ulation. 

^ The head men of the villages, the (longs, (theCiaums of Asam) 
or Paradars, have been retained in the new system, on a footing simi- 
lar to the Tashivheesee 'laloolvdarh of Bengal. They arc chosen by 
the villagers, and collect, in kind, or money, as may be agreed upon, 
and are not removable by either the zemindar or ryots, except 
with the concurrence of the bU[)reme authorities, and only on proofji 
of incom])etency or gross misconduct.’ 

* All attem])t has been made to introduce the mode of catching 
elejihants in a keddah, as practised in the more northern portions 
of the provinces, which promises to be suceessful. In the first trial, 
fifteen elopliants, available for the public service, were secured. 

^ It is satisfactory to learn, that the state of the European otliccrs, 
Native troops and flotilla, continues he.althy. No tendency to the 
epidemic fever has been manifested, and, as the principal stations 
have been imuii improved by clearing away the jungle, and drain- 
ing, there is every reason to hope that the military posts will con- 
tinue to improv c in salubrity^ 

^ I'lie transactions that were the cause of the late alarm at Akjab, 
seem to have origiimtcd, in the arrival of a person from Ava, 
tending to be a member of the old royal family of Arracau. lie 
reported to have been accompanied by several armed boats, and th^’ j 
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rumour was so prevalent, that many persons left the ])lrice for a 
time. On sending; out a party to ascertain the fact, no traces of 
cither boats or followers were found. JSome reports were also cur- 
rent, that the individual above alluded to, had been tampering with 
the Mugli Levy, to put him in possession of the town, but further 
inquiry failed to establish the fa(;t in a satisfactory manner. In 
order, however, to prevent any further misconstruction of the ob- 
jects of a probably harmless individual, the senior commissioner 
judged it expedient to direct his de[)arture, and he was sent in the 
Sophia to (diitta^ong;. This measure seems to liave had the elfcct 
of allaying every apj)rehension. The experience of the past, and 
tlie frerpjency of aggression and domestic tumult, have ins[)ircd the 
jMughs of Arracaii with a degree of credulous timidity, which it will 
take some time, and the continuance of regular government, to 
dissipate.’ 

On this, ^Thc Bengal Ilurkaru,’ of the ^41h, offers the following 
remarks : 

^ “ The Government Ciazette,” of 'riiursday, renders an account 
ot the settlement recently made for Arracan. According to this 
account the revenue amounts to above twenty la(‘s of ru])ces a- year, 
without any imposts on the c\])ort or import produce. It consists, 
therefore, W'c may conclude, of a land revenue, and of the i)roducc 
of the salt monopoly. 4'iie settlement is said to liave l)een made 
with the zemindars, upon whom our (lovernmeiit is described as 
having bestowed a perpetual right of jiossession in the land, in- 
cluding a right of alienation, sale, bequest, or gift. In short, the 
(lovcrnment has raised this class of persons into a landed aristocracy, 
or has done what Ivord Cornwallis did in Bengal between thirty and 
forty years ago, with this only exce})ti()n, that the assessment is not 
perpetual but lluctuating. Under the Burman Government, the 
state was held to be the only )»roprietor of the land, and the culti- 
vators are said to have lived “ in a state of inse(‘uiity fatal to the 
existence of agricultural prosperity and population.” 

^ With great deference to the respectable and, indeed, talented 
individuals who have made the settlement for Arracan, wc are tirmly 
ot opinion that their whole arrangement is founded njion erroneous 
principles. In the name of patience and good sense, what have such 
kard words as zemindar, tashkheesee, and tal(K)kdar, to do with a 
British fiscal arrangement in u new country ? What is the Persian 
langiiage to the Mughs ? Or why inlliet upon them the institutions 
of the Molianimedan conquerors of the IJmdoos, which are just as 
strange to them, and as inapplicable to their situation, as those of 
die ancient Etruscans, or more ancient Egyptians. 

^ By the new arrangement, it ajipcars that tlic police, and otlier 
kcal otliccrs of the old Government, have, by the Jial of tlic Com- 
'^ii^sioners, been declared proprietors of the land to the exclusion of 
die cultivators, the virtual proprietors, even by the showing of the 
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' Qovprnpnient Gazette ’ itself. We fear, upon exiiminatiqp, it will, 
ip fa^t be found, that they have done the very thing whieli has of 
late years been st) much deprecated by the home authorities,, not to 
say by philosophical and speculative writers. In the language of 
Mr. Mill, when the sovereign power generously sacrificed its own 
pipprietary rights, it should have bestowed those rights upon those 

ppon whom the motives to improvement wdiicli property gives 
would have ojieratcd with a force iucom})arably greater than tjiat* 
with winch they could operate upon any other class of men j they 
ought to have been bestowed upon those from whom alone in every 
country the principal improvements in agriculture must be derived, 
the immediate cultivators of the soil.” — Instead of doing this, the 
ryots," in the language of the same writer, have been handed 
over to the zemindar^ in gross.” This is the very catastrophe 
which the historian of British India emphatically denounces as a 
great opportunity lost j if the great opportunity has occurred once 
more, we ask why this great opportunity has been again lost ? 

* From the unimproved state of Arracan, it is certain that the 
land-tax imposed is not a tax upon rent but upon produce, and 
that it must consctpienlly enhance the cost of every necessary of 
life, and therefore arrest the jirogress of improvement and the in- 
crease of pojmlation. This will be easily seen by comparing the 
area with the estimated i)opulation. d'he former appears to be 
about 15,000 miles, and the latter about one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. This gives something less than seven inhabitants to a 
square mile, instead of 3(X), and even as far as 600 in some 
parts of Bengal. In short, not above a sixth or seventh part of the 
cultivable area of the country is yet inhabited or cultivated. Legi- 
timate rent cannot therefore have commenced in such a country. 
Its condition can b..ar no analogy to that of the densely-peopled 
provinces of Hindoostan, and its system of taxation should there- 
fore be founded upon totally dilfercnt principles.’ 

' The amount of revenue is described to be double the charges of 
Government. If thi.s be the case, it is (juitc clear that taxation is 
carried to twice the length it ought to be. It is probable, however, 
that this will be found in the sequel as unintentional exaggeration. 
If it were all land-revenue, or the Arracanese paid in any shape the 
whole sum, the tax would amount, upon man, woman, and child, to 
twenty rupees a-bcad. The semi-savages never could pay so much. 

It is not improbable that the salt monopoly is really looked to as the 
principal source of this revenue, and that the wealthier inhabitants 
of Bengal are speculated upon as the principal contributors to tlic 
alleged rev enue of Arracan. Such a speculation, however, must ))ro- 
cccd in fallacious reasoning. If the quantity of salt brought to Ben- 
gal be increased, the monopoly profit upon the old supply will ne- 
cessarily diminish. If, indeed, salt can be bought cheaper, and of n 
better quality, from Arfacan tlian any where else, both the Govern- 
ment arid the people will be gainers. It is pretty certain, however^ 
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that this cannot be the case. The muddy shores and humid climate 
of Arracah, it will hardly be insisted, will ever produce salt in [jrice 
and qhality capable of competing with that of the coasts of Covo- 
nuindcl ahd Malabar, countries peculiarly fitted for the manufacture 
of the salt. From the latter countries, nay, even from the Forsian 
Gulph, or from Liverpool, the Government may have as much salt 
as they think proper by the most trifling relaxation of the monopoly. 
Recording to this view, the exj)ectaiion of deriving revenue from a 
salt monopoly in Arracan, is (piite chimerical.’ 


The progress of the Governor-General in his tour is detailed in 
the following narrative : 

^ We noticed some time since the arrival of the Right ITonourable 
the Governor-General at Subathoo. We liave since licen favoured 
with the following particulars of his journey thither. 

^ The Governor-tiencral quitted Meerut on the T2th of March, 
and proceeding by the route of MorufFeznugger, reached Seharun- 
j)orc on the l^th, where his Lordship halted a day to receive tlie 
visits of a few Native chiefs and principal zemindars, and to in- 
spect the Honourable Coini)any’s botanical garden at that station. 

‘ The camp crossed the Jumna at Booria Ghat on tlic ‘20th of 
March, and marched from thence through the protected Sikh country, 
by a very interesting route, skirting tlie base of the lower range of 
hills, to the Binjoie valley 5 where his Lordship halted from the 
‘27 th fo the 30 th of ‘March, to make the necessary preparations for 
ascending the mountains. 

‘ Durbars were held at Booria, Naraingurh, Munny-Majrn, and 
Pinjore, for the recc[)tion of the numerous Sikh Sirdars, and other 
petty chieftains of the Hindoo or IMusuhnan persuasion, amongst 
whom the protected territory, between the Junina and Siitledge, is 
parcelled out. The four princi])al Sikh Kajahs of ihjtiala, Nabch, 
Jund, and Kythul, with tlie hill Rajahs of Hindoor and Belasporc, 
were introducted at the two latter places. 

"" ITie Pinjore Doon belongs to the Rajah of Putiala, who has 
there a beautiful garden, founded originally by a nobleman of the 
Rmperor Akbar’s court. 'J'he grounds arc lard out in a snecession 
of terraces, and command an abundant sniijily of water from tin; 
neighbouring hills, whicli is carried in a variety of canals and small 
eascadcs throughout the whole extent of the garden, putting in jday, 
at the same time, an immense number of jets d'eaii. 

Ht having been arranged that the Governor-General slioiild return 
the ^isit of Mabai’vaja Kurin Sinh of Patiala at tliis place, the 
Rajah came to his Lordship’s eam|j, to conduct him to tlie plaei* of 
interview, where a suite of remarkably baiidsoine tc'nts wen' pitched, 
lined with richly embroidered scarlet clotli, and having the ground 
covered with red velvet, and shawl carpets. After the usual cere- 
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monies had been gone through, lifty-one trays, two elepiuints and 
six horses, were presented, in return for the khelaat, with which 
the Rajah iiad been honoured by the Governor-General. 

* The Governor-General commenced the ascent of the mountains 
from Bar, on the morning of the 31st March, and reached Subathoo 
on the evening of that day, where the 1st Nusseeree battalion, com- 
manded by Captain Kennedy, was drawn up to receive his Lordship, 
and the usual salute was fired in honour of the occasion. Lord 
Amherst and family occupied the house of Captain Kennedy, the 
commanding officer, and local political assistant, during their stay 
at Subathoo. On the Lst April, his Lord'-hip held a durbar for the 
reception of the following hill chiefs, who had assembled at Suba- 
thoo, to pay their res])ccts to the Governor-General, viz ; the Kanas 
of Keonthul, Boghul, liaghat, Khotar, Coniharsain, Bhujjee, 
Mulog, Dhamee, Konyar, Bulsun, Beja, Ootraj and Kotk’haee. 
These chiefs brought with them mizzers of birds, hill poneys, and 
articles, the peculiar produce of their resj)ective estates, and each 
received khelaats suited to their rank and conditions. The follow- 
ing morning, his Lordvship reviewed the 1st Nusseeree battalion, 
and expressed himself highly gratified with the exhibition, 

* U'he Governor-General reached Simla on the evening of the 5tli 
April, at which ‘jiince excellent arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of his Lordship and suite, during the liot 
months. The bungalos at Simla are situated at an elevation of 
7200 feet above the level of the sea, and our accounts speak in the 
highest terms of the excellence of the climate, the delightful tem})e- 
rature, and grandeur of the surrounding scenery. On the 23d Ajiri), 
the thermometer did not stand higher than in a room with a 
sunny asiiect j and in the beginning of the month, when the weather 
was stormy, the mercury, vve understand, was often as low as 52 ^ 
and 54° throughout the day. 

^ The Governor-General received the visits of the Rajahs of Gurh- 
wal and Bissahur, and Kami of .loohul, on the 14th of April, a 
comtilimentary mission from Maharaja Runjeet 8ingh, of Lahore, 
liad reached Subathoo, and was expected to arrive at Simla on 
the 25th.’ 


The following paragraphs are from the same Ikijier ; the first from 
its Editor, the succeeding ones among its selections from other In- 
dian l*apers : 

^ In the “ Bull” of yesterday, a hint is thrown out for the supjirt's- 
sion of all future public meetings, for so we must understand tho 
hope which that journal expresses, that a regulation w ill be framed 
to place “ the right of British subjects to hold such assemblies on a 
better defined basis than that on which it now rests.” On what bet' 
ter basis can the right of meeting be placed than the law of tlie 
land ? If, indeed, it were a disputed right, or had been held 
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be taken away by the Construction of some nnintelllgible statute, 
then, indeed, not a regulation, but an explanatory statute might be 
required ; but what object there can be in defining an undisputed 
privilege of Englishmen, except to limit it, or take it away alto- 
gether, is quite incomprehensible. 

‘ We have been favoured with a letter from Chittagong, which 
quotes a letter from Akyab, adverting to transactions that gave rise 
to some alarm at that place. 

^ According to a report that for a time obtained some credence, 
several war-boats, loaded with small arms, had, for some time back, 
been lurking among the creeks in the neighbourhood of Akyab. 

^ A person who had come from Ava, and was represented to be a 
near relation to the Rajah of Arraean, was reported to have been 
invited by the principal Mughs to head an expedition, the object of 
which was to wrest the province from the Rritish. It was farther 
said, that the Mugh Levy were tampered with, but unsuccessfully. 

" An officer in charge of the llotilla, after a fruitless search of 
three days in the Rurmah war-boats reported to be lurking near 
Akyab, returned without observing or hearing of any trace of them. 
The individual alluded to as the supjmsed leader of the plot, had 
quitted Akyab by order of the (kmmiissioner ^ his })rescnce there 
at the juncture when a good deal of (in all j)rohabiiity) causeless 
anxiety was afloat, being deemed inexpedient.’ 

^ A mutiny of a serious nature broke out on the bth iji, slant, at 
the Cavalry Station of Alominabad, in the Nizam’s territories. This 
information is conveyed in letters from Hyderabad. Tlie command- 
ing oflicer received one-and-twenty wounds, three of which were 
from pistol-shots, the rest sabre-euts. The other officers had narrow 
escapes, Tortunately, the mutiny was conlined to about half a sipiad- 
ruii of one regiment, and they were immediately charged by the rest 
of their own regiment, and by another whicb was drawn up on 
parade. The mutineers were cut to pieces, with the exception of 
li\'e or six who were taken jirisoners, and four or live wlio escajicd. 
It is said that the cause of this unfortunate affair was some innova- 
tion as to shaving. The surviving mutineers who were taken were 
to be tried immediately. The commanding officer, at tlie date of the 
letters from Hyderabad, was still alive, but thought to be in a very 
precarious state. Since writing the above, we have heard of Major 
flavics’s death.’ 

' Two more very extensive tires took place last night j one a[j- 
parently in the Rurra Razar, and another, of very great mngniliide, 
in the direction of Chowringhee, was raging at two o’clock this 
morning.’ 


One of the Native Newspapers of Rcngal had been discontinued 
jbr Want of adequate supjjort j on which ‘ The Government Gazette ’ 
Iiad endeavoured to force the inference, that the Natives of India 
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were not yet in a condition to appreciate the value of newspapers, 
and that it was absurd to /orce them on their acceptance. If that 
Editor were in London, he would see that not a single mouth, nay, 
scarcely a single week, passes in which, newspapers, daily or weekly, 
arc not given up for want of adequate support. ‘ The Represen- 
tative,’ " "Hie liritish Press,’ * The Pilot,’ ‘ The Statesman,’ each of 
which had lasted as long as, and many much longer than any Native 
paper in India, are now no more. Rut does any one infer from this^ 
that the people of England do not appreciate newspapers, or that they 
are forced on their acceptance ? The Editor of ‘ The Ilurkoru ’ has 
the following remarks on this subject : 

' The Government Gazette’ of Monday, in announcing the cessa- 
tion of " Hic 8hems al Akhbar,’ whose Editor, linding it an unjm)- 
fitable task, has determined to repose on the couch of conclusion,” 
tells us that the Native jiapers owe their institution rather to a 
precarious imitation of English manners than to the wants of tho 
people.” In about a liundrcd years, lie thinks, they may expect to 
receive suflicicnt support at the .seats of the Indian Government , 
and by that time their readers will have acquired suilicicnt discern- 
ment to separate the true from the false, and duly to estimate party 
misrepresentation and ridiculous pretension.” If these (pialilications 
arc reijuisite for newspaper readers, it is to be feared that Europeans 
arc not much in advance of the Natives j at least tlieir discernment 
cannot be rated very high by a journalist who writes a long article 
about the innovencc of King Ferdinand. The horror which * The 
Government Gazette’ entertains of European institutions being pre- 
maturely forced upon Indian jiractice is well known, and sufficiently 
acconnts for the opinion that Native news})apers are not wanted. 
"J'hey are, perhaps, not sulficiently well conducted at present to alford 
the quantity of useful information of wliich tliey might be made the 
vehicles ; but even in tlicir present infantile state, it may be donlitcd 
whether they arc not equal to those which llourish in some of the 
more civilized parts of the world, and especially in the dominions 
of that innocent monarch of whom * The Government Gazette ’ is 
the self-constituted defender.’ 


The following paragraphs relating to Asam, the Punjab, Chitl.v 
gong, and Ellichpore, are from * The Government Gazette’ of June 
14th : 


' From Asam, \vc learn that the course of inquiry has been latterly 
prosecuting to the eastward, in the country of Ror Kamptis, at the 
head of the Kyenduen river, inhabited by a people who siieak 3 
langinig’C similar to that of the Siamese, The latest advices from 
the travellers in this direction, are dated the ‘2d May, from a 
called Phakhong, the last vill.age on this side of the snow. Gji tin' 
1st of iMay, they crossed a stream called the Duffa Panee, about 
eighty yards in breadth, being conveyed across in a kind of cradkj 
suspended on two cane.s, and drawn by a third* They also crosscti 
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^froii(ftlfErtl|ht to the left hac^k of tlie Debong on the same day on 
a rift. Ttw^ iwd experienced heavy rain the whole of the way. 
The ptwsage of the Langtan mountains, at which they had arrived, 

. vras expected to oqcupy ten days. Tliis ridge is topped with ])er- 
petual anow^ wheMit was to be crossed, the snow was reported to 
■ be a foot thick, aftd as solid as ice. We are sorry to learn, that the 
Abors, on the Dehong, continue to show little inclination to assist 
• in the exploring of that river, and there seems little prospect of un- 
dertaking it successfully, without their occurrence or co-operation. 

ave bWn favoured with advices from the Punjab, which, 
although of an earlier date than the Akhbars, contain some particular 
details'. ’ Runjeet 8inh was at Amritser, where he arrived on the 
6th of April, travellingnn his tonjohn by easy stages. He encamped 
in the' R^mbagh, a gatden formed by him some years ago, in the 
centre of which (Stands a stately ediiice richly decorated with mosaic 
’work,' like that of the Taj at Agra, removed from the tomb of 
Jehtingir, at Lahore, the spoils of which liave contributed to the 
embelllshiftlent oP several ' buildings erected by the Sikh chief. 
’'Whilst in thb Rhmbagb, the son of Var Mohammed Khan, the ruler 
of FeshaWef, arrived — he is described as a liandsome boy, of a fair 
"Complexion; abbdt Vi or 13 years of age j he was attended by about a 
do52en i^e^rsob’s, whO nil presented nuzzers. On the par|i of his father, 
the’ laid jitesertted tWehty-four horses, all line animals, although rather 
but of c^dition after their journey a liorse of great celebrity, Liiili, 

' Is said ^'hkve'died' upon the road. The Rajah, hovyever, suspects 
this'hol tObb true^, and his ofiieers in Pesliawer have orders to secure 
the animal at any risk. He seems more anxious about the horse 
' than the govern nnent of Peshawer, which Yar iMohammed is allowed 
to retain. Rmijeet 8inh has lately admitted a Mr, Mcevius, a 
’ Prussian, into his service 5 he has now six Kuroijeans, and one Indo- 
'J&fitOn, attached to his army 5 the latter commands u regiment of 
*‘cAValry.‘’ OfUhe Europeans, live arc French. During his stay at 
Amritfecr','^the Rajah repeatedly reviewed several of his regular bat- 
taUdiiS, whty*Wefe emfampcd on the plain in front of Govind Gcrh, 
a fort built by Runjeet, and supj)osed to be the depository of his 
treasups. The battalions, commanded by the French ofTicers, re- 
mained t'he tieigbourbood of Peshawer, and were expected to con- 
"rinUe there fbr some time.’ The religious enthusiasm excited against 
the Sikhs, is far from being abated, notwithstanding the defeat ot 
‘ their leader>Und. may yet give the Rtyali no inconsiderable trouble. 

’ The utter want of resources,, however, as well as military skill, 011 
the part of ,the Mohammedan insurgents, leaves no doubt of the 
result.’, > j 

‘ From Chittagong, we team that the dawk was laid on Lieute- 
nant White’s new route from Chittagong to the Cantoiunents at 
Ackvab found the head of the Naaf, on the Ibtli ultimo, and that the 
dawks have hitherto travelled speedier by it, than they ever did by 
Oriental f^ol. 16, N 
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the old road. 'Fhe dawk that left Aokyab on the ^8th of May, at 
4 p. M., althou^li eoutimial heavy rain was experienced, reached 
Chittagong at 4 a. m., on the ‘2d instant, and Calcutta on the 7th, 
which is live days (pucker than it ever travelled before at the same 
season of the year, 'i'wo companies of the r)‘id regiment Native 
infantry, put into Coxe’s liazar, a few days since, on stress of wea- 
ther, and one of tlie sloops having been disabled in a gale that was 
experienced on tlic Arracan coast, the detachment landed, and ‘ 
marched from Gurjiniah to IMungdoo, by this new route, with perfect 
facility; an otiicer also has lately travelled the whole route to 
Ackyab, making two marches a day, whicli r('nders it probable that 
a high military road is jiraclicable, andwcuklbe j)r()duclive of much 
advantage. The new route from Mungdoo to tdmckerceah, was 
only commenced the Istof I\Iar(‘h last. It is twenty-four feet wide, 
and upwards of eighty miles in length, witli bridges over every 
nullah f<<r the dawks ; many miles extend through immense forests 
of valuable timber, who'-e trunks are ( hiefly twelve feet in circum- 
ference, and sevc'uty feet in height. There has been very creditable 
diligence, therefore, used in its ))reparation. \\h have given inser- 
tion to a letter u[)on Td('u(enant A\'hite’s claim to the discovery of 
' the above route, in justice to that gentleman, but shall decline any 
further correspondence on the subj('Ct. We have no wish to ques- 
tion the merits of others, but, as already observed, the road has been 
made by Lieutenaul M'hiie, and, we are fully satisfied, without his 
being indebted to any other per'-.on.’ 

' We have received the following (annmunication from a Covre- ■ 
spondent at Kllichpore : “ Intelligence having been received of the 
return of Sliaik Dullah to In'! old haunts near the fort ot Narnulla, 
a small party, consisting of one havildar and eight troopers of the 
5th regiment Nizam’s cavalry, stationed in that fort, proceeded on 
pursuit, and after a march of ten coss, succeeded in surjirising the 
IShaik’s jvarly, and capturing twelv e horses, a number of spears, pis- 
tols, swords, Nc. d he Shaik’s fimous grey mare was also taken, the, 
fleetness of whose paces has so often enabled the free-booter to 
elude the most close jnirsuit. Two of the party were wounded, and 
taken prisoners, and the Sliaik himself escaped by plunging on foot 
into ravines, where the mounted troopers twdd not .follow. The 
above-mentioned line mare is now the property of Captain Rideaut, 
commanding the regiment.” ’ 

The following information relative to China, and some of the 
northern states of Hindoostan, are from ^The Government Gazette’ 
of July 2 : 

^ We have received Penang Gazettes to the 12th of May, and the 
^Malacca Observer’ of the loth of April. From the Chinese news 
contained in the latter, it a})[)ears that the rebellion in Tartary is far 
from suppressed, and supplies and reinforcements, to a great extent, 
are required by the army. In an engagement, near Aksu, the leaders 
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of the rebels are reported to be aiiiiihilutcd, not one of .them 
having escaped y his imperial Majesty anticipates, therefore, that 
the advance of the army to Cashgar and Yarkand will not be a 
matter of difficulty.. In lin article, dated Canton, there is a descrip- 
tion of his Majesty, which is rather curious, if actually contained in 
any public record : “ The Emperor,” it says, is now in his 4()th 
year. In early life he was. passionately fond of martial exercises, 
archery, horsemanship, he. j to increase his muscular strength he 
took medicinal preparations, called strengthening pills, which occa- 
sioned the loss of his teeth. lie is tall, lank, hollow-cheeked, black- 
visaged, toothless, and, conserpiently, prominently chinned.” ’ 

‘Maharaja Runjeet Sinli . — Advices from the Killadar of Khaira- 
bad, stated his having sent Asliref Khan, the Sirdar of the Vusef Zeis, 
as prisoner to Atok. The son of \'ar Mohammed Khan having at- 
tended, was told that his father was relieved from his government 
of Peshawer, and that he should come to the presence as soon as 
he had an opportunity. On hearing of the aj)proach of the (’aptaiii 
Saheb with the presents from the (lovernor-General, the Maharaja 
asked Dr. Murray if the Captain was skilled in military aHairs ; to 
which the Doctor replied, that all English gentlemen were, accord- 
ing to their tastes, conversant with military matters. On the ‘20th, 
two French officers, who had come from Ilerat, arrived, and were 
admitted to an audience.’ 

‘ Gwalior . — No change had taken place here to the '2501 of May. 
On that day, Hindu Rao re})orted to the Jiai that the several Sirdars 
who were expected from Jierhampore, had arrived within lifty coss, 
and orders were given to prepare for their rcceplion.’ 

‘ Poonah . — The Resident of Hyderabad received letters from Raja 
Chundoo Call, stating that the Newaub was residing in one of the 
minister’s gardens at OagTahi (ihat, near Tahinpur, and the cholera 
was raging with indescribable violence at Hyderabad. \ ast numbers 
had left the city in alarm, and taken uj) their abode in the country, 
at the distance of six or seven coss. Chundoo Lall had employed 
five hundred Brahmins to expel the malady by prayer and sacritice.’ 

' Oude . — A violent gale occurred at Lucknow on the morning of 
the ^d Zikada, in which the minar of the mosque of the Motce 
Muhul, and thd golden bastion of the palace of the Begum, were 
blown down, as were no fewer than thirty-one minars in various 
parts of the city. On receipt of the intelligence of the death of his 
11-oyal Highhess the Duke of York, the nuobet knana was silenced 
for three days, and sixty-four minute guns were fired. His Majesty, 
putting on mourning, paid a visit to the Residency . — Jami Jehan 
Numa,' 

The same paper, of the 5th of July, contains the following para- 
graphs : . 

' Advices from Gwalior, of the 19th instiint, announce the eleva- 
N 2 
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to t^e musnud of Mookt Rao, son of a distant kirisniafi 6f the 
;late Dbwlut Rao Sindhia. Previous to his being placed upon the 
throne, he was adopted by Raiza Bai, on behalf of her late huiband, 
"•imd married to her youngest grand-daughter. He takes* tl\e titles 
1 of Maharaja, Ali Jah, Junkajee, Rao Sindhia, Behader. His in- 
stallation took place on the IHth. AVe hope to give some further 
; particulars of this event in our next.’ 

^ Bengal Club . — We understand that the preparations for com- 
mencing proceedings are now nearly completed, and that every 
thing will be ready in a few days more. It is in contemplation, 
we understand, if it should be found convenient to the Right Hon- 
ourable the President, to hold the first general meeting on Friday, 
the 13th instant, when those members who are residents will be 
invited to dine together. Due notice will be given them.’ r. 

^ We are hap})y to learn that (Aiptain Dawson, of the late ship 
John, reached town yesterday evening, he and the rest of the 
'crew who were left on tlie wreck having been brought off by the 
‘ boats of the outward-bound shi[) IVoodford. Two men alon6 were 
unfortunately lost. The Nercide Yacht passed the wreck' on Tues- 
day, when the lower mast-heads were just above water. We un- 
derstand that the vessels at the Sand-heads have experienced very 
' severe weather.’ 

* By the return of the brig Guardian to this port, we understand, 
the copy of the ratified treaty with Siam, bearing the seals of the 
king and the six ministers, has been received. Captain Burney, 
the late envoy, landed at Queda on tlie 14th of last May, where he 
had an interview with the son of the Raja of Ligor. He thence 
proceeded to Trang, where he met the Raja, to whom he delivered 
the ratified coj)y of the treaty, with which he was charged, and 
received in return that which has been now brought round. We 
have been favoured, on thi> occasion, with some further topo- 
graphical and commercial details, which wc shall take an early 
opportunity of laying before our readers.’ 

One of the most interesting proceedings, of which these Papers 
contain any account, is that of a meeting held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. The fol- 
lowing is a report of the meeting, from ^ The Government Gazette,' 
of July 9, 1827':^ 

* A most numerous and rcs])ectable meeting of the inhahifants of 
Calcutta, convened by the .Sheriff, was held this forenoon at the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of considering the best mode of paying 
a tribute of respect to the memory of the late IMarquis of Hastings. 

^ The Sheriff read the requisition to the Meeting, upon which 
Sir Charles Grey was voted to the chair by the Honourable Mr- 
Bayley. 

* The motion being unahimously acceded to, Sir Charles Grey took 
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impressive and feeling manner, dwelt upon the 
J^^irtiieSjpf tjie illustrious deceased — concluding with the resolution : 
, <',irhnt)this meeting, strongly iinpres.sed with feelings of vene- 
ration foP' the memory of the- Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General and Commander-iii-Chief of India, during an eventful 
•period of nearly, ten years j with gratitude, for the blessings of his 
just and glorious government, and admur^ition of his great and vir- 
*tuous character, are anxious to transmit to posterity a memorial of 
their affectionate attachment and respect, by the erection of a public 
monument;. 

' Seconded by the Honourable Mr. Bayley. 

^ Colonel Bryant, in an animated and able address, of which 
neither oUr time nor space admit of giv ing any detail, adverted to 
the splendid public character and private virtues of the lamented 
Marquis. If it should be proposed, he said, that a monument be 
erected in the cathedral of Calcutta — or in any church at home — he 
would decidedly object to it, as he was anxious that the monument 
should be so situated, that the Natives of this country, who so 
deeply ' reverenced the Marquis of Hastings, sliould have ready 
access to it. He concluded by proposing. That a structure be niised 
in this metropolis, worthy of tlie illustrious object of our respect, 
and forming an appro[)riate receptacle for the statue already voted 
to him by the people of India, on his relintpiishmcnt of the govern- 
ment of tais empire. 

Mr. Wynch seconded the resolution in a speech replete with 
eloquence, and in which he took a rapid but discriminative and forci- 
ble view of the Marquis of Hastings’s career. 

* Colbnel Bryant’s resolution was imaniuiously adopted, 

^ Colonel Bryant next proposed, 

‘ That the Committee, formerly appointed to superintend the eroc- 
.tion of the statue voted by the inhabitants ot Calcutta, be recpiested 
to carry into effect the aforesaid resolution, 

‘ The motion being acceded to, the Hon. Mr. Bayley proposed, that 
the following gentlemen should l)e added to the (.’ommittee : 

^ Sir Charles Grey, Colonel Bryant, Captain Forbes, Mr. \Vyneh, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Palmer, Captain Caldwell, Mr. II, T. Prinsep, Hon. 
J: Elliott. 

" Sir Charles Grey proposed, that Mr. Baylcy’.s name be added. 
These propositions being agreed to — 

. ' Proposed by Colonel Bryant, and unanimously acceded to by the 
meeting, 

* Resolved, That a book be left open at tlio Town Hall for sub- 
scriptions, and that Messrs, Colvin and Co., the former Treasurers, 
he requested to continue their services for the new fund. 

, ‘ R^^plved, That where the feeling of the Natives and inhabitants 
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of India towards their benefactor may even extend beyond the limits 
of this Presidency, their contributions, in common with those of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, whether lar^e or small, are equally indica- 
tive of affection and resj^ect, and as such shall be received. 

* Proposed by Captain Caldwell, seconded by Colonel Bryant, and 
carried, 

* That a copy of the resolutions of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of British India, expressive of their veneration for the memory" 
of the late ]Mar(pus of Hastings, be transmitted to his son, the in- 
heritor of the honours of his illustrious father, in testimony of their 
affectionate attachment and respect for their late lamented Governor- 
General and (.’onimander-in-(’hief. 

' The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Sheriff. 

‘ Mr. Wynch then j)roposed the thanks of the Meeting to the ho- 
nourable Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Bayley, and carried 
amidst great applause. 

‘ The meeting then dissolved j b\it before we quitted the Town 
Hall, the following sums were already subscribed : 


IvS Rg, 

Sir Charles Grey hOO Captain IMacaii 200 

Mr. W. B. Bayley - - - - 500 Mr. Palmer - - - - -200 

G. Money - - - - - - - dOO Mr. Bracken - ’ 200 

Mr. W. d, Hogg dOO Mr. Plowdeii 100 

Captain Hickey 100 Mr. Beecher 100 

Lieutonant-Cuionel Bryant - r)(IO Dr. Strong - 100 

Mr. E. Barnett 100 Mr. Mahter 100 

Major-Gem'nd Pine - - - -200 Mr Millett ]00 

Brigadier OOlalloran - - -100 Major Hodgson 200 

Mr. Chester 200 Bahoo Dwarkanath Thakoor - 200 

Colonel Mouat dOO iMr. H. Shakespear - - 1 -100 

Mr. Paxton .500 Sir John PVanks 200 

Colonel Macleod - - _ - ,d00 Sir Edward Hyan - - _ - 200 

Captain Caldwell - - - - ,500 Mr. . I. Grant 100 

Mr. ^Vynch .dOO 


^ The following is the promised communication of the Government 
Editor on tlie subject of Gwalior and its affairs ; 

‘ M e noticed in our last the elevation of Mookt Rao to the prin- 
cipality of (fwalior, by tlie title of .lankojee Sindhia, and we are now 
enabled to offer some further account of the occurrence. 

Ihe adoption of a son by the late Dowdut Rao Sindhia, was a 
measure often propo.sed by him during his life, but deferred from 
time to time by the conflicting claims of different candidates, and the 
opposing influence of the o^ahurajas confidential advisers. Hirf 
known intention, however, and tlie neces.sities of the state, imposed 
the ])erforinan(*e of this act upon the widow • who, agreeably to the 
principles of Hindoo law, is empowered to adopt for her husband 
after his decease, if in previous possession of his authority to that 
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effect. Although, however, the iirrangemhiit was resolved ou, it 
was not so easy to fix upon the particular object j as, simidst the 
numerous branches of the Sindhia family, from which alone the heir 
could be with propriety selected, none were of any immediate proxi- 
mity to the deceased Rajah. The common ancestor of this house, 
Changojee Sindhia, the grandfather of the individual wlio first ob- 
tained political distinction, Ranojee Sindhia, had three sons, from 
, the elder of whom Dowlut Rao was the seventh in descent. The 
next of kin was the sixth in descent from the second of (^langojee’s 
sons j but this person, named IVerajoe, a farmer in the Dekhin, 
being of mature years, was unfit for adoption, and the persons who 
were eligible for that purpose, were the sons of individuals still fur- 
ther removed. Of these, the live nearest in succession were invited 
to Gwalior, where they arrived on the SiDth of May ; and, after some 
discussion of their pretensions, the choice of the Jhii was directed 
to Mookt Rao, the son of I*atloba, a person the eight in descent 
from Changojee, through the third of his sons, and residing in camp 
upon the humble allowance of eight or ten rupees a month. Mookt 
Rao is about eleven years of age, small, but wi 11-madc, dark com- 
plexioned, lively, and intelligent. He can read and write a little, 
and ride on horseback, — a more meritorious acejuirement in Mahratta 
estimation, llis horoscope is also said to be highly favourable, and 
the marks on his person indicate his being destined to command. 
With all these cireumstances in his favour, the jiojmlar voice fully 
confirmed the election of the Jkii ; and the 18th of June was the day 
fixed upon as most projhtious for the performance of the ceremony 
of his installation. 

^On the Saturday previous, the chiefs and ministers were assem- 
bled at the durbar, when the intentions of the llaiza Rai to adopt 
and place Mookt Rao on the musnud, were jiublicly announced, and 
the opinions of the assembly were asked. Not a dissentient voice 
was heard, and all expressed their warm coiH urrence in the measure. 
The puiiflits were then consulted as to the legality of the lad’s mar- 
riage with the youngest grand-daughter of the late Maharaja, and 
pronounced sentence in its favour. 

* On Sunday, the adoption and marriage ceremonies took place ; 
the hither of the lad making over all right to his son to the Rai, and 
confirming the donation by pouring water from his hand upon hers. 
On Monday, at day-break, the young Rajah elect and liis ))ride [iro- 
ceeded in state through the camp, mounted on the same ele[)hant, 
and, after having paid their devotions together at a particular tem[)Ie, 
they returned to the palace, where the ceremonial was comjdeted by 
the Rai embracing the boy and her grand-daughter, and placing one 
on each^knee. 

" In the mean time, all the ministers and jtrincipal sirdars were as- 
sembled in durbar, and when the ausjticious moment, ajiiionnccd by 
the astrologers, arrived, Hindu Rao conducted the boy from the inner 
apartments, and leading him to the Rritish Resident, who, with all 
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suite, \vas pyesenii r^uested him to place the yohhg thd-' 

muspud, which he accordingly did, and a general discharge ofrirtil-' 
inasketry proclaimed the occurrence to the' campi/ ■ 

. ' Immediately after Mookt Kao was seated, the Resideni present^ 
ai splendid khelaat to )iim, and one for the bride, on ^he ‘part oi^the 
Governor-General. Trays were presented also, on of tlie 

jBala Kai, as well as by the Senapati and by Kaghunathi Ilao/on the 
pwt of the Rajah of Dhar. The different individuals present then 
onered their respective nuzzers, which continued till' about twelve 
o’clock, when the young Raja, being completely * overcome with 
fatigue, was allowed to retire to repose. The heat Of the day, and 
the crowded state of the durbar, rendered the ceremony particularly 
oppressive to much older Individuals. ^ ' ' ■'i' 

^ Mookt .Rao takes the title of Jankojee Sindia, after tfc gallant 
chief of that name, who was killed at the celebrated battle of Pan- 
niput* The Raiza Rai will continue to act as Regent, until t^e' young 
Rajah attains years of discretion.’ ^ ' 

The following paragraphs of general news are from tlie Paper' of 
the same date : 

' On Thursday morning last, the Honourable J. II. Harington, 
Esq. left town, under the salute due to his rank, for the jnirpose of 
joining the Honourable Company’s ship Repulse, in which be pro- 
ceeds, by way of China, to England. The Civil Service loses in him 
one of its oldest and ablest* members, and the natives of India one 
of their bcKst friends.’ 

/ Arracan . — "We have been favoured with the perusal of an ori- 
ginal letter from Akyal), dated the 3d instant, from which we have 
made the following extract : Notwithstanding the late tempes- 

tuous weather, and the very heavy falls of rain that we have expe- 
rienced in this (juarter, the dawk from Calcutta reached us this day, 
by Lieutenant AVbite’s new route, in less than nine days, which is 
quicker than any express ever arrived before in the most favourable 

weather. Lieutenant , who has lately inarched over this 

road, assures me, that although it has been only opened as a dawk 
route, it is equal to any military road in Bengal ; and that it only 
requires wooden bridges to allow of wbecl-carriagcs travelling by it 
With perfect facility, and as there is no want of excellent timber, these 
can be erected with comparatively trifling expense.” ’ 

* Nepal . — Ry lettcr.s from Nepal, of the 29th of .Tune, we under- 
stand the young Rajah has been relieved from the restrictions to 
which it is customary to .subject the princes of that country, who, 
until they reach their 13lh year, are not allowed to appear ib public, 
and tbke amusement and exercise entirely within the palace, except 
on particular occasions, as the celebration of a marriage, or similar 
solemnities. 4'he present youth having attained the prescribed limit, 
the 27th of June w^as fixed upon by the astrologers as propitious for 
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h career! anji, accordingly, on that 

day),;hwart^ inproge^ion, the temple of Pasugati Nath, and other 
holy shrin^^jin the y^cmity of the capital. He then returned to the 
palace^ where he, held a durbar, and received the usual compli- 
menp presents from the officers of his court. He will hence- 
fo|*|thj app^r ^nd take his diversions more in public, but will not, of 
cjjprse, ei^cise much political authority.’ 

. , from, the Native papers that the affairs of the Punjab 

are ‘ nearly, ^cttledi and that Runjeet Sink has nothing further to ap- 
prehend .froto, the discontent of his Mohammedan subjects, whose 
jllrdireqted'and worse conducted insurrection, have only led to tlie 
ejttensionof the. authority of their Hindoo ruler. The leaders of the 
holy war could have hoped to succeed only by the decided and com- 
bined^ sujjpprt of the chiefs of Kabul and Peshawer, both of whom 
have ^sufered the opportunity to escape by the neglect of timely co- 
operaiion, and have paid the penalty of their impolitic and desultory 
efforts Ib'y the loss of their country and independence. They will be 
restored, it appears likely, to their nominal dignities, but they will 
, be^ henceforth, little else than the dependents and ollicers of Runjeet 
Siuh, whose dominion now extends from the 8etlej to Candahar.’ 

* Bengal Club . — We observe it intimated, that the proceedings 
' of* tins association commence on Friday next, the I3th, with a din- 
ner, at which, we understand, the Right Honourable \’iscount Com- 
b^rmere, as patron of the club, will preside.’ 

* Native Papers. — Kabul . — Advices from this (piarter to the first 
of June, give reason to expect that the disturbances are about to be 
suppressed by the dispersion of the rebels One of the leaders, 
Nur-al-din, with about .^000 men, a})plied to Var IMoliammcd Khan, 
the late, Governor of Peshawer, for pecuniary aid, but was told by 
him tW he could not help himself, much less give assistance to 
others 3 upon which he marched off towards Khairabad, where the 
governor will, no doubt, soon give a good account of him. It is 
not known what has become of INIaulavi Ibrahim, and Maulavi 
Abdiil Hy. About 200 of the men of Naushereh, who had been 
attached, to the party of the Mauvali, returned to tlioir homes, and 

, upon expressing their contrition, and paying a tine of H\ e rupees 
each, were allowed to resume their usual occupations. Rudh 8inh, 
with t^ie l^ikh army' was master of the country. Shaker Ali, the 
chief of the Yusef Zeis, had come into camp with letters fror^i Dost 
Mohammed Khan, and Prince Kamran, and been dismissed with a 
dress of honour. Thirty Sirdars of Kabul had paid the money de- 
manded of them, and received complimentary dresses. Habib Allah 
’ ’ Khtm, the son of the late Mohammed Azim Khan, and the chief 
^ 'Cause of the subversion of the Afghan state, had an interview with 
Budh Sinh, and been similarly invested. Terms had, in fact, been 
settled with Dost Mohammed Khan, and the army only remained 
■until he had made good the stipulated payments. The battalions 
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of the French officers had been directed by Budh Sinh to return to 
Lahore, and the rest of the army, it was expected, would immc' 
diately follow as soon as arrangements were completed for the 
regulation of the country, and collection of the revenues. Budh 
Sinh had given 5000 rupees to Piran Shah Durvesh, to erect a 
raosqhe and a habitation for himself.’ 

* Maharaja Rimjeet Sinh . — The Maharaja continued at Amrit- 
ser to the 1 st of June. L(?ttcrs from the chief of Sindh were pre- 
sented, complaining tliat the Sikh troops had plundered some of his 
territory ; to which it was replied, that he had done wrong in giving 
aid to the Mohammedan insurgents. The son of Yar Mohammed 
Khan having proffered to ])ay tribute on lus father’s part, if he was 
restored to his authority, was told to have patience, and be con- 
tented, and Nazer INlurad Ali, who accompanied him, should be 
allowed to return forthwith to Peshawer.’ 

‘ Gwalioi . — Advices from hence extend to the 1 st of June, to 
which date the Baiza Bai transacted business daily. On the 31st 
of May, the Resident bad an interview with her Highness, and 
pressed upon her the necessity of selecting one of the children of 
the Poonah chiefs, recently arrived in camp. Kaldeo Khan reported, 
that at Jaipur, an old Bairagi, above a hundred years of age, the 
head of an establishment, had assembled about se\'en or eight tliou- 
sand mendicants of his order, whom he fed for two daysj on the 
third, he dug a pit, in which he placed the seat of his ]>redecessor, 
and delivering over his own pillow to his s])iritual successor, Siva- 
nath, he annouiK'ed in a loud voice that this year would be agitated 
by public calamities, and then entering the pit, the Byragis present, 
by his desire, buried him alive J'he Vakil of the Riijah of Kerauli 
reported, that his master had left bis habitation in consequence of 
the prevalence of cholera in the neighbourhood.’ 

The loss of the ship John, oji her entry into the Ilooghley, is 
thus detailed, from the journal of her commander, and is published 
in ‘ The Ilurkaru,’ of the t)th of July, as authentic : 

* Friday, Jane LS‘27* — At four i'. m. Palmira Light-house 

bearing W. S. AV. live or six leagues j when about to haul up to the 
N. and W. to come to anchor, sighted a brig at anchor, bearing 
about E. N. E.; bore up and steered towards her, making signal for 
a pilot ; about six i>. m. abreast of brig, and hailed her requesting a 
pilot j was answered in the negative by saying, there was another 
brig under canvass bearing N. E. by E. who would give me a pilot j 
was asked ship’s name, and if there were any more ships 3 I replied, 
that I believed there were several from Madras : this ended our 
communication with her. Set foresail and steered as directed in 
quest of the other brig j standing on about one hour or a little more, 
got sight of her bearing from us E. by N. about one and a half miles 
distance. Showed a light and was answered ; came up and rounded 
too, under her lee, hailed her, saying, I was directed by the other brig 
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to have a pilot from him ; was asked ship’s name, then said he 
would go a-head; carry a light and take me to a pilot, was thanked, 
and bore up ; in course of 20 to 30 minutes passed me carrying a 
light j steered after her. 

* After a short time the brig showed a blue light, and was ansivered 
by another some distance to the eastward of her. In 15 to 20 minutes 
after came up abreast of another brig at anchor, was hailed by her, 

• and requested to follow the brig a-hcad that was carrying the light, 
as that was my pilot •, 1 answered her, and proc'ceded on, light being 
then a good wjiy ahead ; about nine e. m- came uj) with her very 
suddenly, coming close under her lee, she being liauled up a little to 
the northward, her foretopsail d<|wn, and apparently blowing out as 
if split. Pilot hailed me, and requested me to shorten sail and haul 
close to the wind, carrying a good light, and he would come on board 
in the morning. At that time it was Idowing liard and a heavy sea 
on ; I answered, very well, and instantly complied with his request, . 
hauled up the foresail and furled it, ike. in fourth reef maintopsail, 
ship being under only two close-reefed topsails and foretojimast 
staysail, and hauled close to the wind, heading up N. AV. by W". to 
N. W. by N. j a short time after she passed a-head of us to windward, 
and going a-head at a greater rate than we could Keep up under the 
present canvass, eonsecpicntly set the fore-trysail. A lew minutes 
after 10 came up with him abreast of his lee, not near enough to see 
what canvass he was under: linding oursehes jiassing, brailed up 
fore-trysail j mustered all hands and rounded ship too, to await his 
coming up and go a-head as before; at midnight pilot showed alight 
bearing about two points, on tlu* weather (juarter, S. by K. by 
compass, ike. On seeing his bearing not altered nor distance aug- 
mented, was led to conceive he was brouglit too, also. * We continued 
keeping agood look out for him when he should make alight, same 
time keeping a constant good one ourseh es, and not having less 
than seventeen fathoms water, felt perfectly easy he would lie up 
along-side of me by daylight, ike. At three a. m. he showed his 
light, bearings and distance much as before. 

When daylight appeared no sight of the brig; waiting till eight 
A. M. with great anxiety, and then notlung to be se n of him from 
mast-head, wore shij) to the southward, and lilled the topsails, head- 
ing up S. to JS. 8, E. nearly the same direction his bearings of light 
were seen, having regular soundings as laid down in the cliart, keep- 
ing a mast-head look out, momentarily ex[)ecting to sight the brig. 
In this way stood on till past meridian, lindmg the water shoaling 
to nine fathoms hard sand. Wore ship to the northward, it blowing 
very hard and a heavy sea, we could not attempt to anchor. I had 
no doubt but the anchors would bring the ship up, but when that had 
been the case, I could look for nothing but that (be decks would be 
perfectly swept of boats and crew', and that the shij) would till im- 
mediately : on tracing the different courses, drifts and soundings, 
compared with the chart, they clearly pointed out that we were on the 




S. W. edge of the western sea-reef, and the tide of l^eginning 
id 'ihahe, ahd 'rny situation being pointed qut, sdw it \toul|l 
to 'stand 1:6 the northward, wore round iq E. and South directed 
by'ilorshburg's instructions ; when sO, our water seyen jfathqms fo^ 
1*5 to 20 minutes, then quarter less seven a few casts j iheii^sii, 
which also agreed with the chart j presently five fathoms,' ordi^fed the 
helm hard a-port, and liauled close to the wind ; the sentence'Was 
barely finished, when, on the next cast of the lead, the ship strtibk in < 
three fathoms ; one minute had not elapsed from her first striking 
before she was completely bilged ; cut away the anchor to keep her 
bow from drifting, that licr quarter might beat round to form a lee 
side to get the boats out, which turned out so. No tithe rior pos- 
sibility of getting U]) tackles j booKed on the two main lifts abaft* and 
fore one forward. Carpenter cut away the gangway, bore her stern 
out. Water enough on Icc side of deck to iloat her ^ creW Jumped in 
before she was off the deck, cut the rope and instantly drifted frbm 
the ship, without the means or possibility of returning. The Same 
time the seamen w'ere getting out and into the launch, my officers 
cut away the jolly-boat from the (piartcr, and also went away, leav- 
ing on board the wreck the master, two gentlemen passengers, and 
six seamen, two of which, James Ferguson and Francis Staunton, 
jumped overboard to swim to the boats, they being only about a 
cable’s length off, but did not reach, being drowned. Fourteen mi- 
Tiutes only elapsed from her fir.^t striking to the boats being cutaway 
from the wreck. This was done when master was getting out a 
compass that had a cover, to go into llie boat* mean time steward 
taking out some bottles of beer and spirit** &c. j in space of twenty 
minutes boat out of siglit from tlie poop. Instant death was mo- 
mentarily looked for by eacli individiuil. I Ijcgan to concert mea- 
sures to prolong life as long as possible, seeing that in a few minutes 
.more she would go to pieces j every following sea breaking her up, 
the poop-deck being the only place that held out any prospect, to 
endeavour to save that as much as possible became iny object at the 
-moment, and I encouraged the seamen if possible t6 cut awtty the 
lee mizen rigging and all ropes that had any connection with the 
poop, and to do it instantly before she turned over. In eight or ten 
minutes that w'as completed with one sailor and one table-knife, all 
the tools wc could muster among us : a few minutes more she turned 
over j we then got on the side, lashing ourselves, and comtnenced 
cutting away the weather rigging ; when done the mast feninined 
until a tremendous sea broke on us, the inizen-mast fellythe heel of 
ditto cutting of the poop-deck from the other part as completely as 
if it bad been sawed j poop then became upright, and drifted instantly 
away from the other, part of the wreck j in ten minutes lost sight 
of, the wreck. This took place about half-past 5 or 6 o’clock, to 4 
hours from the time ship struck ; between 7 or B, the sea began to 
break on in such a way that it took away one of our number, the 
steward, Thomas Silva, carrying away at the same time all the 
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poop, and part of the topside a little below the tiller 
^locK^jthrpu^h which the chains were rove, which prevented its se- 
paration from the piece we were upon, and, by the blessing of God, 
pfov^i to be the saving of our lives. 

!„:/3eforc, midnight, the poop-deck began to break away in single 
planks on either side j seven or eight in tlie middle seemed’ to remain 
together naore secure, owing to the beams under them, whereon two 
of. Qur- nunober had themselves secured, (one seaman, and one 
gentleman passenger. Lieutenant Warren.) About 3 a. m. it was 
separated. entirely away from tlie after-beam, where it had for some 
time lonly depended ; the seaman asked me, if I projioscd coming 
Vith them or remaining where I was. I rcjilicd, tliat it would make 
but little difference on which piece we remained, for, to all appear- 
ajice,.we should not want them long, but T proposed staying by the 
largest piece of tlie wreck as long as possible ; with that they drift- 
ed away out of our sight, a[)})arcntly westward of us j by break of 
day wc found we could no longer stoj) on the piece we were on, 
every successive sea breaking it up, and thus could not keep our 
hold of .it.: With many struggles we got on tlic side of the poop 
that was hanging alongside l)y the tiller-chains, cut the strop of the 
block, and got clear of the after jiart of the wreck we were on before, 
which drifted presently away towards the S. E., judging by the 
wind,- which 1 supposed to I'O at S. W.; by 7 or 8 a. m. wind 
moderating, began to ele:ir away, got sight of a vessel's masts ; my 
fellow-sufferers seemed to doubt it for the moment, but the .sun 
breaking out, wc clearly saw a ship at anclK»r, and the tide setting 
us towards l^cr, whicli increased onr joy and hope of deliverance from 
our situation, but being nj) nearly to onr middle in water when clear 
of the passing sea, we had nothing to elevate for the ship to see us ; 
began to break off tlie lining boards, si\ feet long, to erect j found a 
fowling-piece, which, mth the length of the ramrod and a handker- 
chief, we held up as high as possible, with the button our shoulders 
alternately. Mr. Teevin, the passenger, took off his sliirt, and also 
bent it to a plank board ■, by about ten or eleven o’clock the ship 
observed us, and instantly lioisted her colours, what we had been so 
'eagerly looking for ; about one p. m. tlic boat reached us ! our feel- 
ings here cannot be dc'^cribed j they picked us up, and took us on 
board the ship Woodford, Captain Cha[)man, who, with the passen- 
gers and officers, received us Immanely, and treated us in the most 
generous and hospitable manner. 

* When we came on board the Woodford we had tlic account of 
the two who separated from us on the piece of poop-dcck at three 
in the morning, after having drifted away about three hours : a sea 
upset the piece of wreck they were on, and 1 am sorry to state 
Lieutenant Warren, who could not swim, sunk, and never re- 
ftppdared : the seaman recovering got again on the wreck, securing 
blmsdf, mid drifting towards the ship Woodford, was discovered. 
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The cutter-boat was at this same time taking us off the piec6 we 
were on as previously mentioned : they hoisted out their launch in- 
stantly, picked him up and took him on board. This ship, by the 
kind Providence of our Almighty God, was the saving of five of the 
unfortunate sufferers.’ 

The following paragraph of news from f>ingapore is from the 
same Taper : ' , 

^ The Hesource brings a report that a serious riot had taken place 
at Singapore, amongst the Chinese inhabitants, in consequence of 
the imjjrisonment of one of tlie principal merchants of that nation, 
Chi-sang ; tlic military were called out, and some of the European 
Artillery are stated to have been killed. The Governor, whose pre- 
sence shed such happiness over the island, Inid re-embarked, and 
was living on board the Cambridge, not thinking his truly valuable 
life safe amongst these terrible Chinese. We need no longer won- 
der that they should be refused permission to land at Tenang.’ 

The following paragraphs of general news are from the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ of the l.tth and 14th of July : 

^ Private letters inform us, that the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General, the ( onntess Amherst, and Lady Sarah Amherst, 
left Subathoo on the '25th of June by dawk ; were expected to rest 
.at Kurnaul on the ‘2{)th, and to proceed to Meerut the next day. 

' The Suiireme C'ourt w’as crowded at an early hour yesterday 
morning, to hear the judgment of the bene h as to the registry of the 
Stamp Regulation. Their Lmdships delivered their judgments as 
we had anticipated they would do, seriatim, having first committed 
them to writing j and we regret to announce that the bench were 
unanimous in deciding on the registry of the llegulation j though 
on some very essential jioinls connected with it, 8ir Edward Ryan 
differed from the Chief and Puisne Judge, viz. on the right of 
petitioners against any regulation to be heard by counsel against 
the registry, and on the power of the Court to judge, not merely of 
the non-repugnancy, but the expediency, of any regulation submitted 
for registry. 

' A very rare and valuable Oriental manuscript (the “ Tymoor 
Nema,”) was yesterday (July 13) disposed of, at Messrs. Leyburn 
and Co.’s auction, among tlie property of Mr. Moorcroft ) it is 
unique for its spendid illuminations. The work is not complete, 
the first volume being in the possession of the King* of Oude ] the 
title-page is in the hand-writing of IShah Jehun, and it realized 450 
rupees.’ 

The following account of the proceedings of the meeting held at 
the Town Hall, on the morning of July 18, 18^27, in pursuance of 
Resolutions previously published, is from the ‘Government Gazette ’ 
of the following day : 

‘ At a meeting of the Committee for erecting the statute and 
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cenotaph in honour of the most noble the Marquis of Hustings, 
held this day at the Town Hall, present. 

The Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, Capt. (valdwcll, 

The Hon. W. B. Bayley, Gapl. N. Forbes, 

Henry Shakspear, Jilsq., James Esq., 

P. M^yneli, Es(|., A. (Vjlvin, Esq., 

T. A. Prinscq), Esq., Wm. Prinsep, Esq,, 

, Lieut.-(ml. Bryant, The Rev. Jame.s Bryec. 

I'he Hon. Sir Charles Grey having been recpicsted to take the 
chair, stated, that his engagements in Court would prevent him 
from remaining during the proceedings of the Committee, when the 
Hon. W. B. Bayley was solicited, and agreed to act as Chairman. 

The following Resolutions were then moved, and unanimously 
adopted : 

‘ l.That an application he made by the Committee to Government 
for a suitable piece of ground, in some [)ublic and conspicuous 
situation, on which to erect the ]»roposed building. 

^ 2. That application be made in the meantime, by the secretary, 
in the name of the C>)mmittee, to gentlemen residing in the country, 
soliciting their su[)port and subscriptions , both from the Eiiiro])eans 
and Natives, and that the j)rincij)al authority at each station be 
requested to remit the amount to the treasurers. 

‘ J. That Government be respectfully reipiested to give per- 
mission for the proceedings of the general meeting and Committee 
being forwarded free of postage to the principal (dvil and military 
officers at each station in the interior. 

^ 4. That the (,’ommittee will be thankful to any gentlemen who 
may be pleased to favour them with plans, 8cc. of the proposed 
monument j and they reipiest such gentlemen to (‘ornmunicate on 
the subject with either of the secretaries. 

‘5. That Captain Caldwell be re(pi(‘sted to act as a joint secre- 
tary, and to open a correspondence with gentlemen resident in the 
country. 

* 6. That the proceedings and resolutions be translated into Per- 
sian, Bengallec, and Hindoostanee, for the purpose of general circu- 
lation among the Native inhabitants under tins rre.sidency. 

‘ 7- That the next meeting of the Committee shall take place at 
the Town Hall on the first JVIonday of November. 

‘ 8. That the proceedings of this meeting be published for general 

information. 

‘ The amount subscribed at the close of this meeting was 1 2,-57 1 
■^pees, or about 1250/. sterling.’ 

The Bombay Papers are as barren as usual of interesting in- 
ormation. The most remarkable tiling we find in them is the 
oUowing document put forth by a certain member of the Parsees^ 
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nftmed therein/ as to some religioua dispute, which is ’ emiheutly 
curious,' as follows : . 

• ; '< xifid^fSigned members of the Committee of the Shersayan 

Wanch of Parsecs, feel great reluctahdfe in trespassing on the time 
b'f the public, but they feel that reluctance in a more powerful decree 
as it respects the valuable time of those "Honourable public function- 
arie^s to whom the subject will have a reference. 

' The subject has already been before the Indian public in the Na- 
tive newspapers and other Native publications, and so far as regard- 
ed the faith and interest of those whom it particularly concerned, it 
perhaps might be cxcuseable. 

* The subject of the dispute arose from the circumstance of a 
Bustoor having privately communicated his design of publishing a 
book relating to the Kubbec-a. An editorial and public remark in 
the Bombay Summachar compelled liim to compile the work : how- 
ever it was candidly and respectfully urged to the advocates of the 
other side to withhold the refutation of the work above alluded to, 
through periodical papers, and it was pointed out to them that such 
a proceeding would have the effect of stirring up the feelings of the 
Parsee nation. They, however, heard in vain, and instead of a tem- 
-perate and sincere discussion to enlighten the people and arrive at 
;thc truth through the medium of every person’s own understanding, 
rthe main points in disjmte were overlooked, and a violent and irra- 
tional style of writing ado})ted in the newspapers. Subsequently, 
they invited and excited (with the malevolent design of taking ad- 
vantage thereof ultimately) those who were entirely inclined to with- 
,hold. discussions of a religious nature, which affect the feelings of 
/thousands. The original language of an old book was misinter- 

■ pteted in such a manner has the subject of contention been handled, 

' whenever the progress .of truth has made an impression in favour 
of tbe Shersayans proved as that truth has been from ancient autho- 
rities the natural course of histories, and particularly by the admis- 
sion of the fact by the opposite party. It was then that the cliicf 
advocate of the Churiguryans upon the slightest pretence declined 
discussing any more in the public papers, and even refused to show 
the books which lufcited as his own evidence, and which he previ- 
ously offered to the public to lend for their perusal and satisfaction 
even to a distance of 2000 miles. 

* It is painful to the Shersayans to remember these things, but 
the notice of the Churiguryans, in the shape of an .advertisement, 
in ^The Bombay Courier' of the' 7th of July last,* has rauchsur- 


♦ Signed by .. BanajeeByramjec, 

Mullah Feroz-bin Cawas, Mody Sorabjee Vacha Catty, 

Curietjee Ardershur, Cursetjee Cawasjec, 

Jhangeer Ardershur, Cawasj ee Banajee, 

Framjee Cavvajec Banajee, Fordonjee Bimjee, 
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prised and shocked the religious feelings of the Parsee nation. 
What, are the Churiguryans unable to maintain tlieir opinion by the 
force of reason and understanding ? Are they not yet satislied by 
the very documents which have been produced in the evidence of 
their own allegations ? Will it be believed, in the ancient provinces 
of Persia, that the Churiguryans are obliged to submit tlicir holy 
dill'ercnces to arbitration ? Or, can a man of common sense for a 
tnonient believe that the holy and religious difference is.to be deter- 
mined by an arbitrator ? The Shersayans arc entirely fearless as to 
whose lunuls the matter shall be submitted ; but upon the heads of 
the Churiguryans, and of their children to the very latest generation, 
let such a submission rest ! Let them reflect what they are abr)ut ^ 
let them also, at the same time, submit to arbitration the truth of 
our holy and ancient religion ! Where is the difference between one 
submission and the other ? But such an offer of submission is easily 
seen through : the Churiguryans, 700 in number, are opposed by the 
Shersayans, 40,000 in number! 8uch a majority would have its 
due weight with men of learning and philosophers. Amongst all 
sensible nations and people, the majority constitute the law. 

^ The Shersayans do not fear the result of any inquiry, as flu* 
numbers of authorities on both sides have strengthened them to 
argue and elucidjite the truth which they maintain and believe. The 
aj)penl to our honourable and etdightened governor they receive and 
hail with pleasure and satisfaction, and submit with cheerfidness to 
the decisions of so enlightened and good a man. Let the Cliiiri- 
giiryaiis then nominate their arbitrators, if they are serious in such 
reference ; let them fix times and piace of meeting ^ let them pre- 
pare a petition to select the umpires. Upon what books, or autho- 
rities, or evidence, are they to decide ? Arc they to be the ancient 
histories of our nation, or are the books to be of a religious, or what 
other descriptions ? Arc the French, Fiiiglish, or liUtin, or Persian, 
or Arabic authorities, to be received or rejected ? In short, by what 
hind of evidence is the question to be determined ? Should the Clni- 
riguryans fail in the plan they proposed for settling the serious mat- 
ter at issue, let each party send an humble memorial, with all docu- 
ments, to one of the learned Universities in England, for the justi- 
lieation thereof. • 

' All these matters the Churiguryans will have the kindness and 
condescension to explain, that every previous difliculty may be re- 
moved, and that the light of reason and truth may meet with no 
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barriers or impediments in its progress to the hearts and understand- 
ings of our judges. 

' For the benefit of tliose persons who are uninformed as to the 
nature of the dispute in (piestion, the undersigned beg to state, that 
both the Shfersayans and Churiguryans admit the existence of the 
Kubbeesa, or Intercalation ; with this difference, that the former 
maintain it was purely a religious observance, and the latter allege 
that it was an intercalation of one month, at the end of every 120. 
years, to enable the Government to collect the revenue, and keep 
the harvest on a regular and e(pial footing. Now, if it was, as the 
Churiguryans assert, merely for the collection of revenue, it stands 
to reason, that there could have existed no objection to the doing so 
every four years. — And we beg to subscribe, yir, your most obedient 
servants. 


Eduljce Dorahjec Sengana, 
Eduljee Oorabjee, 
Hormasjee Bouianjec, 
Nasservanjee Novrowjee, 
Pestonjee Novrowjee, 
Boinanjce Hormasjee, 
Jahanghcer Nasservanjee, 
Nowrojee Nasservanjee, 
Cursetjee Rustomjee, 
cursetjee Manaekjee, 
Vencajee Mehrjee, 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 


Jahngcerhhov Framjce, 
Keikliusroo Sorahjee, 
Horuuihjee Dhuujee, 
Dadahhoy Mervanjee, 
Hormasjee Bhicajee, 
Jeej;ehhuy Dadahhoy, 
Dinshaw Ihluljee, 

Framjce Bomanjee, 
Pofttonjee Merjee, 
hluiiclierjce Furdonjee, 
Dosabhaee Sorajee, 
Dorahjec Nursunjee Putell. 


Debate at the East India House. 

Wednesday^ Decemher 19, 1827. 

This day, a General Quarterly Court of Proprietors was held at the 
India House. 

The minutes of last Court having been read. 

The Chairman read the Resolution of the fhnirt of Directors, dcelarlim 
the interest of the Company'.s stock, from the 5th of July last to the 5lli 
of January next, at 5| per cent, which was confirmed. 

GRANT.TO captain THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it wa^ made special for i1h' 
^r])ose of submitting for its a])probation a Resolution of the Court of 
Directors, granting to Captain Thomas Buchanan, of the Bombay Mi»' 
rines, 800/. per annum. Previous to putting this motion, the Chainnaii 
wished to say a few words to the General Court, on flu* grounds on which 
it had been brought forward ; and he begged to assure the Proprietors 
that it was not in any way because Captain Buchanan had not perfonned 
his duty well, but because his Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
approve of the Lord High Admirals proposition, to grant to tlie Marim ^ 
a relative rank with his Majesty’s navy, it was thought best to select a 
careful, able, and skilful officer of his Maje.sty’s navy, to carry into efleet 
this mark of Royal favour. He was extremely happy that this mark of 
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Royal pleasure had been obtained for the Bombay Marines, and it would 
be unjust to supersede a ^auitleman, not because be was not peri'cctly 
competent to fulfil tlie duties of the office, but because the Court of J)b 
rectors bad thought it beneficial to have the Boml»ay Marines placed on 
an equal footin;^ with bis Majesty’s navy. Had Captain Buclianan been 
allowed to continue in the service, be would have saved a sum which 
would have enabled him to purchase, in this country, an annuity of 800/. 

Captain Maxfield wished to ask one question. The motion did not 
set forth any other claim of Captain Buchanan to this irrant, than his 
disappointment in seeing a Navy officer appointed to the office he ex- 
pected to hold, lie wished to know how lon;( he had held the situation 
of Superintendent of the Bombay Marines ? 

The Chairman answered, for two years. 

Captain Maxfield said, it appeared to him that this ^-rant was g’ivcn 
for two years’ service, as well as for the disappointment which IMr. Bu- 
clianan felt. He wished to know whether tliis appointment had been 
j^iven to Mr. Buchanan after or before application had been made to the 
Lord Ilia’ll Admiral for a chan^’e of system. Looking at the inellicient 
state of the Bombay Marines for a lon»' time past, he sliould have thou/iht 
that tlie corps vvould have done better without any Superintendent at all ; 
and tlie dis<(raccful state in which that corjis ha<I been sent to Ava, at- 
forded sufficient jrrounds of censun*. For all the reasons he could see for 
the present ^'‘raiit, he thou^^dil it mii;ht be just as widlHOOO/. as 800/. He 
should, therefore, thoujr'h he mi^ht stand alone, oppose the motion 

The Chairman stated, that Mr. Buchanan had received the appoinl- 
nieiit in 1825. With respect to the inefficiency ot the Bombay Marines 
sent to Ava, he tlioug'lit, if they really had been inefficient, Sir Janies 
Brisbane (now, unfortunately, no more) would not have said that they vied 
with his Majesty’s navy. 

Captain Maxfield wished to know, whether an application had not 
been made to the Board of (hmtrol in 182J? 

The (Chairman understood that (hiptain Buchanan had been appointed 
long* before the present ariangement bail bemi entered ujxm. 1 lie Direc- 
tors had, without doubt, long' wished to obtain that right for the Marincfi 
for which their endeavours had at length been successtiil. 

Mr. Il-jME w ished to say a few words, not so much to the amount, as to 
the grounds of the grant ;* for, if disappointment was to be considered a 
sullieieiit ground for a pension, there was scarcely any gentleman in 
their service but might come forward with such a complaint. He thought 
it most extraordinary that the Court should be called upon to grant a 
pension of 800/. per annum for scarcely two years’ service, when there were 
many (’aptains (his friend, Captain Maxfield, lor instance) who retired on 
the small pittance of 200/. a year, after twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice. He thought that the present motion was made at a bad time, when 
the Government in India were almost bankrupts, and the Company’s ex- 
penditure exceeded its income; and he thought it would have been better 
for the executive- of the Company to provide for IMr. Buchanan by ap- 
pointing him to the first vacant office in India suitable to his rank. He 
thought it surprising to grant a pension of 800/. to a person who had only 
!>crved two years ; and he hoped his hon. Friend would take tiic sense or 
tl>e Court on the present motion. 

The Chairman, in answer to some observation of Mr. Hume, stated 

O 2 
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that the appointment to the office of Superintendent of Marine rested eii- 
tirely with the Directors, subject only to the approval of his Miyesty’s 
Government. 

Mt. Gahagan had at first thou^^ht, that, as the arranp^ement had been 
the.rcsult of mutual ronvcniciicc, it had been settled that an officer of his 
Majesty’s navy should serve in the office, from which Mr. Buchanan was 
to be removed. It, howe\er, appears that such is not the case, and that 
the appointment rests entirely in this Court ; and we arc told that Captain 
Buchanan was to he removed, not because the CroWn required it, hut * 
this Court. If Mr. Buchanan had accepted the office with the understand- 
ing that there was something in progress which might subject him to l)e 
removed, the matter would then be intelligible ; but to tell a gentleman 
that he should fill an office for two years, and then he should be turned 
out, seems to me a course of proceeding quite inexplicable, unless it were 
adopted to gratify Charles nlalcolm or John Malcolm, How did Sir 
Thomas Monro act when he wished to abolish the offices of some Judges ? 
He gave the Judges no pension, hut told them to wait till some office was 
Vacant for them. That was acting upon an intelligible principle. 

The Chaiuman stated, that it had been thought necessary, when naval 
rank was obtained for the Marine servi(*e, that the Superintendent should 
possess naval rank, which Captain Buchanan did not ; but he would state 
again, that the appointment to that office was entirely in the hands of the 
Directors, sulgect only to the approbation of Government. He thought it 
would be very severe to dismiss Captain Buchanan without suitable re- 
muneration, who had filled his situation so satisfactorily. With respect 
to appointing him to another situation when vacant, such as the Mastcr- 
Intcudant of Madras, he must inform the (iourt that there was no 
situation to which^ Captain Buchanan could he appointed which would 
not be lowering him irom his present rank ; and such appointment would 
not be received by him as any favour. 

General Thornton knew nothing of the merits of the case but from 
what he heard to-day, and that decided him against the motion, lie 
knew nothing of the salary, or of the age of (iaptain Buchanan, and 
these things were essential in judging of the propriety of the grant ; but 
he thought that the motion had better he wM>rded that he might receive 
this income until called to fill some active situation. Under all circum- 
stances, he thought it his duty to oppose the motion. 

The Chairman replied that the salary of the Superintendent was .‘hfiOO 
rupees a month. His age might be about forty-five or fifty years. 

Mr. Weeding was of opinion, that as the intended removal of (Japtaiii 
Buchanan tookplaccin consciprencc of a change in the Company’s system, 
it was but fair that he should receive a compensation for such removal, 
and not for any disappointment ; and he gave credit to the Directors for 
having so managed the arrangement as to keep the power of appointing 
the Superintendent in their own hands. 

Mr. Hume said he had an amendment in his hand to the motion before 
the Court ; but, previous to moving it, he would notice the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Proprietor who had just sat down. The 
hon. Gentleman was certainly unfortunate in not having heard what had 
been stated by the Chairman, who liad supported the motion on ihe 
ground of the disappointment which Captain Buchanan would feel. H'he 
lion. Proprietor had said, that disappointment was no ground with him 
tor agreeing to the motion, and he could not tell how they both contrived, 
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on such opposite principles, to come to the same conclusion. When he 
(Mr. Hiimc) first went to India, Mr. Anderson was then Superintendent 
of the Marine, and he thought it no disp^race, after fillinjjf that office, to 
fie removed to Madras to ficcoine Master-Intendant, as Captain Buehanan 
mij(ht fie, there. • 

The Chairman stated, that Mr. Anderson was never Superintendent, 
fiut Marine Storekeeper. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the Court was ^(oing to pension Mr.Buclianan, 
, liccause he was too old for duty ? Captain Rees, an excellent friend of his, 
was not thought too old at the age of sixty-four to fie a])pointed to the situa- 
tion of IMastcr-Intendant of Madras. The lion. Proprietor concluded fiy 
moving the following amendment : ‘ lliat this (Jourt disagrees with tlie 

Resolution of the Court of Directors for granting a j)ension of 800/, per 
annum to Captain Buchanan, Superintendent of tlie Boml)ay Marine, fiut 
recommends him to fie appointed to the first vacant ofiicc in India suitafilc 
to his rank.* 

Captain Maxfield, in rising to second the amendment, wished to offer 
a few ofiservations to the ( murt. Mr. Anderson, after having served as 
Superintendent, did not think 

The Chairman fielieved that Mr. Anderson was not Superintendent, 
but Naval Storekeeper. 

Mr. Weeding stated, that Mr. Anderson had been Superintendent, 
fiut that after retiring from service he was reduced to poverty, and he 
was induced to enter tlie service again. 

Captain Maxfield said, that when Mr. Anderson resigned, he was 
universally regretted fiy the officers of his corps. After remaining some 
time in India, he was appointed to the IMaster-Intendantey of IMadras, a 
situation ciniul, as to rank and emolument, to that of Superintendent ot 
IMarinc. The duties were a mere nothing, and these were in reality per- 
formed fiy a l)oat-master. He ofijected to pensioning officers when they 
W'ere removed without solicitation. It had been thought proper to pen- 
sion off the Marine Secretary in (’aleutta w ith 500 rupees, and two secre- 
taries were apjiointed in his place, so that no^v the Company had to pay 
the .salaries of three secretaries. 

Colonel Stanhope said, that the grant could not fie sanctioned fiut 
upon one principle, that of eorrujition. The fact of the matter was, 
that there is an understanding that Mr. Buchanan is a firotlier-in-law of 
Cord IMclvillc. (Cries of ‘ No.’) There he may he wrong. He ofijected 
to the grant in all its liearings. In the lir.st place, he thought it highly 
iinproj)cr to njijmint a captain of an Ea.st Indiaman to a place at the 
head of the Bomfiay Marine. How would the British Navy like to have 
one of tlieir high situations filled fiy the captain of a Brit.sh merchant 
vessel? He ofijected to giving a pension of 800/. for only two years 
service ; but independent of all objections, he doubted whether the 
Directors, in jioint of huv, coufil make the present grant. They could 
only make grants for the duration ol their Charter, and he rinnemfiered 
that Mr. Canning, when at the head of the Board of Control, refused to 
sanction a grant which extended further than the term of the Charter. It 
n«as now^ near its expiration ; therefore, in granting this annuity lor the 
life of Captain Buchanan, they were clearly acting without legal au- 
thority. The gallant Colonel concluded fiy stating, that he considered 

a job, and nothing fiut a job. 
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The Chairman said, insinuations had been thrown out that undue in- 
fluence had been used in obtaining*, this g^rant from the Directors. All 
he could say was, that iiothinffin the way of solicitation had ever reached 
hinfi tjjj this morning', when he received a letter on (he subject from the 
brother of the gentleman who had been appointed to the office of Super- 
intendent, (as we understood,) stating that the pension was too small. 

Colonel Stanhope said, that if no direct solicitation had been made, 
still a feeling of interest would operate on the minds of individuals, and 
induce them to act in a manner wdiich they might think likely to be ad- 
vantageous to themselves. 

The motion was then put, and, on a division, was carried in the affirm- 
ative ; the numbers being for the original motion, .‘38 ; against it, 12. 

STAMP REGULATIONS IN CALCUTTA. 

Captain Max field wi.shed to know whether the Court of Directors 
had received any papers from India respecting the Stamp Regulations. 

The Chairman begged to inform the gallant Officer that the Directors 
had not received, by any means, full or satisfactory information with 
regard to the matter which formed the suliject of his motion. 'J'hcy had 
not yet heard whether the act had been registered or not. 

Captain Max field then .said he intended to oiler a few observations 
on the delay of the Company’s (Jovi'niment, in neglecting to transmit 
information on such an important subject. 

The Chairman stated tliat they had no advices from Calcutta later 
than the 6th of J uly. 

Captain Maxfielu stated, tliat the state of the subject at Calcutta was 
such, that it would soon find its way to the Papers. 

The Chairman wished to know of the Honourable Proprietor if he in- 
tended to finish with a motion. 

Captain Maxfielu answered in the affirmative. He observed, that it 
was strange the Directors had not received the information necessary to 
meet the present motion, although they could not, perhaps, from what 
had been transmitted to them, be enabled to meet it with so much advan- 
tage to themselves. He then proceeded to remark on the opposition 
which was made, at tlie instance, of theCovernment in India, to what was 
called ^ pernicious publicity.’ They prevented meetings from being called, 
at which tlie evils under which the people laboured might be stated. 
Leave to call a meeting must always be obtained, and if the object of it 
were not agreeable to the Government, it was of course prevented. Very 
different, however, was the case when the meeting was intended to eulo- 
gise any public functionaries. With respect to the tax imposed on stamps, 
and against which the inhabitants of Calcutta had so justly petitioned, he 
presumed it must be in order to justify it that a necessity for imposing it 
existed. Now, it had been stated formerly, that there was a surplus of 
revenue above the expenditure of the Government. If that was so, and 
the statement was not one merely intended to gull the public, there must 
have been an increase of expenaiture since that period. If a decrease 
were made in the amount of expenditure, that would supply any defici- 
ency which might at present exist, and remove the necessity of imposing 
this odious tax. It was unnecessary for him to state how, for the last twenty 
years, the imports into India had tended greatly to ruin the trade of India. 
The Court might depend on it, the Danish, French and Dutch would gain 
no less than the Americans did by measures which, like the stamp regula- 
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tions, so injuriously affected the trade of India. British capital and British 
bottoms had enriched the Americans ; and it was the plain fact that 
houses and land in Chinsurali, Seramporc, and Cliandcrna^orc had 
already increased in value. He would now read the petition of the 
British merchants in Calcutta, which he trusted would nu'ct with'pro- 
per consideration from this Court. (The honourable Proprietor here 
read the petition, for which sec the ^Oriental HerahC for October 1827, 
pap:c 70 That petition, si^med as it was by a great number of gentlemen 
,of known respectability and tried loyalty, wuis worthy of, and he trusted 
would receive, that consideration which its importance deserved. The 
honourable Proprietor then proceeded to argue, that if the revenues of 
India were deteriorated, if the expenditure were greater than the re- 
ceipt, there were other modes of making up the deficit, much better 
tluin the introduction of this odious and unproductive tax. The honour- 
able Proprietor then instanced a great numlier of useless offices which 
might be abolished with profit and advantage, — offices, many of which 
had been created for temporary purposes, but which were still continued 
after the circumstances that had given ri.u* to them had long ceased. He 
contrasted the conduct pursued by the Parliament of this country with 
that which had lately been adopted in India. Parliament had, to a great 
extent, taken oft' the stamp duties on law proceedings in Pnglund, while 
the constituted authorities were extending the stamp duties in India. He 
called upon the executive bmly to follow the bright example which had 
been placed liefore them l>y Parliament; and concluded l)y moving, 
‘ That this Court, with reference to tlie recent act of the Legislature abo- 
lisliing the use of stamps in certain legal jiroccedings in this country, 
recommend the Honourable the (huirt of Directors to take into consi- 
fieratiou the effects produced by the levying of stamp duties in India, 
and to issue such (infers on the subject as may appear best calculated for 
the attainment of justice, and most congenial to thepubli(‘ interest.’ 

Mr. Hume said, that in seconding the motion, he did so on grounds 
very (lifterent from those laid down by his gallant Friend. In his opinion 
it was a matter of great importance, both in this country and India, to 
fictridof stamp duties which bore so hca\ily in various ways on the 
people. It was ou this broad principle that he wished the stamp system 
to cease. But he must say, that the petitioners who had been alluded to 
had no right to expect that Calcutta should be especially exempted from 
a burden which priwailed over other parts of India. Ihe persons who 
now complained against the tax never once (jpened their mouths in 
fill our of the natives of India generally. The ])etitioners did not act upon 
principle. They looked only to their own interest. They were dormant 
until their pockets were touched, and then they started into lite. When 
indivduals were banished witlumt trial — when the liherty of the Press 
was overturned, they were silent ; but they considered that their own 
petty, paltry interest, when mice assailed, was sufficient to rouse and 
disturb the whole community. The hon. Gentleman eulogised the present 
Lord Goderich for having, when Chancellor of the Lxchecjuer, removed 
^tainp duties to the amount of 300,000/. from law proceedings where 
the poorer classes of the community were more immediately affected, 
because he felt that it would be highly beneficial to the people ; and he 
(iMr. Hume) wished that the inhabitants of Calcutta had taken the same 
fitrong and immoveable ground, instead of the paltry one of partial in- 
terest which they had selected. Had they acted on a proper principle 
when they allowed individuals to be banished without trial, and the free- 
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(lorn of the Press to he destroyed ? Did they act on ijencral principle, when 
they permitted those individuals to be sacrificed who came forwpd to pro- 
tect it ? Instead of defending them, Avhich, as men and Britons, ihoy 
Ou^ht to have done, they basely, and to their eternal diss^raccasaconinni- 
nity, deserted them, and left Mr. Buckingham, singic-liaiuled, to defend 
himself 1)otli in India and in this country. The cases of Mr. Arnot and 
Mr. Buckingham, — the case of every man banished without trial and 
unheard, ought to have been their case. If they had upon tliosc occa- 
sions come foru ard on prin(“iple, and acted as Knglishmen, they would 
no at this time have been trampled on by the very people whom they • 
had formerly supported. They allowed two or three individuals to be 
sacrificed, ivhon uefending these great rights ; and they now came forward 
on the paltry principle of profu, and appealed to that Court to rclie\e, 
them. But, for that appe.d they had no plea — the regulation intended 
only to extend to the wealthy community of Calcutta the same stamp 
duics on commercial and other proceedings which have for years been 
borne by the Natives in the interiiu*; and he (l\Ir. Hume) saw no reason 
why Calcutta should be exemj)tcd. If there were taxes, they ought lo 
make them just, to be general. He lamented the iniroduction of the<e 
stamp duties in the commercial affairs of India, 'i'he honour of dhc 
Natives, in regard to their confidence in commercial transactions in 
many instances, was scarcely concei\ablc to hhiropcans, and he had re- 
ceived a letter lately, from a principal Native, deploring in moving terms 
these new stamp duties, as being likely to excile suspicion, and to root 
up the principle of honour which before often existed in the breasts of 
the Natives. The bon. Proi»rietor argued at some length, that both in a 
financial, political, and moral view, the abrogation of the stamp duties 
ill India was greatly to lie desired. fSueh a proceeding would tend to 
increase every branch of commerce, and would pre\eut those licart- 
burnings and Jealousies which must proceed from the increase of litiga- 
tion and law proceedings under a ditferent system. He strongly censured 
the Directors for sending out their order relative to the stamp duties so 
secretly and suddenly. The .statute declared, that au order of this 
nature should be scut out in a public despatch, for the purpose, it was 
evident, of letting the morehunt know exactly tin* situation in which he 
stood. This had not been done, and the neglect to do so was, as in thh 
covmti’v, he contended, contrary to law. It would ujipear from this mea- 
sure, that their treasury was at a very low ehb, as the (diief Secretary, 
in his answer to the memorial of the iidiahitants, had stated, ‘ that the 
necessities of the Government compelled them to lay on new taxes and 
if such were the fact, it eonld only have been caused liy the grossest 
misgovernment and extravagance. I'hey would shortly he called upon, 
at tlie expiration of their charter, to deelare ndiat they )iad done for tlic 
benefit of the Natives of India, and he believed it would he found thiit 
they hud done nothing to protect their right.s and privileges. The hon. 
Gentleman then appealed to the Proprictois to exert themselves to en- 
deavour to put an end to the system of opprcvssion and misrule which at 
present prevailed in India. A day of reckoning would come, when it 
would be asked whether the Indian Government had snifered all the 
privileges of Englishmen to remain untouched, and uneneroached upon 
The answer to that inquiry must he, *not one.’ The Public Press, ilic 
liberty of the subject, the independence of the Judges, — all liad been 
assailed, all annihilated ! ! In conclusion, the ho]). Proprietor hoped that 
a report which he hud heard would prove not correct, ^namely, that 
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the Jud^^es at Calcutta had consented to sanction those Stamp Re^^ula- 
tions, which were so obnoxious to the fcclin^rs of the people of India. 

Mr. S. Dixon thought that, in the absence of official information, the 
Court of Directors ought not to have been called on to entertain this 
(piestion to-day. 

Tlie Ciiaiuman said, the ('ourt of Directors had advices from Cal- 
cutta, dated no later than the 21st of June, and the question of registra- 
tion was to have been entertained in the Supreme Court on the Gth of 
July. Of the result of that proceeding they knew nothing. This debate 
was, therefore, rather premature ; and he felt it to be his duty to move 
tlic previous question. 

Mr. Rattison seconded this motion. 

Colonel Stanuock suggested, that the mililic interesis would be best 
served by letting the original motion stanu over to the next Quarterly 
Court. 

Captain Maxfielu said, that under these circumstances he would not 
press his motion. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

IMIMIISONMENT FOR DEHT IN INDIA. 

Colonel L. Stanhope, after adverting to the extremely defective stale 
of the law in India with respect to the relied’ of persons imjU'ihoned for 
debt, and pointing out the horrible^ o])j)re''sion to which they were at 
present exposed, moved the following resolutions, in which arc embodied 
the principal fesiturcs of his speech : 

‘ l.That a petition, dated February, 1J^27, from the (h*blors in the 
great jail in ('alcutla, ])rebented by Mr. John Palmer, and roconimeuded 
by the magistrate'^, merchants, agents, and shopkeepers of tliat city, to 
the Vice-President in Council, is entitled to the atlenliun of llui Court of 
Directors. 

‘ 2. That it apjiears by the petition, that in 1S12, 100 debtors were li- 
berated from Calcutta jail umh'r the <qK*ration of the Insidvent A<‘t, one 
of wffiom had been in that hot jail for IS years; but that vvlu'ii, in iSl.'h 
this act was made permanent in Fngland, it was not extended to British 
India. 

* 3. That 14 years had since chqiscd, and though the Court of Direc- 
tors had extended the sjiirit of the Insolvent Act to tlie ])ro\inces of 
British India, still debtors in the metropolis of tin', three Presidencies 
(under the laws of Ihigland) arc yet doomcil to jierpetiial imprison lueiit. 
Thus one prisoner has been fourteen years, two have lieen tw'clve, ami 
one has been eleven ycaro, in the sultry and ollensive dungeons of (hil- 
cutta. 

‘ 4. That this C'ourt doth, therefore, humbly recommend to the Court 
of Directors, to use all their intlueiicc in order to extend the Insolvent 
'and Bankruptcy laws to British India, and to aid in establishing there, as 
m London, a society for the relief of unfortunate delilors, tlu^ o|)eratiou 
of benevolent exertion being, in truth, the only palliative ai)[)licahle to 
the present system of English procedure.* 

Mr. Hume observed, that in the last Session of Parliament the atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of Control had l)ccu called by him 
to the situation of unfortunate debtors in India, and he had promised, if 
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the Insolvent laws dkl not extend to India, to brin^ in a bill on the sub- 
ject. He was desirous that, by the interference ofthe Court of Directors, 
debtors in India ini^dit l>c placed on the same footing* with debtors in 
Canada. lie Ihoncfht it would be premature to press the motion until 
the intentions of the President of the Board of Control were known. 

The CiiAiTiMAN hoped the «(allant Colonel would adopt the su^tjestion 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just .spoken. He could assure him that 
all persons connected with the Indian Government were as' feclinej’ly 
alive as he hinnself was to the exils resultini^ from the present state of the 
law on the subject. The oallant Colonel w^as xvrong^ in .suppo.sing that 
the debtors discharged from Calcutta jail were released under the opera- 
tion of the Insolvent Act. They were released by the Government, who 
liad a discretionary power to discharge persons confined for debts under 
a certain sum. 

After a few words from IMr. Stuart and Captain Maxficld, Colonel 
Stanhope withdrew his motion. 

.SrSl'EN.SION FROM OFFICK OF AN INDIAN .TUDOE. 

Colonel liKK'ESTER Stamiock gate notice, that he would at the next 
Quarterly (\mrt move the following res(dutions : 

^ 1. That this (’ourt of Proprh'tors ha.-i heard with regret, that Mr- 
Courtenay Smith, (diief Judge of the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, 
has been suspended from his oHice for having expressed the following 
o])inion, — namely, that “ a.s suits apjiealcd to the authorities in England 
are decided by them after many years, and us the period of the Honour- 
able Company’s charter will shortly <‘xpirc, and as, after the ex])iration 
of the term of tlie present charb-r, it is uncertain whether it will be re- 
newed, or the government of the country w ill be assumed by his Majesty, 
in my opinion the security of the G<n’ernmcnt is such as cannot be 
accepted. But as this is an uncommon circumstance, it rcijuires the con- 
currence of another Judge.” 

* 2. That Mr, Cunning, w'hen President of the Board of Control, acted 
upon the same principle as that for which Mr. C. ►Smith has been con- 
demned, — the former having refused to .sanction a pension which ex- 
tended the grant beyond the period of tlu-ir charter. 

* 3 . That the conduct of the Government in suspending this most upright 
Judge for expressing his honest opinion, is calculated to corrupt the 
fountain of ju.^tice in British India ; and that Mr. C. Smith, in laying 
down the rule of e<juity, and jirotocting the weak from the strong, has 
done hi.s duty, and de.servcs the approbation of this Court.’ 

BURMESE WAR. 

Mr. Hume a.sked, whether the commission which had been appointed 
at Calcutta, (ni the complaint of Dr. Tytler, to inquire into the truth of 
the statements made respecting the improper manner in which the troops 
had been sent to, and provisioned in, Arracan during the late war, had 
made any report, and if .so, whether there existed any objection to its 
being produced ? 

The Chaiusian said, that as he had received no notice of the hon. Gcn- 
lleman’.s question he must decline an.swcring it. 

Mr. Hume said, that he wmuld, on a future occasion, submit a motion 
on the suliject. 
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THE NATIVE LANGUAGES. 

Mr. Hume, after a few prefatory observations on the great importance 
of a competent knowledge of Hindooslanee to all persons proceeding to 
India in an official capacity, moved the following resolution ■ ‘ Tli it, as 
tlie Court of Directors did, on the 4th of November, 1818, declare it was 
highly desirable that all persons proceeding to India, in the Company’s 
service, should obtain a knowledge of the Hindoostance language before 
their departure,' this Court do recommend the Court of Directors to 
Parry their resolution into effect, and allow no(’a<let to proceed to India 
until, on examination, he should be found stifliciently grounded in the 
riidiinents of the Hindoostance. He then appealed to (k)lonel Baillie, 
and others within the bar, of the importance of that knowledge. 

Captain Maxfield seconded the motion, 

Tlie Chairman said, lie felt it his duty to move the previous question 
on a motion of such importance, brought on at so late an liour, and with- 
out notice. 

Colonel Stanhope supported tlie original motion. 

Colonel Baillie contended that it was by no means necessary to the 
edicient discharge of duties in India tliat functionarb'rt sliould b(* well 
versed in the Native languages. He was, himself, an instance of <i man 
ill the military profession, as the bon. Member for Aberden was of one 
in the medical profession, going out to India without any knowledge of 
Ilindoostanee, and obtaining, in a few months, sutiicient acipiaintance 
witli it to enable him to discharge all his duties efficiently. 

IMr. Hume replied, that the gallant Director was wrong in supposing 
that he had proceeded to India without any previous Icnowlcdge of 
Hindoostance. He took care to commence that language lieforc he went 
out. 

The original motion was tlien jmt and negatived. 

THE CARNATIC DEilT. 

Captain Maxfield gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court he 
\yould submit a motion respecting the Carnath; debt, with a view to its 
liquidation. 

Colonel Stanhope gave notice, that at tlie next Quarterly (iourt he 
would move that all papers relative to the Stamp Regulations be laid 
before the Court of Proprietors. 

The Court then adjourned at four o’clock. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
. CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B, si^niifies Bomhay— IM. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Axford, Richard, C.ipt., frirl. to Europe, expired April last. — C. July 3. 

Ackers, T. P., Lieut., permitted to retire from the 30th Dec. 182.5. — C. July 3. 
Apperley, Lieut., 4th Light Cuv., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. during the 
indisposition of Lieut. Lowth. — C. July 2. 

Alexander, AV. F., Ens., aj)p. to do duty with the .^Oth N. I., at Allahabad, in 
stead of the .57th N, 1, — C. July 2. 

Arding, Cecil, Ens., .58th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Turner, deceased. — C. June 29. 
Anson, F., Lieut, and Adj., 18th N. I., on furlough to Benares. — C. June 22. 
Alexander, William Feiguson, Ens., to do duty with .57th N. I., at Pertaubgush 
(Oude.)— C. June2.5.‘ 

Appcrly, H., Lieut., 6th N. I., on furlough to Renare.s for health. — C. May 11. 
Annesley. W. U., Kn.s., posted to 4th N. I. — M. June 30. 

Anderson, Alexander, Capt., furlough expired in May. — M. June 1. 

Alexander, J., Sen. Cornet, 7th Lt. Cuv., to he Lient. — M. June 5. 

Andeison, 11., Surg., posted to the 30th N. 1. — M. June 16. 

Alhill, Lieut., Acting Rceenue Surveyor of Bombay and Salsettc, on the de- 
parture of Capt. Tate. — B. Augu.st 3. 

Ainslie, P. C., Lieut., of II. M.’.s ith Lt. I)., Aid-de-Camp to the Com.-in-Chief, 
prom. June 12, v. Lieut.-Col. Rainey, resigned. — B. August 3. 

Bell, J. H., Lieut., 11th N. I., 1st Assist, to the Military Auditor-General, on 
furlough to Caleutta. — B. July 21. 

Biscoe, .1. W. 1'’., Lieut., furlough to Europe, expired last April. — C. July 3. 
Beaty, Francis, i.,ieuf , fiulough to Europe, oxpiied — C. July 3. 

Bryre, Alexander, Dr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist.-Snrg. 
— C. July 3. ^ ^ 

Baker, John, Mr., pennittod to practise, and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
— C. July 3. 

Beatti(‘, A.ssist.-Surg., temporarily to do duty with the Cawnpore Div. of Arid. 
— C. June 25. 

Bingley, liicut., Horse Artil., appointed to do duty with the Reciuits attached to 
the Hiding DepAt at Dum J)um. — (’. June 30. 

Bellew, Henry W., Lieut., 56th regt., to olliciate as Dep. Assist. f^uaft.-Ma: t, - 
General, from 3d April. — C. July 2. 

Benson, W., Lieut., Interp. and Quart.-Mast , 4th Cav., permitted to do duty 
•with the 2d Light Cav., at Muttra, until 15th Sept., then to proceed to his legl. 
— C. July 2, 

Beck, J. II., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I., atDinapore. — C. June 25. 
Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, Cavalry Cadet, to do duty with 9lh Lt. Cavalry, at 
Cannpore. — C. June 25, 

Blake, Muiison Trower, Mr., admitted Cadet. — C. June 6. 

Broadfoot, William, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Buchanan, William Miller, Mr., admitted As.sist.-Surg. — C. June 6. 

Barber, James, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. June 6. 

Baker, F., Cornet, Cav., rank assigned from 14tb Nov., 1826. — C. June 8. 

Boyd, Robert, Ens., 6.5th N. I., on furlough to Europe, for one year. — C. Juno 8. 
Barret, ‘William, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surg. — C. May 14. 

Badenaeh, AVallor, Capt., furlough to Europe expired. — C. May 14. 

Brind, Frederick, IJeut., furlough to Europe expired. — C. May 14. 

Burges, George, Capt., 5th Light Cav., on fm lough to Bombay, and ultimately 
to Europe for health. — C. May 14. 

Backman, S. Jasper, Assist.-Apoth., to join the detachment at Chinsurah.-— C. 
May 11. 

Babington, C, II., Ens., posted R> 43d N.I.-^M, June 30, 
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Bond, F., Capt., Artil, on ftirlongh, to Bangalore. — M. June JO. 

Brady, G., Sen. Lieut., 33d N. I., to be Capt., v. Drew, nrom. — M. June 8. 

Bell, J., Col., 9th N. I., on furlough to sea-coust for health. 

Babington, C. S., Ens., 15tli N. I., on furlough to Trichinopoly, for health. — 
M. June 21. 

Brown, John Read, Lieut, permitted to return to duty. — M. June 1. 

Brett, J.T., Sen. Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut. — Al. June S. 

Byng, J., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., to join and do duty with detail of that regiment 
at Arcot. — M. June 4. 

•Briee, E., Lieut., rem. from 3d batt. to 2d Horse Brigade. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., rem. from 42d N. 1. to 31st or N. L. I. — M. June 21. 

Bell, Mr., appointed Registrar of the Vice- Admiralty Court, v. Henry Cootes, 
proceeded to Europe. — M. June 16. 

Bell, C. C., Capt. 34th N. I., o.i furlough to Europe for health. — May 27. 
limy, W. S., Senior Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav., to be C.ipt. — M. M.iy 29. 

Boresford. .).B., Second Lieut., postal to lid batt. Artil. — M. May 12. 

Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assistant to the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Allahabad. — C. June 28. 

C.itton, H. P., Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Veysie prom. — C, July 6. 
Carpenter, G., Brig, at Cuttack, appoint, to the command at Delhi. — C .Inly 2. 
Cullin, John, 1st Lieut., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. dune 27. 
Chambers, F. M., Capt., 3d N. I., on leave of absence at Calcutta. — C. June 22. 
Cockney, F., Ens., 26th N. I., on fur. to the Presidency for health. — C. June 22. 
Conran, J. W., Ens., posted to 6‘lth N. I., at Agra. — C. June 2.'). 

Caddell, W., Ens., posted to 36th N. I., at Sullanpore (Onde.) — C. June 25. 
Christian, Hugh Holmes, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Conran, William Smith, .admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C. June 6. 

Cookson, William, Mr., .admitted Cadet of Cav. — ('.June 6. 

Clulcott, Joseph, Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C. June 6. 

Campbell, William Frederick, Ens., 64th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Aire, discharged, 
— C, June 6. 

Cooke, G. M., C.apt,, 31st N. I., transferred to the Pension Estab, — C. June 8. 
Curson, Henry Fotheringhaiu, Lieut. Artil., rank assigned from 19th Nov. 1826. 
— C. June 8. 

Cameron, Lachlan John, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) rank assigned from 19th Nov. 
1826. — C. June 8. 

Culley, J., Capt., 2d N. I., on furlough to Almorab. — C. M.ay 11. 

(’olebrokCjR., Capt., of the Kur. Inv. permitted to reside at Monghyr.— C. May 16. 
Cameron, P., Lieut. Col., 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Bangalore. — M, June 21. 
Cayle, H., Capt., 25th N. 1., on fui, to Neilgheriy Hills for health.— M. June 21. 
Cottrell, C., Lieut., 8th Lt. Cav. on fur. to AVesteru Coast for health — M. June 21. 
Currie, H., Lieut., 9th N. 1., on fur. to Neilgheriy Hills for health. — M. Juno 21. 
Close, Robt., Major, Madras i‘'stab., permitted to retire. — M. June 5. 

Clarkson, N. F., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — M. .)unc I. 

Ca/.alet, AVilliaiu AV.'ihab, Mr., admitted a Cadet of Infantry. — M. June 1. 
Colebcck, H., Ens., removed from 16th to 4th N. I. — M. June 1. 

Carr, G., Ens., removed from 8th to 16th N. 1. — M. .lunc 1. 

Claphain, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. 31st reg., orT. L. I., to the 4th N. I. — M. June 21. 
Cuppage, A., Lieut., 27th N. 1., to be Adj., v. Waymoiith, dec. — M. May 27. 
Cameron, J., Capt., 52d N. I., on fiirloinrli to Bengal for one year. — M. May 27. 
Clarke, (leo., Bartholomew, admitted a Cadet of Inf.intry. — M. May 27. 
Cameron, J. St. M., Lieut., 8th N. I., on furlough to Europe. — M, May. 30. 
Callette, J., Lieiit.-Col,, from 3d to 1st Light Cav. — AI. May 26. 

Dick, W. J.. appointed Third Judge of the Provinci.al Courts of Ajipeal and Circuit 
for the Division of Bareilly. — C. June 12. 

Dyson, Lieut., 21st N. I., to act as Interpreter and (Jiiarter-Master, in absence 
of Lieut. Lcmer. — C. June 30. 

Dalby, Assist.-Surg., attached to the Hospital of H. M’s. 3d, (or Buffs,) app. tO 
act as Apothecary till further orders. — C, June 30, 
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Drever, Assist.-Surj?., is appointed to the 53(1 N. I. — C. July 2. 

Dalzell, H. B., lion., Lieut, of Artil., iipp. Aid-dc-Ca>np. to the Hon. Governof 
General. — C. June 29. 

Delamain, 11., Lieut., (With N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— C. June 2y. 
Dunlap, W. L., Assist.-Surg., on furlough on the River for he.alth. — C. June 22, 
Douglas, Lieut., Madras Estab., now at the Presidency, is app. to the charge of 
Detachment arrived from Andieist Harbour, to proceed to Fort St. George. 
— C. June 23. 

Duric, Rawley II., Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C, June 6. 

Drever, Assist. Surg., appointed to Medical Charge of the Detachment of young. 

Officers, ]irocecding up the River, under Capt, Welchman. — C. June 2. 
Douglas, Claud, Lieut., 1 Uh N. I., returned to duty without prejudice of rank. 
—C. May 11. 

Donaldson, Hugh, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) appointed to the Medical Duties of 
Jungypore Residency, — C. May 18. 

Dunlap, Assist.-Surg., is app. to the Detachment at Chinsurah. — C. May 18. 
Drew, G., Senior Capt., .33d N. 1., to he Major, v. Lamhe, invalided.— M. July d. 
Durant, A. E. 13., Ens., 19th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency for hcaltli. 
— M. June 21. 

Durand, J. C. A., removed from 2d Eur. regt. to 27th N. I, — M, June 16. 

Davis, R., Major, removed from the 4th Vet. Rat., to tlie 2d Vet. Rat. — M. June 1. 
Dunsmore, G., Senior Cornet, 8th Light Cav., to he Lieut., v. Risdon, deceased. 
— M. June 1. 

Denman, E. H. F , Second Lieut. Artil., to rank. — M, May 26. 

Dallas, T., Sir, Major-General and Colonel, (K.C.R.,) removed from hth to 7tli 
Light Cavalry. — M. June 2. 

Donaldson, H. M., Ens,, .5()th N. 1., to do duty with 6th N. I. — M. June 14. 
Denton, J., Deputy Assist, (’ommis., posted to Vi/.agapatam. — M. May 27. 
Dickenson, W., Lieut.-Colonel, (C.R.j removed from 7th Light Cav. to 6th Light 
Cav. — M. May 26. 

Ellis, W. IL, I'lns., at his own request removed from 2d N. 1. to 27th regt., as 
junior of his grade. — C. June 27. 

Ellis, F. R., Ens., posted to 41st N. I,, at Muttra. — C. June 25. 

Edwards, C. L,, admitted Cadet of N. I, — C. June 6. 

Ewart, R. S., Ens., rank assigned from 14th Nov., 1826. — C. June 8. 

Elliot, Assist.-Surg,, to do duty with II. M’s. 47th regt., until further orders. 
Emery, H. F,, Ens., 50th N. L, to do duty with 29th N. I. temp. — M. June 30, 

Frith, Warren, H. L., Major, furlough to Europe expired in June. — C. July 
Fleming, Frederick, Mr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist. -Slug. 
— C, July 3. 

Forster, G., Lieut,, 6th Lt. Cav., permitted to do duty with 1st Lt. Cav., at Sul 
tanpore, Benares, until Oct., then to join his regt. — C. July 2. 

Flemyng, W. II., Ens., posted to 63d N. I., at llansi. — C. June 25. 

Forth, Assist. Apoth., to join the Detachment at Chinsurah. — C. May 14. 

F'orbe.s, AV., Lieut., Mugh Levy, on fm lough for a few months. — C. May 11. 
Faskett, AV. R., Lieut., 10th N. 1., on furlough to the Presidency. — M. June 21 
Fyfe, AV., Lieut., 52d Native Inf., on furlough to Trichinopoly for health. — M- 
June 21. 

Foulis, D., Lieiit.-Col. Com,, Mad. Estab., to proceed to take up his rank, Jiuie 
1, and posted to 6fh Lt, Cav. — M. June 2. 

Fortcscue, J., Sen. Ens,, N, i., to be Lieut., v, Bisset, deceased. — M. June 1. 
Foulerton, T,, Ens., to be Lieut., v. Slenton, deceased. — B. June 19. 

Grindall, Fourth Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit lor tlu’ 
Division of Bareilly. — C. July 12. 

Grange, R. G., Ens., 10th N. 1., to do duly with the 67th N. I. until Nov., and 
then to proceed to hi.s regt. — C. June 25. 

Gordon, Assist.- Surg., doing duty at Cox’s Bungalo, to rejoin the 2d Bat. Arid , 
at Diim Dum. — C. June 30, 
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Grant, James, Mr., to be Assist, to Magistrate, and to the Collector of Burdwan. 
— C. May 31. 

Graham, Donald, Mr., admitted Cadt t. — C. June fi. 

Graham, Lieut., 5th Lt. Cav., on furlough to Bombay. — C. M;iy 14. 

Gordon, Charles, Ens., 13th N. I., doing duty with the dthN. 1., to join his Regt. 
— M. June 18. 

Gillespie, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 7th Lt. Cav.— M. May 2d. 

Hare, William, Ens., to do duty with d7th N. I., at Dinapore. — C. June 25. 
Herbert, George Edward, Cav. Cadet, to do duty with yth Lt. Cav. — C. June 25. 
Hoppe, John, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June d. 

Hutchings, George, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June d. 

Hay, George Charles Kerr, Mr , admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June d. 

Hull, L. Nelson, Lieut., permitted to return to his duty. — (L May Id. 

Iloy, John, Major, furl, in Eur. expired in July — C. May 14. 

Hutchins, G. II., .‘Jdth N. I. to resume the command of tlie escort with the Agent 
to the Governor-General, in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. — C. May 18. 
Hewitt, J., Lieut, and Adj., 52d N. 1., on furl, to visit the Presidency and Jessore. 
— C. May 11. 

Hawkin.s, E. S., Lieut., 38th N. I., on furl, to the Presidency. — C. May 11. 

Haig, W. Cornet, 4th Lt. Cav.,, to join his regt. at Arcot. — M. June iU). 

Haines, G., Ens., ])osted to 2dth N. I. — M. June 30. 

Hennah, S. W., Cornet, posted to .3d Lt. Cav. — M. June .30. 

Hogarth, J., Ens , posted to 4,3d N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Hammond, A., the Rev., to he District Ch.iplaiu at Berliamporc. — C. June 21. 
Haslewood, J., Lieut.-Col., removed from 2d N. Vet. Bat. to the Uh N. Vet. Bat. 
— M. June 1. 

Haines, William, Surg., ap|t. to the medic, al charge of the Neilghcrnes, June 8 ; 

and rem. from 30th to .3.3d N. I. — June Id. 

Hinton, W., Conductor, to be Dep.-Assist.-Commissary of Ordnance, v. Pass, 
dec. — M. May 27. 

Higginson^ Lieut., 58th N. I., to act as interp. and Oiiart.-Mast., v. Turner, de- 
ce.ased. — June 25. 

Hannay, Lieut, and Adj., 40th N. I., doing duty with the 2.5th regt., to join his 
regt.— C July 2. 

Haldane, C., Lieut., 32d N. I., to act as Maj. of Brigade during the absence of 
Capt. La Touch. — C. June 20. 

Hitferson, James, Hospital Apprentice, to ofliciale as Assist. Apothecary and 
Steward with the Artil. at Benaies. — C. June 23. 

Jackson, A., Lieut., 30th N. 1., on furlough on the River for he.alth. — C. June 30. 
Jones, William, Apothecary, app. to the Gen. Dispensary, and placed under the 
Mod. Board. — C. June 23. 

Jenkins, Heniy, Apothecary, attached to II. M.’s 5llth, transfeircd to tlie Pension 
List.— C. May 14. 

Jenkins, T. A., Ens., posted to 2d N. 1. — M. June .30. 

Jones, C., Surg., to reside at Fort George. — 1\1. June 2. 

Johnstone, W. G., Ens., removed fiom 38th to 12th N. 1. — M. June 4. 

Kennedy, J. P., Capt., to be Principal Assist, to the Resident at Delhi stationed 
at Subathoo. — C. June 22. 

Keinpe, Richard R., Lieut., fui lough to Europe expired in June. — C. Jidy 3. 

Kerr, H. T. C., Lieut., 30th N. 1., Supennteml. of Cadets, on furlough to Chinn, 
and ultimately to Europe for health — C .lulv 4. 

Kerr, Veterinary Surg., appointed to 1st Lijilit Cav., and to proceed to join along 
with the detachment under Lieut. Innes. — C. June 21). 

Knox, A., Brig.-Gen., of the General Staff, on furlough to Musscerahad for 
^ health. — C. July 2. 

Kennedy, J. T., Capt., 11th N. I., on furlough to Europe. — C. May 18. 

Kennedy, H. A., Ens., 14th N. 1., on furlough to Presidency. — M. June 30. 
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Knox, G., Surgeon, on furlough to Calcutta. — M. July 3. 

Lloyd, William, Major, furlough to Europe prolonged till the departure of the 
last ship in the season, 1827. — C. July 3. 

Lovell, Mathew, Mr., permitted to practise and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
— C. July 3. 

Lambie, John, Capt., permitted to retire from the 15th Sept.— C. July 3. 

Lawrell, J. G., Mr., to be second As.sist. to the Export Warehouse Keeper.— J uly 5. 

Leicester, C. B., Lieut., 34th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency.— C. June 2:*. 

Lewin, Lieut., Horse Artil., appointed to duty with the Recruits attached to the , 
Riding Dep6t, at Dum Dum. — C. June 30. 

Lcmen, C., Lieut., 21st N. I„ Interp, and (2uar.-Mast., on furlough to the Pre- 
sidency. — C. July 2. 

Lawrie, J. A., Assist.-Surg., 53d N, 1., on furlough for health to the Presidency. 
— C. July 2. 

La Touch, P., Capt., of the District StatF, on furlough to Lucknow. — C. June 20. 

Long, Lieut., 10th N. 1., to remain with the 2r)th N. I., till 1st Jan. 182H, then 
to join his regt. — C. June 22. 

Luinley, J. R., Ens., posted to 04th N. L, at Agra. — C. June 25. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., appointed to 25th N. 1. — C. June 2. 

Lindsay, William, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surg.— C. May 14. 

Land, Sebastian, Major, GOth N. 1., returned to duty witliout prejudice of rank. 
— C. May 11. 

Ludlow, E. E., Lieut., 20tU N. L, on furlougb to Delhi. — C, May 11. 

Lascellcs, P. G. J., Cornet, posted to 1st Light C.iv. — M. June 30. 

Lambe, J., Major, 33d N. 1., transferred to the Invalid Estah., and posted to 1th 
N. Vet. Bat. — M. June 5. 

Lodington, H. J., Sen. Lieut., 50th N. L, to be Capt., v. Rose, dee. — M. June 5. 

Lancaster, C., Second Lieut., Arid., to rank. — M. May 20. 

Lewis, J,, Lieut., 24th N. I., on furlough to the Cape, and ultimately to Europe 
for health. — M. May 22. 

Lynch, H. C., Capt., 48th N. I., posted to the Rifle Corps.— M, May 20. 

Mackenzie, A., Second Judge of the Piovincial Courts of Appetd and Circuit for 
the Division of Bareilly. — C. July 12. 

Munt, J., Lieut., 20'th N. I., to act teinporaiily as Fort Adjutant at Amedmiggiir. 
—B. July 24. 

Mills, D., Lieut.., 19th regt., to act temporarily as Adjutant to the left wing at 
Jaitpoor, v. Gruliam. — B. Jtily 24. 

Mackel, A., Assist.-Surg.., ajipolnted Civil Surg. at Kaira. — B. July 14. 

Maughan, J., Lieut. 12th N. I., on furl, to Madras. — B. July 1 1, 

Murray, W., Capt., to be Politic.d Agent at Amhaleu, — C. .lane 22. 

Money, Edward Kyle, Ciidet, to be Cornet of C.ivalry. — (k June 13. 

Moore, Capt. G., to act as Ass.-Com-.Gen. with Surat Division of the Army.— H 
Aug. 3. 

Martian, Frederick, Ens., 4th N. L, to join and accompany the Detachment under 
Lieut, innes of the 12th N. I.— C. Jimc 25. 

Matthie, Lie\it., 1st }i!uro])Pan Regt., to .act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. temi)o- 
rarily, v. Howard. — C. June 30. 

M‘Rac, OfKciating Assist.-Snrg., is attached to the Dep6t at Chlnsurah nnlil 
further orders. — C. June 30. 

Molyneux, R., Veterinary Surg., on furlough to the Presidency.— C. June 20. 

Mackintosh, Alexander, Ens., rein, from Glh extra Regt. to 52d N, J. at Chitta- 
gong. — C. June 23. 

Mainwaring, l^hilip, Ens,, to do duty with 67th N. I. — C. June 25. 

Morgan, James John M‘Clary, Mr., admitted C.adet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Mackintosh, C., Assist.-Surg., jun., 64th N. 1., appointed to the Mt'dical Duties 
of the Civil Station of Allyghur, v. Henderson, prom.— C. June 8. 

Mackinnon, Ass.-Surg., ^M. D.,) rank assigned from lOth Nov. 1826.— C. June H. 

Mallock, Lieut, of Engin., to .act as Adi. of Corps, and Visiting Officer of the 
Works in Fort Williaru.— C. May 15. 
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Macplierson, S. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Merritt, J., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. June 30. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. Rif. Corps, on furl, to We.stern Coast for health. — M. June 30. 
Mytton, Richard, the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Howrah. — C. June 21. 
Maadeville, C., Lieut.- Col., rein, from the 4th N. Vet.lSat. to the Cum. Ear. Vet. 

jOUt. — M. Junel. ^ 

Miredith, J. J., Sen. Capt. 4th Light Cav., to he Maj., v. Close, ret. — M, June 5. 
M'Lcod, D. M., sen., Ens., SOth N. 1., to be Lieut. — M. June 5. 

M‘Leod, D., sen., Lieut. 7th Light Cav., to be Capt. — M. June 5. 

Marrett, P. T., rem. from 1st Eur. Regt. to 8th N. I. — M. June 4. 

'Marlay, J. W., Ens., rein, from 28th N. 1. to the .3d P. L. 1. — M. June l.'i. 
M.aclean, C. M., Ens., 43d N. I., to do duty with the 52d N. I. — M. June 16'. 
Nicholson, Simon James, Mr., admitted Cadet of inf. — C. June 6. 

Nugent, Edmund M‘lntosh, admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6*. 

Nicolay, F. L., Lieut, and Adj., 1st Extra Regt., on furl, to sea-coast for health. 
— M. June ,30. 

Nowinarch, W., Sen. Capt. 7th Light Cav., to be Maj., v. Riddell, prom. — M. 
June 5. 

Nicholl, H. I., En.s., 2.'')th N. I., to do duty with 2d N. I. — M. June 14. 

0‘Brien, Peter, Apoth., appointed to the General Dispcnsaiy, and placed under 
the Medical Board. — C. .Tune 23. 

0‘Bricne, Thomas Oim.sby, Mr., admitted C.idet of Inf. — C. June C. 

Orr, W., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to D<igoIe. — M. June 21. 

Omraaney, W. S., Senior Cornet, 2d Lt. Cav. — M. May 29. 

Pringle, Capt, Assist.-Sccivtaiy to the Mditary Board, to take charge of the 
Sccretarute Duties, on the departure of Major Fearon, until the arrival of Capt 
James. — B. July 21. 

Phillips, J. B., Lieut., 2d Fair. Reg., on furlough to C.'dcutta. — B. July 22. 

Pearce, C., Capt., jienuitted to return to iluty. — C July 3. 
frlinrosc, R., Suig., peimittcd to retire trom the Kith June 1826. — C. July 3. 
Perreau, C. J., Ens., at his own request, rem. fiom 38th reg., and posted to the 
.58th N. 1., as jun. of hi.s grade. — (h June 30. 

Perreau, C. J. H., posted to ,36tli N. I , at Sultanpore (Oude). — C. June 2.). 
Piggot, C. C., Ens., rank assigned from Nov. 19, 1826, to do duty with 10th Lt. 
Cav. — C. June 8. 

Parish, W., the Rev., to be I'Tistrict Chaplain at Kurnaul. — C, M.iy 17. 

Parry, R. B., Mr,, admitted \ eUMiuaiy Surg. — C. May 14. 

Pearson, D., Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Pinchard, G. T., Lieut,, .hi reg., or P. L. 1., on fui lough. — M. June 21. 

Powell, T., v\ssist.-Surg., to do duty with 10th N. 1. — M. June 1. 

K.attray, R. H., Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit fo? 
the Division of Calcutta. — C. July 12. 

Reynolds, 1’., Capt., 6.hl N. I., on furlough to the Presidency. — C. June 25. 
Robb, F, C., Capt., Dept.-Assist.-Qinar.-Mast.-Gcn., Gcneral-Stalf, on leave of 
.absence to en.ible him to join his station. — C, June 27. 

Rams.ay, Thos., Ens., at his own request, rem. from 24th reg. and posted to 22d 
N. 1. as junior of liis grade. — C. .Tunc 23. 

Riddell, Thos,, En.s., to do duty with 67th N. I. at Diuapore. — C. June 25. 
Robbins, William Pitt, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Robinson, David, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6, 

Rickard, J., Capt. 29th N. I., to do duty with the 4lh N, I. — M. June 30. 
Ricketts, W. II., Cornet, posted to 2d Lt. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Riddell, M., Senior Major, from 7th reg. to be Lieut.'CoI., and posted to 7th 
Lt. Cav., v. Gillespie, dec.— -M. June 1. 

Russell, J., Lieut, -Col.-Com. (C. B.), rem. from 7th to 6th Lt. Cav. — M. June 2. 
Richards, William Henry, Surgeon, to rank. — M. May 29. 

Rayriford, H., Lieut-Col., rein, from 6th to 3d Lt. Cav. — M. May 26. 

‘-cubic, D. M., Lieut., 14th N. h, to be Acting.- Adj. to the Detachment proceed- 
ing to Poonah.— B. July 14. 

Spicer, Capt., 12th Madras N. I., to be Dept- Judge- Advocate-Gen., with the 
troops under the command of Maj.-Gcii. Sir A. Campbell, K.CiBi — C, June 29 
OrifnM Herald, Hoi. 15. I‘ 
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Spry, Henry Harpur, Mr., permittted to practise, and to succeed ns Assistant- 
Surgeon. — C. July .3. 

Small, Assist-Surg., appointed to the Midical Charge of the Detachment under 
Lieut, innes, ns far as Cawnpore, and there to join the 8th Lt. Cav. — C. June 30. 
Scott, G. M., Ofticiating Assist.-Surg., appointe<l to the medical charge of the de- 
tachment of 68th N. 1 , under eoiumand of Capt. Hell, for Ai racan. — C. JungU2. 
Smith, W., Ens., posted to l‘Jth N. 1., Musseerabad. — C. June 25. 

Siddon.s, G. R., admitted Cadi't of Cavalry. — C. Juno 6. 

Sleernan, J., Mr., admitk'd Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Saunders, S. J., Mr,, admitted Cadet of Cavalry. — C. June 6. 

Stokes, J., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — ('. June 6. 

Sinikins, A. M., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Chinsurah. — C. June 21. 
Sniythe, C. L.; Major, .5th Light Cav., on tui lough to the sea-coast for health. 
— M. June .’>0. 

Shcritf, E., Senior First Lieut, of Arlil , to be Cajit., v. Kcnnan, deceased. 
Stapleton, E., Lieut., furlough to Europe exjtired in August. — M. June. 

Scott, R. R., Sen. Ens., 52d N. I., to he Lieut., v. Rarton, deceaseil. — M. June 1. 
Showers, E. S. G., Second Lieut., removed troiu Lit Hut. to 2d llor.se Hrigath-. 
— M. June IH. 

Turner, Lieut., 61st N. I., to act as Inter, and Quar.-Mastcr, in the absence of 
Lieut Jenkins. — C. June 27. 

Tyler, G., Lieut., 5Jd N. I., to act as Adj. to a detachment proceeding to Delhi. 
—C. June 27. 

Taylor, A. W., Ens., 1st Eur. legt., on furl, to Tirhoot. — C. June .SO. 

Thomas M., Major, .5tth N. 1 , on lurl lo Almorah, for health.' — C. June 30. 
Turton, J., Ens., posted to 3d N 1., at Lucknow — C. June 2.5. 

Tebbs, George, Mr., admitted C.-idet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Tabor, Samuel James, Cornet, Cav., rank assigned from lOlb Nov., 1826, to do 
duty with lOlh Lt. Cav.— C. June 8. ^ 

Taylor, G. J., Mr., to be Collector ot Heerblioom. — C. May 10. 

Taylor, W., Ens., posted to lib N. I. — iM, June 3.0. 

Thomp.son, E.l’,. ILsq., lo be Assist.ml to the principal Collector of Ciiddap.ih. 
— M. July 3. 

Voysie, William, Lieut , 7tb Lt. Cav., to be Cajit. of a troop, v. Grant, deceased. 
— C. July 8. 

Vernet, J. S. Du, Ens., 2'lt.li N. 1., lo do duty with .52d N. 1. — M. June 1. 

Webb, W. Tayloi, Surg., to be Gairison Surgeon utCbuiiar, v. 3’ytler, appointed 
a Presidency Surgeon,— -C. July 6. 

Wilcox, John Theodore, Ihis., appointed to do duty with the 49th N. I. at MIrza- 
pore, lo proceed with the Delacbmeiit under Lieut. Innes. — C. July 2. 

Walker, T. C., Ems., ])osted to 2(ilb N, 1 , at Casvnjiore. — C. June 25. 

Windsor, Charles, Mr., admitted (5adet.— C. June (>. 

Wallace, Francis, Mr. admitted Cadet of Inf— (’.June 6. 

WiUan, Joseph, Mr., ndmittcil As.sist.-Sng. — C. June (i. 

Wroughton, N., Cornet, posted, to 1st Et.Cuv. — M. June 30. 

Wliitbick, J., Cornet, posted to 3d reg. Lt. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Wille.s, C.T., Cornel, posted to 3d Lt. Cav, — M. June i'.O. 

Wynbam, W., Cornet, posted to 3d Lt. C.ir. — M. June 3J. 

Watson, j., Capt., 11th N. 1., to take charge of the young oflicers proceeding to 
Bangalore and the Dooab. 

Wright, George, Lieut., Madras Estab., to ret.irn to duty without prejudice of 
rank. — M. June 1. 

Wilkinson, Charles, Mr., admitted to succeed as an Assist.-Surg. — M. June 8. 
Watkins, Sen. Lieut-Brev. Capt., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Capt.— M. June 5. 
Williams, T., Surgeon, posted to 51st N. 1. — M. June 16. 

Watkins, H., Lieut., Artil., rem. from 1st Batt. to the 1st Horse Brigack’. 
— M. June 16. 

Wight, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 4th to 42d N, I. — M. June 21. 

Yeatraan, 'Assist.-Surgeon. fur. to Europe prolonged till Dec. next.— C. July 3». 
Young, Ens., 38th N. L, permitted to do duty with the 57tU N. I. till 1st of Oft-, 
then to proceed to his regiinent.-~C. June 20. 
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Yoiins?, Thomas, Ens., to do duty wfth 40th N. I. at Dinaporo.— -C. June 25. 
Yarde, W. H., Ens., 11th N. 1., on furl, to Banjfaloiv.— M. June 21. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.'Col., to letiini to duty.— M. June 1. 

BIRTHS. 


y^inson, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, at Madras, .Iiinc 10. 

Ashton the lady of William, Esq., Civil Ser., of a daughter, at Madras, May 18. 
Anderson, the lady of Lieut. P. C., of the Pioneeis, of a son, at Allyghur, 

Bru'ce!^ the lady of Capt. E., ;i.>th Madras N. 1., of .i daughter, at Penang, 

Birdwood, the lady of AVilliam, Esq., Civ. Serv.. of a son, at Broacli, June 5. 
Bamngaidt, the lady of Lieut.-Col., H. M’s. .Hst foot, of a daughter, at Uuinar 

Bial(j\v,^the lady of Robert, Es(]. Sen., Civ. Serv., of twin daughteis, at Ghazee- 

pore. May 23. i t 

Breeehman, the lady of Mr., Sitting Magistrate at Mullativo, Ceylon, June 4. 
Ilunbury, the lady of Capt., of a daughtc r, .it I’enang, May .10. 

Butler, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. John, 3d N. L, ot a daughter, at Lucknow, 

Chunons^’ the lady of Capt. J., !)th N. L, of a son, at St. Thomas’s Mount 

Madras, June 2ti. t *7 

Calder, the lady of Capt., 1st Ear. reg., (d a daughter, at Cannanore, June 7. 

Crawford, the lady of Thomas, Esij., ol a son, at Ganjam, June IH. 

Dangerfield, the lady of ( apt., As.sist. Opium Agent, of a son, at Indore, 
De Souza, the lady of Antonio, Esip, of a daughter, at Karel, June 13. 

Deans, the lady of John, Esq., at Batavia, Dee. 22. , 

Dyer, the lady of Lieut. i)ep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. ot the Army, of a daughter 

at Madras, June 3. . . 

Kmady Chekah Royal, or Nanah, the lady of. Son to his Highness the Rajah 
ofBungunore, of a daughter, at Madias, June 21. 

Eastgate, the lady of ( apt., of a daughter, at C.dcutta, July .h 
Francis, the lady of R. B , E.sq., of a daughter, at Jessore, June 22. 

Fleming, the lady ot Lieut., of H. M.’s Jllth legt., ot a. on, at the tape of Good 

Fit'Si'tbe of Lieut. W. K., of tlie ICnsiii., of « ^ou, ot Allypore, May 1 . 
(lod'frcy, the lady of Capt., l)cp.-^sMst.-l;u.u•.-Ma^t.-GeIl., ol tison, at BellaryT 
J uly 

GinM/n,'the lady of .Major .1. F., Comniaicdin;,' 2d Fair. rest., of a daushter, at 
Kamptee, June 1. , , .. 

lliiuter, the lady .il Capt. F., Assist.-Adj.-tieu., of a daughter, at kamptee, near 

Nagpore, July (i. tt i i m 

Ilaiper, the l.uly of Edmond J., of a daughter, at Hazarcebaug, June 10. 
Hughes, the lady of Ens., 39th N. 1., of a son, at Madras, June 7. 

Hall, the lady of Capt. James, of a son, at C.dcutta, May .3. 

Hudson, the lady of Capt. John, of a ilaughter, at Calcutta, June 20. 

Hooper, the lady of G. S., I- sii-. Civ. Service, of a daughter, at Tellicherry 


May ,, , T , ^ 

James, the lady of Capt. J. P., 2d reg^., of a son, at Palayeiam, July 6. 

Jordan, the lady of Paul, Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 4- 
Jenkins, the lady of Lieut., 6lst N.L, of a daughter, at Scebpoor, July ,). 
James, the lady of Capt. Henry, 20tli N. I., of a son, at Barrackpure, June 14. 
Lindsay, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Calcutta, June 27. 

M‘Dowcll, the lady of J-ames, Esq., Bengal Med. Serv., of a son, Calcutt.a, heb. 14 
Merchison, the lady of K., Esii-, Civ. Serv., of a son, at Penang, May 2U. 
Marmmnd, the lady of Capt. Edward, of a so;i and heir, at Chittagong, June 2. 
Moseley, the lady of Capt. G. W., Timber-agent, of a son, at Jynughur, m lir 

hoot. May 26. ^ nr o- 

Monteath, the lady of Capt., 35th regt., a son, at Meerut, May 2o. 
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Mdorat, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 7. 

Moberly, the lady of Capt., Oep. Sec. Mil. Board, of a son, at Madras, May .30. 

Paxton, the lady of Dr. George, 4lst. N. I., of a son, at Muttra, May ir>. 

Poynton, the l<idy of Capt. W., of the Country Service, of a daughter, at 
Colabah, Aug. 9. . ^ 

Ricketts, the lady of 11., Esq., of the Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cuttack, June 20. 

Rylot, the lady of Capt., 2d Cav., of a son, at Mhow, July 24. 

Sievwright, the lady of Francis, Ksq., Surg., II. M. DepOt, of a son, at Chin- 
surah, July 4. 

Stewart, the lady of Lieut, 22d N. I., of a son, at Midnaporc, June 5. 

Stuart, the lady of Lieut-Col. J. N., of twins, a son and daughter, at Chow- 
ringhee, May 12. 

Stuart, the lady of Capt. H., 4Sth foot, of a son, at Trichinopoly, June 14. 

Searle,’the lady of Mr., Assist-Surg., of a sou, at Madura, June 1(1. 

Stapleton, the lady of Lieut, .'>2d N. 1., of a daughter, at Chittagong, May 19. 

Steel, the lady of Capt Janies, Dep.-Judg.-Adv.*Gen., of a daughter, at Dina- 
pore, June 8. 

Saunders, the lady of J,, Esq., of a daughter, Roinhay, Aug. 8. 

Stacy, the lady of Capt., 324 N. 1., of a daughter, at Suhathoo, June 28. 

Tnlhot, the lady- of Lieut, (list N. 1., of a son, at Caleutta, June 22. 

Ward, the lady of Capt. H S., of a son, at Cannanore, Madras, July 2. 

Woodcock, the lady of K. U., Esip, Civil Service, ot a son, at Salem, July 8. 

Williamson, the lady of Lieut, 2,“)tli N. 1., of a son, at Dinapore, June 10. 

Willis, the lady of Lieut, A. D., of a daughter, at Kcitah, July 1, 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, Lieut., Stanhope, M reg. of Bulls, to fsahella, daughter of Col. Ro- 
hert Ellis, 25lh Light Dragoons, Bonihuy, June 20. 

Cook, A., Ksq., Surgeon (i/th N.I. to Mrs. L. M. Armstrong, widow of the late 
Capt H. B. Armstrong, II. M. 1 Uh reg., at Dinapore, May .30. 

Colvin, John Russel, J''sq., Civil Service, to Emma Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
C. Sneyd, Isle of Wight, at Caleutta, May 11. 

Christian, the Rev. to Miss S. Morton, at Caleutta, July 9. 

Danby, Frederirk, Esip, of the Grange, Hainault l-orest, Essex, to Fanny, relict 
of the late J. E, Higginson, Esq., at Madras, June U. 

Dougal, John, Esq. to Charlotte, oldest daughter ot the late John Sandford, Esq., 
of the Bengal Service, at Calcutta, July l(i. 

''Fergusson, F. J., Esq., to Margaret, only daughter of tlic late Captain Edw. 
Loavcs, at Caleutta, May 9. 

Greenway, Charles Coverdale, Em}. to Miss Mary Farquharson, eldest daughter 
of Richard Foley, Esq., at Cawnporb, June 12. 

Ilannay, S. F., Lieut.-Adj. of the 4th N. I., to Miss M. C. Graham, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Graham, Esq., Glasgow, at C^alcutta, July 4. 

Hodges, P. P. Capt,, Executive Officer of Ihihlie Works, to Emily Vandeput, 
eldest daughter of William Jones, E.sq., of ilelston, jn Cornwall, at Penang, 
June 6. 

Ives, George E., Esq., S. R. A., to Frances, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Bush, Esq,, at Calcutta, May 4. 

Lyons, S. A., Lieut., 34tli reg,, to Miss Logic, grand-daughtef of Major-Gcn. 
Sir John Arnold, K. C. B,, at Seetapore, June 22. 

Lionel, Mr. Thomas, son of the late Mr. Thomas Lionel, of the Ordnance 
Department, to Miss Frances Edwards, at Madras, June 4. 

Lewin, W. C. J., Lieut, of Horse Aitil. to Miss Lampriinaudaye, at Calcutta, 
June 15. 

Ocklcton, Thomas, Esq., to Miss C. A. Huct, at Calcutta, June 21. 

Preston, Lieut. D’Arcy, ().5th N. I., to Miss Janet Forrest, at (’alcutta, June 30. 

Reade, Lieut. W. B., 1st Light Cav., to Elizabeth, second daughter of J. Griffin, 
Esq., of Sloane -street, Middlesex, at Benares, May 10. 

Stewart, Mr, Arch., Engineers, to Mrs. Carolina Matilda Bennct, at Calcutta, 
May 4. 
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TerraneftU, Robert, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Brown, at Mooradabad, June 5. 

Turner, John, Esq., Attorney-at-law, to Miss Frances Maftin, Calcutta, June 2.1. 

Tomkyn.s, Mr. William, Assist, in the office of Accountant Board of Revenue, to 
Miss Maria Louisa Desplannes, at Calcutta, .Mine 9. 

Urquhart, Lieut. George, (i.'ith N. I., to Cecilia Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. G. Torrane, Governor at Cape Coast, Africa, at Barrackpore. — 
June 2.1. 

Vincent, Major William, commanding 2r)th N. I. Vols. to Mrsl. E. Picker.sgill, at 
Calcutta, July 12. 

* Walker, James A., Esq., to Miss Feliciana Da Costa, at Calcutta, June 5. 

Willoughby, Edward, Lieut, 18th N. 1., to hanma, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Shcall, Bombay Estab., at Foonab, June 1. 

DEATHS. 

Burchell, Lieut. Edward S.ayer, at Kamptee, June ‘IG. 

Barnes, Lydia, wife of Mr. Salmon, of the Surat Mission, aged 20 years, at 
Surat, June 12. 

Booth, George, JCsq., aged 2.'> years, at Calcutta, May 27. 

Brady, Mr. Patrick, Tutor of the F.ngineer Institution, aged 10 years, at Geer- 
gaum, July 29. 

Bell, Charles Hamilton, Capt of Artillery, Sophia, the lady of, of cholera, at 
Niisseerabad, May 19. 

Comparte, Lewis Jacob, Esq., Superintendent of Indigo AVorks, aged 17 years, 
at Monghyr, June 16. 

Clarke, the lady of Lieut. Augustus, Dep.-As.^.-Com.-Gen., at Bellary, May 25. 

Clarkson, Lieut. W. H., .Ust N. I., at Poonab, Aug. 2. 

Campbell, Neil, Brev.*('apt., H. M.’s Uth Ll. Ini., at Din.ipore, April 2.5. 

Crewes, John, Capt. of the brig MitnvUijy aged fitly, at (5ilcutta, July Lh 

Cavell, June Henrye, Esq., Surg. to the Right Hon. the (Jovernor- General, at 
Subathoo, June 21. 

Davies, Major, Iwan, 11th N. I., coniinanding the Ni/,am’s Reformed Horse at 
Mominabad, May H, 

Davies, Julia, wife ot Capt. Charles Frederick D.avies, of the country sca-service, 
aged thirty-two, Calcutta, May 1. 

Dickenson, the lady of Capt., Lst Biigadc Hoise Artil., at Bangalore, Juno 19. 

Eaton, Charles, Capt., late Master- Attend., at Coringa, aaed 71, Madras, May 20 

Kiirenell, Lieut., E. S,, at K<iinptee, June 26. 

Fawcett, J., Esq., Helen Langtoid, infant dangliter of, Bombay, July 28. 

Fitzgerald, Lieut, and Ouurt.-Mast. -list regt., at Kamptee, near Nagpore 
June, 7, 

Glover, Harriet, youngest daughter of J. Glover, Esq., of Pool House, ^VorceE- 
tersbire, at Hawnl Bagh, near Almorab, May 24. 

Grant, Capt., Cliailcs, 7tb Lt. Cav,, near Knrnanl, June 11. 

Hutehing.s, Rev. R. L. (.\. M.) Chaplain of the Presidency, at Penang, 
April 20. 

Halbed, J. Hastings, eldest son of N. J. H.i'hed, Es(i., Civ. Sorv., at sea, Jan.1. 

Harvey, J., Esq., aged 62 years, at Calcutta, May 1.5. 

HenwoOd, G., Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 24 years, at Entally, June 20. 

Heath, Wm., Esq., Assist. Surg., attached to the DepOt at Chinsurab j drowned 
in crossing to Chaudpaul Ghaut, May 28. 

Humphreys, the wife of tlie Rev. J., aged .11, at Malarea, on the 29th of May. 

Muspratt, R. J. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., aged , 19, at Bombay, July 20. 

Maevite, the infant daughter of Lieut. W. J., Artil. reg., at Isbapore, June 26. 

M‘Leod, J. A., infant son of J. M‘Leod, Esip, at Pondicherry, June l.J. 

Montgomery, A. B., infant daughter of Assist. Surg., Bombay, Mad. Estab., at 
Chanda, near Nagpore, June 16. 

Macdonald, A. C. M., infant daughter of the late Capt. A Macdonald, Political 
Agent at Neemiich, Villa IVjarina, Bombay, May 4. 

Moran, E., Esq., late Commissary of Ordnance, aged 71 years, at Calcutta, on the 
l2th of July. 
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Macauley, M., infant daughter of T. B., at Bombay, July Id, 

Panton, A., (laughter of Capt. J., Engineers, at Aroot, June 1. 

Robson, W. H., infant son of F. H., Kscp, at Madras, June 30. 

Kenwood, G., Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 34 years, at Entally, June 20 

Ramsay, P, W., Maj., of H. M.’s 47th reg., at Berhamporc, June 29. 

Robertson, Ens., r)3d N. 1., of the Arracan fever, while marching through the 
country, at Akynl, June 22. 

Scott, 0., Esq., Ceylon Civ. Serv., and Provincial Judge, atGalle, Ceylon, June 3. 

Spencer, E., Lieut., Inv. Estab., at Monghyr, June 23. 

Steel, the infant daughter of Capt. J., Deputy-Judge Advocate-General, at Dina-” 
pore, June 22. 

Salmond, F. C., Esq., Civ., Estab., at Penang, May 28. 

Stewart, F., Esq., Assist.-Snrg., on board the Jara, June 11. 

Stapleton, the wife of Lieut., 52d N. 1., at Chittagong, May 27. 

Stewart, J. D., late Master- Attendant .at Cochin, May 9. 

Turner, W., Capt, .')8th N. 1., at Agr.a, June 8. 

Vibart, Emma Forbes, infant daughter of John Vibart, Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 11 
months, at Aluuedabad, May 11. 

Willis, J., Lieut., 28th N. 1., at Musulipatain, June 2.'). 

Waldron Eliz., Miss, daughter of the late Cajit. J. H. Wa’dron, 46th N. L, aged 
7 years and 7 months, at Calcutta, July 3. 

Watkins, Maiy' Anne, infant daughter of Capt J. Watkins, 62d N. I., at Benares, 
June 23. , 

Warren, F., Lieut, N. L, aged 24 years, drowned in attempting to save liimscl 
from the wreck of the late ship John, July 3. 

Watkinson, Mary Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Watkinson, o Grove House 
at Chinsurah, May 13. 

Watson, J.C. Esq., aged 47 years at Calcutta, May 10. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’h Name. 

Commander. 

Nov. 29 

Cowes 

Preciosa , . 

Hjelm 

Nov. 30 

Dover 

Warwick 

Gibson 

Dec. 1 

Downs 

Mary 

Guy 

Dec. 1 

Portsmouth 

William Harris 

Beachroft . . 

Dec. 4 

Dover , . 

Maitland 

Studd 

Dec. 5 

Downs 

Midas 

Baigrie 

Dec. 6 

Downs 

Triumph 

Green 

Dec. 1) 

Poi tsmouth 

Spring 

Ilarpie 

Dec. 17 

Downs 

F.gyptian 

Lilburn . . 

Dec. 17 

Downs , , 

Augerona 

Baker . . 

Dec. 17 

Downs 

C. of Diinsmore 

— 

Dec. 18 

Downs 

William Parker 

Brown 

Dec. 21 

Liverpool , . 

Clansmen 

Snowden ,, 


Place of Depart Date. 

1827. 

Singapore June 15 
Bombay.. Aug. 1 
Singapore July 5 
Ascen. Isl. July 5 
Bombay.. Aug. 6 
Batavia . , Aug. 1 1 
Bombay . . Aug. 
Bombay.. June K* 
Bombay.. Aug. 16 
Bengal .. May 5 
Bengal , , July 5 
Cape .. Oct. 12 
Calcutta.. Sept 1 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Pate. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. ' 

Sliip’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

June 

4 

Bengal 

Marcelly 

- . Crews . , 

London 

June 

5 

Bengal 

Vansittart 

. . Dalrymple . . 

London 

June 

8 

Bengal 

Windsor 

. ♦ Proctor 

London 

June 

9 

Bengal , , 

Inglis 

. . Scarlc 

London 
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Date. 


Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 


Commander 

Port of Depart. 

1827 






June 

15 

Bengal » * 

Harriett 

* 

Kindtey 

London 

June 

16 

Bengal 

Caesar 


Watt 

London 

June 

16 

Bengal . . 

Sir William 


Wilson 

London 

June 

19 

Bengal 

Scalby Castle 


Newall 

London 

June 20 

Madras 

Waterloo 


Manning . . 

London 

July 

15 

Bengal 

Cas.sandor 


Rodger 

London 

July 

23 

Batavia « . 

Cryntliia 


llixon 

London 

July 

25 

Bombay 

PIstlier 


Robinson . . 

Liverpool 

•July 

31 

Bombay 

Enterprise 


Dillon 

London 

Aug. 

1 

Mauritius 

Dallas 


Blair 

London 

Aug. 

1 

Mauritius 

Mary 


Beaebroft . . 

London 

Aug. 

6 

Bombay 

Cbas. Kerr 


B rod 1 C 

London 

Aug. 

7 

Mauutius 

Morning St.ir 


Gibb.s 

London 

Aug. 

25 

Bombay 

John Biggar 


Kent 

London 



DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 


Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name 


Commatuler. 

Destination, 

1827. 






Oct. 

28 

Gravesend 

Norfolk 

. . 

Redman . . 

Bengal 

Oct. 

29 

Liverpool 

Cleopatra 


Clement 

N. S. VValea 

Nov. 

1 

Gravesend 

Calista 


Hawkins 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

4 

Gravesend 

Mary Ann 


O’Bneii . . 

Mad. 6c Beng. 

Nov. 

8 

Portsmouth . . 

Marmion 


AVright 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

9 

Liverpool 

Thomas Hitch ie . . 

Alexander . . 

Bombay 

Nov. 

11 

Gravesend 

Auriga 


Walford . . 

Bengal 

Nov. 

16 

Gravesend 

Patience 


Mattlu'w.s . . 

Caj^e 

Nov. 

17 

Portsmouth . , 

Satellite 


L iws 

Beng. Man. 

Nov. 

18 

Portsmouth . . 

Undaunted 


ll.M. S. .. 

Bengal 

Dee. 

1 

Greenock , . 

iiis 


Pr.ink 

Beng.-il 

Dec. 

1 

Greenock 

l.adv Ilan. 

». . 

Liddell 

Bombay 

Dec. 

3 

Gravesend 

Go\ eriiorliareuurt 

— 

Mad. N Beng. 

Dec. 

4 

Gravesend 

Sarah 


Weeding 

Bomliay 

Dec. 

6 

Gravesend 

Siiriy 


KcMIip 

Bombay 

Dec. 

9 

Leitli 

Louisa 


Mackie 

Ca[)e 6c Beng. 

Dec. 

11 

Gravesend 

Ellen 


Pioyh* 

Bom])ay 

Dec. 

13 

Giavesend 

Lady Holland 


Snell 

Mad. N Beng. 

Dec. 

17 

Deal 

Stentor 


Tiudell 

Ceylon 

Dec. 

20 

Gravesend 

Importer 


Smitli 

N. S. Wales 

Dee. 

21 

(iravesend 

Borodino 


— 

N. S. AVales 

Dec. 

22 

Plymouth 

E.xiiiouth 


Graham 

B()ml>ay 

Dee. 

23 

Gravesend 

Cnndian 


Reed 

Bengal 

Dec. 

25 

Gravesend 

Lord Amherst 


Ardlic 

Mad. 6c Beng, 


POSTSCRIl’T. 

Suppression of another Indian Paper. 

In a former part of thisjNumber, we have adverted to the fact of the suppres- 
sion of a second Indian Newspaper by the mere mandate of authority, without 
trial or hearing ; — on which occasion, no Public Meeting, no Meinou.i to o- 
vernnient,— no Petition to Parliament,— no Public Subscription to eariy through 
measures necessary for redress,— seems to have been thought of by the huglusii 
community in India ; though the power of suppressing the opinions, and destroy- 
ing the whole property of individuals, at will, is even worse than the arbitrary 
n'.jnaKnim Iw fl Sfanip Thx, whu'h, being divided 
no one, though it may be gcnc- 
leets were closed for the Press, 
as containing the injured indivi- 
cu, we feel it our painful duty to 


among thousands, can positively effeet the ruin of 
rally inconvenient and disagreeable. Since our si 
we have received the following from India, which, 
dual’s remarks on the Official Correspondence giv 
place on record here : 
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‘ THE LATE CALCUITA CHRONICLE/ 

‘ RUDi: TIMKS Givn NOT RKASONSJ/ 

Min\' Hist, of Brit. Imlia, 2d Ed. vol i. p. 255. 

* The Proprietor of the late “ Calcutta Chronicle ” yesterday informed the 
subscribers to that paper, that a respectable application had been addressed to 
the Government, praying for a renewal of the license on grounds which, it was 
hoped, would be successful. He has now to add, that the application has been 
unsuccessful, and for the information of his friends and the public, he subjoins 
the correspondence that has passed on the occasion, republishing the first letter 
of Mr. Secretary Lushingtorr, that the whole may be presented to the reader at 
one view. 

2o Mr, ll dluim Adaitiy and Mr. Viltiers Hola-oft, Proprietors of the Calcutta 
Chronicle. 

* Gr.NTLKMi'.v, ‘ General Department. 

‘ The general tenor of the contents of “The Culeiitta Chronicle,” having been 
for some time ])ast highly disrespectful to the Government, and to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, and that Ihiper of the 2!)th instant in particular, 
comprising several jiaragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations regarding 
the Press, I am directetl to inform you, that the Right Honourable the Vice- 
President in Council has resolved, that the license granted to you on the 25th 
January last, for the printing and puhlisliiiig of “ The Calcutta Chr6nicle,” he 
cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled aceoidingly from the present date. 

‘ 1 am, Gentlemen, )our obedient Servant, 

* Council Chamhn'y ‘ C. LustHNGTON, 

‘iUt Mapy 1827.’ ‘ Cfiuf Secretary to the Government.' 

7o Charlc<t Lnshinirton, Esq.y Chief Scirctary to the Government, 

‘ Sir, — 1 have the honour to ackiiouiedge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, informing me that the license of “ 'fhe Calcutta Chronicle” is cancelled by 
the Right Honourable the Vice President in Council. 

‘ As his Lordship in Council has not seen lit to indicate the particular articles 
or paragraphs that have biought upon me this heavy expression of his dis* 
jileasurc, 1 am at a loss to know herein iny ollence consists, what are the 
violations of the Pi ess Regulation, to which his Lordship refers, or in what 
respects the general tenor of the paper has been considered ns highly disrespect- 
ful to the Government and to the Honouiable the Court of Directors. 

‘ I beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules at- 
tached to the Press Kegulalion are expressly declared to “ impose no irksome 
restraints on the jmblication and discussion of any matters of general interest re- 
lating to Euro[)ean and Indian atfairs, pro\idcd they arc conducted with the temper 
and decorum which the Government h.is a right to expect from those living under 
its protection ; neither dt) they preclude individuals troni offering, in a temperate 
and decorous manner, through the channel of the jniblie newspapers or other 
periodical works, their own views ami sentiments relative to matters aflecting the 
interests of the comniunity.” With profound deference to his Lordship in Council, 

I beg to state, that in olfering my sentiments ivlatiie to matters affecting the in- 
terests of the community, 1 am not conscious of having transgressed the bounds 
here prescribed. 

‘ 1 beg respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that in cver}’^ former ca.se of suppression, several previous admonitions have been 
given ; whereas, in the present ease, although 1 am informed that the general 
tenor of the contents of “ The Calcutta Chronicle” has been considered, for some 
time past, highly disrespcclful, yet the withdrawal of the license is sudden and 
unexpected, and has not been preceded by any authoritative w.arning, to which it 
would have been at once my duly, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

‘Know ing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian Editor, 

I was originally induced to allow iny name to be sent into Government, in that 
character, with extreme iinwillinguess, wdiich was vanqmished chiefly by the 
hope of being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poof 
man, vesteil in a paper tliat had incurred tlic displeasure of Government ; and 
the leniency shown by Government in that case, subsequently, encouraged me to 
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embark property, on my own .'iccoiiut, in a similar concern. 1 venture to ho])e, 
that an cngaf?ement thus commenced, for the benefit of another, will not be ter- 
minated, by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, without any 
])remonition for my guaiU and guidance. 

‘ I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend 
to me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in simd.ir 
circumstances, it will he my earnest ende;n oiir to avoid whatever may appear 
likely to be deemed a violation of the Press llegidation. — 1 have the honour to be, 
JSir, your obedient servant, 

Cnlntlt/r^ ‘W. An\M, 

.‘Uj/ d/ffy, I82r.’ ‘ Sulr Propru /or of “ T/u Calcutta Chronkle." 


‘ To Mt. fCittiaiu .Ida 111 . 

‘ Sir, * General Department. 

‘Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid h doro (iowninient, 1 am 
directed to inform you that the Right llononrable the Idee-Pivsident in Council 
does nut think it neec'ssarv to niaki* any moie speeilie leferenee to the objection- 
able passages contained in “ 'i he Caletdia Chroniele,” ol the 21)lh ultimo, tiian 
was done in my eommuiiicatiun of yesterday. 

‘ 2d. I am desired to add, that the remaindi'r of your letter requires uo other 
re[ilv, tlum that the uanungs puldiely goven to other Editors weie suliieient for 
\our information, and tliat Government does not see ht to accede to your appli- 
cation for permisison to continue the publication of “ TJie Calcutta Chronicle.” 
— 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ ('nuutil c/uth far, ‘ C. LusiiingtoN, 

Ls/ Ju/iC) 1827 ’ ‘ ( haf Si'd'ctarif to the (iovd'umrnt' 

‘ The suppression of a Paper in (’alciiMa by the mandate of Government, is not 
a new thing ; but the suppression ol “ The C’.dcntta (’lironielc ” is attended by 
circumstances ot a peculiar n.itine, ubicli fmiush some novel illustrations of 
the state of law ami goveiiniKml m this country, it is not, however, the intem- 
tion of tlie Proprietor to otfer those reflections which suggest themselves to bis 
mind on this occasion, because, Iroiu bialier consulonitions than a regard to bis 
own personal convenience or safety, be is desirous ot avoiding a eonrsc tluit 
might subject him to the penalty of tiaiisinission, to which, as a Rritisli-borii 
subject, be is liable. 

‘ lie must, however, be permit ted to express lus regret, that “ the Right Ho- 
nourable the Vice- Piesidont in Council does luA think it necessary to imike any 
more specific reterenee to the objectionable passages contained in “ The Calcutta 
Chronicle,” than a bare mention of the |>a]u‘r ot tlio 2!)tli iilt., as it has gene- 
rally been considered ntoc.ssart/ to let a cnlpi it know why .ind wluM’eforo, on what 
specific grounds and evidence, lie is convicted, condemned, and punislied. ’Inhere 
cannot Ik; a stronger or eJeaier proof of the uncertainty of the law regaiding the 
press, and the difiiculty, if not impossibility, of escaping fiom its penalties, than 
the fact, that of ditleient individuals of great judgment and experience, who 
haie attemptv^il to specify the offensive par.igraphs, cacli has dilfered from all the 
rest, and no one, as far as the proprietor can k'ui n, lias tixed upon the jiaragraph 
which lie happens to know, on good authority, was the o,\tdisihlc reason for siip- 
lu-cssing the paper. 

‘Arrangements are in ]irogress for the purchase of the stock and printing ma- 
terials of the late “ Calcutta Chronicle,” by an individual who may probably pos- 
sess sufiicient penetration to undei stand, and prudence to obseive, 1^* Tress 
Regulation. Should this individual .succeed iii obt lining a license for a new 
paper, it will be forwarded to the Snhscribers of the late “ Calcutta Clironicle,” 
with the strongest recommendation of its Julitor, ubo is satisfied that it will be 
found to merit their support. 

‘ The Proprietor takes his leave of his Readers, with the gratifying ronscious- 
iipas, confirmed by the suffrages of a numerous and constantly increasing List 
of Subscribers, that “ The Caicutta Clironicle,” in its brief day, has done the pub- 
lic some good service. 

Odrutta, 2(1, Jane, 1827. 
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A WoTiD TO THE Indian Correspondents of the 
Oriental Herald. 

Some of our Correspondents in India, not aware, probaldy, of tlic heavy ex-' 
pense of Inland Costaji^e, or p.iekels ol any weij^ht exceedins? the ordinary si/.e ot 
a letter, are in tl)e Itahit of seiidni" liter.dly put'ifh tlirouf^li tlie Post Office, or m 
the Letter ol Ship.s from liuli.i, \vlii< fi, ton* hinjj: at Cork, Liverpool, Fal- 
mouth, or any other ou1j)ort at whith tlie mails me lauded, oeeasioii the jiaekets 
or ])areels so sent to airive in London, hearing a j)ostai>e of tenor filteeri {fuineas, 
(100 or IhO rupees,) in whidi ease tiiey are ol necessity letused, and lost to all 
parties, hy hein|j: sent to the Dead Letter Olliee, where they are ultimately destnn - 
ed. This has, prnhahly, been the fate of several pai kets, ahout w Inch we have 
had subsequent imiuii y made In the semlers of them from India, and which we 
know only hy their desi ription, as the price has been too hiiih to admit of our pur- 
chasing even a ot their emitents. 

For this reason, we take the liheity to state— that all Communication.s exceed- 
ing a single sheet (wliii h may he evei so huge, il it does not exceed an ounce in 
weight), should he sent hy souu* nthei (h.mnel than the host Ollii e, which can 
easily be done hy coulidiug them to tlie care ot au\ Agency-house for enclosure m 
their packets, whuh aie nevei thus sent up from the outpuils hy jmst, hut reserved 
for delivery till the sluji's aiinal in the Thames. 

The same observations apply to Indian Newspapers, which, not being stamped, 
are not free of postage as Lngiish ones ; hut eoiue eharaed with sueli heavy e\- 
jienses of conv eyanee, tJiat tlu'v a'so aie moie freipiently refused than aeeepted hy 
lis, to the ineonvTnienee and disappointment of m.my parties, .ind to the benelit ot 
none. 

Single letteis hy liie I’ost, and Newspapm's, llirough any unexpensive chatiiiel, 
we slndl be glad to receive, uithoni being as scrupulous as Ihiglish Editors aie, 
who I’Kcicr no eomininucation \v hatevei that is not /Krl-pnif/, and many of whom 
print no com.nmiiealion vhieh advocates the iutcieslsol partieul.ir classes or ni- 
dividuals, or no announcement of a poism.al nature, not even the mairuige oi 
death ot peisons of note or eminence, without their stipulated puce, from one 
guinea up to fifty. 

AVe have great pride in the reflection, that in no one of the Publications ever 
yet conducted hy us, has tliere been received a single shilling for purposes like 
these; and it is tlierefoie \,e feel omN'dves entitled with the more eontidenee to 
ask, that our advocacy of Indian iutele^ts fcneially shall not be burtheued with 
such expenses as those ad* cited to; when all the henelit received by ns arises 
only from the fair and legitimate circulation ot onr laboms among those who 
deem them woithy of their encmiragement and sujipoiT. W e have never sought, 
and shall nov'cr desire, any oilier r^ivvanl ; and long before ever this was obtained, 
we have been ready, as we still are, to risk m.ieh of what men generally consider 
sacred to private pui poses alone, tor the sake of piomoting tlie great object ot 
Indian Einaneipation fiom tyranny and ii responsible rule, — a eonsummatum 
which we still hope to see accomplished befoie vve quit the great stage of life and 
its con(|||rns. 

Several Communications arc of necessity deferred until pur next Number. 
The reader will see that the present Niiinber already exceeds the usual quantity 
by twenty pages, 
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An Appeal to England against the New Indian 
Stamp Act. 

A VERY able and interesting pamphlet, under this title, has been 
published during the past month, by Mr. Kidgway^ and if suilicient 
pains be taken to give it extensive circulation, it cannot fail to ex- 
cite in English bosoms some sympathy with those whose cause it 
so feelingly pourtrays, and ably advocates. In addition to the 
(jnestion of the Stamp Act, which is argued legally, politically, and 
commercially, there are contained, in this pamphlet, observations on 
the condition of British subjects, under the Government of the East 
India Company, which are pregnant with important matter, and 
( annot be made too generally known. As we have already expressed 
our own opinions on the particular measure respecting which this 
appeal to England is made, we shall, instead of repeating them, 
give an analysis of the pamjdilet before us, in the sentiments of 
which we heartily and entirely coincide, connecting the several 
portions of it which we mean to extract, by such explanations as shall 
place the substance of the whole before the reader. 

After a preface of lb pages, stating the causes and object of the 
publication, the Appeal commences by announcing the edict ot the 
Indian Government, for raising a revenue by means of stamps, and 
thus enumerates the objections to such a measure. 

^It is peculiarly ill suited to the habits and the multifarious small 
transactions of the two or three hundred thousand Natives who com- 
pose the bulk of our city jiopulation. It bears peculiarly hard on 
the infant commerce of an infant and dependent state. It is 
especially ill timed, as coming into operation in the second year of 
profound peace, following a most expensive and ruinous war, which 
has not only dissipated millions in expenditure, but absorbed, by 
loans, which are still kept open, vast sums of individual saving and 
capital, that heretofore used to seek the channels of commerce and 
reproductive industry. It is impolitic, as adding to the burdens 
and to the difficulties of trade and manufactures, at a moment when 
they are in a languishing condition among us, consequent upon the 

Orie'^tal Herald, VoL 16. Q 
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effects of the lute war, and the reaction of those tremendous shocks 
which comineree and confidence h:ive recently sustained in Europe 
and America. It is unwise in respect to the Company, as showing, 
in glaring colours, towjirds the expiration of their charter, the non- 
identity of interests between governors and governed, where the 
former arc not only great mono[)olists and traffickers, but owners 
of the universal rent of land, avowedly holding their lease of the 
country on the principle of a [private estate or plantation, from * 
which they arc toi xtract all the ])rnfit they can, without rendering 
account to the governed, and \\ithout reference to the neemr/ry 
charges of goxerning and maintaining. It is foolish, as leading to 
the renewal of ainaent (juestions and feuds with the King's Supreme 
Court here, which was ])l;mted among us in 177“!, expressly as a 
counterbalance and protection against illegjil acts and doubtful 
exactions of the Comj)any’s gover?iments. It is imi)rudent, as 
giving rise to the mooting of many grave and curious points, 
touching actual and future relations Ijcrween the delegated local 
authority of tin* Compan}’s temporary and trading government, 
and the subjects of tlie King in India — in India now formally 
recognised as a royal })ossessiou by the last charter of 1813. It is 
inconsiderate, bccaajse the Natives hold this new and nnaccustomed 
species of taxation in e^))ecia] abhorrence, and have before twice 
successt'ully resisted or evadtd it, when attonpted to be a])plied to 
the ' Mofl'u^si),’ (or provinces out of the jurisdiction and protection 
of the King’s courts,) where the ('ompany exercise absolute au- 
thority. 

* But these considerations, though all of them most important, are 
not what we chieily desire should attract tlie attention of our fellow- 
subjects in I aigland at this moment. 

^ In this stage of our pleading, we ])ass by the political and eco- 
nomical defects of law stamps, and taxes on justice in any shape; 
the heavy bearing of ta\e.-> on transfers of j)ro])erty in relation to llie 
ncM’evenue they produce, and to the charges of le\ ying ; and the 
vexations and impediments they throw in the way of business, and 
of the growth ancl aeeiimulation of capital. 

' Our primary o])ject is a higher one 3 — we would fain interest 
our countrymen, if we can, iii the struggle we are endeavouring to 
make against our Indian Stamp Act,” as being mnnoALand un- 
constitutional. It is here we desire to make our stand — to 
resist by all lawful means in (uir power this first instance of a local 
impost, levied, as ^\e aver, by incompetent authority; on grounds 
that arc to justify hereafter the imposition of direct and indirect 
taxes ot every kind and degree, witliout our concurrence, or even 
our previous knowledge of the meditated imposts, and with no other 
limitation than the declared will and iileasure of the authorities set 
over us. In the nomination of those authorities we have no voice ; 
—of their proceedings we are allowed to know nothing; — their 
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wants we have no means of aj)|)rcci:iting: ; — tliey are men with 
whom, from the absence of institutions of (anj description, we have 
no organ of commniiieation, far less a (hie influence proiiovtioned to 
property j and, to sum up all, they liave the most absolute power 
over our persons and fortunes, and can jnit down all opposition 
offered to their will in the shajie of petitions, writings, printing, 
speaking, or actions in court, by the summary dejjortation of any 
obnoxious Eurotiean at a moment’s notie(‘, and without cause as 
signed.’ 

The writer next jiasses to the consideration of the manner in 
which the Supreme (louneil in India is formed, and slates, in a very 
accurate and forcible nianncT, the re.isons why a body so constituted 
IS unlit to be intrusted witli an ludinuted power of taxation ; as 
such a corporation directly adds to its wealth, as well as its patron- 
age, by increase of taxes, w'ithout being accountable to the peo])le 
for its expenditure, or under more than a mere nominal resiionsibi- 
lity to any other power ; 

‘ If any net revenue or sur[)lus .irises, su(.h a government is not 
bound to remit taxes in {iroportion ; on tin' contrary, tlie narrow 
and ignorant policy of England has been, that such should be re- 
mitti'(i lliithcr as tribute, and apjiropnated to tin' coii(|uerors. In 
short, a conquest India is, and as a coiupicst she has been treated. 
This pernicKiUs tendency and sjnrit ol the (loveriiment is not 
allowed to receive its natural compensatory mitigation by trans- 
fusion of the arts, the examjile, the skill, the intelligence, the cajiital, 
and industry of tlie superior c(iun(ry and race into tlie inlerior. AH 
settling, all c(jloni/ang, all resort to the country, all security of re- 
maining when there, all tnfei lojnn^, is rigoiously jirohibited, except 
to a favoured handful of Euro[)e<ms, who are unlawlidl) bound, by 
indentures, to yield up, as the (Company allege, every privilege and 
birth-right under the terrible alternativeof banishment from properly, 
family, and eonneetioiis, in the event ot giving umbrage to the 
Company, or its servants abroad ! 

' Thus the lo(’al council of (Jovernmeiit, from the naturi' of the 
close anti-colonial and jirojirictary system, feebly checked at best 
by the controlling board of Indian ministers, is naturally and es- 
sentially opposed to the interests of the con([uered ; and it is more 
particularly opposed to the interests of the inliabitaiits of the metro- 
politan cities of British India, because these are jiossessed of more 
intelligence, spirit, and weallh, than the mass of the ])rovinciaI 
population — because they are in some dei>ree protected liy the King s 
courts, and because these cities are the great centres of intercourse, 
trade, and connections with the mother country, M bat checks, 
what guarantees, what inlluences exist, on the [Kirt ol any class ot 
the inhabitants, to countervail such a system, or to work on the 
individuals who compose its little oligarchy of a council ^ Literally 
none. We have not even the beiicht of a Kings chief Judge or 
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Chancellor in that body, as in most royal dependencies where 
there is no colonial assembly. The commanders-in-ebief are civil 
ciphers — the governors diplomatists, who look to the Company for 
the usual close of their services, a pension — the two other members 
are the Company’s own dependents, not merely from habits of long 
life and gratitude for selection, but from present hopes of prolonged 
enjoyment of lucrative odicc, if they give satisfaction, and future 
hopes of succession to directorships at home on the strength of 
solicitude abroad for “ the Company's interest." 

* If we had the nomination, by election among citizens of large 
property, or by any other means, of oven a single member in coun- 
cil to represent and watch over our interests — nay, if there were 
even a single non-military meml^er in coimcil whom we could con- 
sider independent of the (Company, and of that powerful aristo- 
cracy of place,” the civil service, we might be satisfied, for some 
years to come, at least, to leave the power of taxation, and our 
fates and fortunes, in the hands of such a ccmncil. But, constituted 
as that is, and while India remains excluded from almost any share 
of parliamentary or ministerial attention, and leased out to a 
corporation, (a mercantile one especially,) we must loudly claim not 
to be delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the lender mercies of 
such a body, harsh, haughty, arbitrary, partial, and above all secret 
in its proceedings towards the subject, with whom it has, aiid can 
have, no sym])athies — nothing in common. 

^ It is our firm belief that Barliament never contemplated that 
should be so delivered over, or that the j)ower of nnlimitcd taxation 
should be conferred on the local Governments jointly with their 
masters, the Directors and the Board of Control. We find no 
enactment to that effect in any of the statutes. We collect no such 
intention from any thing let fall by members of either House in 
debate •, iK)r is it, indeed, likely that an English Parliament would 
ever delegate such wide-sweeping power to any inferior authority 
whatever. But if its habitual and salutary jealousy of its own 
exclusive power of the purse” had ever given way, so extraordi- 
nary a grant would have been fully, cxjjlicitly, and even apologe- 
tically conferred, instead of being left to be gathered and inferred 
by implication. Yet, on no better foundation rests the power, now 
first assumed, of taxing without limitation of any kind, by authority 
of this Government, (under private sanction of the Court of direc- 
tors and the Board of Control,) within the city of Calcutta.’ 

To this follows a clear and succinct history of the settlement of 
the town or city of Calcutta, showing it to have been entirely of 
English origin, founded before the East India Company elfecicd 
any territorial conquests in Bengal, and before the Emperor of Hin- 
doostan legalized these conquests, by conferring the government of 
them on theCompany j and proving clearly, that from this distinction, 
as well as that of having a King’s court of justice, it W'lis not inteiidi-'d 
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that it, Calcutta, should be subject to the unlimited power of the 
Company’s Government, as the provinces of tlic interior. Of the 
benefits of this exemption, and of the influence of the King’s Court 
at the rrcbidency, the writer thus speaks : 

^ That this legislative circumscription on the vast general powers 
of the Company’s Governments has been most cflectnal, and not a 
useless name, is matter of notoriety. It is a ])raetical veto in the 
hands of the Court, in rpiality of protector of the King’s subjects, and 
guardian of the laws of England against the caprice, sinister inter- 
ests, and love of power natural to all in authority j more natural to 
men who wield despotic power every where beyond this little 
charmed circle ; most natural to delegated propiietary, leasehold, and 
trading governments. It is this litti.k Magua Charta," the 
single rock and refuge of Englishmen in India, in the midst of the 
overwhelming ocean of sordid and arldtrary power, and under the 
desertion and neglect of Ikirliament, which lias raised tliis iiietro- 
j)olis to its present vast and splendid position — which has made it 
the domicile of multitudes of Native capitalists, and of many great 
landholders whose estates are situated in the IMoffussil — and which 
has created, within the memory of man, out of nothing, a prodigious 
and flourishing commercial ])ort.* AVe ask, what of all this would 
have been in existence, had Cakmtta been exposed, unprotected, to 
the fiscal rapacity of a Icascholding (’ompany ? The answer may 
be taken from what we see passing before our eyes, and around us, 
in the less fortunate j)rovinces of our Indian em])ire, in which the 
Company’s thirst for revenue is not restrained by any privileges of 
the subject, or Parliamentary clog, in their powers of indirect tax- 
ation, nor fettered by limitations to the indciinitc absorption of the 
land rents, under a fixed composition of ])crm;inent settlement. 

^ It is to this thirst for more money — to this impatience under 
legal restraints, and under the self-denying ordinance of I^ord Corn- 
wallis, that we owe the present bold attempt to lix us with new and 
indefinite revenue exactions. Hence the heart-burnings at the 
exemptions of Calcutta ; hence the lamentations over the districts 
that were allowed to redeem their indefinite land burdens for a fixed 
heavy quit-rent, and which therefore yield nothing additional by 
periodical renewals of leases and turns of the fiscal seVew, such as 
the Company continue to exercise on their aetjuisitions of later 
date than the permanent settlement, in the face of their own solemn 
and twice-repeated public pledges. Not content with endeavouring. 


* Twenty or twenty-five French bhips alone resort hither annually, 
chiefly for indigo; an article produce<h to the extent of ten or twelve 
millions of Ihs. (worth in Europe about 4,000,000/.) enthrlp hy private 
European intelligence and industry, ivithin fort]/ //cars. 'I’he annual 
capiiul laid out on it by the Calcutta luerchants and capitalists is nearly 
-',000, 000/. sterling. 
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by all ways, to narrow the amount of the protected portions, and 
prevent extension of the system, they prematurely seek to devise 
new and indirect taxes in the shape of excises, transits, town duties, 
house, shop, police and stamp duties, and judicial taxations. For 
such exactions, even the protected districts cannot yet be ripe, until 
the prosperity and accumulated caj)itals of the new-made land- 
holders begin to re-act on the country at large, by giving rise to 
considerable fanners in the place of wretched metayen y and by 
creating a demand and taste for conveniences and comforts. 

^ The sjiirit of taxing, once roused, directs its })erniGious activity 
to other places than tlie protected districts, and the incompatible 
objects are sought of subjecting the country Large to the thousand 
devices of indirect taxation j wliilc, at the same time, the Oriental” 
revenue system is persevered in, of considering that country as a 
vast estate, of which the (Jovernment is landlord, and ought to 
draw the rents, without being acc()untai)le for any surplus, or 
expected to remit any burdens once imposed on the tenantry. 

* The same fatal system is naturally jiuslied into every fresh 
accjuisition of territory, 'i'axation, according to the notions of the 
East, is, by a monstrous inversion of right principle, regarded not 
as a contribution from all, proportioned to prot)crty, for the un- 
avoidable charges of ])rotcction and government, but as a due, a 
property, or right of the state to all it can extort, (leaving a bare 
subsistence to the cultivator,) and out of which no more is to be 
expended for the benetit of tlie subject than is unavoidable. It is 
grievous to see such a notion as this sanctioned by repeated .statutes, 
providing for the i)avmcjit of a stijjulatcd sum of this ‘‘surplus 
revenue” or “tribute” into the JJritish Exche^pierj or, as in the 
last charter, providing for the division and approjiriation of the ex- 
pected booty in certain shares (after paying charges and debts) 
to the Company and to the Crown ; as if it did not bear suliiciontly 
hard on India to have to pay for three governments — the local, the 
directorial, and the controlling — none of them subject to any check 
on expenditure by the unfortunate tax payers, and all of them 
zealously concurring in the exclusion of the Native and Creole popu- 
lation from any share in honourable or lucrative ])ublic employ- 
ment; — all 'concurring in eagerly preventing India from benelitiiig 
by the resort of European cai»ital and skill — in discouraging colo- 
nization or permanent revsidenco, even of the Company’s own ser- 
vants — and in stimulating Europeans of every class to return to 
England, with their accumulations of capital ; so that the internal 
administration of the country is constantly shifting into fresh hands, 
and the exclusion of all sympathies between gov ernors and governed 
consequently rendered complete. 

^ Rut the land revenue is not the only financial monster of India : 
there are two great monopolies not inherited by us from our Mogul 
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predecessors, but rrc<ated ])y English ingenuity,* both of which fall 
with great Severity on a dense population of paupers. One of these 
is particularly grinding, as affecting an article (salt) of ])rimary 
necessity every where, but no where more so than in India, l)eeause 
the indigent Natives exist on tlie poorest of diet — a h;indfiil of rice 
or a cake of toasted Hour, which are neither j)alatal)Ie nor digestil}le 
without the miserable condiment of a pinch of salt. We pass by 
^the details of this odious mono])oly; its cruelties, forced labour, 
'smuggling, demoralization, and invasion of individual rights — the 
unavoidable accompaniments of a system that interdicts all making 
and dealing in salt, except by and for the (Company, in regions that 
produce nothing else, and wh6rc salt low-lands, \ ast jungles, and a 
j)()werful sun, comhinc to ])roduce that article in indetiiute tpiantity. 
Let it be suilicient to state the bare fact, that the salt, of which the 
cost of j)roduction is about ludf a rupee, is bought (at the Com- 
j)any’s sales) by the wholesale merchants for four or live ruj)ees j 
jind ultimately retailed to theunhaj)py consumer on tlie spot at six, 
well adulterated I with impurities, 'fhe oj)ium moiio|)oly is elfeeted 
by an cajually unjustifiable interference with jujinufaclurnig and 
agricultural industry j its culture is jirohibited except at rates fixed 
by the Company, and for the Company’s sole advantage. Its profits 
are several hundred tier cent. 

‘ These mono})olies, however, are now of some half a century’s 
antiipiity, sanctioned by prescriptive and, perhaps, by im])lied recog- 
nition in Acts of Parliament, like the laud tax. Iliit a striking 
proof of the watchful keenness for immediate gain, and for jnishing 
the advantages of an exhaustuig system of levenue to (he utmost, 
may he seen in the eagerness of the Company to extend this system, 
not only to each fresh eompiest, but through the intimidation or 
bribing of “ jrrotccled” princes, into tracts not our own, where such 
monopolies had never before cursed the industry of the inhabitants. 
In our late ac{|uisitions from the Uurman monarchy; the blessings 
ol our salt monopoly and land tax are nbcadif in progress 3 our salt 
system is extending elsewhere in every available dnection j and we 


* The origin of these, as every reader of Indian history knows, was a • 
^'clicine of Clive’s, for adding’ to the jiublie enmhunents of tlie Ik, id 
Civil and Military Servants, at the exjieiise of the poor consumers. The 
lloni^urable Directors indignantly disapproved of sucli barbarous and 
illicit exactions of their servants, and forthwith commanded that the 
profits should he given up — to tiikmsklvks ! — iMill, vol.iii. p..‘<t)7. 

t Such is the poverty of the people, that they jirefer the impure brown 
'^idt, procured by filtrations through the overflowed mud of the salt 
marshes, and by a hasty evaporation, to that obtained from tlui jmrer se.i 
water and solar evaporation : not because they like the earthya*lmi\ture, 
but because the first is accompanied by a jiroportion of bitter and ]mn- 
Rcnt saline compounds; and thus they obtain a greati'r proportion of 
reasoning for their money, in the very small ijuaiitity of the article which 
they cun afford themselves. 
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have prevailed on the independent^ dependent, and semi-dependent 
chiefs of the entire region of Central India, for miserable gratuities, 
to grant us the monopoly of oi)ium in their states, which have long 
been remarkable for this produce. By tiiis arrangement, an exact 
parallel with the justly-ridiculed system of the Dutch, in respect to 
the sj)ice trade, and the command of the whole sea coast, the Com- 
j)any has nearly succeeded in monopoli/dng this valuable drug all 
over India. 

^ Such being the condition of the whole of India, where the Com- 
pany has undivided autliority, or inllucncc ecpially powerful with 
command j — such being the spirit which animates its financiers, the 
jealousy and covetousness may be readily conceived with which they 
regard a little spot like the ancient settlement of Calcutta, preserved 
in some degree from fiscal gripe by British laws, and by a few 
British privileges, under the guardianship of a tribunal which 
has something of the nature of a veto on the acts of the local 
Government. 

‘ The Company have long borne this restraint with impatience, 
and have endeavoured to weaken and destroy its conservative force 
ill regard to property and iierson in various ways. At first, the 
Sutircmc Court was absurdly obstinate and imgnaeious to a degree 
which gave the (Jovernmeni an advantage, and even a popularity, 
in tliat struggle which led to the partial curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion in 1 7H1. Before this, however, the sagacious Warren Hastings 
liad found a (juicter mode of neutrali/ing opposition by gratif}- 
ing some of the Judges with lucrative judicial posts under the 
Compamj, 

‘ Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teigmnouth were little disposed to 
continue the figlit. Lord Wellesley and Chief Justice Anstruthcr 
had been fellow-labourers in the days of antijacobin and antigallican 
phrenzy : owing allegiance to the same patrons, they quietly con- 
verted the designed system of irksome checks on the Govermiieiit 
into a system of courtly connivimcc between the, executive and 
judicial powers, which has subsisted almost to the present day. 
Lord Wellesley, a brilliant and able governor, was the most arbi- 
trary of rulers, and the most intolerant of any thing like 0])jin- 
sition. A characteristic mark of ilie spirit which he infused into 
the Court, is shown in the fact, tliat he first enacted, and Anstruthcr 
first submitted to, a system of “regulating” the press, which 
sheltered the public conduct of British Judges from the commcjits 
and scrutiny of their fellow-citizens. This stigma, (pudet dicere ') 
the Judges have not removed from themselves to the present day.’ i 

* Iinpcy, (diief Justice, was made Chief Judge of the Company'-'' 
principtil Court; and Chambers, Puisne Justice, was made Judge oi a 
captured European foreign settlement near Calcutta. 

t To show now feeble, after all, is the real force of the judicial or 
legislative veto, one memorable instance will suffice, as proving how 
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ITic author of the pamphlet next enters on the legal argument 
against the authority of the Indian Government to tax it‘> fellow 
English subjects at will, and pursues it at great length through all 
its bearings. This, however, is a part of the work in which the 


much may be done by a designing Government towards weakening its 
elfect ; due advantage being taken of times and seasons, ami the eha- 
nveters of the Judges. The press, in the great cities of Calcutta, hJadras, 

* and Bombay, was in all time Irsfitlhj tree, because English law alone 
prevailed there. Yet the press was rralli/ fettered, through the intimida- 
tion Av'ielded by governors, who have the pow(‘r of shippijig otf, and so 
of utterly ruining in one hour, any Britisli-born subject, without reason 
assigned — sul)ject, indeed, to the mockery of Parliamentary responsi- 
bility. But when Creoles and non-BrItish-lforn men began to acquire 
knowledge and property, to edite journals and write' criti([ues, there was 
no method of getting rid of thvm, nor any of putting them douti, except 
by the regular processes of the English lileel law, ])retly severe in itself, 
and always ruinous in itn costa * in a country ^vhere law is thrice as dear 
as in England. Governments, however, have an instinctive aversion to 
the publicity, the canvassings, and the scandal of judicial process, where 
more silent methods may serve their ])urposes ; yet no Governor in India, 
till a Company’s servant (Adam) by chance iilled that i)nst, during a 
brief vacancy in 1823, ventured to insult the King’s Judges, by asking 
them to approve and register, as “ not repugnant to the laws of lingland,” 
an act for summary forfeitures, ;ind licenses of printing picsses, at the 
will of Government, without trial or cause shown. iVn unlooked-for 
accident, how^cver, phiced the whole powers of the Su[)r(>me (amrt in 
the hands of a single Puisnd Judge (Miicnaughten), jind he reailily met 
the wishes of his tcmporimj vontcmporarif in the Governim'nt. Between 
them they got up and registered the ilesired edict. Ttwas confirmed joyfully 
by the Directors and Board of Control, and sanctioned, on appeal, by a 
Privy Council, composed in a great measure ol members sitting judi- 
cially, who had previously approved it in their ministerial capacities :f it 
is now declared Englisli Vws in Calcutta. The Directors and Board ot 
Control, backed by such liigh authority, forthwith enjolneil their go- 
vernors atlMadras and Bombay to get similar edicts ot *\fi«l^c-)naih: 
-lata’* passed by their respective Courts. The Governor ol Bombay 
(Elphinstone) tried, but was met by a signal and di.'-gracefnl repulse ; 
two of the three Judges <lenying that even the authority ot the Privy 
Council could make an edict “ repugnant (as this w as) to the laws ol 
England and the third assenting to the entire illegality and w antonness 
of the measure, and only voting for the registry because he thought 
himself judicially bound by that authority. At Mauras, the more cautious 


* Sir John Malcolm, in tlic politir second edition of his Political History, vol ii. 
p. 20.'t, gives, with all the sansf-Jhnd of a Governor about to be, the rea’ifit lor 
ruining a refractory journalist, by the mere costs of repeated prosecutions-, as 
practised Bucccssfully in India belorc Governois weie arined with the powci of 
deportation. , . 

t In the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of December 18215, which liad sentenee of sup- 
pression passed on it for publishing a list of the members piescnt in this inenior 
able Council, are enumerated four mcinbeis of the Board ol Cojiliol, throe 
Cabinet Ministers, including the Chancellor’s Deputy, TjOrd Slow ell, three Chiefs 
of the Common Law Courts, a civilian, and an Jix-CIuef Justice ol Bengal. 
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people of England in general will take but little interest, though 
it may weigh with Parliament in considering the question j 
and is therefore proper to be .stated as a portion of the Appeal. 
After going through these arguments seriathn, the writer supposes 
some one to a.sk, " Put what have the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
a community, to do wjth this ?’ His answer to which contains the 
following melancholy and humiliating admissions : 

^ The (lovcrnment never condescends to hold communication • 
with us, excc*pt by proclamations, by taxing edicts, and by com- 
mands. its proceedings are kept profoundly secret from us j 
we have no share in its councils, and ought not to be in any wise res- 
jjonsible for, or sufferers by, its failures. I'he person and property of 
every Englishman under its nde lies ;it the mercy of those who 
may imprison and banish us at discretion. \Vc exist here but by 
sufferance j and we are unceasingly and uns])aringly reminded of 
our tenure by the (lovernment and its tools, if ever we murmur 
against its sovereign will and pleasure W e have no voice in the 
nominaticni of tliose .set o\ er us. Prom one end of India to the 
other, no subjed (ff England, Euroj)ean or Indian, has any thing to 
say in the choice of one single functionary, from the councillor or 
judge down to the lowest polic e myrmidon. TS’o aristocracy — no 
corporations — no collegiate bodies — no institutions” — no public 

bodies exist among us, who might inihience Government, or 
through whom Government might hold communication' with its 
sulqects, even in the metropolis, if it were di.sposed to this conde- 
scension AIT* lire foi bidden to cen.sure the public conduct of any 
ill autlmrity, even of our Judges, under pain of destruction to the 
jirinter’s property, and deiiortation of the European offender. APe 
are forbidden to meet in tlie legal and constitutional form, under 
menaces of the like extreme puni.shment, and of the Court of 
Directors’^ “ high displeasure.” ^\'e ha\e not even any orga- 

Govenun* (Munro) dr.-^t houinled indirectly, and refrained from exposing 
himself and his employers to the mortilieution of a public defeat, when 
he found tliat the Judges on that heneh were not likely to consent to the 
registry of the edict, if presented formally. Under this wliimsical 
anomaly, the fruit of mere accident, the press is fettered, “ by Pnglish 
law,” Intlie great metropolis of (’aleutta, and is free, ” hy English law,” 
in the minor settlements of Madra.s and Bombay ! AV here are we to 
seek for the trz/r “ Ihiglish law,” under such eircumstances ? Appa- 
rently ill tin; pa.s.sions, tcmper.s, and iiitrigui's of Judges and Governors! 

Yet even this curious history, and the cireumstanccs under which a 
partial inroad was efl’ected on law and on the ancient rights of tlie 
inhabitants, sufficiently show that the tr/o of the King’s Court is 
some check on the Government, and may be of substantial value in the 
hands of courageous and independent Judges. AVc cling to it, therefore, 
with a pertinacity only eipialied by the anxiety of the Company’s ser- 
vants to break it ilown or sap its efficacy. 

* See the Sheriff’s announcement to the requisitionists, that the 
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nizcd or sure method of communicating our grievances to any of 
the national or Indian authorities in England. And is it from a 
community so situated — at the mercy of a haughty, secret, .and 
arbitrary power, which is only kept under by some slender appre- 
hensions of public odium in England, and harassing discussions 
there, not by any tenderness for ns — is it from such a community 
tliat sympathy is expected for the wants and necessities of nnisters, 
• who own no reciprocal sympathies tow.ards those tluy rule? If 
we are to be taunted every day, as possessing none of the rights of 
a public, even-handed justice, at the least, demands th.at we shall not 
be c.alled upon in time of need to ^).ay the contributions of a 
public, or to testify the feelings of one. Jf we have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them, those who would reduce us to a 
point in the scale so ne.arly apjiroaching the sen ile stale, must be 
content to reap as they sow — to put up with the bad as well as the 
good (pialities of our condit'on.’ 

It is then shown, that, notwithstanding all these disabilities, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta already pay largely in taxes to the support of 
this paternal Government. ‘ Nevertheless,’ say its functionaries, 

' they ought to pay still more.’ To this it is forcibly replied : 

' Ilut we are content to meet the adversary on broader ground, 
and to maintain, not uuTcly that Englishmen jiay enough, but pay 
too much, for the degree and amount of benelits dcaived from the 
Comp.any’s paternal rule. It is the more necessary to mec't this sixth 
proposition fully, because the ])osUion taken uj) is plausil)le, and 
wears even a popular face. If, indeed, the ( ompanv’s si'rvants could 
make good their ground, and satisfy tin* public of England that we 
are cherished and fostered by tlie best of gov ermiumls, yet ungrate- 
fully refuse to pay our just <piota of expense for so many Idessings 
as we taste, with what decent y could we come before Parliament to 
l)iotect us .against a claim so rcason.ible ^ The ((Uid jiro <juo is asked 
of Us 3 nothing can be fairer, lint what is the iimI value of this 
<ptid pro ({uo to an I'higlishmaii in India, not being wuhin the jiale of 
the Company’s service ? If our ingratitude is to be measured by 
the stand.ard of benefits conferred on us, the first process, obviously, 
towards arriving at the truth, is to gauge acdiralely the dimensions 
of these boasted obligations with which w\‘ are graciously loadc'd. 

" This may readily be done by a summary enumeration of the pri- 
vations and the hazards to jierson .and j)ro[)erty, which every Eng- 
lishman dwelling under the East India Comjiany’s bciicficenf flag 
has to endure. If it be said, in palliation of the evils in this fright- 
ful catalogue, that they are the conditions of a servitude wiiich we 
voluntarily take upon us, and if apathy or habit have disciplined 


uieetiiig which he had called was forbidden by Sccret.iry Lu&hiiigtoii, 
under instructions from the Court of Directors of 1806’. 
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down English ears to the point of admitting that to be a sufficient 
excuse for those who inflict such degradations on their distant coun- 
trymen, we have but this to urge in reply : 

' “"SVe emigrated hither by choice, if that be indeed a free option 
which compels the swarming of the hive when population within 
presses on subsistence, and every occupation at home is oversh)cked 
with competitors. We were not wholly ignorant of the disabilities 
which we were to incur abroad j but, forbidden to colonize or settle 
in India, we looked for something of compensation — to exemption 
from certain local burdens, and to the hope of returning, enriched 
ourselves, to enrich our moilicr country. Deeply as we cannot but 
feel the privations and the degradations of our condition, we are not 
now appealing against these j we are but stating facts undeniable in 
themselves, though little known to England. But we do complain, 
and loudly too, that while all these disadvantages are continued in 
undiminished or increasing force, our comjiensation is withdrawn, 
and we arc distinctly menaced with taxation, the amount and shape 
of which, we are told, ib to depend solely on the will and pleasure of 
arbitrary task-makers, who own no sympathies with us, nor we with 
them. If we arc henceforward to be vexed with all the novelties 
and devices of taxation, as in England, grant us that freedom and 
those privileges which alone enable Englishmen to support a burden 
that otherwise would puss endurance.” 

^ The enumeration of disabilities follows : 

M. An Englishman is not free to resort to the British possessions 
in India, but by license, revokable at will by the grantors, (the Com- 
pany,) or by their vser\ants abroad. 'J'he permission is only obtained 
with great difliculty, and as a favour, clogged with forms and fees, 
and with indentures which ate interpreted as tying down the tole- 
rated interloper to submit himself unreservedly to any regulations or 
mandates of the local Clovcrnmcnts, whether binding or not, in 
strictness of law. 

' 2. Being in India, yonr free-born Englishman” is liable to in- 
stant transportation, not merely out of India, but all the way to 
England, as a close prisoner on board a Com])any’s ship, on the foot- 
ing and with no better treatment than a common soldier or sailor, 
unless be can ])ay heavily for better accommodation.* * * § He may be 
sent, ill this way, from India round half the globe, by China i' or 
Bencoolen.t The Indian Governments eonteud, that he may be 
kept closely imiirisoued, for an unlimited time, until they can ship 
him olF.§ All this cruelty and wrong is indicted at the simple will 

* (uise of Fair, transported from Bombay by Governor Elphinstono.— 
West, Justice; Chambers, P. Justice, 

f Case of Fair — supra. 

j Case of Arnot, Calcutta, 1823-4, twice banished. 

§ Case of Axiioi—supra. Case of Dr. Maclean, Calcutta, 1778. Case 
of Duaue, 1792. Lords Wellesley and Cornwallis, Governors-General. 
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And pleasure of atiy Governor, without the obligation of assigning a 
reason to the sufferer, whose property, invested jiiid scattered in all 
imaginable ways, is therefore as much at the mercy of irresponsible 
power as his person. * 

' 3. An Englishman in India is forbidden to travel, or to go ton 
miles distance from Calcutta, Madras, or llombay, without special 
leave : if found beyond that limit, without the requisite passports, 
lie may be seized by the meanest retainer of the Government, impri- 
soned, and sent back to his bounds. Refreshing Proclamations to 
this effect are periodically issued f in all the gazettes, with a view, 
perhaps, of keeping up the respect for the European character in the 
eyes of the Natives of India, which the Clompany are prompt to 
assure us (when it suits their purpose) is so essential to the support 
of our empire of opinion !” Independently of tlie wantonness and 
folly of this local restriction, so dearly cherished by the Compjuiy 
audits servants abroad, we ask, with what shadow ofjustice is it that 
Secretary Prinsep claims to (;all on Englishmen, who are thus con- 
fined to Calcutta, and barred from free access, for themselves and 
their industry, to the provinces, for taxes and contributions to gene- 
ral and provincial pur})oscs of state government’ The petitioners 
broadly affirm, that one of the reasons why Parliament could not 
mean to subject them to general taxation, was, Ijecause they were 
tliiis precluded from general access to the provinces. On this argu- 
ment they strongly rely j and, in proof of the correctness of Uieir 
view of the intention of Parliament, they (piote the remarkable fact, 
iluit the only duties distinctly and specilicjilly imposed on them are 
tlie customs of their port of Calcutta, and the house-tax, for munici- 
pal and police purposes, imimscd by the King’s justices of peace for 
the city. 

^ 4. An Englishman is not only forljiddeii to resort to or pursue 
his private occupations in any district without s|)ecial license from 
a secretary, but he may not so much as pass on business or j)leasure 
into an adjacent district without similar permission. All those li- 
censes may be cajjriciously recalled at will. It is jicedless to add, 
they may be abused by local authorities to purposes of official inque 
or private quarrel, where one party only has the ear of Government 
and in a frame of society in which all ollicc ;ind authorit}^, pro\ inciul 
ns well as metropolitan, from the top of the scale to the bottom, — 
political, judicial, fiscal, commercial, and police, may be accural ely 
described as the patrimony of a })articular caste. That caste, edu- 
ented apart from others, and in early youth trained to the peculiar 
habits and ideas of the service for winch it is destined, rises in em- 


* ( asc of Buckingham, Calcutta, dciiortcd hy Adam, Acting 

Governor-General. 

t Fora Bengal specimen, sec Appondi,x No. XVJIJ. 'fiiohcof Madras 
iina Bombay, where the Governors arc Compam/s own servants^ are still 
severe and overbearing. 
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ployrftent by seniority j and the members are naturally imbued with 
a strong esprit-de-corps in favour of their own order, and with' an 
opposite feeling for “ interlopers." Many of these intruders in the 
provinces, in point of personal qualifications, as well as the accidents 
of birth and fortune, tread too closely on the heels of the district 
functionaries to be regarded as desirable neighbours ^ their eyes, too, 
are more open to what passes around them than those of the obse- 
quious Native population, lleing greatly dependent on the cordiality, 
and goodwill of the Native and Creole inhabitants, among whom 
they exercise their industry and dilFuse their capital, a sense of com- 
mon interest, if no higher motive be present, engenders mutual sym- 
p.'ithies, and gives the European planter a natural weight in his dis- 
trict, by no means agreeable to the man in ofliec, if he be a person 
of ordinary mind. But for the strict fetters on the liberty of discus- 
sion, which happily turn the balance again in favour of authority, 
there is no telling how much benelit might not be mischievously 
wrought out of this inconvenient rivalry between the two classes of 
functionary and non-functionary Europeans, in the hands of a bene- 
volent and impartial government. The almost universal hostility of 
the functionary class towards the press may be comprehended with- 
out much dilliculty j but a simple man might jiossjbly marvel why 
the same hostility should be felt by the benevolent masters of this 
class, and still more so by the masters of those masters at the dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles ! 

^ 5. An Englishman in India may not manulacturc salt or opium, 
two of its great staples •, he may not even openly purchase salt at 
the Company’s jmblic sales j he may not deal in any foreign opium 
or salt j he may not trade in tea without a license j his sugars and 
rums, and other ])roduce, are excluded from com})etition with the 
West India and Mauritius produce at home, and even in New South 
Wales. 

^ 0. An Englishman may not settle, colonise, invest his fate or his 
fortune, in the soil of India ■, he must not hold or farm lands. This 
is the great and standing law of the land, enacted in 17D3, and con- 
lirmcd again and again by the Company, who regard this, and tlic 
power of summary deportation, as the corner-stones of their exist- 
ence. One or two rare and special exceptions, slowly granted lur 
clearing a salt wilderness, or trying an experimental plantation, do 
but conlirm the general rule j but till that rule is abolished utterly, 
no agricultural advancement can have place in India, and we must 
go on, content with producing bad sugar and worse cotton ! 

^ 7. Englishmen in India may not meet together in bodies to con- 
sult for their common protection or advantage, without special leave 
from Government. How likely it is that such license will be given, 
(except for the usual, and always agreeable purposes, of besmearing 
with valueless adulation their rulers, past, present, and future,) luay 
be seen by the obstacles of every sort which, on the present occasion. 
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have been thrown in the way of the petitioners to I’arliament. It is 
true, they have persisted in meeting ; and a petition has been perse- 
vered in by an imex})ccted effort of unanimity jind spirit, tiuit lias 
struck a note of alarm through the whole ranks of Government 
functionaries 3 but this high effort has been achieved under peril of 
the ^^niGU DiscLEAsuKK ” of the Mock Majesty of Leadenlnill 
Street,'^' denounced against the delimjiients, in menacing letters to 
jthe Sheriff of Calcutta, and proclamations in the Government Ga- 
zette. High displeasure," in the dialect of the Company, being 
interpreted into plain English, means deportation of the Eurojiean 
offenders j and if these hajijien to have been too numerous and re- 
spectable to render so sweeping a vindication of insulted dignity safe 
or prudent, we have to thank the fears, and not the good intentions, 
of those who possess, beyond question, under 53 Geo. HI., full 
power to turn every European out of the country, by a simple war- 
rant to a town-major, under band and seal. 

^ 8. Europeans in India are not only intimidated from giving free 
vent to their opinions in speech and writings they are, further, ex- 
pressly forbidden to communicate their thoughts by printing, under 
pain of banishment and ruin, wliich, in offences of this nature, have 
often been shown to be no empty threat. The circumstances under 
wliich this prohibition was obtained by a Company’s Governor, from 
a King's Judge, have been stated elsewhere. Here it may sulHce to 
call the attention of thinking men to the mischievous effects of this 
gagging bill on the jiopulation of India, whose persons and property 
are, more or less, at the mercy of so many men, linked together in 
authority, all over the country — men who have so little to fear from 
sujicriors of their own caste, for any abuses or vexations they may 
commit, and who arc restrained only (where they are restrained at 
all) by dread of public opinion, llyjiocrisy or fatuity may assert 
that the press of England is an efficient check of Indian misrule, as 
if that engine could be brought into effectual play without being fed 
by information, and directed by opinions fully and freely expressed 
on the spot ! or, as if it had been found so easy a matter heretofore 
to divert the smallest portion of Jinglish sympathy or newspaper 


* Let the reader judge of the spirit which animates twenty-four English 
gentlemen in the iiinetecnth century, in their administration of a great 
dependency of the empire, by the following quotation : 

‘Those orders’ (of the Directors) ‘render it imperative on the local 
Government to prohibit “ all dcUheratire assemblies’^ of persons residing in 
India under the license and protection ’ {protection!) ‘of the Ilonour- 
nhle Company, ami more especially such as have for their avo^ved object 
the consideration of the extent of the pawn's of the Supreme (jovernment.’ 
Secretary Lushington to Sheriff Elowden, 10th of IMay, lHt27. Appen- 
dix, No. IX. Query — After this specimen, will Earliament renew the 
Company’s lease?’ 

Oriental Herald, Vol IG. 
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vigilance from nearer and dearer interests and passions at home, to 
the distant and uninteresting concerns of India ! 

' In all the discussions that have lately taken place on this import- 
ant topic of the Indian j)rc8s, its wily adversaries have incessantly 
and successfully laboured to give a political character to the ques- 
tion, and so to work on the fears and the piissions of the most 
thinking people ” of England, who know little, and care less, about 
India,' and are content to surrender their judgments to the guidance 
of the very men who have a manifest and sinister interest in extend- 
ing their own power, and silencing all remonstrance and com- 
plaint. * 


* TotliOvSc who gravely discoucse to us of a colonial pro-consul’s after- 
responsibility to courts, privy councils, or Lords and Commons, we may 
be periuittcd to answer uith a smile; or, if that be indecorous, we may 
simply remind them, that not merely the onlinary charges of Knglish 
law, but triple costs, are inflicted on the plainlitf who shall fail in hih 
action; and that, considering the power ot the adversary, and the dis- 
tance of time and place, it is next to im))ossil)le a complainant should 
not fail in procuring evidence of legal Malice, such us alone will satisfy 
the technical scruples of Kiug’sBeneh fudges. As to (lie Privy Council, 
or Parruimentury Coniifiiltecs, a majority of tliemeiiibers on any occunioii 
will consist of the very functionaries vvlio have already sanctioned 

the wrong in their executive capacities.* As for Parliament itself, with 
due reverence be it spoken, when may poor and helpless individuals 
hope for justice from that illustrious body against the powerful India 
Company, or a noble Governor ? Too true it is, that ever since the 
creation of a Ministerial Board of (-ontrol, there is no longer the dis- 
position to scrutinize the opurcssions of the Company or their servants ; 
with every act of tliese the President of the Board of Control naturally 
identifies himself, and INI inisters with Ium, and the majority of Parlia- 
ment with t/iem. 

There is, in truth, no check on the abuse of this monstrous power of 
transportation, but the temper and personal gentleness occasionally of a 
Governor, with some apprehciisiveiiess of public opinion in Kngland, 
when fortunately the Governor happens to be a nobleman, having an 
English reputation at stake, and habituated to pay some deference to the 
feelirigs of his countrymen. As to Compuiiy’s servants, who have spent 
their lives in India, and to whom notoriety, even for abuse of power, is 
often the only chance tliey have of being known in England at all, they 
are but too ready to exercise this atrocious violence, whenever power 
falls into their hands and opportunity serves. We have seen one of them 
wield it^ to intimidate refractory jurors or magistrates, f and another 
einploy it to consummate the ruin of a mercantile house which had the 
misfortune to incur “ high displeasure.”| In truth, it is an engine of 
power too monstrous to be intrusted in the hands of any man, or any 


* Case of Biickingliam. Appeal to the King in Council, 1825 ; and twice to 
the House of Cominons, 1824-26, 
t Case of Parry, at Madras, 1809-10.— Barlow, Governor, 
j Case of Lamb and Rumbold, 1823. Hyderabad Papers, Williain Palmar 
imd Coo^Adam, Governor- General j Metcalfe, Resident, 
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^ 9. An Englishman in India, besides being deprived of the chief 
benefits of the Habeas Corfms Act, by means of the wide and sweep- 
ing engine of summary transportation without trial, is further de- 
prived of the advantage of trial by jury, in all civil cases. The 


set of men ; — it is applicable to every illegal or odious purpose ; — it may 
iscrve to dispose of a troul)le.somc litigant, who presumes to question 
•civil matters in the King’s Court with (joverninent or the Company’s ser- 
vants;* and it is as useful to juinish those whom law would not casti- 
gate, f as to get quietly rid of those whom law might visit too severely 
it has been known to stand in (he place of a society for the suppression 
of vice — to exert its virtuous ijidignation against the frailties of females 
in humble life, or to frown on the illicit importation of a “stage 
player.”§ It is but tlie other day we have seen intimidation in this 
shape brought into play against the abhorred free trade, by the most ab- 
surd and extravagant peUty government in all the world — that of Penang; 
which, atUong numberless oth(*r vexations, has chosen to cominenee 
questioning the titles to residence of the enterpri-ing adventurers from 
liiverpool and Inuidon, who have raised out of nothing that new and 
ilourisliing seat of commerce, Singapore. 

The mischiefs of Ibis detestal)le power of summary banishment are 
not to be measured by ils comjdeted and published acts only, l)iit by its 
terrors, its open menaces, || or well-iimlerstood Idnfs. It is as corrupt- 
ing to those who employ it, as degrading to the unhappy victims against 
whom it is directed. It stands naked and alone in the place of all law, IT 
supersedes all necessity of good government, and is the consolation and 
refuge of all evil judges or inejd or cui])able administrators ; — it si- 
lences honest opinion, puts down indepcmlent criticism, intercepts useful 
information, quiets the vehemence of defence, and gags the clamours of 
oomplaiiit. The hackneyed grounds on which it is pretended to be justi- 
fied, arc all of them contemptible and unreal, existing only in the terrified 
imaginations of the weak, or the devices and desires of the wicked ; 
for he is wicked who loves power over his fellows for power’s sake : 
and, disguise it how we will, love of power, and nothing else, is the true 
object for which the Company and its servants cling so tenaciously to 
this precious remnant of exploded monopoly. Sooner or later, the 
odious power, however, mast be giyen up, or r/v7/bc wrung from them by 
the roused spirit of England: until that couMimmation shall take etfect, 
it is frivolous to talk, and fruitless to hope, for really good government 
or for substantial improvement in India. 


* Proceedings nt Madras, 1809-10 — Carnatic Debts. — Barlow, Governor ; 
Strange, Chief Justice. 

t Case of the two brothers, Betts, indigo planters, deported for a breach of 
the peace, wliich the law would have visited with fine or imprisonment in a 
Creole or Native ; 1824, Bengal. — Lord Amherst, Governor- General. 

I Cases of Lindsay for swindling, and of the three Pederasts, Bengal.-- 
1820-21. — Lord Hastings, Gov'ernor-General. Cases of Revely'and of Hali- 
hiirton, the Sheriff of Prince of Wales’s l.sland, both private merchants, 1827. 
Fullerton, Governor. 

§ Case of Lee Lewis, Bengal, 1791. 

II Cases of Buckingham, Bombay, 1816. — Nepean, Governor ; ofSerampor 
Missionaries, Bengal, 180S. — LordMinto, Governor-General. 

K Cases of Williamson, Bengal, 1796. — Shore, Govcrnor-Genertl ; ofLeet- 
hart, Bengal, 1809. — LordMinto, Governor-General. 
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B^hch of Judges too'k on themselves, on their first arrival in 1774, 
to exercise the functions of civil jurors, under a construction of the 
Royal Charter, Mdiich was strenuously disputed at the time, both at 
their own bar, and in fruitless petitions to Parliament. The only 
good reason assigned for the usurpation was the scarcity of compe- 
tent men to sit on juries — an objection which ho longer exists in 
Calcutta.’^ It is an undoubted grievance for an Englishman to be 
barred of this important birthright. There are many issues of fact,' 
connected with eijuity suits, and there are numerous questions of da- 
mages between parties which can never be adjusted satisfactorily but 
by the verdict of fellow-citizens.f 

' If a system of indirect taxation, enforced by actions and penal- 
ties, and exchequer proceedings, such as this Stamp Act abundantly 
promises us, shall be established, this grievance will be infinitely 
aggravated, since the Government will become, in fiict, parties in a 
multitude of civil suits with indiv iduals, which it would be contrary 
to all constitutional law and justice to leave in the hands of two or 
three Judges, holding their jdaccs at the pleasure of the Indian 
Minister — the approver of tlie law. 

' There have been, and there are, individuals on the Indian Bench 
who would do honour to any Court in England; but history 
already tells us of some, and docs not yet tell us of others, con- 
cerning whom so much could not safely be said. 

" It is not the least inconvenience of the systeni, that the Bench, 
when full, only consists of three Judges — a despicable economy 
having lopped off the fourth. In consequence, deaths and perio- 
dical retirements, (without any provision for liliing vacancies ou the 
spot,) leave us frequently with only two Judges, and not unfre- 
quently with but one on the bench. Even wkh two present, the 
judgments of the Court and its verdicts, in quality of Jury, arc the 
judgments and verdicts of a single Judge— the senior. At his 
mercy, for the time being, lie laws and liberties,! person, property. 


• Mr. Wynn’s Jury Bill, 182G, excellent so far as it goes, provides 
an abundant supply of erhninur^mov^ but says nothing of n’ctY juries. 

t An innocent man, libelled, is (leterre<l from bringing his action — the 
only mode of truly clearing Ids character, (as it adinits'of justifleation,) 
because he is taunted as seeking a bench verdict, and being afraid to go 
before \ijiiry. It he mdicts the libeller before a jnry^ he is taunted with 
taking a course which Tiinders all justification of the libel ! ! 

t Strange, C. J., Madras, 1801), (two Judges present, and Sullivan, 
r. J., strongly dissenting,) ruled that Governor uarlow should be suf- 
fered to prevent the printing of a trial in which a Jury had given a ver- 
dict obnoxious to his Government. 

Maenaughten, P. J., (alone on the Bench,) Bengal, 1823, passed the 
law for subjecting (he press to Government Licenses, revocable at plca- 
.8ure; while a full Bench, at Bombay, (182G, West, C. J.,) declared the 
game regulation repugnant to law ! 
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and even life, inasmuch as the sole prerogative of pardon, or com- 
niutatioa in criminal matters, is vested, not in the JCxecutivc, but in 
the Court itself. Nor should it be forgotten, in estimating this 
grievance of a scanty Bench, that from the systematic negligence 
and apathy about Indian atlairs wliich so remarkably characterise 
the legislation of England for this great dependency, the Court is 
left to exercise a far wider power of interpreting,^ detining, and 
•making laws, than consists with sound principles, or becomes the 
judicial office in well-regulated policies. 

* 10. An Englishman, in India, is liable to imprisonment for life, 
in the event of failure in business, as there are no bankrupt or 
general insolvent laws in force. He is entirely at tbe mercy of 
any creditor and this is one of the perils, or hazards, or disabi- 
lities of his condition in India, com[)arcd with his position in his own 
country. It is a disadvantage from which the nativ es in the pro- 
vinces are comparatively free. 

'11. To sum up the catalogue of disadvantages, either directly 
imposed by the acts of the authorities at home and on the spot, or 
suffer^ to remain in force, without any zealous endeavour of the 
highly- influential (Jovernments in India to have these disadvantages 
removed, Englishmen in India have no voice in the choice of any 
men, or any measures j no organs for holding communication, or 
expressing their thoughts and wishes to the powers that be, here or 
in England. They are now declared liable to secretly devised taxa- 
tion, unlimited in kind or degree ; they exist but by suircrance in 
the country, and arc subjected to the closest surveillance and jea- 
lous watchfulness while they remain. If they are [irotccted by the 
military power of the (Tovernment from the jiersonal perils and 
hazards of war, their property is subjected to the most violent and 
sudden fluctuations, by the financial measuies conseipient to rash, 
ill-managed, or unsuccessful hostilities. Even in times of profound 


* Case of Nundcoinar, 177fi- English Statute Law of forgery de- 
clared applicable to India. Irnpey, (^. J., convicted and executed him. 
The Statute Geo. II. has since been declared 7iot to apply to India! and 
forj^ery is punished only with tiun^porlation. Sec Mill, vol. iii. [i.bGd. 

Case of Grant, Bengal, IHOfl, Ilussell, (k J. l^aw ol arson declared 
applicable. Capital conviction followed on this boyish frolic of a inis- 
chievous Cadet 1 Sentence coimmited to transportulion to i\cw South 
Wales. 

Cases of Duane, 17fl3, Bengal, (Jhamhers, CW^ ; and Arnot, Bengal, 
1823, Macuaughten, B. J. (two Ju<lges present). Similar cases of Habeas 
Corpus, to decide if Govermuent could imprison indefinitely, 'I'he two 
decisions contradictory to each other in every point ! Query — Wliich is 
note the true law ? 

Sec cases, recently, of landed tenures, (1827, Grey, f . •!., Bengal,) the 
subiect of petition now before Parliament, as having unsettled alHoruicr 
decisions. See also numerous cases in the Supreme Conn, declaring, 
pro rc nata, what English laws were and were not applicable to India, 
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peace, when the public treasury is overflowing, and surpluses and 
tributes are under remittance to England, individual property is ex- 
posed to sudden, unequal, and extreme fluctuations, owing to the 
cautious and profound secrecy with which a reserved and haughty 
Government — as if to show, in the strongest light, the 0 })positi()n 
• of interests between its subjects and itself — devises and executes its 
financial operations on the public debt. 

‘ In countries where the government reflects, and represents the* 
governed, measures for raising or paying olf loans, and for in- 
creasing or reducing rates of public interest or exchange, are con- 
ducted with a publicity which gives time and opportunity for 
deliberation and clioice 3 which has the eflect of more or less 
equalizing and distributing the individual losses which must follow 
in the train of such financial arrangements, however necessary and 
laudable. Linder our close system of Indian (iovernment, very 
opposite effects are produced 3 and these bear by so much the more 
severely on Englishmen, because they cannot invest their fortunes 
in landed estates, but are obliged to have recourse to the public 
stocks, as the best available ^ecurity for trust funds, settlements, 
partnerships, societies, foundations, and the like. 

* Such, then, are some of the privations, disabilities, and disadvan- 
tages, under which Englishmen suffer in India. This is the sort of quid 
pro quo — these the blessings enjoyed under the Company’s protec- 
tion in India — for which, it is gravely said, they ought to testify so 
much gratitude, and to jiress forward eagerly with offers of the la^t 
shilling, whenever it shall please their honourable lords and masters 
to require the sacrilice ! 

' Of a truth, it behoved the liengal Secretary, and it will now be 
incumbent on the partisans of the i^ast India Company, to draw a 
very highly-coloured picture indeed of the benefits of their ‘system 
of government, if they would set olf a counterbalance to the detail 
of hardships here sketched out. That detail has not been volun- 
teered by us, or brought forward in the vain expectation of imme- 
diate relief. Our hopes of this must be postponed till the period 
shall arrive when the Company seek, as seek they will, a renewal 
of all their privileges and all their power, at the expiration of their 
present lease. That will be the season when they must render an 
account of their long stewardship ; when they may be challenged, 
with effect, to the pmof of the good they have done to all tlie 
classes of the King’s'Ubjects, over whom they have been permitted 
to exercise desiwtie ^ sway. 


* This designation of the Company’s claim to power, as despotic,” 
is none of our inventing, but taken from the mouths of their own hired 
pleaders, as any one may satisfy himself by reading the India House 
Debates in 1824, and the Privy Council Arguments of 1825, on the 
Press question. ITie speeches of their Counsel, a certain Mr. Iinpey, at 
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' Our present task has been put upon us, at this time and place, 
by the plausible bold pretension, conveyed in Secretary Prmsep’s 
assertion, that whereas we enjoy so many advantages under the 
Company’s flag, it is '‘just," that we, who pay '' nothing" in return, 
should henceforward pay much. 

‘ We have, therefore, been obliged to show, not only that we 
already do pay very heavily, but that, nstead of recpiiring advan- 
tages, wc suffer manifold and weighty' disadvantages. Where is 
our return for those payments — where our compensations for those 
evils ?’ 

It would hardly seem necessary to add any thing to this, to show 
the urgent necessity of immediate interference on the part of the 
Legislature, to amend such a state of things as this ; but we must 
subjoin what follows : — 

‘This much, at least, is notorious in Ikngal ; — 

‘ 1. Enormous arrears of causes are still undecided in the Courts. 

‘2. No attempt has been made to give the body of the people 
the smallest share in the administration of justice, by their own 
ancient jury or arbitration system. 

‘ 3. No attempt at .systematic legislation has been made ; the 
old confused medley of Mohammedan, Hindoo, and British laws 
prevails, already swelled to an inordinate bulk, henelicial to lawyers, 
but not to clients. 

‘ 4. Arbitrary detentions, and holding to bail of persons suspected 
of being suspicious— of starving parties and indigent witnesses, for 
indefinite periods, still prevail. 

‘5. Justice is not cheap and accessible to the poor j it comes not 
as in such a primitive condition of society it should come, “ to every 
man’s door.” 

'6. Institution fees, and other taxes on justice, in every stage, 
though acknowledged by all economists and philosoj)hers to be con- 
trary to all sound principles, often productive of the greatest injus- 
tice, and though of doubtful legality, flourish in all their former 
vigour. 

‘ 7. Venality and corruption, to a frightful extent, exist in the 
subordinate and stipendiary branches of the police and the courts. 
It is notorious that persons robbed, in many cases, carefully conceal 
the fact, through fear of losing time, and sending good money after 
bad. # 

' 8. Violence and arbitrary punishments prevail, as they naturally 

the former place, are edifying for the boldness with which this claim is 
asserted. He says, “While we have the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India, that Government must always be despotic ; it has 
been so : it will always be so !” — Debate at the India HousCi Uth July, 
1824.— Oriental Herald for August, 1824. 
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mqst,, where such sweej)inG: power and influence, with checks so 
feehle,j?u:e intrusted to, remote local authorities. 

* 9: The Oovernment evinces, in the rare cases which individuals 
havecefura^e to brin^ to its notice, coldness and ajjathy, to say the 
least,' in investigating- coinj)laints, and an habitual leaning to the 
support of aulhority— the very reverse of what ought to be its dispo- 
sition, where all the liinctionaries, liigh and low, are members of a 
privileged class.* 

^ 10. V^igour beyond the law” is still put in force, to take the 
place of ecjual laws j and j)articularly against olfcnding or obnoxious 
Europeans in the provinces. t 

' 11. No material step has been taken, though so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. James 8tuarl, (hrforc he became a Director, at lea^l,) 
and so many other excellent authorities, towards throwing the po- 
lice, and the preservation of the peace, into the liands of its natural 
conservators — the native gentry of sui)erior intelligence, education, 
and influence. 

^ The higher classes of Natives are still carefully excluded, 
iiotwUhstaiidiiig the advice of the ablest men in India, from every 
participation in om})loyments of a high, lucrative, and honourable 
description. All such me jealously reserved for the coiu|uerors ; and 
by this, and the puerile or b\pueritieal dread of Europefin coloni/ai- 
tion,! ‘Vll gradual amalgainati(ui and fusion of the European, Native, 
and mixed races, is etfectually hindered. 


* See the printed nienioriuls to the ('onrt of Directors hy Hay, 
an Indio^o planter, v. Wollcn, lH2fl. Beelier (Jolin), an Aiy«»lo-Asi- 
utic (Jontruetor, v. Blunt, 1827. Dase of the son of the excelleut, hut 
obnoxious llainiiiuliuu Roy, c. IMolony and olheis, 1827. 8ee printed 
eases of Middleton, 1825, a/id Beeher (('liurles), 182(i, v. Blunt. 

k Ca:;c of the brothers, Betts, 1821, Indigo planters, arbitrarily sent 
away in the critical height oftheinnanulacturing season, and transported. 
The Court of Directors were gl.id to hu^li up this transaction, hy an im- 
mediate pcrinissiou to the injuied parlies to return to India, as they 
hushed lip Mr. Arnut’s, hy a gift of 1,51)0/.; but the sufferers had been 
ohlif^d to S(‘ll their jdantalions at a ruinous loss, ("ase of Bamb 
(W. ralme.r and Co.,) 182.'!, deported, hut allowed in 182G to return ; 
and since mocked hy the prospect of redress, still withheld. No case of 
Oppression and ruin ever occurred, even in Indian annals, that more 
loudly calls for justice: it will remain an eternal blot on the CompcUiy, 
and on the memory of Governor Adam. 

Be it noted here, once for all, that, in arguing the colonization 
question, the Company’s ailvocates always sophistical ly affect to consider 
it as if the introduction of a numerous class of wliite labourers was the 
thing contended for. Not so 1 We only oonteiul for admitting freely the 
few who can afford the cost and ri.sk of emigrations to India ; and of 
maintaining themselves when they arrive. The Courts and Laws are siif- 
flciently strong to prevent the possibility of mch colonists depriving the 
Natives of their land or property, unless with their consent for value re- 
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13. The Anglo-Indian Creoles are retained in the most de- 
pressed condition — excluded from all branches of the Company’s 
service, and all valuable public employment. If a more liberal 
statesman, such as Lord Hastings, takes advantage of a time of 
need to introduce a selected few, even into the irrei^iilars of the 
Company’s army, as in 1817, they are deprived of their commissions, 
and ungratefully, mischievously, and insultingly dismissed, (with 
• breathless haste,) by the Court of Directors, who love no intruders 
on that monopoly of patronage, which, in a body so constituted, is 
abused to individual gratilication and family benefit, instead of being 
exercised by the Collective Court as a public trust. Almost every 
dispatch from the Directors contains an affronting repetition of their 
scrupulous jealousy in excluding any taint of Indian blood from their 
service j and each such repetition is proclaimed, in their gazettes 
and general orders, in the most public and galling manner :* and 
this, notwithstanding the warning held out by the impressive lessons 
of America ! 

‘ 14. The Company continue, up to this hour, to violate their 
most solemn and not-forgotten pledges of a permanent land assess- 
ment in their western provinces, and persist in pushing the rack-rent 
system to the uttermost wherever they can. 

* 15. In many places, particularly under the favourite Madras re- 
gime of Sir T. Munro, the collector of revenue exercises judicial or 
police functions — an union truly unnatural any where, but most of 
all so where the revenue consists of the rent of land, and of monopo- 
lies of articles of the first necessity. The power of inflicting corpo- 
ral punishment for revenue offences is vested in these collector- 
prefects of police and their assistants. 

" 16. The vocation of a Native advocate remains a degraded and 
dependent one ^ for the j)ractiti()ner admitted by favour is, on the 
loss of that favour, easily got rid of.t Even Anglo-Indians, though 
especially fitted for this post, if encouraged to devote themselves to 


ccived ; if it were otherwise, what can he easier or fairer than to make 
the judicial system strong enough for this purpose ? All other inter- 
meddling with the course of emigration is purely a mischievous and dis- 
guised love of monopoly and arbitrary power, under affectation of huma- 
nity and justice. 

* The words used, and regularly published in the (lOvernmentLazette, 
are : that A. B. may be admitted into their service, “ provided he is not 
the son of a Native Indian.” This dis<iualification extends, by an adop- 
tion far from creditable, even to the royal army; and, in practice, is car- 
ried down to legitimate children, the grandsom of Imlian females. 

t Case of Mahtab Roy, a vakeel, or advocate, in the Court at Cuttack, 
1826, illegally dismissed by the Commissioner ; restored, on petition, by 
the Superior Court at Calcutta, and legally dismiss«ul (as soon as rem- 
!?tated) by the Cuttack Judge, “ with the sanction of the Commissioner I 
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it> inherit too much independence from the paternal stock, and are 
practically excluded. 

‘ 17 . Organized depredation and gang-robbery, accompanied with 
cruelty and murder, are not yet put down these are fostered by 
the general poverty and depression of the population, especially in 
seasons of distress or scarcity, and not a little kept alive by the de- 
moralizing habits of smuggling — a natural effect of the Company’s 
monopoly of salt. The temptation is irresistible where the cost of , 
production (in remote and wild swamps) is scarcely one tenth of the 
artificial market price. 

M8. In fine, what has been done with all the Company’s influ- 
ence, and presumed paternal anxiety for their subjects of all classes, 
towards obtaining a decent speedy adjudication in England of ap- 
peals from their own and the royal courts of India ? Many years 
elapse before judgments can be had, at the hands of an ill-adapted 
tribunal of gratuitous and otherwise occupied Judges, such as that 
which goes by the name of the King in (Jouncil meanwhile, se- 
curities and suitors die, or languish, or abandon from despair, and 
from failure of the needful munitions of this distant and expensive 
warfare ! Have tjie Company stirred a step towards the amendment 
of this crying evil ? or do they wait supinely till moved thereunto by 
judges abroad, who have little interest in such ulterior matters, or 
by governments that have less i 

* Under such a state of things, it may well be necessary to clap 
strict fetters on the tell-tale press ! But how does all this square 
with Secretary Prinsep’s intrepid predication of “ strict administra- 
tion of justice ?” unless, indeed, words arc to stand for things, forms 
for essences, and a cumbrous and costly apparatus of judges and tri- 
bunals, towering in imposing gradations, is to be taken as an equi- 
valent, in full, for cheap and substantial justice ? — Such is our case. 
Although the history of many past years gives but slender grounds 
for expectation, that cither the rarliaincnt or people of England 
will be diverted from their undivided attention to nearer or dearer 
domestic interests, into any very vehement degree ol sympathy for 
their fellow-subjects in the remote East, still we do entertain some 
small hope, that the near approach of the great impending battle for 
the renewal of the Company’s charter may, perchance, kindle some 
little spark of interest in behalf of this neglected step-child — India. 
But even if wc were without this slender hope, we should nevertheless 
think it our bounden duty to put on public record, by means of our 
respectful petitions and remonstrances to Parliament, this our 
Immble protest against proceedings, which we view with alarm, as 
the commencement of an unlawful, rapacious, novel, and oppressive 


* Case of Imlach, Indigo planter, 1822 ; Paymaster Monk, 1826 j Re- 
)orts of Shakspear (John,) llaihed and others, on the robberies and mur- 
lers of the western Phugs. 
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system of taxation. We protest, moreover, against the secrestj, in 
particular, which has marked this conspiracy against our property, 
by those to whose delegated rule it is our misfortune to be consigned, 
without adequate protection against their ])ower, or safeguards 
against their jealousy of those ancient rights and charters which 
Calcutta has held from the Crown and Legislature of Lngland for 
more than a century.' 

• The writer, antici|>ating the odium and obloquy which will fall 
on all those advocating resistance to this imposition, however re- 
spectable they may be, exhibits the reasons why the authorities in 
India are likely to do tlicir utmost to misrepresent all opposition to 
their will, and then says : 

^ With respect to the home authorities, who must have given at 
least a formal sanction to this new taxing project, something more 
may be said in their defence. Tlie Directors not unnaturally ac- 
quiesced in the recommendation from abroad, and t)rob:ibly without 
having had any grave legal doulits strongly suggested to them. 
"I'hey were flushed, licsides, with recent victory, .and had just tram- 
pled under their feet the contumacious and despoiled Hitckinoiiams, 
Arnots, Fairs, Lamrs, Rumrolds, ano Farmers, d'hey might 
well imagine that the growing spirit of independent thinking in India 
was laid for ever 3 otherwise, if they had entertained misgivings as 
to the success of their claim to tax their loving subjects, they w’ould 
surely have had recourse for legal advice to tlie great law oflicers of 
the Crown, instead of reposing themselves on the domestic counsels 
of second-rate constitutional sages. The Hoard of Control, in its 
turn, might be still more excusable for whatever sanction it gave to 
tlie new taxation project, recommended, as that came to their body, 
from the double authority of the Directors and of the Government 
abroad — and fortified (doubtless) by the approbation of the Advo- 
cate-General in Bengal. Whether those high authorities in EngLuid 
will now feel very deeply indebted to (he Indian rulers and tinan- 

- ciers, who have rashly led them into their present false position, 
may be doubtful, or more than doubtful : but the Company, at least, 
can scarcely be very grateful for the large portion of public notice 
which may chance to be attracted towards them and their measures. 
They are, naturally, a modest and retiring corporation, and it is not 
at all in harmony with their interests to court the general gaze at 
any time : least of all, towards the close and anticipated renewal of 
their long lease, when they can gain but little by increase of revenue, 
compared with the imminent jeopardy in which their very existence 
is put by all this mooting of the most delicate questions and ticklish 


* Sergeant BosaiKjuet, one of these, is the same oracle who has the sin- 
gular honour of differing from the Lord (’hanccllor and the twelve 
Judges, on the question of Legal Interest in foreign India; the same 
whose counsels led the Directors into all the cruelties by which they 
ruined the firm of Palmer at Hydrabad. 
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][ioint9>< tonebing their admioistration of justice la^d, , 
countries which have been so long left under their, all h^t a^9}^te 
power. The Board of Control, indeed, and Minister^^peed ]iipvq,nQ 
dislike to the fullest exposure of the system ^ their degree oi( dislike, 
at least, will depend a good deal on the extent to which ^ithey.tne- 
ditate clipping the wings of the Company, before that bird of evil 
augury takes her next flight j if they mean to leave things nearly 
as they are, the less said about existing abuses the better, pnd vice 
versa. They have unfortunately one particukr interest to s^rve, 
sinister in its relation to the petitioners against taxation. Jt is plain, 
that the higher they can swell the gross amount of Indian rpvenuo 
by the time the charter expires, and while the odium of cxgcfion 
rests ostensibly with the Company, in so much better conditipn will 
they stand, if the nation is to resume this great plantation encum- 
bered with its actual debts.* The higher, too, that the net value 
of the estate stands, the better the terms that may be insisted on for 
a total or partial renewal. One conclusion, however, is clearly 
evolved by this exposition of the direct interest of the Company in 
augmenting their revenues, and the indirect interest of the Board of 
Control in this increase j namely, that neither of the grept bodies in 
question should be intrusted by Parliament with any general power 
of indefinite Uixation over India : a conclusion, indeed, sufliciently 
evident on general constitutional principles. Tax payers pannot 
lawfully be deprived of all check over Uix gatherers and tax im- 
posers j and if India cannot yet be trusted in her old free cities, with 
any immediate voice in this vital matter, (a tiling ijuite practicable 
by enlarging the council, or giving a negative to a municipal body 
chosen from the most opulent grand jurors,) the least that Parlia- 
ment can do is, to reserve the power of the purse exclusively and 
jealously in its own hands, and to give opportunity for the full 
and free discussion of every project of li nance before a new tax is 
laid on.’ 

After further pursuing the subject in the same able manuci*, and 
showing the gross ignorance, and absurd principles, on which, the 
whole system of the Company’s rule is conducted, the work thus 
concludes : 

* The influence of the East India Company is enormous, ahll all 

Its debts, after all that has been written and said of them, iarc not 
mofe than about equal to two years' gross revenue: and if the interest is 
kept low, they are a great political benetii, as Natives i« all partsjof the 
country invest largo sums in these funds, ami have tUeroforn gn immediate 
interest in the continuance and credit of the English Government. , By a 
reference to Riekards’s Speeches, Appendix Table, p. 238, itwiilbe seen, 
upon the undeniable evidence of figures, that the Indian debt originated, 
and swelled to < its bulk of thirty millions, solely from the losing com- 
merce of the Company, and in no respect from* any, inudeuuacy, , of the 
itwiterial revenues to cover all and everv charge of civjl and military ud- 
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ji^rvajaWg^ fVolth 'the 'vast extent of their patronage at home and 
al^clad'Jl TtieVe scarcely a respectable himily in the three king- 
dbhis'into which ^ome bf the ramifications of this overwhelming si- 
nister influerice have not, directly or indirectly, insinuated them- 
selves^ ‘Withiii the focus of the city of London, where their power 
is ptjcbliarly concentrated, it operates with undivided force, even to 
a degree which heutralizes, in a great measure, those wholesome 
• combirtations, and that natural hostility, which, under other circum- 
statifc^s,' would uiiite the statesman, the capitalist, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and ship-owner, in one common endeavour to put 
down the last remnant of chartered monopoly, and to wring from 
the Company, in these days of domestic languor and distress, the 
right of free resort and free settlement in regions which now form a. 
cOinponent portion of the British empire, and which unfettered skill, 
industry, and capital would speedily convert into an inexhaustible 
source of production, and a market of boundless extent. From 
Lii^erpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Greenock, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Hull, Leeds, and other provincial towns, there may be 
better hbpe for us than from the metropolis. The spirited inhabitants 
of those gteat emporia of trade and manufactures — in particular of 
LiVfeRPOOL, the rival of London itself— will perhaps think it a task 
not unw’orthy of their most serious efforts, to nip, in the first bud, 
a system of new, secret, and boundless Indian taxation, which, in 
skilful and not unwilling hands, be brought to bear so heavily 
ill numberless indirect and ingenious shapes, on all who traffic to 
our eastern ports, as virtualUj to defeat the intended boon of the 
FREE TRADE— protected though it be from direct impost. Grudg- 
ingly Rnd tardily was that boon conferred at the last renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter in IHVA ; and to the citizens of Li- 
verpool, more than to any other body of men, England is indebted 
for obtaining it. Headed by their liberal and talented representative, 
they will keep watch and ward over it, and take heed that the prize 
which their exertions won be not rendered valueless by fiscal artifice 
or political violence.’ 


W,^ canppt resist the inclination to add to this Appeal an extract 
of a letter, dated from Calcutta, the 8th of July, and published in 
the ^Morning Herald’ of the past month. It contains nothing more 
than a hare statement of the truth, as it regards the conditions to 
which Englishmen are subject in India, and is well worthy the attciy 
tion of all Who deem our Indian possessions worth retaining. It is 
as'folldWs : 

‘ We take for granted that the good people of England arc ex- 
ceedingly' desirous of getting rid of their Indian jiossessioiis, and 
have insti‘ticted our Governors here to make the most perilous expe- 
riment^ tipon our patience and forbearance. Not satisfied with 
de[)riving us of the liberty of the press, and the power of assemblittg 
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tocher to discuss our grievances, and to give vent to our irrita- 
tion — not satislied with denying us all representation, all municipal 
authority — not satisfied with forbidding us even the privilege of loco- 
motion, without the special sanction of Government, a sanction 
which may be denied when asked, and recalled when given — not 
satisfied with possessing and exercising the power of banishment in 
its most arbitrary forms, they now claim a right to levy taxation to 
any extent, without reference to our means, or even to their own 
necessities. 

England did a foolish and daring thing in attempting to force the 
Stamp Act upon the A?iglo-Americans. All men have heard of the rc- 
sultjbut oiir countrymen seem already to have forgotten the oldlesson, 
though it was bitter enough, and humiliating enough to have left its 
memory for a few generations, and the Stamp Act is now tried upon 
the Anglo-Indians. The endeavour to enforce it has produced a 
sensation new and menacing. Public freedom may often he attacked 
with impunity ; but it is a bold and weighty matter to proclaim the 
doctrines which we have heard in our streets, and which courtly 
Judges have jjronounced from their exalted seals, that we, English- 
men, and the descendants of Englishmen, and Natives, who have 
been hitherto deluded with the foolish fancies that the laws of Enghmd 
were the yp^gis of our protection, — that we, I say, hold our fortunes 
at the mercy of our rulers, and may be taxed at their rapacious and 
commercial will. 

' India is indeed too much forgotten in Britain. Tell our country- 
men that it contains one hundred millions of British subjects, 
turning to the “ Isles of the West” for protection, supplicating from 
public opinion that sympathy in their well-being — that interference 
in their behalf which can alone obtain for Britain the alfection of 
their distant tribes, and for India the benefits and blessings of some 
small portion of that security which, if freedom be denied, England 
is bound to grant to her remote and countless dejiendents. 'Phe 
situation of lndi:i is not understood at home. You fancy, no doubt, 
that we arc setilcrs here — masters of the soil — mingling wdth the 
people. No such thing. JScttle we dare not — lands we may not 
buy nor hold, If our alfectioiis would fain take root here, we may 
not plant them. That Englishman is an unwelcome, an intolerable 
intruder, who at all thinks of making India his home — of sitting 
down there under his own banyan-tree, domesticated, and dispensing 
among bis dependents those hup^iy influences which are wielded by a 
benevolent land proprietor. The Englishman is only allowed to come 
hither and share a portion of the spoils of misrule. Loaded with 
them (if the climate spare him) he returns to Europe, and sends out 
new adventurers to plough and harrow the now almost exlmusted 
field. Look, we, pray you, at the map of the world — see what a 
huge space of the Oriental hemisphere is dependent on British sway, 
and then lend us, we exhort you, lend us an attentive ear. Let it 
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not be said hereafter, if discontent shall forge weapons for despair, 
that England had no warning. It is for you to warn. It is for you 
— it is for the Public Press to tell our governors and your’s that 
these despotic acts of their’s are full of danger. Fond as we are of 
our country — desirous as we are of exalting whatever is right, and 
of palliating whatever is wrong, we cannot say a word in fivvour, 
in justification, in excuse, for acts like these. They arc the wan- 
tonness of oppression — they force us to cry out, “ We supplicate you 
to listen.” 

" We do not know from whom this abominable Stamp Act ema- 
nated — but it must have had ils origin in ignorance or contempt of 
the public opinion of this country, and, as we hope, of that of Eng- 
land. Its pretensions are monstrous. It is introduced with the 
broad, luujualificd assertion of the right of the Company’s Ciovern- 
ineiit to take from us — even to our last shilling. And what is the 
check proposed ? The check of the President of the Hoard of 
Control. 

‘ And will it be believed, that this country is to be delivered over 
to arbitrary taxation, by a series of secret, light-shunning proceedings 
— that we are to be overwhelmed with burdens, of whose infiiction 
even the people of England will hear not a word, until they hear, 
perhaps, too, that one united and indignant voice has repelled them 
as unfit or intoler<able ^ For how is it pro[)osed to amerce us? 
The scheme is secret hj to be discussed in the Council here j secretly 
sent home to be secretly talked over by your Leadeidiall Directors j 
secretly approved of at the India Hoard j and then to burst uj)on us 
like a clap of thunder, and find us wholly ignorant of all that has 
been doing, and wholly unprepared. In sober sadness we must 
acknowledge, that “ we have nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them.” Yet can we not wholly suppress our indignant thoughts j 
and even if we could suppress them, is it not wiser and better, at 
once to warn our countrymen against the course which t)ur rulers 
are pursuing ! 

^ When the vast Indian field presented to your statesmen so ex- 
tensive a prospect for the ojierations of free trade, and the merchant 
was encouraged to waft his adventures to the unlocked Oriental 
world — whilst the Hindoo was flattered with the benefits which 
would result from the removal of a baneful monopoly, who would 
have supposed that it would be so soon followed by a measure, 
which placed the capital of the free trader wholly at the mercy of 
arbitrary will and arbitrary power ? When the word of promise was 
poured into our ear, and we were buoyed up with the expectation 
that restrictions and incumbrances would be lightened and removed, 
then comes the severest, ‘"the unkindest cut of all and, for the 
tirst time, a pretension is set up, and attempted to be enforced, more 
despotic, more intolerable, than ever before existed. Is the wealth 
of the free merchant to be thus subjected to a grinding commercial 
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Company — at the very moment when we are told that the monopo- 
lising spirit of that Company had been subdued? We cannot 
believe that such were the intentions of the Legislature. We confi- 
dently trust that the public press will lift its loud voice in our behalf, 
for we have here no public press. It has 'been silenced. It is only 
to you, and through you, that we can speak. The population of the 
United States were but a handful — their revenues a unit, compared 
with our’s. Why — why would you alienate our affections ? Have , 
you no other sources of anxiety, that you would create one here, 
which may become the sorest of the most serious of all ? Is Ireland 
at rest ? Arc the Canadians contented ? Has no Australian whisper 
of dissatisfaction fled across the Pacific wave ?’ 


O’Kavanagii. 

An Irish tale, under the above title, is now ready for the press. It contains a 
number of lyric compositions, many of them translated from the Irish language, 
and others original. Of the latter, wc have been favoured with the following 
specimen : 

As Memory once reclined 
Within her breezy bowers, 

She tastefully entwined 
A wreath of freshest flowers. 

* ’Tis for Life's fav'rite chikl,’ 

She then exclaim’d, ‘ I've deck’d it 
Wlien Valour, as he smiled. 

The blooming prize expected. 

Then Friendship next appear'd. 

Whose wishes seem’d the purest— 

By Hope and Candour cheer’d, 

He thought his claim the surest j 
Till Love, with winning wiles, 

Enraptured, shone advancing. 

With lips that play’d in smiles, 

And eyes in brightness^glancing. 

* Oh, Love !’ then Mcm’ry cried, 

‘ Tliy joys, though oft the fleetest, 

To many though denied. 

Are still by far the sweetest. 

'Tis on thy brows alone 
The light of life is shining ; 

Then be this wreath thine own, 

Of Mem'ry’s fond designing. 

H. C. 
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Journal op the English Expedition from India 
TO Egypt. 

In our Number for December last, we mentioned having received 
from France a very curious Journal of a French Officer, who, iD the 
^year 1800, served as a subaltern in the Expedition which went from 
India to Egypt, and who is now a Veer of France, under the title of Le 
Comte de Noe. The circumstance of there being no authentic ])ub- 
lishcd account of thatExpedition, beyond tlie scattered facts which ap- 
})earcd in the [)apers of the day, would be alone sufficient to make this 
Journal an object of great curiosity and interest ; but it is addition- 
ally so, a.s being written by a Fr^^nch Officer, then serving in one of 
the King's regiments in tlie English service, and containing the 
opinions of a foreigner, going, under the English flag, to combat his 
own countrymen as enemies. 

On these grounds, we have preferred giving a free translation of 
the Journal itself, from its commencement to its close, to offering 
any review or analysis of the work 3 and including in our present 
umber the whole of the preliminary matter relative to the voyage 
to India, and the observations of the author in the country, at the 
period of his actual visit to it, we shall, in our next, enter on the 
more important portion of the Journal, from the departure of the Eng- 
lish Expedition from India for the Red Sea, to its retium, after tlie 
object of its campaign in Egypt was effected. 

ENGLISH EXPEDITION FROM INDIA TO EGYPT. 

CltAPTEU I. 

Departure of the Author for India in the Companfa ship, Cifnclls. 
— Encounter a French Squadron. — The Ship gets aground in enter- 
ing the Tagus. — The Convoy arrives in India. 

At the epoch when the executive power in France, a weak heir 
to the power of the Convention, still held in its hands the manage- 
ment of affairs, 1 had been for some years in England, where I liad 
follow'cd my father at the time of the emigration. INIy situation was 
very precarious. Young, but without fortune, I did not consider the 
future without uneasiness 3 my thoughts were directed incessantly 
to the necessity for exerting myself 3 but if, on the one side, there 
was nothing to indicate a termination of troubles in the interior ot 
France 3 if rigorous laws had, for a long time, shut me out from that 
country : on the other, I scarcely saw around me, in England, the 
possibility of a speedy advancement. In this position, doubly re- 
strained, I turned my attention to India, and I resolved to try my 
fortune in going to seek, in that remote country, an indemnification 
for the losses which I had sustained in Europe 3 and, fortunately, 
circumstances occurred which favoured my projects. 

Oriental Herald, FoL 16 . R 
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For a long time habituated to extraordinary enterprises, by a con- 
tinued repetition of perils and of success, the French army resolved 
to make a descent upon Egypt. The English merchants were con- 
founded, and the Government was in the greatest alarm. The 
French found in the possession of Egypt a full compensation for 
the loss of their colonies ; the cultivation of the country had, in a 
flourishing condition, all the })roductions of the East Indies. Such 
were the reasons for their meditating and undertaking the occupation 
of it; and the result might have answered the cxj)ectation of France, 
if their possession of Egypt had not been disputed. The English 
Government neglected nothing by which they might prevent this 
expedition. They were employed in collecting an army, and it was 
resolved that they should oppose 'all the resources possible to that 
army, which made light of all c^shicles, which had lately been 
triumphant over the forces of Austria, and had dictated the treaty of 
Campo Formio. 

I thought the moment favourable for putting my design into exe- 
cution. I demanded permission to go to India: my demand was 
granted; and I obtained a lieutenancy in the 10th regiment of 
the line, then recently ordered to India to join in the war against 
Tippoo Sail). 

The regiinent embarked at the Isle of "Wight, on board the Com- 
pany’s sl)ip Cujfnells. I joined my division on the 1st of September, 
1798 ; and on the 4th we set sail for our destination, with orders to 
touch at Lisbon, and to take in another regiment of the English line. 
AFe had with us, independently of an expedition destined for Minorca, 
a numerous convoy, composed of transport ships filled with troops 
for Portugal, and for ditferent stations in the JNIediterranean. A 
number of merchant ships ])rotitcd by this circumstance, and placed 
themselves under our protection, so that the fleet was composed of 
more than three hundred sail, which carried considerable sums of 
money, and all sorts of munition. 

The wind was fair : we pursued our way with great rapidity ; and 
soon descried the light-house of Ushant, near which we perceived 
a frigate, with all her sails set, and covered with signals. It was 
an English frigate, who told us that the French sijuadron had got 
under weigh, and had juit to sea. We obtained from this ship all 
the intelligence which we reepured, and took every precaution pos- 
sible in order to avoid the enemy. The commander of the convoy, 
Captain Reynolds, belonging to the frigate Pomona, gave his orders 
to the different captains of the fleet, and especially to those of the 
great transport ships belonging to the India Company. They were 
enjoined, in the ease of meeting any enemy’s ships, to disguise them- 
selves as vessels of war, and to carry pennants and lights. They 
were directed, on the appearance of the French fleet, to form in line 
'^ith the Argus of 44 guns, a vessel of two decks, and the Pomona, 
a frigate, also of 44 guns on one deck. Notwithstanding the care 
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we had taken to avoid the danger of an engagement, it nevertheless 
took place a few days afterwards in the Gulf of Gascony. The French 
fleet, it appeared, was composed of La Iloche of SO guns, and eight 
frigates of different sizes. These were enough to capture us all, if 
they had known the secret of our weakness. 

The orders, which were given with an admirable precision, were 
executed with promptitude. We formed ourselves immediately in 
order of battle. The convoy was guarded by two ships, one Danish 
and the other American, which equally disguised themselves as 
vessels of war. 

We had nine ships in our line, of which seven were merchant- 
men, but armed, and a corvette, the Cormorant , of IS guns. We 
continued in sight of each other, and were occupied in manoeuvring 
from six o’clock in the morning till nearly two in the afternoon. At 
length, at two o'clock, the French fleet retired, fl'liey had used 
tlicir utmypst endeavours to slij) between us and our convoy, but 
we prevented this movement. In this i)osi(ion, we found that 
our safety depended on the care with which we concealed our 
weakness : at the same time, our evolutions were performed with 
great rapidity, and executed with great precision. The French 
squadron also being, as we afterwards learnt, destined to land 
some, troops in Ireland, the delay which it might have met with 
ill its course by attacking us, would have inaterially counter- 
acted its combined operations. 'I'lie commander would not, there- 
fore, risk the success of his more important mission. Found in a 
contrary direction, the French squadron pursued its route, and soon 
encountered that of ^:iir .John Warren on the coast of Ireland. 'Jdiey 
engaged in a long and bloody conflict ; the Ucjiubhcan fleet was 
captured, not a single vessel escraping, so that this ex})edition to 
Ireland entirely failed. The French sipiadron in not attacking us 
committed an irreparable fault j beeau.se they would infallibly have 
carried olf our convoy, as well as the su[)j)lies of which we were the 
bearers, and thus have caused two expeditions to fail at the same time 
by the taking of the four regiments which we had on board. The 
benclicial results to the enemy would have been incalculable j but 
their orders probably being positive, they were compelled to conform 
to them. 

When one reflects on the chances which the contrary event would 
probably have cau.scd, it is diflicult to refrain from admiring that 
iTovidence, who holds the destinies of empires, rules them with 
an absolute power, and mocks all human prudence, in making it 
depend entirely upon llis will. 

We now again made sail, and were soon in sight of Lisbon. On 
entering the Tagus, we touched upon the bar which obstructs the 
mouth of that line river. ^J'he shock was violent. ^Ve remained 
Ibr some time in the greatest state of alarm. However, as the ship, 
after having touched, passed clear over the bar, and reached the 
U 2 
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river without our perceiving any leak, wc thought no more of the 
injury. 

At Lisbon wc rceehcd the 51st regiment on board, and again put 
to sea. After a voyage of two nionth.s, we landed at the Caj)e of 
Good Hope, wliere we remained about .si'4. w'ceks. We had scarcely 
left this place, and gained the open sea, when a violent tempest arose. 
As wc did not lind the ship to leak, wc at lirst took no notice of 
the injury wt had experienced in tlic gale. When the tempest lia'l 
ceased, however, and when we were in 12° south latitude, the leak 
lirst showed itself: we made tljeii two feet of winter every liour. 
Happily W'cdid not in the least suspect the critical sitiuition in which 
we were : we did not know the height of the peril from which wc 
had so miraculously escaped, until the vessel arrived at Bombay. 
The Ciijf'nelh, in fact, liad been greatly injured in her bottom by 
striking on the bar of Lisbon, at tlie entrance into the Tagus ; but 
the mass of matter then adhering to the broken part repniined iu 
the hole whicii it had made, and the coaly substance of which it was 
formed mixing with tar, li(piitied l)y the tropical heat, formed on the 
plank a sort of cement, wduch ke])t the fiagments together, at tlic 
same time that it .sto])ped tlie progress of tlic waiter, and completely 
prevented any leak. When the shij) entered the dock at Bombay 
to be repaired, the mass of uuilter, being no longer supported by 
the water iu which tlie slu[) lloated, fell out, when it was found tluit 
the wa)od all around it had become entirely rotten. If this mass 
had fallen out during our passage, nolliing could have saved ns 
from sinking. It was in such a weak vessel that we had come over 
the vast sea, and that w'c had remained for four months totally un- 
conscious of our danger. 

Arrived at length in India, where w'c liad thought of going tn 
Mysore to fight against Tippoo Sail), wc found that, by this time, 
lie had lost both his tlirone and his life. England was then the 
reigning power in Hindoostan. 'J'hcre remained no enemies to 
oppose, and we had only to support tlie heat of the elimate, wdiieli 
tormented us exceedingly, it being then the season of the ye ir 
when the scorching winds arc felt most opprcssi\ ely. 

Chapter H. 

India — General Aspect of the Country — Geographical Features ol 
Hindoostan — Increase of the Kugbsh Power in India — Causes oj 
the War with Tippoo Saib — East India Company — Affairs of d 
Government — Military Force of India — Description of the Sepoys 

Every thing relative to India, and its history, has justly excitei 
great curiosity. A desire to gratify this curiosity, which the cir 
cumstances of the present moment serve to increase, induces mo t( 
give a rapid sketch of this country, which has at all times attracts 
the public attention, and occupied the pen of the historian, Th:i 
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which is remarked, above all, in India, is the xinchangeablencss of 
its institutions, The proe,ress of centuries have produced on the 
earth numerous changes in all other countries j but the manners of 
the Indians have passed, from age to age, without alteration, as 
the blood of their castes, wdthoiit mixing. 

The Indians have always lieen submissive. All armed forces whicii 
havedcsired to take ])Os.sebsionof their country have easily succeeded ^ 
but political power has never heen able to mahe any impression on 
the civilization and habits of the peoj)le, 'J'he close connection of 
maimers with the ceremonies of faith, has heen an insurmountable 
harrier to political changes j the belief of llrahma has triumphed 
over the fury and over the cruelty of Mohammedanism ; as it has 
resisted, still later, the inilucnce rif the religion ofClu ist. 

We lind, in the most ancient histories, accounts of tlie ^‘haracter 
of the Indians j the same trait.'^ distiugiiish, at the jircsent day, this 
celebrated pcojde. In the lime of Ileiodotus, and of Ariian, the 
Indians fed themsehes u[)on vegetables, divided themselves into 
sects, into castes or classes, di">tinguislu‘d by •the professions which 
they carried on in their families. 'J'hese things are now the same 
as they were ages ago. jMarriages arc made at the same periods, 
and after the same rites j the costume, the manners, the local usages, 
the many ])ii\ileges res('r\cd for the more noble eastes, all are re- 
tained. ^Vhile cuilizalion is going on in Europe, every thing here 
i^ ealm, and this rejiose is called hu]){)incss. 

It is now more tlian half a century since many powers have 
divided this immense territory. At jnvsent, England is its sole lord. 
India, ])ro]ierly speaking-, only comprehends that part winch has for 
its boundaries the Nerlindda, and the frontiers of Ikmgal and of 
Jlahar ^ but in general in Eiiroiie, we mean, by India, that vast 
comUry cireiimscribed by the Kingdonib of Caiidahar and ofCahul to 
the west j to the north, b) the two chains ofd'hibet ; to the east, 
1)) the Jhirmmi em[)bc 3 and to the south, by the vast basin of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Her actual possessors divide it into three Presidencies : the first, 
that of Bengal, eoiipireliends all the northern provinces, from the 
north of the Ganges to the Indus, bounded on the north by those of 
Lahore, .'Scriiiagiir, Oude, Nejiaul, Boutaii j on the east, by Arraean, 
a country tributary to the kingdom of the Jhirmans ; on the west, 
by the Mahratta confederation, and on the south by the country of 
Bcrar. 

The second, that of Afadras, includes all the southern jmrt of the 
Coromandel coast ; bounded on the north !)y Berar j on the west, 
by the chain of Ghauts j and extending to the south us far as Cape 
Comofip. 

Lastly, the Presidency of Bombay ; comprehending the territory 
of k>urnt, Cambay, and all the Malabar coast, with tlic exception of 
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Goa, which is subject to the crown of Portugal, and some other 
ports, belonging to the Mahrattas, or to the Queen of Cananore, as 
well as Mah?, formerly a colony of Prance, and Cochin, once belong- 
ing to the Dutch. 

There arc, besides, two other small tributary Governments, of 
which the Company are unchangeable proprietors : that of Pulo 
Penang, or the Prince of Wales’s Island 3 and that of Bencoolen, 
on the coast of Sumatra. 

It was Queen Elizabeth, who, in 1 bOO, gave to a corporation the 
privilege of an exclusive trade with India. She established, by this 
legislative act, that colossal power, which has since enlarged the Bri- 
tish empire beyond all expectation, and, perhaps, beyond the limits 
of prudence. 

This Company had different views, which it was not possible to 
follow, without exposing it to danger, until the year 1783, an epoch 
when they had no longer to fear tlie rivalry of the Preneh Company, 
and from the date of which the English have been able to follow 
and execute the projects of invasion, which they had so long 
meditated. 

It was from 1784 to 1810 that they arrived at the last term of their 
progress. The twenty-fiv e years eomj)rised in this interval, are 
tilled with events and their results, whick!«ur()ass all belief, if the 
facts which attest tliem, as one might sayfy'did not happen directly 
under our eyes. 

During this period, however, the English Legislature caused a 
great modification in the constitution of the blast India Company, 
by limiting their charter, and creating a Board of Control, insti- 
tuted tooverlook and regulatetheir political acts 5 but in submitting to 
eventual necessities, they found, in these same shackles, means of 
action and power. The results have been immense for the jmblic 
prosperity ; if the accjuisition of a distant country, containing mil- 
lions of subjects, if the activity of the mother country, if tlie im- 
mense fortune of a number of individuals, servants of the East 
India Company, can compensate for the embarrassed finances of an 
administration which, with so many elements for riches, presents 
only, as the end of its operations, an almost incalculable mass of debt ! 

In 178^L the death of Ilyder Ali, — in 1/83, the peace with 
France, which only jireservod to that power the weak factories in 
the Feninsula, — lastly, in 1784, the peace with Tippoo Saib, were 
the causes and consequences of the English success. The jiolicy 
of the Company, which the legislative power supported by its acts, 
did the rest. The restraints under which they were jdaced, as I 
have before remarked, did not in the least hinder this prodigious 
development. To give only one example, I would cite the manner 
in which the Company eluded the disposition of the act of 1784, 
which prohibited them from making conquests, and did not permit 
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them the right of war, unless in aise of self-defence, or when it 
became necessary to protect the rights of their allies. However, the 
territory is every year increased, because all the territory compiered, 
though conceded to a nominal sovereign, belongs always to the 
Company. 

The actual Government is at jiresent concentrated, as it were, 
in the person of a (lOvernor-General. This high functionary is 
the supreme lord over all the Englisli possessions in the Peninsula ; 
the other governors receive their orders from, and coniiiuinicate with 
him. 

All the civil and military oflicers .are nominated by the Court of 
Directors. This Court choose for themsehes also the commanders 
of their armies, and the governors of tlieir presidencies, from among 
the candidates of which the presentation bc'longs to (he King, but 
they may suspend or recal those with whose services they are not 
satisfied. 

'J'he young men dc-tined for the civil administration, whom they 
send out to India, have the title of ^ writers.’ 'riiese young men 
first learn the languages of the country — (he Hindoo, the Malabar, 
and the Persian. It is not till they know thc'^e that they are aji- 
pointed. Tliey become then the agents of (Jovernment, and rise by 
degrees to the first ollices. 

It is the same with those who follow the career of arms. The 
Court of Directors appoint them, and give (hem a destination before 
they depart from I'iurope : sonic are attached to the engineers and 
artillery, others to (he infantry and cavalry ; the two lirst branches 
have a special college in England. The olliiers and aspirants to 
the marine department, whether the naval or mercantile, are both 
equally at the nomination of tlie Court of Directors, which gives to 
their adm nistrators an immense patronag(‘, and furnishes them 
with the means of disposing advantajicoiHl) of a nmnher of young 
men of family. 

The land forces of (he India Comjiany amount to more than 
200,000 men, all armed ; tljose emplo}ed at sea, to about 20,000. 
A stranger cannot form an e\act idea of the jiowcr of this sovereign 
Company. Its charter is temporary; but the jiriv ilege may he 
renewed many times ; and it is not, 1 think, jjossible for it to be 
revoked; for how could this vast territory be governed^ How 
could w'e replace a material of whicli the mass is incalculable ? 
Besides, what would be the object of displacing their authority ? 
Where should we find an administiation more skilful, more mild, 
and more provident, than that of the Company ? The laws which 
reign throughout the Presidencies, jirotcct the Natives eytutUy with 
the Europeans. The Natives live tranquilly with their property, 
and they are, in their persons, more happy than they would be 
under the Nabobs. 
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The Company’s troops could not be better disciplined and 
equipped than they are 3 the materiel is as magnificent as it is 
immense. Always ready to enter into a campaign, its army, com- 
posed of Natives, disciplined after the European hishion, rival the 
troops of Europe in the j)recision of their marioiuvres, the courage 
and fearlessness of their military movements 3 they are, besides, 
greatly attached to the Government, who pay them with great 
exactness, and go so far as to take care of the families of the absent 
soldiers, when they go to war 011 the fruniiers. These troops are 
exclusively commanded by Euro})ean ofiieers. 

It may not, j>crhaps, be uninteresting to offer here a sketch of 
the C'oni])any’s forces, in the three ITesideneies, at the time of my 
residence in India, as well as that of the construction of the corps 
of sepoys. 

'flic following is an account of the forces : 

EaKsioENCY OF lluxoAf.. — Oncrcgimcnt of J^’iiropeans, consisting 
of 3000 men, divided into ten comjianies 3 twent) -eight sepOy regi- 
ments of infantry, each of 3100 men, or two battalions of ton com- 
panies each 3 twcnty-si veil companies of European artillery, and as 
many of Natives 3 eight regiments of Native cavalry, ciich com- 
posed of eight companies, or about (>00 men 3 a numerous corp of 
engineers 3 a regiment of invalids, for the service of the garrisons 3 
a corp for the service of the custom-house, and the military-police 3 
besides numerous corps of volunteers, who are levied in case of war. 

Eresidency of Madras.' — A European regiment, of the same 
force as that of Jlcngal 3 twenty-seven sepoy regiments of infantry ; 
eight regiments of Native cavalry 5 two European regiments of 
artillery 3 a considerable corjis of Native artillery, and a regiment 
of horse artillery 3 a corp of engineers 5 a veteran regiment from 
the Carnatic, a regiment of European invalids, and many corjis of 
volunteers. 

Eresjdexcy of Bombay. — A European regiment, of the same 
force as those of Bengal and Madras 3 two battalions of European 
artillery, and a numerous cor[)s of Native artillery 3 a regiment of 
European horse artillery 3 a corp of engineers 3 a regiment of 
marine sepoys 3 a regiment of national invalids, for the garrisons. 

The Bresideneies of Bombay and Madras have each a commander- 
in-chief, subordinate, with respect to the military authority, to the 
general officer who commands at J 5 engal. A number of stalf-officers 
surround these generals. 

The marine - force of Bombay consists of twenty ships of war, 
from ten to tw’enty guns each, destined to protect its commerce 
from the pirates on the coast of Malabar and the Bersian Gulf. 
The ^ascai f?, or sailors of India, enjoy a high reputation. 

Besides these forces, the King of England furnishes to the Com- 
pany a body of 30,000 men, including cavalry and' infantry, -which 
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it holds in its pay from the time of their arrival in the country, and 
under its care from the moment of their departure from Europe. 
These troops serve jointly with tho^e of the Company, but in all 
cases rank above them. The British Government possess, also, a 
considerable ileet in India. 

The following is the composition of the regiments of sepoys in 
the East India Company’s service : One colonel, iwo lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, ten captains, twenty-two lieutenants, two 
adjutants, two quarter-masters, a surgeon, and two assistants. 
Besides these ollieers, who are all Europeans, e:ich regiment has 
twenty subidars, or Native sub-cai)tains, and forty jemidars, or sub- 
lieutenants. These inferior oHuers arc Natives. Tliere are besides 
two Indian surgeons to each regiment of two battalions 3 a battalion 
is composed of 1200 men. 

The cavalry has the same proportion of olhcers, European and 
Native. The regiments of 800 strong, have each — one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, four captains, eight lieutenants, six 
cornets, or sub-licutcnants, one adjutant, one (piarter-master, one 
surgeon, and two assistants ; eight subidars, and sixteen jemidars. 

The forces of the India Company are, at present, considerable. 
The following is an accurate statement : 

Army of Bf.xgal. — Eight regiments of cavalry ; two regiments 
of European infantry; sixty-eight regiments of Native infantry; 
to which are added the corjis of volunteers and militia ; the artillery 
and the engineers arc formed in the same proportion. 

Army of INFauras. — Eight regiments of cavalry; two regiments 
of infantry ; fifty regiments of sepoys ; a regiment of invalids. 
Moreover, the militia, and the corps of volunteers, both of foot and 
horse. 

Army op Bombay. — Three regiments of cavalry ; one regiment 
of European infantry ; twenty-six regiments of Native infantry. 
These are all independent of the militia, the volunteers, the engi- 
neers, the horse and foot artillery, and the marines. 

The sepoys are clothed in a red jacket, striped with different 
colours ; blue sash, with white ornaments, and small calico drawers, 
which descend only to the middle of the thigh, d'heir legs are naked, 
and they wear sandals ; a sort of blue turban, mounted vvitli eojipcr, 
completes the uniform. 3'he Indian ollieers wear the same costume, 
with the exception of the [lantaloous, and the turban, which is 
mounted with silver. 'Hiose of Bengal wear boots, those of Madras 
and Bombay wear sandals. This singular uniform, tlmr naked legs, 
their copper-coloured tint, and martial air, all concur to render tlie 
appearance of these troops imposing. 

Among the sepoys, some are Mohammedans, and some Hindoos ; 
they all bear the distinctive mark of the caste to which they belong,^ 
and to which they attach the utmost importance. The difference ot 
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religion, nevertheless, which every where else creates mortal enmi* 
ties, does not here occasion any trouble. There exists between the 
sects serving under the same colours, a real but peaceable jealousy 
of each of tlieni, which, in fact, forms the true security of the English 
power. If any conspiracy is plotted, one of these two parties imme- 
diately give the warning, and prevent its happening. The difference 
of tlieir worship is also a greater guarantee ; I had a proof of it 
during my stay in India. The Government of Miidras thought it 
necessary, in 1809, to reduce certain pecuniary advantage^. This 
reduction was disapproved of. The Eiirojican officers whom it af- 
fected concerted together to get it revoked : the authorities persisted. 
They commenced an open insurrection, and refused all service. I’hev 
tried a negociation through the European regiment at Madras 5 they 
would hear nothing, and declan'd that they would not take any part 
in the expedition which they were about to prepare at Masulipatam, 
against the Dutch possessions in the Moluccas. They then ad- 
dressed themselves to the sepoys j but the officers having had in- 
telligence from the Europeans, refused to obey, and ])laced the 
Government in an awkward situation. IJapjiily, all their efforts 
failed against the lidelity of the soldiers, who constantly repelled 
their seductions, and gave notice of all their movements before 
they took place. The king’s troojis were in conscipience sent for, 
and their presence impressed the mutineers with respect. 

The Company’s oflicers were in many instances arrested, and their 
places filled up by others taken from among the king’s troops. All 
this took place without the sepoy ever failing in his duty to the Go- 
vernment which paid liim. ^ Some few acts of severity soon brought 
back these officers to good order. All was at k'ngth calm ; and 
an insurrection, which at first threatened to overturn the Govern- 
ment, served, on the contrary, only to strengthen it : a result due 
entirely to the care which it takes of its Native soldiers, and the 
wise policy which it imposes on itself, of not abandoning the fami- 
lies of their defenders, whenever they are called out of their terri- 
tory. 

Nothing can eijual the beauty of the fortifications of the towns of 
India, and the cleanliness with which they are kept. Large, well- 
shaped, solid, and elegant, they embrace every thing which can 
facilitate their defence, and contribute to the well-being of the 
soldiers. Madras, above all, is a model of this kind. Trotected by 
a succession of works, which follow one another, commanded by 
forts well garrisoned, they could withstand the hiost lively attacks, 
and defy the most numerous armies j the Black Town, situated on 
the border of the sea, hidf a league from it, serves also to place it 
out of the danger of insult. At the least signal, its immense popu- 
lation would be in movement, and render the situation of the enemy 
very perilous. Nature herself seems to have taken pleasure in mul- 
tiplying the obstacles which defend it j she has rendered the shore 
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difficult of approach, and has prevented the European boats from 
having access to it. They are obliged to stop a (luarter of a league 
at least from the beach ; it is from this distance tkit the surf com- 
mences, which rises three times before it arrives at the beach, where 
it breaks with violence. If European boats attempted a disem- 
barkation, they would be dashed to pieces. Their frames are not 
sufficiently flexible, they could not resist the shock j so that they do 
not employ anything but ])eculiarly built boats, weakly put together, 
which yield to the violence of the surf without being destroyed. 
These boats are large enough to carry from forty to forty-live per- 
sons j they are besides light, and skilfully managed by the Natives, 
who cry, sing, and row together, and are very careful in not pre- 
senting their sides to the surf which menaces them ; they are 
always prepared with rafts, in case these boats should u])sct. The 
surf is frc(piently of a prodigious height ; it commences, as I before 
said, about a quarter of a mile from the shore : to the first wave 
succeeds another, which pushes you impetuously towards the coast ; 
then a third, and so on in succession, until the boat is thrown on 
the sand. Immediately a crowd of Natives who are waiting for it, 
seize hold of it and draw it to the shore. 

The rafts are composed of two#iick planks of six or eight feet in 
length, attached together. One or two Indians place themselves on 
this, and rapidly convey themselves where danger requires it. Many 
of these Indians wear round their necks a chain of silver, to which is 
attached a medal of the same metal, which has been awarded to 
them for having saved the lives of Europeans. Ihey are perfectly 
naked, having only a small turban of palm-leaves, which serves 
them as a head-dress. It is in this turban that tliey place their des- 
patches, and hide their papers, to i)revent their being wetted, or 
meeting with any other injury. INIountcd on their rafts, they arc 
not afraid to leave the coast, and frc(iuently gain the open sea. 
During the war, Government itself made use r)f them with success, 
to expedite to Colombo its orders to the troops which were sent 
there to suppress an insurrection. 

Madras is peopled with Europeans, Armenians, and Portuguese. 
There are also seen here a great number of J^iriahs, who meet, as 
throughout the rest of India, with all the contempt and ill-treatment 
with which their countrymen overwhelm them. The surround- 
ing country is interspersed with charming fields, superb roads, 
planted on either side with trees. It is in this neighbourhood that 
the Nabob of Arcot resides. This prince possesses the ai)i)earancc 
of power, but every thing ends there. He has given up his rights 
and his sovereignty, which have passed into the hands of the 
pany, from whom he receives, in return, an annual fixed sum. Ihe 
honours of the salute are paid to him ; they fire a volley of twenty- 
one guns on occasions of visits, &c. 

The buildings in India are generally of an elegant structure, A 
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colonnade surrounds the country-houses,’ and afTords an agreeable 
walk during tlie heat of the day. Iktweon the intervals of the co- 
lumns arc suspended tatties, oi'muts, made of a peculiar grass of 
Indiuj which jirc kcj^t constantly wetted j tlic air, passing through 
them, produces in tlie interior a delightful freshness. It is the great 
luxury of this country, where really such means arc necessary to 
enable one to sustain the heat of so burning a climate. 

The lime which the masons of India use in their buildings is of 
the finest fpialityj it is generally a mivture of lime and oyster- 
shells j it is mixed with a certain (piantity of the sugar of the palm- 
tree, juggury, to form a kind of stucco, which has the polish and 
durability of marble. The Indians possess an extraordinary talent 
in making architectural ornaments of this Uiaterial. 

The bay, or road-stead of jNIadras, is filled with sbii)s from the 
month of January to the middle of October, when the bad season 
commences. All the vessels then leave it ) it is considered too much 
exposed, and maritime insurance ceases for those which remain after 
that time. 

We learned, on our arrival, (in the beginning of April,) that the 
Government had become alarmc^at the formal preparations which 
Tippoo 8aib was making. They discovered that he was holding 
secret communication with the Isle of France j that many French- 
men were even attached to his fortune, by entering into his service j 
and that it was the Governor wlio had furnished him with these 
reinforcements. The (lOvernor-Goneral considered his jiresenco 
necessary at IMadras ; he went as far as INIvsore, in order to be at 
hand to watch 'J'ippoo’s movements, and to take effectual measures 
to prevent the execution of his projects. Uefore leaving Calcutta, he 
ordered the Ilengal army to be jnit in motion ; and, on his arrival at 
Madras, the troops of that rresidency, and those of Bombay, received 
the same orders. The Governor-tleneral, the Earl of Mornington, 
since the Marquis of Wellesley, thought it necessary, before he com- 
menced hostilities, to demand an explanation of Tippoo. That 
Prince’s reply was evasive j he still continued his preparations, and 
the Governor-General marched on with his troops. ’Fhe army moved 
forward, fell upon Mysore, and took possession of it. The strong- 
places on the frontier scarcely made any defence, and w^erc taken 
almost as soon as they were attacked. They then advanced towards 
Seringapatam j they laid siege to this capital j the garrison was nu- 
merous and well-trained, and the resistance was obstinate. The 
33d regiment, which w’as commanded by Colonel Wellesley, now 
the Duke of Wellington, attempted an attack by night j but it was 
repulsed with loss. Its chief, since become so celebrated, made a 
complete failure. A few days after, (the commencement of May, 
179{>,) Seringapatam was taken by assault. 

Ibis was a happy period for England. She now saw herself freed 
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from the iiv>st formidable enemy which she had ever had in India. 
The death of the Sultan terminated, jit the same moment, his dynasty 
and the war. Ilis sons fell into the hands of the conquerors 3 and a 
young descendant of the former King of Mysore, de])oscd by Hyder 
Alij was replaced on the throne of liis ancestors, and charged with 
the care of the pcoi)Io, while the English guarded all the strong 
forts. A singular fact, and one which proves on what slight things 
the success of war dejicnds, is, that on the day of the capture of 
Seringapatam, the river which washes it being nearly dry in the 
morning, rose in the evening so high, that an elcjdiant could scarcely 
pass it. The rainy season commenced, and, a day later, the English 
would have been obliged to raise the siege and retire. 

A great deal is now said about the ])rojccts which Russia enter- 
tained towards India, and of the success she would obtain, were she 
to carry her arms there, (^n looking at the maj), there may appear 
to be some chance for her, but in the country there is none. Sur- 
rounded on the north by steep mountains, I lindoostan presents to the 
army which shall have piisscd there, nothing but deserts, impassable 
delil'es without roads, where no means of subsistence could be found, 
and where it would be necessary to trans))ort the [irtillcry by men. 
Surrounded with dilliculties, th" would be obliged to march from 
detile to defile, to ftirce them, one after the other, and would tind them- 
selves ex])osed to perish, it they should fiiil in anyone ot their attacks 3 
add to this, that they would find ojiposed to them numerous and 
brave troops, abundantly jiroN ided, and who would have at their 
command all the resources of the fertile [irovinccs which they would 
leave behind them. Every thing, then, would be in favour of the 
defence, and nothing in favour of the attack. To the east and to the 
west, they woidd meet with the same chances and with the same 
dilliculties ; every where devoted I roo[»s, deserts, and obstacles with- 
out number. If we examine, now, what maritime forces ])rotcct the 
coasts, and the weight which they would have in the scale, it will be 
clear, that every project of assault would be folly 3 they w'ould not 
even have the resource which is so freiiuently made use of in war, 
that of insurrections and open revolts. IIow, in fact, could you 
excite the po])ulation ? By the allurement of interest ? They arc 
already in possession 3 they have lost nothing 3 and in this re- 
spect they are as well off as (hey were formerly under Auieng/.cbc. 
Tranquil and hap})y, they arc without regret, as they are without 
ambition. The son succeeds to the father, and every one lives con- 
tented with the condition which has been bequeathed to him by his 
parents. It is his destiny to remain there, and he follows it. The 
same customs, the same manners, the same resignation 3 nothing in 
the world would make him change either his religion or his habits. 
India will, therefore, always resist every effort to render it civih:^ed 
and free. 



Tiik Captive to iiis Harp. 


Tnouoii my dreams of loved freedom are o’er. 

Though Hope on my soul shall dawn never. 

Yet thy tones are as soft as of yore. 

And thy voice as unbroken as ever j — 

To my desolate heart tliou alone dost remain. 

For thine accents of love are for ever the same. 

Though the voice of thy comforter ’s dead, 

Yet to soothe my lone horrors thou seekest, — 

In the language of days that are lleil, 

’Mid my loneliness often thou speakest 3 
And the strains which I loved when my visions were bright. 
In their melody jiicrce the deep shadows of night. 

The invisible Spirit of Song 

In thy whisjiering chords H^tli his dwelling 3 
Yet hushed is his voice, erst so strong, 

AV^hen thy tones in soft murmurs are swelling. 

To brighten the gloom of my lone house of W()e : — 

’Tis the sweetest of boons the lorn cajitivc may know. 

When, chafed unto madness, my blood 
Hath rush’d in hot agony boiling 
To my brain in a torturing Hood, — 

When my soul was in sickness recoiling 
From the horrible doom of a sojmlchred life, 

And my bosom hath heav’d like the ocean in strife,— 

Thy strains on my anguish have sunk. 

Breathing peace, — and the turmoil was hush’d; 

My ears have thy melody drunk 

Till the fountains in mercy have gush’d 
From their parch’d-uj) abodes, — with strange transport I wept, 
Then in passionless calm hath my worn spirit slept. 

When from my loved home I was riven — 

When the blackness of night smote my day — 

When the freshening breezes of heaven 
On my brow were forbidden to play, — 

Still they left me my harp, with its soft soothing breath, 

That captivity’s curse might not bruise me to death. 

L. 
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In a former Number wcp;ave some aecoimt of New Granada and 
Peru j we shall now proceed to present our readers with an epitome 
of that j)ortion of the New World which may be more strictly 
termed Spanish America, commencing with Ihicnos Ayres in Soutli 
America, and concluding with Mexico in North America, — portions 
of the world now rendered particularly interesting, as atfording a 
wide held for the display (if Uritish science and IJritish enterprise. 

The Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres is a very extensive country, 
forming, with the addition of the provinces of Charcos and Chi- 
(juitoes", (formerly appertaining to Peru,) a i-ompact body of land, 
nearly sipiare, stretching through ‘2(i degrees of south latitude. 
Its aspect, generally speaking, is that of a level coiinlry, bounded 
by two immense chains of mountains, that on the side of Bni/il 
forming its eastern, and that on the side of Peru forming its west- 
ern boundary ; on the west, it is also div ided from Chili and Peru 
by the lofty ridges of the Andes, ^'owards the north it is bounded 
by desert tracts of mountain-land, fr(»m whence issue many streams 
that how in every direction, till they join the large rivers which 
traverse the country, and have their origin in regions but imper- 
f('(‘tly known. Buenos Avres is not unlike a vast am[)bitheatre, 
shut in, laterally, by the mountains of lirazil and Peru j on the 
north, by the lofty heights which disembogue their waters through 
the mouth of the Amazons and the Orinoco. On the south, by the 
widely-expanded Plata, and by a branch ol the Corilillera ot Chili, 
that runs across towards the Atlantic, bearing towards the south- 
east the immense opening ol the Bio de la l^lata, as a wide, stu- 
pendous, and magiiitic'cnt portal, jiroportioned to the grandeur, the 
iiipiortancc, and the extent of the regions to which it gives access. 
It IS divided into tive jirovinces, viz. : 

1. Buenos Ayres, on Bio de la Plata, of which the principal 
towns are Buenos Ayres, miles from the mouth of the Plata, 
containing between 50,(>0() and ()(),()0() inhabitants : .Santa he, a 
small place, at the conhux of the Salado and the J Paraguay : and 
Aloiitc Viedo, P2() miles east-north-cast of Buenos Ayres, contain- 
ing about ^20,000 inhabitants. 

2. Paraguay, of which the chief town is Assumption, on the 
eastern bank of the great river Paraguay, eighteen miles above the 
junction of the lirst mouth of the Pilcarnago. It contains about 
500 Spanish families, and several thousand Indians. 

3. Tucuman, of which the chief towns are, Tucuman, 1170 miles 
in a direct line from Lima : San Jago del Lstero, 650 miles 
north-north-west from Buenos Ayres, on the great road to Lima, 
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containing about 2000 inhabitants : Cordeva, 468 miles north- 
north-west from Buenos Ayres^ and containing 1500 Spanish inha- 
bitants, with about 4000 negroes : Xujuy, or Zujuy, in long. 
66 ° 4' west, lat. 23° 5' south j Salta, or San Miguel de Salta, con- 
taining 400 houses, and situated long. 64° ISO' west, lat. 24° I 7 ' 
south. 

4. Los Charcos and Potosi, formerly part of Pern, and situated 
amidst the eastern ridges of the Andes, of which the chief towns 
are La IMata, or Chiupiisaca, containing 14,000 inhabitants. Po- 
tosi at one time contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, but they 
have now declined to about one-(lhrd of that number. It is I 6 I 7 
miles north-west of Buoios Ayres, and 1215 miles north-east of 
Lima. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, is rather a large and ])opnlous 
town in lat. 14° 20 ' south : I^a J*az is 612 miles south-east of Lima, 
containing 20,000 inhabitanth. Its great staple article of trade is 
Paraguay tea, for which about 200,000 i)iastrcs, or about 45,000/. 
sterling, are received annually. 

5. Chicjuito, or Cuzco, formerly part of Chili, of which the 
chief to\Mis are ]\Icndoza, in a plain at the foot of the Andes, with 
6,000 inhabitants 5 and San Juan de la Frontera, ninety-four miles 
north by east of JMendoza. 

The magnificent Rio de la Plata, with all its tributary streams, 
such as the Paraguay, the Parana, tlie Crugnay, the Pilcanu^o, 
the A eniiejo, and the Salado, is the great drain by which the 
waters of tliis immense country arc carried to the ocean. The 
country, with the exception of the western provinces of Los Charcos, 
Potosi, k(i. jircsents a tract of land so level, as to jirevcnt the jno- 
gress of many of its principal rivers, wliich form, in conseipicnce, 
large shallow lakes. Sucli, in fact, is the extreme flatness of the 
country, that according to trigonometrical observations, the great 
river Paraguay is found to fall not more than a foot within a space 
of 400 miles. This level condition of the country presents an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the formation of canals or conduits, so 
that this grand and useful source of communication is entirely cut 
off, and the supjily of water rendered sparing and troublesome. 
In Buenos Ayres, accordingly, and in other places, it is found ne- 
cessary to resort to machinery in order to bring the water to the 
level of the houses. In consequence of the extreme flatness of the 
country many of the numerous streams which flow down the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, stagnate in the plains below, either expand- 
ing into lakes, or forming extensive marshes. In the flat plains of 
La Plata, the Los Xarages is formed by the collected waters of the 
torrents which flow during the rainy season from the mountains of 
Chiquitos j and the Paraguay, overflowing its banks at that period, 
inundates an expanse of country under the 17 ° of south lat. to an 
extent of more than 300 miles in length, and 120 in breadtli. 
When the waters of the Paraguay subside, the lake becomes a 
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marsh, infested . with alligators. Its banks swarm with tigers, 
monkeys, stags, and other wild animals, and with multitudes of 
venomous reptiles and insects. In addition to this lake, there are 
others of very considerable magnitude j and several smaller ones, 
which are formed by the rivers, which cannot continue their course 
without inundating the land in the vicinity of their banks. 

It is one remarkable feature of this Hat country, that it contains 
an immense tract of 600 or 7 00 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth, the soil of which is saturated with fossil salt^ and in which 
all the rivulets, lakes, and wells, arc completely bracki'^h. At the 
city of Assumption, a considerable (pjantity of salt is relined from 
the earth j and between Santa IV and Cordova, as far as St. Jago 
del Estero, the whole ground is covered with a white incrustation 
of salt, even to the foot of the Cordilleras. 'J'lie ground also ap- 
pears white with salt-petre after a shower of rain, and the feet are 
chilled with it excessively. To the south-west of liuenos Ayres, 
from 400 to 450 miles, tlic country abounds with salt lakes, which 
produce very fine chrystalline salt. .Tourneys are lVe{piently taken 
from Buenos Ayres to these salt lakes, and two or three carts are 
annually loaded with salt. The country, to the south of the great 
river of Patagonia, is also spread out into extensive plains, which 
extend in almost uninterrupted continuity. 

These immense levels arc a most remarkable feature in the aspect 
of this extraordinary country. They present a vast expanse of 
waving grass, OOO miles in extent, and covered with a strong and 
luxuriant herbage. No bill rises in this immense Hat to a greater 
elevation than 6(K) feet above tlie level of the plain, so that, when 
placed on one of these eminences, the eye wanders over a space re- 
sembling the ocean, uninterrupted save by the dark indeHnlte 
spots, formed here and there by lierds of cattle, or by the travelling 
waggons and escorts. The nutritive herbage with which they are 
covered, affords pasture to those countless herds of cattle that rove, 
unvalued and unowned, over so large a })ortion of South America, 
and whose hides and tallow alone are considered worthy of being 
sought after by the Spanish hunters, and form a principal article of 
the trade of Buenos Ayres. This country is not inhabited either 
by the Indians or by the Spaniards, though it is occasionally traversed 
by both 3 in these trackless deserts, there are no land-marks or 
traces by which the road can be discovered, for many hundred 
miles : the route, therefore, is pursued by the compass. 

From Buenos Ayres, the great road to Potosi and Lima passes 
through Tucuman. 

In 17^48, regular stages were built all the way, post-liouses were 
erected, and'-relays of liorses and carriages provided. The method 
of travelling is in covered waggons, drawn by oxen or horses. In 
these the traveller may recline, and must necessarily exercise ni|icb 

Orien'liii I^erald/roi: 16. ‘ S 
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patience j but the produce of the mines, as well as all kindff of mer- 
chandise, are conveyed along the road on the biicks of mules. Its 
extent from Buenos Ayes to Botosi, is 1617, or, according to some 
accounts, 1873 miles, 400 of which pass over the elevated chains 
of the Andes, and arc impassable for the waggons from Potosi to 
Lima. The road passes ov er the highest ridges of the Andes, and 
the traveller, who undertakes so hazardous a journey, is exposed to 
many ])erils and privations, not only from being subject to the 
utmost extreuics of heat and cold, but from the exceeding rugged- 
ness of the country through whi(‘h ho has to pass. About 500 
miles from Buenos Ayres, in a north-west direction, the ground 
begins to rise considerably ; and at double that distance, at the town 
of Salta, all the less elevated ridges terminate, when the traveller 
finds himself in a region so bold and romantic — so stupendous 
and awful — that his mind is almost bewildered with its grandeur 
and magnilicence. In a few hours he is transported from the 
.scorching heat of the unsheltered [)luins to the perpetual winter 
which reigns anud the snowy summit of the Andes ) and the 
health of the most robust Kuro])ean is shaken by the effects of 
this violent transition. The road, as wo have already said, eon- 
tinucs among the Andes for -KM) miles. The thick woods of Tu- 
cuman are then lost j and the swarms of loeusts, crickets, ants, 
mos(]uitos, toads, frogs, serpents, and alligators, now disappear, the 
traveller liaving by ibis time entered the temjx'rate region. The 
road then winds amidst abrupt and frightful preei|)ices and chasms, 
and sometimes the j)atli is so narrow^ that even the mules dare 
scarcely mo^e. It is, however, indented with deep holes, in which 
theatiimals place their logs, and thus prevent the danger of slipping 
over the precijhees. At other ))laccs, where the road inclines at 
a great slope, these sagacious and highly useful creatures place 
themselves wutli their fore and liind feet close together, and, iii- 
clindiiig forward, as if about to lu' down, they slide with incon- 
ceivable velocity to the bottom. These immense mountains, in 
some parts, are traver.sed at the bottom by narrow and perpendicula; 
clefts, where, if the mule falls, his rider must inevitably be crushed 
to death. 

There is another difliculty, also, to encounter in journeying 
amidst this region of rocks and mountains j and this is, the passage 
of the numerous rivers and torrents which intersect them. To cross 
those which are shallow, very large and high horses are used, being 
trained for the purjiGse 3 over the deeper ones rope-bridges are 
thrown, and it is only in summer that this journey can be at all at- 
tempted, as the swelling of the rivers in the winter render them 
impassable. Even in summer, when the snow in the higher re- 
gions suddenly melts, the torrents are swollen to such a degree, and 
rush with such overwhelming force from the mountains, that many 
an unhappy traveller perishes. The country is here mountainous; 
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cold, and barren j and the mountains are so high, as to be adverse 
to all vegetation. But these regions are rich in mineral trefisures j 
they abound in silver, and, to a certain extent, in gold, which is 
sometimes procured by mining, sometimes gathered from the sands, 
or collected from the streams. It is in this secluded and almost 
inaccessible district that the celebrated mines of Potosi are situated. 

The city itself is built on a ridge of the Andes, in an elevated situa- 
tion, where the climate is cold, and the environs bleak and barren. 
The mines are in the same mountain as that on which the city is built. 
They are composed of a yellow, very firm, argillaceous slate, full of 
veins of ferruginous quartz, in which silver ore, and, sometimes, 
brittle vitreous ore, are found interspersed. These crude ores were 
found, by Helms, the German mineralogist, (who visited these mines 
by order of the King of Spain,) to contain from six to eight ounces 
of silver in every caxon, or fifty hundred weight. There was also 
a solid silver ore, which yielded, tor every fifty hundred weight, 
about twenty-four pounds of silver. Nothing, according to Helms, 
could equal the ignorance and carelessness which prevailed in the 
management of these mines. Many of them are ovcrliowcd with 
water, which [)ropcr machinery juight very easily draw otF. The 
methods adopted for this jnirposc were ill-directed, and, generally, 
ineffectual. M. Helms saw a drain, which, even at its mouth, was 
too high to be of any use, and which had betui carried, at an incre- 
dible expense, more than two miles in extent. Still greater igno- 
rance was, if possible, displayed in the smelt ing-hoiisC'i and refining- 
works at Potosi. J^y their clumsy method of amalgamation, they 
were scarcely able to obtain two-thirds of the silver contained in the 
orcj and for every marc, ov eight ounces of pure ore, frequently 
two marcs of (piicksilver were destroyed. All tlie operations neces- 
sary for the seijaration of the metal from the other substances with 
which it is found combined, were conducted in the most slovenly, 
wasteful, unscientific maimer. In the Royal j\Tint, at Potosi, where 
the produce of the mines is ctiined, to the amount, annually, of 
about 4,800,000 ounces of silv er, and about H),000 ounces of gold, 
affairs are not better managed. Every hundred weight of refined 
copper, used for alloy in the gold and silver coin, costs 35i., 
through the gross ignorance of the overseers of the work, who 
spent a whole montfi in wasting and calcining it. These various 
evils, the German commissioners, sent over by the King of Spain 
to inspect the mines, endeavoured to remove. Eor this purjiose, 
they contrived machinery for draining them of water 3 and they 
constructed a new laboratory, according to the most improved 
modes, by which the copper ores, used for alloy, could be refined in 
four hours and a half, and for one-twentieth part of the expense in- 
curred by the former process. New amalgamation works were 
S 2 
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also erectedj and suitable instructions given to those employed in 
the mines. * As soon as the water in the pits (observes Helms) 
can be drained off, the mines of Potosi will be in a more flourishing 
condition than ever. The total want of timber, however, on the 
naked ridge of mountains on which Potosi is situated, very much 
retards the work. In 1/90, the mine of Potosi coined 299,246 
piastres of gold, and 3,296,173 of silver, or 886,620/. sterling 

lluenos Ayres trades with Peru, Potosi, and Chili, and is also 
the great medium of communication with Europe. This consists 
chiefly in a supply of mules, .about 60,(X)0 yearly, with which Peru 
and Potosi are furnished for carrying on the work of tlie mines. 
Tlicse mines being situated among the mountainous regions of the 
Andes, where notliing is produced for the sustenance of man, must 
derive supplies ot subsistence from the lower and more fruitful re- 
gions in their vicinity ; and the ])roduce thus imported is repaid with 
the precious metals, the only commodity which is produced in those 
bleak and barren regions. 'J'his gives rise to an extensive trade 
between Potosi and Peru, and also between the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Buenos A}ies, in which gold and silver are exchanged for 
articles of provision, such as maize, wheat, flour, oil, pimento, 
sugar ; cottons likewise, and hides, wax, soap, and tallow, are pro- 
cured, wflth articles ol clothing, and articles for the use of the mines. 

There is another article of great importance in the trade of the 
country, namely, Paraguay tea. So useful is this plant, that the 
mines would stand .still if the owaiers neglected to&upjily their w'ork- 
men with it ; and every jierson in Peru, Chili, and Jluenos Ayres 
consider themselves wivtidied it not able to procure it. The con- 
sumption, theretorc, is very great, there being tw'o millions of 
jdastres’ worth of it sold every }ear from the province of Paraguay. 
It is infused and made nearly in the same way as Chinese tea, 
excepting that the branches are put in with the leaves, and that it is 
drank out of the vessel in which it is made, through a silver or glass 
tube 3 it must be drank as soon as jiossible after it is made, for if 
it stays too long, its aroma evaporates, and it is not considered good. 
The smell and colour of this beverage arc nearly as fine as the best 
Indian teas. The population of the \dee-rovalty of Buenos Ayres 
is estimated at 1,100,000. 
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No. III. 

Of the Reforms of the 3Iofi(ssil Laws>^‘ 

The defects in the present administration of justice throughout 
the British provinces of India, arise as well from the system of law 
itself, as from the mode of administering it. 

When the Musulmans coiupiered Ilindoostjin, in order to secure 
and strengthen their conquest, they \vi*"ely established (having power 
to do it) their own courts of justice, with laws, whether of Musul- 
man or Hindoo origin, to be administered in their own language, 
which was the I’ersian. As they acipiired ])roselytes amongst the 
Hindoos, the Hindoo code, still ])rcservcd by the con([uercd, na- 
turally crept into their courts again, or was partially retained at first 
from policy. 

The East India Company, having afterwards ac([uired the dominion 
of the provinces from small beginnings, was too w'cak for some time 
to attempt the same innovations ; and when it grew stronger, it w.as 
still embarrassed by holding its dominion under the sovereignty, 
more or less nominal, of the MusuJman rrince j and before it was 
effectually emancipated, adverse iiPerests and opinions had grown 
up in its own body, and amongst many of its ser\ ants entitled to 
weight from their station and characters, who long cherished the hope, 
and long disappointed by experience, of anielioiating the Musulman 
establishments by the help of iMusulman instrnmenlality. From 
these, and other considerations of a cautious policy, the Company 
has preserved, as nearly as the British character could be brought to 
bear it, the same system of judicial administration which it found 
conveniently established to its liands by the IMusulmans, its prede- 
cessors in the Government j only new modelling some of the forms, 
and modifying or rejecting a few of the most obnoxious rules and 
practices. 

The Criminal Code already altered. 

At this day, in addition to the tw'o distinct and original codes of 
law which have prevailed in India, the Mofussil courts administer a 
third, now growing up, comiioundcd of new regulations, })romulgated 
from time to time by the British Government, and also of jjartial 


* Mofussil is the general term used in India for all the provinces of 
the interior over wdiichthe East India Conipuny\s power extends ;--the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan laws being tlicre alone oh^ened; the British 
Courts being confined to the three priiieipal tonus or presideneies of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
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grafts, by construction of their own, from the English upon the 
the Hindoo and Musulman laws, which the expense, uncertainty, and 
contradictions of both the Native codes, render easy enough, in very 
many instances, if it were done upon a judicious and consistent 
plan by those who have a general knowledge of the three different 
codes. 

This state of things must of necessity engender much embarrass- 
ment and confusion, particularly to young beginners : for, in addition 
to the loose dogmas of the Musulman, and the over-refined and 
conflicting expositions of the Hindoo code, a young Judge, untrained 
in any systematic judicial education, has also to learn upon what 
points and to what extent the principles of the English law have 
modified, or the modern local regulations have wholly abrogated, the 
original texts. This is a knowledge that must require deep applica- 
tion and practical experience j and where are the fountains of know- 
ledge to be found, or the living teachers to whom the scholars can 
have access ? 

Remedy suggested. 

The best method, I believe, of escaping out of this labyrinth, in 
which the body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior ad- 
ministrators of the law arc lost, (though a few of the best informed 
Judges may discover their way,) would be to give them * the general 
body of the English common and statue law of evidence, of con- 
tracts, f of the torts and damages, together with the substance of all 
manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according to every 
subject matter of complaint, so tliat distinct issues only may be pre- 
sented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable labour 
of the Judges be saved ^ and also of all criminal matters, together 
with the substance of pleadings therein ; with such necessary excep- 
tions of a local character, in respect to the English criminal code, as 
the Judges of the Mofussil court of highest criminal jurisdiction 
should deem inapplicable to this peojdc, and to the institutions of the 
country. 

It would be better to leave the power of rejecting prior statutable 
enactments, within the limit of obvious necessity, in their hands and 
by degrees, as the occasions happened and experience grew, it would 
be well understood what laws and statutes did or did not apply. 
From all the information I can procure, I believe that the change 
would be highly accepfiiblc to the Natives. 


* Perhaps this might be done by way of instruction to the Judges to guide 
their construction and practice of the local laws. 

f Rejecting the technical distinction between the contracts under seal 
or not. 
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Retaming Native laivs. 

I would retain the Hindoo and Musiilinan text laws of title of 
land, inheritance, and succession, to which the respective people are 
accustomed, and also their rules of marriage and adoption.* 'fhe 
modes of administering these, which are at present very loose, would 
be gradually defined and regulated by tlie const ruction ot the courts, 
as cases of doubt and difficulty arose, and, abo\ e all, by applying 
the rules of construction of the English law to the whole body ot ad- 
ministrative justice, including even the Hindoo and iMusulman text 
laws of title, inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption 3 the 
whole would soon be aiiudgamated into one consistent and intel- 
ligible system, which, in every case of doubt, there would be some 
common regulating })rinciple, either direct or expres'^, to resort to, 
derived from the English law, which would be the leavening principle 
of the whole mass. 

As matters now stand, no man can tell before hand in a case of 
doubt, whether the Judge will look for a solution of it to any prin- 
ciple derived from either of the common codes, or Irom a modihca- 
tion of his own derived from all or any ot them. 


Title of Inheritance. 

The laws of title, inheritance, and succession, being in their nature 
purely arbitrary, it is as easy and better to adopt those which are 
already familiar to the people, tium any other; and there would be 
no manner of dillleulty in en;;rafting the Hindoo rules ot title and 
inheritance, for all the sous to take eiiually iii the place ot the eldest 
son, as by the Knglish law ; or for the widower or widows, m heu of 
dower of one-third, to he maintained, as by the 1 liiidoo l.iw, by all the 
sons while living together as one individual iaiin y, or, in case of 
severance of the sons, to have an c.pial share watli them, partitioned 
to such widow or widows, in like manner as an biighsh widow would 
have partition, in the first instance, ot her thir . 

Successio7i. 

The successors to personalty are as well known in the one law as 
in the other, and the same remedies are now administered by the 
Supreme Court to Natives in all eases as at home to British subjects, 
for securing to them their rights, and vindicating t leir wion^s. 

Marriage. 

The local laws of marriage are already recognized by the law of 


• This-is, in effect, to retain every law which is in ^vide^^^^^ 

local, engrafting only on itthcwelUned aiid bOun< p 1 
and rules of coMtruction, derived from a more perfect ai f, y 
vated system. 
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England, and need no new engrafting 5 the difference is merely ce- 
remonial, 

Adoption, 

The law of adoption may be readily engrafted, upon proof of certain 
ceremonies performed ; and when adopted, the son inherits in like 
manner as if he were born in wedlock at that time, with all incidental 
consequences. 

Caste. 

The rules of caste should be left to be decided, as they now are at 
Calcutta, in foro domestico, and would only be collaterally recognized, 
as where an assault was aggravated by an act offensive to caste, 
when it enhances the damages or punislmicnt. 

Revenue. 

There exists already under this Government a peculiar code of 
revenue laws, which, having been found effectual and beneficial in 
general practice, would of course be preserved, improving with ex- 
perience. 

Advantage of English Law over other imperfect Systems. 

The benefits to be derived from this course would be immediate 
and extensive, in proportion to the knowledge of the English law, 
possessed or to lie ae([uired by the administrators 3 for the artificial 
and local parts to be retained from the Native codes are few and 
simple, and of easy attainment to men accustomed to such pursuits 3 
while the uninformed would at least know the qinirter to look to for 
principles to guide their judgment in doubtful matters, where now 
they have no guide or compass of any kind to steer by. 

In truth, this is no new experiment, but one which has been tried 
for forty years, and has succeeded upon the establishment of the 
ISiqireme Court under the charter of 177d. The laws of England 
were in general transferred hither, but the statute 21 Geo. III. c. 7th 
s. 17, provide^, that the inheritance and succession to laws, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and dealing between Moham- 
medans, shall be determined hy their laws and usages 3 and the like 
between (Jciitoos : and when only one of the parties shall be a Mo- 
hammedan or a Gentno, by the laws and usages of the defendant. 
No difficulties have been felt in adjusting the Native laws of title, 
inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption, to their correspond- 
ing places in the English code 5 and none other Native laws * have 
ever come in conflict with the English, though the forms of the latter 
have bent in certain cases f to the prejudices of caste, while the 


* Rejecting the teehnical distinction as to contracts under seal, 
t Such as the mode of serving process in regard to vv^omen, and of ex 
aming them as witnesses. 

I should rather have said, the English mode of administering the law as 
it prevailed in Calcutta, for the Natives know no other. 
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superior value of Native property submitted to the cognizance of the 
English code, so modified, compared with the like property under a 
different system, speaks more than volumes can do on the subject. 
I have been informed by persons of intelligence, that the Hindoos of 
the upper provinces had lately expected the extension of the English 
law, in the sense I have mentioned, to all parts of Hindoostan, and 
were much disappointed that it did not take place. 

Mode of administering the Criminal Code. 

The only difficulty, I am aware of, would arise from the mode of 
administering the criminal law, rather than from the law itself j a 
difficulty, however, which already exists in full force, llritish juries 
could not be found out of the ditferent capitals of the Indian (Govern- 
ments ; and a jury of Natives in the country would, in their present 
consideration, be practically wise. 

But do not reject a })artial good bec'ausc the entirety cannot be 
obtained. Let the Mofussil Magistrates in the provinces continue, 
as before, to administer the laws criminal as well as civil, (subject, 
however, still to the reversion of the superior tribunals in cases of 
weight, which the measure of punishment would sufficiently define 
for all practical purposes,) until present conviction or growing ex- 
perience shall point out the necessity of an improved system of 
administration : for, let the subject be what it may, any substantial 
benefit to the subject can only be looked for from tlic employment 
of persons well trained and well instructed in judicial knowledge. 

The general measures of punishment of the English criminal code 
would of course be adojited, if not already in use, unless in cases 
where a special provision has been made for India, (and also subject 
to any local ordinances of this (Jovermnent made or to be made ;) 
and, in lieu of transportation, which is hardly applicable to many 
parts of the country without great iiK’onvenieiicc and expense, and 
which is often found either disproportionately heavy, or nearly in- 
operative to its purjiose, sentence ot in)j)ri''onment might be passed 
for anytime, not exceeding any periods fixed for transportation, and 
with or without hard labour, in or out <^f doors, and personal chastise- 
ment, as might be deemed expedient. But a precise charge in writing, 
to be preferred by the accuser, is never to be omitted : and the 
substantial form of the English judicature (freed from its local jic- 
f culiarities) has the pre-eminent merit of simplitying every charge, 
and rendering it single and distinct. As the law is now administer- 
ed in the Mofussil, the charge is most general, so tlnit the accused 
cannot know what he is called upon to answer, and man may be con- 


• I speak this under correction, for I am not entirely satisfied whether 
a Britisli Magistrate in the zillah courts might not advantageously he in- 
structed to advise with a few well-informed Natives on matters ot faftt in 
criminal cases. 



victed of an offence quite different from the general complexion of 
the charge. This leads to excessive perjury. 

The policy appears obvious of weaving the British into the Native 
laws in all general points not purely local, and of retaining the di- 
rection of the judicial administration in British hands as much as is 
consistent with an economical and, what is no less essential, with 
an expeditious decision of every matter, according to its frequency 
and its importance. 


Political Judicial Policy. 

If further experience be wanted, and more caution necessary, let 
the experiment be gradually tried in small districts adjoining to Cal- 
cutta, and the other capitals extending or contracting the system as 
it shall be found to answer in [iractice. 


Song. — By Mrs. Gore.* 

Hr said my brow was fair, ’tis true ■, — 
lie said mine eye had stol’n its blue 
From yon ethereal vault above ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

He said my step was light, I own ; — 

He said my voice had won its tone 
From some wild linnet of the grove ! 

Yet still — he never sjiake of love. 

He said my cheek looked jxde with thought ; 
He said my gentle looks had caught 
Their modest softness from the dove ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

He said that bright with hopes divine 
Tlie heart should be to blend with minej 
Fixed where no stormy passions move ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

He said — ^but wherefore should I tell 
Those whisjiered words I loved so well ? 
Could I reject — could I reprove — 

While still he never spake of love ? 


* From ‘ The Literary JSouvenir * for 1828 . 
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Th£ African Association, and Leuyaud the American 
Traveller. 

A SINGLE unpublished volume, under the title of ‘Memoirs and 
Travels of John Ledyard,’ has been jiisl received from Ameriea, for 
the purpose of bein^' piintod in Eiu^land , and as the [)ublisher to 
whom it has been addressed for this pui[)Ose, has kindly permitted 
us to examine it before it is sent to (he ihi^lish Press, we have 
selected from its i)agcs the followirii;* original and interesting’ no- 
tice of the African Association, and the Traveller employed by them, 
hoping to be able to give a more extended account of his extraor- 
dinary undertakings in our next : 

‘ The Society, in whose service Ledyard was now engaged, had 
its origin with a few individuals in London, but the number of its 
members soon increased to about two hundred, among whom were 
some of the most eminent men in the kingdom. Their immediate 
object was to promote discoveries in the interior of Africa, and a 
fund was raised by a subscritition from each member, for the pur- 
pose of effecting that object. The Society was denominated the 
African Association, and WJis patronized b) the king. A com- 
mittee was to be annually chosen by b.illot, whose duly it was to 
transact the affairs of the Society, by taking chaige of tlie funds, 
employing persons to travel, collecting intelligence, and ke(‘j)ing up 
a correspondence with various jiarts of Africa. The first com- 
mittee appointed, and that with which Jied)ard made his arrange- 
ments, consisted of Jiord Rawdon, the IJishopof Landalf, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. lieaufoy, and Mr. Stenart. Among the other members 
who joined the Society at the beginning, were Mr. Addington, the 
Karl of Bute, General Conway, the Duke of (irafton, Edward 
(iibbon, John Hunter, Dr. Lettsom, the Earl of Moira, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord Shellicld, Benjamin Vaughan, and Mr. 
Wilberforce. An institution, supported by names of sucli weight 
and respectability, would naturally attract public attention, and 
ensure all the success of which the nature of its designs was susccii- 
tible. 

‘ For many ages the continent of African had been a neglected 
portion of the globe, of which the rest of the world had taken little 
account. The learning, and splendour, and prowess of Egyjit were 
departed Carthage, with all its glory, had sunk into the dust j 
the proud monuments of Numidian greatness had been blotted from 
the face of the earth, and almost from the memory of man. The 
gloom of this scene was heightened, not more by the rav ages of time 
in destroying what had been, than hy the contrasts which succeed- 
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irig changes had produced. A semi-barbarous population^ gathered 
from the wrecks of fallen nations, enemies to the arts and to the 
best social interests of man, had gradually spread themselves over 
the whole northern borders of Africa, and i)rescnted a barrier to the 
hazards of enterprise, no less than to the inroads of civilization. 
"Whatever might be the ardour for discovery and the disregard of 
danger, nobody cared to penetrate into these regions, where all 
was uncertainty, and where the chance of success bore no proportion 
to the perils that must be encountered. 

^ There is no ([ucstion, that the northern half of Africa was better 
known to the llomans, at the time of .Tuliiis Cicsar, than to the 
Europeans in the middle of the eighteenth century. A few scat- 
tered names of rivers, towns, and nations, occupied the map of the 
interior, traced there by a hesitating hand, on the dubious autho- 
rity of the Nubian geographer, Edressi, and the Spanish traveller, 
Leo Africanus. The rhymes of Swift on this subject were not more 
witty than true ; 


** Ooographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place clepbunts for want of towns.’’ 

' At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Leo penetrated as far 
as Timbuctoo and the Niger, hut so imjierfeet were his descriptions 
even of what he saw, that very little geographical knowledge was 
communicated hy them. He was on the banks of the Niger, hut 
it could not be ascertained from his account, whether this river ran 
to the cast or west, nor, indeed, whether it existed as a separate 
stream. In short, down to the time when the African Association 
was formed, almost the whole of this vast continent, its geography 
and physical resources, its inhabitants, governments, languages 
were a desideratum iu the hi'^tory of nature and of man. It could 
not be doubted, that many millions of human beings inhabited these 
hidden regions. Nor v\ere the character and condition of thctc 
people, their institutions and social advancement, mere matters of 
curiosity 3 they had a relation to the jicople of other parts of the 
globe, and, when discovered and understood, might be turned to 
the common advantage of the great human family. There are no 
nations that may not prolit by an intercourse l>etwcen each other, 
either by. an exchange of products peculiar to each, or by a reci- 
procal moral intluence, or by both. 

' On these broad and benevolent principles the Society for pro- 
moting discoveries in Africa was instituted, and the scheme was 
worthy of the enlightened philanthropists by whom it was devised. 
Ledyard’s instructions w^erc few, simple, and direct. He was to 
repair first to Egypt, travel thence across the continent, 
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such observations as he could, and report the results to the Asso- 
ciation. Every thing was left to his discretion. His past expe- 
rience, the extraordinary energy of his character, his disinterested- 
ness, and the enthusiasm with which he engaged in the present 
undertaking, were all such as to ensure the confidence of his em- 
ployers, and inspire them witli sanguine hopes. 

As for himself, at no period of his life had he reflected with 
so much satisfaction on his condition or his prospects. Hereto- 
fore he had always been alone, oppressed with poverty, and con- 
tending with an adverse fate. Hut now he was free from want, 
patronized by the first men in Great Jh'itain, and engaged at their 
solicitation, and under their aiis[)iees, in an enterprise fraught, it 
is true, with many dangers, but promising the glory of which he 
had ever been ambitious, and opening to him a field of adven- 
ture, which his imagination had [liciured to him as the first to 
be chosen, after he had discharged what he deemed a paramount 
duty, in exploring the unknown ])arts of the continent to which he 
owed his birth. When he w^as departing from IjoiuIou for Egypt, 
he may be said to have been, for the first time in his life, at the 
summit of his wishes. All previous cares, defeats, and disasters, 
appear to have been forgotten, or swallowed up in tlic deep interests 
of the present, and the cherished anticipations of the future. A 
letter written to his mother at this time will indicate the tone of his 
spirits : 

' '' Truly is it written, that the ways of God are jiast finding out, 
and his decrees unsearchable. Is the Lord thus great ? JSo also is 
he good. I am an instance of it. I have tram})led the world under 
iny feet, laughed at fear, and derided danger. Tlirough millions of 
fierce savages, over parching deserts, the freezing north, the ever- 
lasting ice, and stormy seas, have I jiassed without harm. How 
good is my God! What rich subjects have 1 for praise, love, and 
adoration ! 

^ “ I am but just reiurned to England from my travels of two 
years, and am going awuy into Africa to examine that continent. 
I expect to be absent three years. I shall be in Egyjit as soon as 
I can get there, and after that go into unknown jiarts. I have 
full and perfect health. Remember me to my brothers and sisters, 
Desire them to remember me, for, if Heaven permits, 1 shall sec 
them again. I pray God to bless and comfort you all. Eare- 
well,” 

^ At length the preparations for his departure were completed. 
He had become well acquainted witli the views of the eommittce : 
und a sufficient amount of money had been raised, by the subscrip- 
tions, to provide for the expenses of his journey to Hgypt, and to 
purchase such articles of merchandise as might be found ncccs- 
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sary to enable him to assume the character of a trader in a caravan 
to the interior, or for travelling; in any other manner, which he 
should deem most expedient when on the spot. ^ The last letter 
he wrote to America was a short one, dated at London, on the 29th 
of June : 

‘ “ I sup})ose that my letter and curiosities, sent by Mr. Jarvis, 
arc now half way over the Atlantic. Here you have a little por- 
trait, which I leave to the care of his brother in town. Enclosed 
with it is a poor portrait of me, taken by the dumb boy mentioned 
in my other letter. If it were any thing like painting, I would 
desire you to keep it. As it is, I beg you will send it to my mother. 
She will be as fond of it as if done by Guido. I would have sent 
it framed, if the opportunity would have permitted. To-morrow 
morning I set out for France. Adieu.” 

" Accordingly he left London on the thirtieth of June. Mr. 
Beaufoy speaks of the interview he had with him, just as he was 
setting (jIT, and adds these allecting remarks, as given in Ledyard’s 
own words : 

' I am accustomed,” said he, in our last conversation, (’twas on 
the morning (d* his departure for Africa,) I am accustomed to 
hardshi})s. I have known l)oth hunger and nakedness to the 
utmost extremity of human sutlering. 1 have known what it is to 
have food given me as charity to a madman 3 and 1 have at times 
been obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that character, 
to avoid a heavier calamity. Aly distresses have been greater than 
I have ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such evils are 
terrible to bear ; but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost 
extent, my engagement to the ‘Society j and if I perish in the at- 
temi)t, my honour will still be safe, for death cancels all bonds.” ’ 

‘ In Paris he met with Air. Jelferson, Lafayette, and several 
others of his old friends, whom he had left there three years before, 
and towards whom he entertained sentiments of the warmest gra- 
titude. lie continued at Paris sc\cn or eight days, and then pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, where he took ship for Alexandria.’ 

' Having passed ten days only at Alexandria, he pursued his jour- 
ney up the rshle to Cairo, where he arrived on the 19th of August.’ 

^ As he was furnished with letters of recommendation to the Bri- 
tish C^onsul at Cairo, he found little difhculty in procuring such ac- 
commodations as he desired, and such information as enabled him to 
direct his attention immediately to the great object of his mission. 
His intention was to join a caravan bound to the interior, and to 
continue with it to the end of its route. Beyond this he must be 
guided by circumstances, which could not be foreseen, and concern- 
ing which no calculation was to be made. He adopted a dress suited 
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to the character he was to assume, and began in earnest to study 
the manners of the people around him, and particularly of the 
traders in the caravans which were then at Cairo. Three months 
were passed in this occupation.’ 

* The last letter which Ledyard is known to have written, either 
to Mr. Jefferson, or to any other person, was from Cairo. lie wrote 
to the secretary of the Association, ])robably by the same convey- 
ance, stating that, after much vexatious delay, all things were at 
last ready for his departure, and that hi-, next communication might 
be expected from ISennaar. The Aga had given him letters of re- 
commendation, his passage was engaged, the terms settled, and the 
day fixed on which the caravan was to leave ('airo. He wrote in 
good spirits and apparent health, and the confidence of the Associa- 
tion had never been more firm, nor their hopes more sanguine, 
than at this juncture, 'i'heir extreme disaj)pointment may be well 
imagined, therefore, when the next letters from Lgypt brought the 
melancholy intelligence of his death. 

‘ During his residence at Cairo, his jnirsuits had made it neces- 
sary for him to be much exposed to the heat of tlie sun, and to 
otlicr deleterious influences of the climate, at the most unfavourable 
season of the year. J'he consecpienc e was an attack of a bilious 
complaint, which he thought to remove by the common remedy of 
vitriolic acid. Whetlier this was administered by himself, or by 
some other person, is not related, but the ipuintity taken was so 
great, as to produce violent and burning ])ain'^, tl)at tlireatened to 
be fatal, unless immediate relief eoujd be ])rocured. This was at- 
tempted by a powerful dose of tartar emetic. But all was in vain. 
I'he best medical skill in Cairo was called to his aid without effect, 
and he closed his life of vicissitude and toil, at the moment when 
he imagined his severest cares w'ere over, and the ])rospects before 
him were more ilatterlng than they had been at any former period. 
He was decently interred, and all suitable resj)ect was j)aid to his 
obsecpiies by such friends as he had found among the Luropean 
residents in the capital of Egypt. 

' The precise day of his death is not known, but the event is sup- 
posed to have happened towards the end of November, Tie 

was then in the thirty-eighth year of his age.’ 
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Manifesto of the College of Physicians — Intended Petition to 
Parliament of the Independent Physicians. 

Ry the influence of free discussion, both the necessity of medical 
reform, and the kind of reform wanted, are becoming daily more 
extensively apparent. Elucidation advances wjtli a sure, a steady, 
and an accelerating pace ; the dispute in progress between Dr. 
Harrison and the College of Physicians serving at the same time 
practically to illustrate the several points at issue of that important 
subject, wliich, in the abstract, might not be so readily compre- 
hended. This double process, of general discussion and particular 
disputation, has already displayed in proper colours the enormity of 
the abuses which have so long prevailed in this ill-fated department ; 
and the occasional direct, or indirect defences, which have been 
made for or by the monopolists, or governing bodies, of the different 
branches of the profession, have served seasonably to supply texts 
for eommentaries to their op])onents, Tims tlie ])reliminary, and, 
perhaps, the most dilhcnlt part of the process of reform, viz. the 
indication of the prevailing abuses, and the development of their 
causes and consetjiiences, may be said to be already accomplished, 
leaving only to the Legislature the comparatively easy task of effect- 
ing the cure, by the timely and due application of obvious reme- 
dies. These remedies, a ])roper course of education being presup- 
posed, would principally consist in the tests of professional fitness, 
and the sources of professional privileges, emanating exclusively 
from the Universitic.s, these being jnoperly organised, and an open 
and unrestrained competition being established in all the branches 
of the department. It is here more esj)ecially our business to ad- 
vert to the higher branch, or that of the Physician, the organisation 
of which has, in this country, had .so extensive and baneful an in- 
fluence on that of the subordinate branches. 

Puclit luec opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuis.se, ct non potuisse rcfelli. 

In England, the Physicians are at present artilicially divided into 
three classes : 1. The independent physicians, consisting of all 

the doctors of medicine in the kingdom, the members and append- 
ages of the now dis))uted London monopoly excepted. They claim 
their privileges by right of their University degrees, the only valid 
foundation> of authority to practise medicine with which we are 
acquainted. We know not what may be their precise number, but 
they must amount to many thousands. If there were no undue 
restrictions, from twelve to fifteen hundred would be constantly 
required for the medical service of London alone, according to its 
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actual population j whilst^ under the arrogated monopoly of the 
College, the physicians practising in the metropolis do not ecpial 
two hundred, a number quite insufhcient for the exigencies of the 
sick, the linlitation being otherwise productive of consequences 
highly injurious to the public, by maintaining high fees, and occa- 
sioning the excessive administration of drugs, by unduly increasing 
the other branches of the profession. 

2. The second class consists of the monopolists, or Fellows of 
the College of Physicians, arbitrarily and exclusively taken from 
doctors of Oxford and Cambridge. These, unless they have studied 
in other places, can have no adequate medical education : they do 
not undergo, at their Universities, any examinations which can be 
considered as tests of professional titness j and the College ordeal 
consists principally of translations from Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, 
Aretoeus, or other ancient authors, whose works are of no value at 
the present day. 

The fancy of connecting medical knowledge with that of a dead 
language, irresistibly reminds us of the satire of Burns : 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in College classes. 

They g'ang' in stirks — and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o^ Greek. 

But, at the present day, with men of liberal education and exten- 
sive intercourse with the world, like the fellows of the College 
generally, a prejudice so palpably unfounded, we must conclude, 
cannot be real, but only feigned for the purpose ot palliating a 
inciisure which they arc sensible cannot be defended upon any 
rational grounds. ^Vhy the governing body of the College should 
have thought fit exclusively, as well as illegally, to limit the fellow- 
ship (which, in their sense of it, is itselt illegal) to doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is not to be accounted for upon any other 
principle than that, from the smallness ol their number, they might 
all be admitted without endangering the monopoly, Dr. Radclilf 
must have been aware of the insufhcieiicy ot medical education at 
Oxford, when he bequeathed GOO/, per annum for the support of 
two travelling fellowships. Yet, with even this inducement to 
study at Oxford, we lind that, in 182:i, only four jicrsons were ad- 
mitted doctors of medicine, of whom two were Radclilf fellows, 
find two bachelors of medicine, one ot whom was admitted ad 
eundem gradum from Dublin 1 

3. ’The third class consists of the appendages to the no# disputed 
London monopoly, under the degrading title of Licentiates ot the 
College of Physicians. These, according to the rules enacted by^ the 
College for themselves, are not necessarily doctors ot medicine. 1 he 
senior licentiate on the list for many years was a Mr* D Argent, who 

Oriental Herald, FolAQ. T 
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is only recently dead. In 1704, there were ten licentiates of this 
description in the annual list. Being only expected to practise 
among the lower orders, and in cases of trivial disease, the licentiates 
are not required to possess the same polish, profundity, or erudition, 
with tlie fellows. It is not necessary that they should be so skilled 
in medical arcana, or aceomj)lished in the dead languages. They 
arc not members of the Corporal ion, but appendages, and have no 
‘ negatm.' Accordingly, the illegal farce of examining for the illegal 
title of licentiate is, with great pomp and gravity, alfected to be 
conducted in a different maimer from the illegal farce of examining 
for the illegal rank of fellow ; and the ex.imination to be propor- 
tionally slighter. The whole of this constitutes tlie most exquisite 
piece of quackery upon record, not even cxcciiting the process of 
touching for the cure of the king’s ev il, in tlie seventeenth century, 
by Leverott, the Chelsea g.irdcncr, (‘ 1 touch,’ says lie, ^ God cures j ) 
or tlie curious examination of that personage liy the College of 
Physicians. 'J’lie licentiates are required to pay to the fellows from 
(>()/. to /OL each for the honour of being in their train, and to swear, 
kneeling, tliat they will obey the by-laws of the Corporation, winch 
they are not permitted to see ! 

At present, the medical service of London, wliicli, according to 
the proportions prevailing in other jilaeos, ouglit to occupy from I'ioo 
to 1500 physicians, is nominally performed by less than '^00 fel- 
lows and lieentiates ^ whilst it is in reality, and of necessity, jier- 
formed by surgeons, apothecaries, and general jiractitioners. 'file 
direful conseipieiires to the public of this state of things are, that a 
physician’s fee, which is lialf-a-crown in other places, is a guim'u 
(eight times as much) in England, and that tlie sick arc, in a man- 
ner, instead of advice, compelled to live, to die, or otherwise to suf- 
fer, by swallowing medicines. 

The jirevious evils of ignorance and ijuackery united were now to bo 
surjiassed by the evils of the monopoly grafted by the College on Iho 
charter of 1 lenry the \T1I. : that charter, and the Act of Parliament by 
which it was conrinned, was simple, and suited to the times. Tiicy 
established no monopoly. By the privileges granted to physicians, the 
surgeons were limited to their own branc h of tlie profession, and the 
apothecaries to the dispensing of drugs. But matters soon materi- 
ally altered. The College of Physicians, in many respects the legi- 
timate successor of the monastic institutions of the chirk ages, and 
some of their members still exhibiting a curious compound of the 
medical and clerical character, speedily departed both from the letter 
and the spirit of the principles upon wliich they had been established, 
and acte^as if the powers granted to them had been bestowed, not 
with any reference to the interests of the public, but entirely to 
serve their own seliish purposes. They early violated their consti- 
tution, restricted the number of their members, and effected a perfect 
monotwly. The gradual transfer of ahuost all the practice of physic, 
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strictly so called, to surgeons, apothecaries, and empirics, was the 
necessary result of this undue limitation of the imm])er of ])hysi- 
cians j and the coiise(|uence of the whole a scene of universal strife 
and litigation in the profession, hallling description, whicli continued, 
without intermission, for nearly two centuries. In a century more, 
through the intervention of lawless monopolies, medical bodies as- 
sumed the unwholesome as})ect which they now bear, 'rhroughout 
the whole of these periods, tlie varied grievances which thus pre- 
vailed were most sensibly felt by all the brandies of the profession, 
as well as by the public 3 and although some of these branches occa- 
sionally benefited more than others from the casual chiinges which 
were in the course of operating, there was not one of them which 
had not cause to lament the evils of [lerpetual uncertainly and fluctu- 
ation. The source, however, from wliicli all these mischiefs sprung, 
and their various modes of operation throughout the dilferent classes 
of society, had not liitherto been accurately investigated. Eonse- 
(juently, the attempts at otiposilion or resistance, whiih were occa- 
sionally made to the arrogated authority of the ( !oll(‘ge, now ascer- 
tained to be the main source of all the existing evils in the [irofes- 
sion, were isolated, feeble, or conducted upon erroneous principles, 
and, as might naturally be expected, wholly failed. 'Ihe combined 
and more systematic efforts, which, more than thirty ye.irs ago, 
were made by the licentiates, having merely in view to conijiel the 
fellows to grant them a larger share of their ('orporation privileges, 
were unsound, both in principle and in objeci, and deservedly suf- 
fered a like fate. 

We may now turn, however, from the^c barren and disgusting 
prospects to the more gratifying and exhilarating v iew of a real me- 
dical reform, founded upon salutary principles, and directed to bene- 
volent objects, which has more than begun to dawn upon us. About 
two years and a half ago, a i'cw pliysicians, residing in the metro- 
polis, viewing with regret the artilicial, forced, discordant, and dis- 
proportionate state, in which the dilfcTcnt branches of the medical 
profession were placed, and the highly injurious conse(|uences of 
that state, both to the profession and the public, thought that they 
could not render a more essential service to the community, than by 
endeavouring to develop the causes and the elfecls of these pheno- 
mena, thereby indicating the remedy, or the means of cure. With 
these intentions, they constituted tliemselvcs a private association, 
and held their first meeting on the ‘ 27 th of July, 1 S‘i.j ; — afterwards, 
for the sake of distinction, taking the approjiriate, legal, and every 
way unexceptionable title, as applied to such an association, of 
The Faculty of Thysic.’ The fruits of their exertions, as 
will soon apjiear, have been already abundant. They have, for the 
common good of the profession and the public, maintained an exten- 
sive correspondence with independent ])hysicians, (from which they 
are an emanation,) both in town and country. In May 1820*, they 
published, through the House of Longman and Co., ‘ An Exposition 
T 2 
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of the State of the Medical Profession in the British Dominions, and 
the injurious effects of the IMonopoly, by usurpation, of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London.’ In August 182G, an ^ Address to 
Physicians’ was extensively circulated, embodying, in a succinct 
form, the principal propositions of that work. By these and other 
means, they endeavoured, through that great promoter of truth and 
justice, the j)rcss, not unsuccessfully to make the ])ublic acquainted 
■with their views, motives, and ol)jects, as well as with the enor- 
mous evils of the system, to which they wished to see an effectual 
remedy a})plied. The assiduity with which the propositions they 
thought it essential to inculcate, have been detailed and elucidated 
through the various channels mentioned, has been such, that, not- 
withstanding the great inlluence, from position and connections, of 
the monopolists of the College of Physicians, the public mind had 
become, in little more than the space of two years, considerably cn~ 
lightcTied on this hitherto obscure, and purposely mystified subject. 
It was, whilst things were in this state, that, in May 1827, an inci- 
dent arose, peculiarly calculated to combine practical with theoreti- 
cal elucidation of the mischiefs of (College domination. A Fellow 
of that body availed himself of one of the most barbarous of the by- 
laws of his corporation, and, in conformity with it, refused to meet 
in consultation with one of the independent jdiysicians practising 
in London. The letter of Dr. Harrison,^- the independent physi- 
cian in question, to Dr. Chambers, upon this occasion, in which a de- 
liberate and well-digested defiance was hurled against the arrogated 
authority of the College, was so extensively circulated that it must 
have been perused by every ])erson who is in the habit of reading' 
newspapers, from John O’Croat’s House to the Laiid’s-end. 

The College took the alarm. They felt their arrogated pri- 
vileges escaping from their grasp, and their new edifice in J’all 
Mall East shaking' under them. The terms of Dr. Harrison’s 
letter, although courteous, were sucli as to place them under 
the necessity of immediately attempting, in his case, to enforce 
their disputed privileges, or to abandon at once all pretensions 
to the exercise of any government over the profession. They 
embraced the former alternative. They resorted to contra-sti- 
mulants. The censors, accordingly, addressed a letter to Dr. 
Harrison, admonishing him to desist from practice, until he had 
been examined by the College, and receiv ed their license thereto, 
or, in case of non-compliance, threatening to prosecute him for 
penalties. They invited him three several. times to appear at their 
board ; which invitations, whilst he wholly denied their authority, 
he as often unhesitatingly declined. They applied to the charter 
and act of Henry VIll. 3 whilst their oi)ponent, with more reason, 
averred, that even their name of censors was not once mentioned 


* Oriental Herald, vol. xiv. p. 25, 
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in these documents. On seeing the legality of their alleged privi- 
leged openly denied, they began to consult tlieir lawyers. They 
retained the Attorney-General, and doubtless other eminent couub^eL 
These circumstances show bow little the College and their ollicers 
had been previously acquainted with their true position. Because 
their pretensions to interfere with the j)ractico of physicians had 
not hitherto been opposed ifpon proper grounds, or successfully 
resisted, they were accustomed to take for granted that their claims 
were well founded, and their position invulnerable. The corre- 
spondence of Dr. Harrison with the censors, upon this occusion, 
having appeared generally in the Journals, need not here be re- 
peated. It served to bring them a little to their senses j and 
their fulminations terminated. Six months have elapsed, com])re- 
hending the whole of the Michaelmas term, without any act of legal 
prosecution being undertaken by the C.'ollege. Under these circum- 
stances, the public naturally com luded that they had abandoned all 
intention of [)rocccding, and consecpiently tiie privilege of inter- 
fering with the practice of physivutns not of tlieir body, which they 
had been accustomed to claim, whilst they have been forced to 
relinquish it in the case of surgeons, apothecaries, and general 
practitioners. Such intention, li()W('ver, they deny. The delay, 
they say, has arisen from their inability to })rocurc the evidence of 
Dr. Harrison’s written prescriptions that he had practised, as if 
no other species of evidence were sufbeient, and as if it had not 
been incumbent upon them to have well considered these obstacles 
before they had issued their threats. They had now recourse to 
the extraordinary, and probably unprecedented, measure of re- 
(juesting their opponent to be pleased to furnish them with the 
. means of convicting himself, by avowing practice, supjiosing him 
to have, by that act, committed an olfence. Let us have, say 
they, bundles of your prescriptions, ‘and then we shall see whether 
we have a title by which we can legally prosecute you. This is, 
truly, one of the most modest and decorous propositions we re- 
member to have any where met with. But, say they, if you do 
not, whilst you deny our right to iiupiire, grant us these proofs of 
l)ractice,we shall aliirm that it is your fault that we do not proceed 
to bring the questions at issue into Court. 

Now, besides that this course, of a supposed cUlprit being re- 
quired to criminate himself, is directly contrary to the esta- 
blished rules of jurisprudence in this Bountry, it would be, in this 
Case, altogether unnecessary to tlic object in view' } since it would 
be competent to the College, if they legally possessed the privileges 
to which they pretend, to procure other proofs in al^nndancc ; and if 
they do not possess tliem, no proofs can avail. Where, we would 
do they find the doctrine, that evidence of practice consists in 
■''ritten prescriptions only ? Might tlicy not, if they intended, 
fde, to try the question, cite apothecaries, druggists, nurses, patients, 
or the friends of patients, to prove a practice, which is suflicicntly 
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extensive to have necessarily a multiplicity of witnesses ? This is 
what they would assuredly do, if they did not know that they could 
not proceed one stej) in a court of justice for want of a title. Kut 
knowing; this, they act discreetly, perhajjs, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, in evading; that course ; although they would as- 
suredly act more honourahly, and, in the end, more wisely, were 
they to proceed directly with the action, with a view of ascertaining 
whether they do or do not legally possess the title and the privileges 
which they claim, dlii.s might be done in the lirst instance, with- 
out any reference to proofs of jiracticc 5 and if they succeeded in 
establishing the validity of their title and inivileges, they eould 
continue to exercise, as heretofore, the authority which they claim 
over the profession at large, even if they failed, for want of evi- 
dence, in the particular case of ])r. I larrison j whilst, in their present 
(piestionable state of existence, they must be aware, that to exact 
fees for liccuH's would be to levy money under false pretences. In- 
deed, all the sums which have l.een already receiv'cd for licenses, in 
virtue of illegal by-laws, would, in reason, come under the same 
description. 'I'o t)ay money under conditions, exjiressed or implied, 
which it is nol practicable to lilfij, is submitting to a gross and ]ml- 
pable fraud . and to expect protection, as licentiates, for their smaller 
share of the monopoly, from fellows who are unable to protect their 
own larger share, is an egregious absurdity. \'ct so bewildered arc 
the licentiates, by the habit of looking with deference to the assumed 
powers of tlu' College, and of exjieeting jirolection at their hands, 
that they still seem insensible to the degradation and folly of sub- 
mitting to fraud and delusion, and to tlie wisdom and propriety of 
uniting heart and band with the indejiendent physieians, for the 
recovery of their common rights, and the' demolition of the College 
usurpations and pretensions. 'I'liey may think it more prudent, 
perhaps, to wait until the ind('pendents have subdued the College, 
or the College the indejiendeuts, and tlien to join the stronger party ; 
but it is eeitainly luueh less lionouruble. And if, by their junction, 
they can make that jiarty the strongest, or accelerate its sneeess, 
which has obviously truth, justice, and utility on its side, with what 
decency can (hey hesitate one moment respecting their proceed- 
ings ? r>ut we can tell them, not meaning to Hatter or cajole them 
into a disebarge of their duty, that It sigmties little, excepting to 
themselves, which party they join, 'fhe battle is already won 5 and 
those w'lu) do nol jean until lifter the issue of the eoiillict ceases to 
be doubtful, may indeed boast of being in at the death j but 
they will have none of tlie merit of having contributed to the 
victory. 

From the great unnecessary delay wdiieh has taken place in 
commencing the threatened ])rosecution, and the frivolous reasons 
employed to pidliate it, .the inevitable inference is, that the College 
of Physicians, no matter whether for want of proof or for want of 
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title, feel that they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison without 
incurring the iiimiincnt risk, or rather the absolute certainty, 
of being formally pronounced to have forfeited all the privi- 
leges which they have been so long in the habit of claiming; 
that, if they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison, they cannot 
proceed against any other independent physician, for jiractising 
in detianee of their authority; that, in such ease, their jireten- 
sions may, in every instance, be suecessfully resisted ; and that they 
are, in effect, no longer a body possessing any power of control. 
The issue of this contest, in whatever way they may act, or evade 
acting, must jirove conclusive of their fate. Seeing that six: months 
were allowed to ela[)se, ineliidmg the whole of the Michaelmas 
term, without any attempt to carry the threatened ])ro^eeiition into 
etfect, the public, w’c repeat, were perfectl) justiliable in inferring 
that the College had abandoned their intention of legally ])roceeding 
in this case ; and the rumour generally cireulated to that elfeet, 
whatever may now be asserted to the contrary by the College, 
may be considered as well founded, and to be reluted on their part 
only by deeds. Ihey have, in the mean time, thought it exjie- 
dieiit to ])ublish a formal conlradietion of this rumour, which ap- 
peared on the bth of December (lH'27,) in some of the Journals, in 
the following not very uneipiivoeal terms ‘ J'he Piesident and 
('ensors of the Roifal College of Physician'-, [in the very title there 
are two misnomers,] in eonseipienee of false re[)orts which have 
appeared in various publications, owe it to the College and them- 
sehes to make the following declaration, 'fhey aie fnllv sensible 
of the duty devolved u))oii them by their ehaiter, eoidirmed by act 
of parliament; nor will tlu'y ever abandon any prosecution entered 
into against persons illegally practising, whenever the evidence of 
such irregular practice is clear enough, in the otiimon of their legal 
advisers, to render an appeal to a court of ju'-tice exiiedienl.’ 

This is obviously mere sophistry, if not a bare-faced attempt to 
deceive. They have nol entered into, they have only threatened to 
enter into a ])roseeution against Dr. Hairison, and although they 
cannot abandon wlial they have nol eonimcueed, they may and must 
abandon the intention of eommeneing what they must now be con- 
vinced would accelerate their dovvnfal. In other words, their legal 
advisers, in tenderness to their own reputations, will not sutl’er 
them to run headlong into peril. Avvaie that their clients have 
long forfeited their right and title, derived from the charter and 
act of Henry VlIT, no ([uaiility of evidence of practice can be sut- 
licieiit to render an appeal to a court of justice, in their opinion, 
expedient. Hut, after all, as the alternative is only between .Se\lla 
and (diarybdis, it is not impossible that the ( ollege, with or without 
the consent of their legal advisers, ma), as a pis-atlei, a forlorn- 
hope, determine to plunge into a jiroseeution, upon the mere chance 
of doatiug a little longer on the billows of llie law, rather than be 
ongulphed ingloriously and without a struggle. This spirited con- 
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duct would meet with general approbation. The determination of 
the sailor, who fell overboard in a storm, when l|is ship was going 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, and, seeing her move so fast from 
him that (liere was not the smallest ehance of his being saved, 
(liiittod, whilst yet in the sight of his messmates, the buoy which 
had been thrown to him, and plunged headlong into the ocean, was 
witnessed with decided applause. It will be seen whether the Col- 
lege are as well prepared to meet their dissolution bravely and 
decently, or whether they will put off as long as possible the evil 
hour, even when no hope of ultimate safety remains. Another term 
will put this matter out of doubt. 

The case of Dr. Harrison is decidedly the first occasion on which 
the privileges of the London College of Physicians have been 
resisted upon proper grounds. It is surprising that their true found- 
ations should have been so long unperceived. It is surprising that, 
even after the scrutiny which it has recently undergone, the charter 
of Henry VHL, so plain and obvious in its meaning, should be still 
so variously interpreted. It never did confer upon the College of 
Physicians the power of examining doctors of medicine, of making 
fellows, ot making licentiates, of limiting the number of physicians, 
(jf establishing a monopoly in favour of the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or of enacting illegal and unwholesome by-laws. 
Their right ot prosecuting for fines, even if the privileges actually 
confcrrccl by the charter now remained to them, could only extend 
to the pravlicantes or admhsi, and by no means to doctors of 
medicine, who, as such, wore, by the very terms of the charter of 
the College, a corporation of course, 'd'hoir j)owcr of fining, in 
such case, would jiot, therefore, extend to Dr. Harrison, or any 
other medical graduate, 'flus point, however, seems to be still but 
imperfectly understood. But that is the less material, since, what- 
ever privileges they did i)ossess by the charter of Henry \TH. ha\'e 
been long ago forfeited, and tlicy arc now in law an absolute non- 
entity. They are neither in fact nor in name ‘ 4'he President and 
College or Commonalty ’ of Hcjiry VHI. ; for where is their com- 
monalty to be found ? They have none. They arc, both in fact and 
in name, (piitc a dill'ercnt thing. They are now, and have fbr a long 
time, been ^ The President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London,'— u. title self-conferred, under which they can 
neither sue nor be sued on the authority of the charter and act of 
Henry VHI. That is, they have no power, as at present constituted 
and ffanied, to prosecute any one. But, could they abandon the 
constitution and the title which they have assumed, and return to 
those of Henry VIIL, which they had abandoned, they would not, 
by that charter and statute, prosecute doctors of medicine for a 
fine on account of practice, since all doctors of medicine, omnes 
homines ejusdem facultalis, if any reliance is to be placed upon 
language, were, as such, {ex debito,J members of the College or 
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Commonalty, and without being' bound to submit to any collegiate 
examination, '•lis we hold to be correct, notwithstanding any 
decision of a different or opposite nature, or any dictum of a judge, 
that may have been pronounced upon any former occasion ; since 
the langufige of the charter and act of parliament is so clear and 
explicit, that it does not admit of more than one construction, or of 
being mystified by the utmost ingenuity of legal subtlety. There is 
no ground, then, it is clear, upon which the College can proceed in 
their threatened suit against I)r. Harrison, without the ( crtainty of 
failing, and being utterly annihilated as a corporation. And as the 
College can scarcely bo presumed to be ignorant of all tliis, or to 
desire such a result, the natural inference is, that, whatever de- 
monstrations they may deem it expedient now to make, they can 
only have procrastination, not a trial, in view. They are not 
chivalrous enough to risk their privileges upon a single battle. The 
most effectual mode of averting the mischiefs of the delay which we 
presume to be contemplated, would be by a proinj)! and extensive 
union of physicians, who have never been entangled in the meshes 
of the College monopoly, and of those who desire to disengage 
themselves from its disgraceful trammels. Jiut the latter must take 
a decided part. The following intended petition to rarliament, it is 
apprehended, may serve them as a common rallying point ; and no 
physician, it is presumed, who clearly comprehends tlie princiides 
of the proceedings, or is not under some strong extraneous influence, 
will be so fastidious as to refuse it his signature on account of 
trivial or fanciful objections. It is also a matter which interests 
the public ut large, even more strongly than the branches of the 
medical profession. 

The Physicians intended Petition to the Legislature. 

It has been determined that a petition shall be presented to Par- 
liament early in the ensuing Session, on the part of the Doctors of 
Medicine of the United Kingdom, Graduates of the Scotch, and 
other Universities, with a view of engaging the fjegislature to eman- 
cipate the profession from the shackles which have for centuries 
been so illegally and unjustly imposed on it by the arrogated profes- 
sional monopoly of the College of Physicians in London j of which 
petition the following is an outline : 

'1. It is essential to the national w'clfare that his INIajcsty s sub- 
jects be supplied with medical attendance, of excellence commen- 
surate with the improved state of science, and avouched by compe • 
tent testimonials. 

* 2. To effect these objects, it is necessary that the profession of 
physic be so organized as to ensure adequate (pialifications on the 
part of practitioners, and afterwards to secure, to individuals so 
qualified, full power to exercise their talents in the way most condu- 
cive to the public good and to their own interests. 
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' 3. On this account, it is incumbent on the L^islature to esta- 
blish, by law, such an arrangement of tlie profcsswn, in its several 
branches, as shall ensure that all who profess the practice of the 
art, possess the necessary (pialilications. 

^ 4. The supply of medical aid being left free to accommodate it- 
self to the demand, the welfare of the profession requires that its 
different branches be protected, both from unqualified intrusion and 
from unnecessary restrictions. 

' 5. 'JV) enable your Honourable House to judge of the alterations 
required for this profession, it at)[)ears necessary to iiupiire into the 
nature of the divisions of its diflcrent branches, the relativ e ]jroj)or- 
tion of their numbers to each other, and to the population, in this, as 
compared with other nations, as well as the causes and effects of 
these divisions and proportions resjicctively. 

^ a. That a feeling very generally prevails that serious grievances 
do exist in the medical ])rofcssion, is ])laccd in evidence by the fol- 
lowing facts, either oflicially before your Honourable House, or 
otherwise notorious Taist year it was resolved by the Surgeon- 
Apothecaries, or general ])ra('titioners, that a petition lie jiresented 
to Parliament, praying for an inquiry into the existing state of me- 
dicine and surgery, so far as regards the general practitioner, kv. 
It was, about the same period, resolved, by the members of the Sur- 
gical profession, that a petition be presented to the House of Com- 
mons, for a(’ommitteo to imjuire into the abuses of the (College of 
Surgeons, kc . ; and your petitioners now humbly state their grounds 
for respectfully soliciting a revision of all the laws which regard the 
several branches of the profession, particularly the Physicians’ de- 
partment, and also the laws by which the ('ollege of Physicians of 
London are, or jirofess to be, governed. 

7. V"our petitioners presume the more earnestly to solicit (he 
attention of your Honourable House to those circumstances, from 
having observed the hazard of legislating for any single department 
of a collective })rofcssion, without special refi'rence to the interests 
of all its branches, as vvell as of the comniuiiity at large. As an 
instance in point, they might mention the unsuitable powers un- 
warily granted to the Society of Apothecaries by the Act of LSI 5. 

‘ 8. Your petitioners now conic to their more immediate object, 
of submitting to your Honourable House a general view of the 
grievances under which the jirofcssion and the public labour, as 
coniiceted with the organization of their own department, which 
abounds in evils urgently culling for legislative remedy. 

' 9. Ujiwards of three centuries ago, the l^hysicians of London 
were constituted a Corporation, or College, (unurn Corpus et Com- 
munitas perpetua, sive Collegiiun perpetuum,) princi[)ally for the 
purposes of restraining and suppressing illiterate, unexperienced, 
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and unlicensed practisers to wliich association were granted all 
the usual rights add privileges which royal charters confer. 

* 10. It would be well if the spirit, or even the letter, of this 
charter, had been regarded by those who administered its powers ; 
but, unhappily, the course of proceeding adopted by this body, from 
its earliest formation, has set at naught the laws under which they 
were to be governed j and, by arbitrary and illegjil by-laws, they 
have superseded the authority of the statutes, introducing practices 
to which these statutes afford no sanction, — excluding a large por- 
tion of the profession from rights to which the charter and statutes 
give them claim, — creating distinctions utterly at variance with all 
that the law enjoins, — and so limiting the ('ollege, as, without any 
legal authority whatever, to exclude from its pale all who do not 
derive their qualifications from the medical degree of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Ml. WCrc this power even conferred by statute, it would, at the 
present day, be an oppression as absurd as it is unjust ^ for, in the 
course of events, other medical schools in Jlritain have risen to an 
eminence far surpassing what Oxford or Caml)ridge could ever 
boast of; and the law, if it existed, would present tlie solecism of 
conferring the highest medical honours upon those who least de- 
served them ; nay, of wholly limiting them to this favoured few ; 
all other riiysicians, however eminent or capal)le, being absolutely 
excluded. 

‘ 12. These regulations operate with peculiar severity and injus- 
tice on physicians of the (Catholic and Dissenting persuasions, who 
are, under all circumstances, excluded from the. fellowship. 

‘ 13. The law, however, gives no such power ; tor your petitioners 
seek in vain, either in the charter or statutes, for any grounds on 
which the proceedings pursued by this College can be justified. 

‘ 14. So entirely has the reputed College of Physicians de})arted 
from the legal authorities from which it springs, that the whole dis- 
cipline of the College, and even its very deiKuiiination, differ essen- 
tially from what the law has directed ; so that were the present Col- 
lege required to prove its identity with that of Henry VI 11., your 
petitioners arc persuaded they would be unable to establish the fact. 

^ 15. In the whole course of proceeding, followed by this College', 
your petitioners can discern no motive having for its object the 
public good, or the advantage of the profession ; its unvarying ten- 
dency being, to establish within the profession an odious monopoly, 
—giving rank exclusively to those who can show no claim to pro- 
fessional superiority ; attempting to make the largest portion of 
British Physicians outcasts and aliens in their own country, iiiid, by 
the influence of these signal abuses, degrading the whole profession, 
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and exposing it to the cncroachttients which the Subordinate de- 
partments have so successfully made on it. 

/ 16 . Of these cncroaclimcnts, however glaring, your petitioners 
mean not to complain, nor do they seek protection from them in any 
exclusive rights or privileges. 

* 17. Your petitioners, however, do seek relief from the unjust 
and illegal restrictions imposed on them by the College of Physi- 
cians, fiO as to enable them to enter into professional competition 
with an equal chance of maintaining their own title to public ap- 
proval. 

‘ 18 . The Jibuses which, for the advantage, real or imaginary, of 
a very few individuals, hav e thus existed, for centuries, iu the higher 
branch of this profession, a])pcar now to have approached the highest 
degree of which they arc susceptible 3 preventing the public from 
having a free choice of their Pliysicians 3 greatly augmenting the ex- 
penses incidental to sickness ; ])reventing Physicians, with the excep-* 
tion of the favoured few, from aspiring, with any chiince of success, to 
ollices of dignity or emolument 3 impeding the progress of science, 
and infringing upon the rights of the Universities. 

' 10 . The grounds of all the foregoing assertions your petitioners 
are prepared to ])rovc3 they trust that^ in what they have 
averred, a sullicient apology is furnished for the present appeal, and 
a suHicient cause shown why your Honourable House should take 
this most important and long-neglected subject under your early 
and mature consideration. 

^ What precise reforms of the profession may be called for, 
your i)etitioncrs presume not now to mention 3 they merely sub- 
mit, most respectfully, to your Honourable House, that great 
amendment i.s needed in ev^ery part of the British dominions. They 
solicit only inquiry into the defects and abuses of which they com- 
plain, and they rely with conlidence on your Honourable House for 
granting them, as the result of tliat inquiry, such relief as your Ho- 
nourable House, ill its wisdom, may deem meet. 

* 21. Your petitioners venture only to suggest, that a Parliamen- 
tary Committee of Inquiry would, in their opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual means of eliciting and verifying the necessary information 5 
and they respectfully submit that the importance of the subject, 
whether as it regards the welfare of the public, or the interests of a 
useful and inueb -aggrieved profession, fully entitles it to the grave 
examination which they solicit. And your petitioners,’ &c. 

• All Physicians, whether in town or country, who may approve the 
principles here set forth, and desire to contribute their efforts towards 
obtaining the objects sought, are reejuested to communicate their sen- 
timents, without delay, to the Faculty of Physic in London, (post 
free,) to the care of Messrs. T. and G. Underwood, 32 , Fleet Street 3 
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Messrs. Callow and Wilson, Prince’s Street, Soho; or, Messrs. 
Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly. And it is fur- 
ther most earnestly requested, that they take an early opportunity 
of making the Members of Parliament, Magistrates, and other influ- 
ential persons in their respective neighbourhoods, acquainted with 
the real bearings of the important cpiestions at issue, which have re- 
cently undergone such full and able discussion in the Medical and 
other Journals of the Metropolis, as to have been rendered perspi- 
cuous to all who have had an opportunity of attending sufficiently 
to the subject. For the convenience of those who may wish to 
suggest improvements, the paragraphs of the proposed petition are 
numbered.’ 


Owing to the very great importance of the subject, we shall con- 
sider it our duty to watch and to record the progress of the pending 
reform in the organization of the medical profession, which, we are 
^lappy to think, cannot now be arrested by the utmost efforts of 
malevolence, corruption, or intrigue. Nothing, we think, ciin ma- 
terially injure the cause, but crude or precipitate legislation. 


Despotism. 

A HORRID vision walk’d the earth, 

A monstrous and unseemly siglit ; — 

Men knew not whence he had his birth, 

But from his eye Itell's lurid light 
With wild, portentous lustre gleam’d ; — 
Where’er he strode, the hearts of all 
At his unearthly presence seem’d 

’Neath slavish Fear’s strong power to fall. 
Though the fair climes through which he went 
Rejoiced beneath a beaming sky. 

The beauty of their hues was blent, 

’Neath that stern vision’s withering eye. 
With the foul features, black as night. 

That mark’d his own polluted form j — 

A^ scenes most beautiful and bright 
Are sadden’d by the passing storm. 

The hearts of men within them sunk, 

A craven’s tremor shook the brave, — 

As from his blasting glance they shrunk. 

Each lofty impulse found its grave, — 

. For in his fierce and threatening brow 
They saw the prowess of a god 3 
, So did tlmy in their blindness bow 
And crouch beneath his iron rod. 
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He knew their weakness was his strength, — 

Then death and thraldom track’d his path j 
And in his train appear’d at length 
His ghastly ministers of wrath : 

The murmurs of the crowd were hush’d — 

They fear’d his dark, blood-loving lust ; 

Their feelings and their frames were crush’d — 

Alike they grovell’d in the dust. 

The vision, w^axing hugely great, 

^Was overgorged and overgrown ; 

With the unholy s})oils of state 

Was deck’d his dark, ])olluted throne ; — 

The sorrowing nations’ blood and tears 
Had swoln his gorgeous ])omp and pride j 
While scoff’d he at their idle fears. 

Yet deem’d his power should aye abide. 

Yet men at length began to scan, 

With steiidfast and untroubled gaze, 

His shadowy features, wild and wan, 

AVhich erst with horrible amaze 
Had sear’d their senses and their sight ; — 

They felt ’twas not their treacherous dread. 

And not the phantasm’s airy might 
That had their sires to bondage led. 

The strong subduing glance of man ' 

Resolved to burst the festering chain. 

Divinely awful — could not scan 
The evil shape, and still retain 
Their spirits in Ids slavish sway ; 

’Twas moral darkness gave him dread — 

The dawn of intellectual day 

Abash’d him (juite — he shriek’d, and fled. 

They hunted him from shore to shore : 

He wandered like a thing accurst ; 

The terrors of his reign were o’er, 

Yet were not quite the fetters burst 
With which his guile the nations scourged ; 

His waning form shows grimly still — 

Till Truth triumphant shall have purged 
The seeds of error and of ill. 

L. 
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[The following Account of Penang, contained in a Letter from a Visitor to that 
Settlement, has been placed in our hands for publication, by the Gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, and contains much that will be no doubt new to many 
of our Indian readers.] 

»,Pulo Penang, July 30. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised at finding; me here; but you 
must know that Prinee of Wales’ Island is the Eastern Montpelier, 
to which all unfortunate Bengalees are regularly sent by Dr. 
Calomel, unless his remedies should render a rniieh shorter journey 
necessary ; 1 am not here, however, on account of any serious 
bodily ailment. 1 have resolutely set the doctor and his imps at 
detiance, and shall continue to do so as long as I preserve my 
senses. However, having been jdmost idle at Calcutta, enjoying a 
fine dry temperature of about to 107 *^ for two months, and find- 
ing the rain coming in good earnest with their usual tTain of fevers, 
kf., I thought it would be wise to take the opportunity of escaping 
from the paradise of frogs and alligators, and gratify my curiosity 
in seeing the Eastern Islands. 

'J'o enable you t(i travel with me over this far-famed island, you 
must borrow ' Daniel’s Plngravings, after V^iews by Smith,’ and, 
deducting for the ])erspective and colouring, (no painter’s colouring 
c.in do any thing lik(! justice to the vivid hues of tropical scenery,) 
you will have a V(‘ry fair delineation of some of the uio.st remarkable 
views in the island. Ascend the Ciovernment Hill, and look to- 
wards the Malay shore, you will see a country which, to my eyes, 
resembles Italy, full of the most beautiful mouiitain scenery, and 
covered with the most magnificent forests, but which has never been 
trod by any European, jierhaps by any human foot. Strange, that 
a country known to abound with the richest mineral treasures, 
which even now are scratched uj> by the savage inhabitants, 
should not have tempted Pluro^iean cupidity, or have been ex- 
plored by the ardent votaries of science, who abound in our re- 
gions in this H)th century. It is to be aec(/unted for by a word 
which is a clue to a great many Indian phenomena — Monopoly ! 
the millstone about the neck of the vast po[)ulation of this im- 
mense and beautiful country. But I have no time for such a sub- 
ject at present, — I must return from the Queda shore to Iny 
island. Penang is certainly the head-quarters of Flora : I am 
perfectly delighted with the variety of beautiful jilaiits I have seen. 
Oh, for the opportunities 1 have neglected ! What would I now give 
for a knowledge of botany ! On this subject I can get no informa- 
tion from the inhabitants. 1 have now before me the most lovely 
fern I ever saw ; 1 wish I could send it, but its colours are already 
gone ; before it was gathered they changed like an opal ; and there 
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matiy othejrs, as ele^t. v The , pine-apple is here a 

yreejd j the roads are full of them 3 , and they are bought in the mar- 
Ifcet at a dollar per hundred, each four or five pounds weight. , The 
celebrated mango tree is also abundant here 3 it is a fruit in 
, '^hicb I have been much disappointed, as one generally is with 
’ every thing which has been puffed. The doorian is another re- 
nvjrkablel highly prized fruit, which has so peculiar an odour, that 
it 18 at first hardly approachable by strangers. Its rind exhales a 
perfume analogous to some compound of putrid meat and asafoetida. 
Amateurs, however, who have conquered their prejudices, extol it 
highly. Even his Burmese Majesty sepds annually to Siam for it, 
as it does not grow in his dominious. 

In spite of the doctors, who denounce death against all who pene- 
trate the jungles, I have spent a whole week in rambling about the 
island and opposite shore, — penetrating them in various directions, 
and have seen a waterfall, which is yet unknown to fame. I 
have been hunting the leaf insect and the flying wizard, and examin- 
ing the many curious trees 3 amongst which are the gamboge, the 
bread-fruit, the palm which produces the horse-hair-like ropes, well 
known for their strength, the Indian-rubber, creeper, &c. tStc. But 
I shall not trouble you with a mere catalogue 3 and if I were to de- 
scribe a hundredth part of the objects of nature, I should not soon 
finish, and must, therefore, stop at the great tree, of which Smith’s 
drawing gives but a poor idea. It is a most magnificent object. 
The chestnut on Mount Etna is much more bulky, but the height 
of this is quite unrivalled 3 the lowest branch sent ofl‘ from tl^e trunk 
is 120 feet from the base, and from it hangs a gigantic creeper, — a 
gbod sized tree itself 5 but what is most remarkable, it is of modern 
growth, and represented by softie of the Natives to have been of a 
moderate size in their own memory. This may give you some 
notion of the rapidity of vegetation in these climates. This re- 
markable tree stands a little way up one of the hills, and though 
most of the trees in its immediate neighbourhood are by no means 
of, s&all dimensions, it appears to stand like a tremendous giant 
amongst dwarfs. The figure of it, regarded in any direction, is ex- 
fremely picturesque and beautiful. It has a straight perpendicular 
6tem rising boldly from the ground, and its branches, at a tremendous 
height, are distributed with great splendour. This gigantic but 
beautiful form is relieved by the dense foliage beneath it, and by 
the opiposite mountain, which stands to the left of some exceedingly 
variepted scenery, composed of sea, islands, distant valleys, and 
blue hills, that, by the light of four o’clock in a July morning, were 
perfectly enchanting. On steps, which are made up the hill from a 
short distance below the base of this tree, from a spot horizontal 
with aboii|. two-thirds of its height, whence it is seen to the best 
rich landscape I allude to. Inquirers would 
know something of the species to which tkis tree 
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belong^. I can only answer, that the great Dr. Wallich, ttic cele- 
brated botanist, did not ascertain this point. The leaf is small 
and ovate, and of a light green tint. I measured the tree round its 
base with a tape,' and found its circumference to be thirty-four feet. 
Upon being wounded through the bark, which is rather rough at 
the base, a white milky fluid exudes, which, upon exposure to the 
air, concocts to a white resinous substance, resembling ammo- 
niacum. The fluid tasted rather sweet, and afterwards left a bitterish 
flavour in the mouth ; it formed a milky solution in rain water. 
Smith has a view of Suffolk House, the Governor’s residence,* 
which gives you an idea of a mansion far more splendid than the 
place is found to be 3 but does no justice to the splendour of the hill 
and dale scenery about the grounds of this fairy land. So easy is it 
to improve the appearance of a work of art ) so very diflicult to 
attain to a distant resemblance of nature. 

The view of Gluga House is suflicicntly correct. This was the 
residence of the late excellent Mr. Brown, the original proprietor of 
the spice plantations on this island, which arc now remarkable as the 
only things of the kind in British possession, since Bencoolen has 
been given up to the Dutch. 'J he groves of nutmeg-trees arc un- 
commonly beautiful, and it is certainly interesting to walk through 
them. The cloves appear to thrive best on the mountains, where the 
thermometer seldom exceeds 7 l^cpial temperature and constant 
moisture arc, it would seem, what they recpiire. (’offee is likewise 
cultivated, and, it is said, with much success on the hills ot this 
lovely island 3 and on the estate of Gluga it seems to be an object 
of experiment. It is a matter of doubt, liowcvcr, how far the cul- 
tivation of coffee and of spices may be found to answer here, as a 
matter of commercial speculation 5 one of the most clear -lu‘aded and, 
intelligent of the merchants here said, that spec ulations in plantations 
were * wild and unprojitable.' They have hitherto never succeeded, 
notwithstanding all the flowery predictions of Mr. Canning as to the 
value of our possessions in those Straits, as sources of wealth 
from the cultivation of spices. The truth is, that to thrive well, 
these articles recpiirc certain peculiar circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate 3 besides which, labour is too expensive here. Besides the high 
price of labour, another cause for the ill success of spice cultivation 
is, the insecurity of property on this island : there arc about two 
thousand professed thieves, independent ot the Hindoo and other 
convicts here, and the cloves and nutmegs are not very sate in their 
neighbourhood. Pepper, which requires less attention, succeeds 
better : the pepper vine is a pretty creeper, and if the plant were not 
supported by living trees, a plantation of it would resemble a hop- 
garden 3 but even this article is produced at a tar cheaper rate on 
the west coast of Sumatra. Property is in a very depreciated state 
in this island 3 houses and lands may be estimated at two^tthirds less 
than their value ten or twelve years ago. Several estates have been 
Oriental Herald, VolAQ, U 
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sold of late for a few thousand dollars, upon which planters had 
expended lacs ; so that, in fact, there is no great inducement for 
Europeans to settle in this island as j)lanters. Romantic and beau- 
tiful as it is, I fear I cannot call it healthy, as the European popu- 
lation are continually suffering. Women are said to die here in an 
undhe proportion, as men in Ikngal •, so that this is as good a place 
to get rid of wives as that of husbands. However, in the East, it 
is sometimes a moot point whether the climate or the doctor are 
most to blame. At Singaj)ore, I hear there have been actually n<j 
•deaths among those who may be regarded as the European residents 
of the place ^ the only doctor there having no patients, save occa- 
sional visitors, who come from the calomel shores of some less 
fortunate part of the East. It is said that, in Bengal, if a man fall 
from his horse, the surgeon’s lirst course is to give him fifty grains 
of calomel. In Singapore, the constitution never requires such re- 
-medies, for the accident cannot occur, there being, I hear, no horses 
on the island 5 tlie diminutive though beautiful .lava pony being a 
substitute for that noble animal. Bor the most part, tlie use of 
ponies is common, too, at IVnang, tliough horses are now and then 
to be seen among tlie military here. 

Let us look at the \ iew of the f;ir-fmned waterfall : artists cjin 
give by tlieir best works no adocpiate idea of the effects of a 
tropical atmosjihere upon beautiful scenery ; and tliis attempt of 
Smith’s, though a pleasing drawing, conveys a very faint idea of 
the place. The waterfall does not communicate to tlie mind any 
im])ression of tlie grand and .snlilime j it flows from a great height 
certainly, but it is very narrow, and in some jilaces pours its water 
in ribbons. It flows either upon very eoarni granite of the red 
kind, or upon red sand-stone rock, masses of which are so arranged 
as to form a very beautiful variety in the scenery, which is wooded 
around to a tremendous height, ’j'he trees are of various kinds, and 
some of them very jiieturesipie : tliere is a boldness of stature about 
some of them, a length of per|)cndieular line, and a gracefulness of 
foliage at top, wliieh eomjiares well with the variety of the thicker set 
and branching trees, that shoot forth from the side of the hill. The 
tints of green are very varied, and tlie lines of growth arc enriched 
by the bold tortuousness of different kinds of hill creepers, whieli 
either traverse the rocks or entwine the wood in beautiful arrange- 
ments : many of the standards have parasite plants growing upon 
them, high up, and the contrast afforded by the large dock-like 
leaves, and deeper colour of these, are very striking. 

^ A leaf-built shed, with a bench, has been placed in a convenient 
situation opposite to this waterfall, and steps are constructed from 
the bottom of the hill to this spot j an hospitable arrangement, which 
facili^te^^^tlie approach of strangers anxious to view this curious and 
pjienomenon. 

• flospitaiity and kindness have distinguished not only tho society 
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of Penang, but its government, tor many years. The convalescent 
bungalo is a small but convenient and beautifully situated house on 
a hill i the atmosphere of which, together with its scenery, must 
be highly exhilarating to the invalids, who come down from the 
other presidencies of India, to obtain relief from their sufferings from 
the mildness of mountain temperature in these regions. It belongs 
to the Government, and is by their indulgence generally occupied by 
invalid strangers. 

Bungalo is a name for a slighter, less lofty, and more temporary 
erection, than that known as a house 5 generally, they are hastily run 
up, are confined to a ground floor, and are construrted of wood and 
leaves •, but, like the Knglish generic term cottage, the word bun- 
galo is often applied to houses of a more prominent structure. The 
1‘enang houses are for the most part very commodioiisly built, and 
are pretty well suited to a climate in which ])eoplc may, for the 
greater portion of the year, sit out in the (jpen air. 'I'hey are sur- 
rounded with verandahs, which vary in depth from twenty to twenty- 
five feet, the roofs of which slant a good deal, and extend two or three 
feet beyond the ])erpendicu]ars .suppoiting them ; thus throwing oft' 
the rain, and in the sunny season affording a pleasant screen from 
the glare. In some houses an arrangement obtains, which the in- 
habitants of other i)arts of the Kast would do well to copy, since it 
secures shade as well as a current of air : a light Chinese rail sur- 
rounds the edge of the platform of the verandah, and eighteen 
inches beyond this railing, hang cither \ enetian, or the elegant 
Chinese, or chick blinds. 

Many of the houses are built of wood, but the best arc of stone 
and brick. Granite is abundant on the island, of a coarse kind and 
grey colour ; it is occasionally used for flights of steps, but, pro- 
bably, the great expense of working forbids its too common use. 
There are occasional complaints that the graniti' is of a decomposing 
kind. Tdie interior of a European’s house is \cry commodious, 
and the furniture made either in Calcutta, or by excellent Chinese 
carpenters on the spot, is of a very superior description. A West 
India captain coming to this island in command of a small vessel, 
sat in one of the large rooms, wondering for some time at the sight 
of a large frame, covered with painted canvass, aliout eighteen feet in 
length, which he saw elegantly susjiended in the middle of the 
apartment. Questions, he judged, might be impertinent ; at the din- 
ner hour, however, his curiosity was agreeably relieved by the ap- 
pearance of a cleanly dressed Malay, with a handkerchief curiously 
tied on his head, who, hooking a cord into the middle of the punkali, 
reeved it through a pulley in the wall opposite, and taking his 
station in the corner, c<aused the great tan to wav e backwards and 
forwards, producing delightful currents of air in the room. The Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of Penang live for the most part at their country 
houses. Indeed, those who are said to live in town, have residences 
U 2 
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detached, with gardens about them, and witl.al rural, so_ %t, in 
fact, they have most of the advantages of the country, 
proper being the capital at Prince of W ales s island, is called George s 
Town, and consists of one long street on the shore of the harbour 
caUed Bee-street, with a few others branching off to, the detached 
houses. In this p.art are the godowiis or w.arehouses of % “en- 
chants, and some of the Government offices, besides the shops of 
the Native and other tnadespeople. George 1 own cannot be healthy, 
sLted in the latitude of about 5° do'. It is built in a swmnpy 
spot, and surrounded so completely by thick groves of cocoa tree., 
backed by lofty hills, tli.at few refreshing breezes can reach it. 

Not the least interesting objects of curiosity to a European is 
the number of Chinese, who are the principal tradesmen and 
mechanics, and who here pursue their national customs, ummiiaircd 
by their contact with their motley neighbours, they form an ex- 
traordinary contrast of energy and industry to the idle Malays and 
Hindoos. They are never idle, rarely vicious, and pursue picture 
with all the avidity of Europeans. On our visit to the waterfall, .a 
lartre party of them, with their wives and children, were observed 
seated on the grass ; they were dining like so many cockneys .at 
Richmond. The shops of the Chinamen in the town contain 
but a miserable assortment ot coarse articles. Of all nations, tin 
Chinese are, perhaps, the least devoted to feelings ot religion, and 
the least attentive to its outward ceremoiiu's, >et, m a back apart- 
ment of each of the sho])s, is almost invariably seen a large daub o 
their divinity, Joss,— before which is a table supporting a tall lighted 
lamp. In their manners, these Cliinesc tradesmen are most prm ok- 
inft'ly independent, and often annoy the authorities by the display ot 
this un-Asiatic quality. 'None of the salaams of India from them ; they 
are not even civil for your custom 5 and if asked why, would reply, 
in their own English,—^ What for bow ? Yon no want— you no 
come ’ TheV arc certainly philosophers, though complained of by 
us for their apathy and indiHVrcnce to every thing but their osvii 
interest. Why, indeed, should they come for us ? They 
permanent stake in the countries to which they emigrate. Ihey 
are in some iilaecs under [leculiar restrictions j in others ill-treated ; 
and in none have they any share in the government under w hicli 
they live ; they, therefore, come as adventurers, and return to China 
•whenever they have acquired a competence. In Europe, they are 
underrated. In every mechanical art the Chinese display a su- 
periority, over all Asiatics, and over many European nations; and 
they do every thing with so much neatness, perseverance, and order, 
and in conversation they remark and reason so shrewdly, that their 
intellectual faculties are certainly of a higher class than that 
which tljcy obtain credit ; they have many high qualities of lumd, 
which, nnder, beneficial systems of education, might procure for them 

a very rank among civilized communities.. 
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Wh’ch I say tliat the contrast between these people and the ISIalays 
and Hindo6s is stfiking, I have no wish to depreciate the intellectual 
character of those tribes. The Malay is a shrewd and active-minded 
being, and it is only under the influence of those deteriorating cir- 
cumstarices, which, by the avarice and love of irresi)onsiblc power 
of a monop(flizing Company, are allowed to bear down in)on liim, 
that his habits are developed into sloth and idleness •, that the half- 
tamed, active, and savage pirate is transformed into a lazy smoker 
of narcotic herbs and extracts. The INfalay never enjoyed the ad- 
\antages of civilization in any degree, until he was reduced, through 
fear, the worst of motives, to become the servant of the Kiiropean ^ 
and time must be allowed him to exhibit the kindly caj)abilitics of 
his nature, and the useful powers with which he is endowed. That 
variety of the human species to which he belongs had, before their 
intercourse with Europeans, advanced in their i)olitical institutions, 
and in their social manners, to a stage analogous to that described by 
Tacitus as belonging to the German nations. Their barbarous customs 
were very similar to those dis])layed by our own ancestors^ and it 
ought to be our duty, in ameliorating their condition, not to crush too 
hastily the institutions to which many noble (pialitics of disposition 
are indebted. The Malay character must undergo a great modilica- 
tion from the tribes of emigrants which have beset his territory. 
The Chinese and the European settlers are begetting a mixed race, 
which, ^n the present days of benevolence and philanthropy, ought 
to meet with attention in regard to education. Of the (diinesc 
mixed breed, I know nothing j he may be a cooly, or he may turn 
out a good member of society, by becoming some handicraft j but 
the illegitimate of a European, unless his father remove him early 
to obtain the ad vantages of a good education, will learn to acipiire 
mistaken feelings of jiride, which ruin him for the formation ot the 
gentleman. There are individuals among them who luive been 
blessed in Europe with good training, who now exhibit, by their 
manners, those high-toned feelings, which are the best prerogative 
of civilized man j and who evince, by tlieir pursuit, the possession 
of intellects and tastes that would reflect honour upon persons of 
any clime or quarter of the world. You have heard in England 
much of the mixed rate between tlie European and Hindoo, llicy 
are not to be confounded with the beings 1 have just alluded to. 

As the Malay and Chinaman differ from each other in a great 
variety of respects j as the one has been submitted to one kind and 
set of institutions, Irom which his character has been formed ; the 
other has been the slave of a perfectly different school, from the 
circumstances of wdiich his habitudes have been built up. The 
organization of each, too, is peculiar to himself and to bis tribe j 
and so it is with each variety of the human species in the East, as 
in all dther parts of the world. The child of a European by a 
C^bina woman is an animal of a different breed from that produced 
by the conjunction of European and Malay j and the mixed breed 
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between European and Hindoo is again a tentimus quid of very dif- 
ferent properties in either of tlie other creatures j but he does not come 
to be considered in the island of Penang. Hindoo is a word which 
embraces a vast number of varieties of the man animal ; and few 
who have not, like Bishop Heber, traversed the continent of India 
with eyes of minute observation, are com})etent to describe them, or 
the changes which are produced in their progeny by a mixture of 
widely different breeds. Here, in Penang, may occasionally be ob- 
served individuals from various parts of llindoostan, and each offer- 
ing peculiarities strikingly illustrative of these remarks. 'Fhe 
Choolia, a native of one })arl of the ('oroinandel coast, is the Hindoo 
most ordinarily met with here. He is a stout, stnmg, squat, mus- 
cular fellow, lively and activ'e 3 but his energies fall short of the 
Chinaman’s. He is, again, (|uite a different animal from the Lahore 
man, or the Itajpoot, from the northern and western extremities of 
the British empire in India — a tall athletic man of a beautifully 
handsome symmetry, bioad-chested, erect, and of a proud and in- 
telligent physiognomy. 

I'heseare again widely dilfereiit from the Natives of the alluvial 
soil of Bengal, and especially near (Calcutta 3 who, in the general 
drawings of (heir tigure, their beautiful limbs, delicate joints, smooth 
skins, effeminate countenances and e\))ies'ion of feature, in their 
actions of walking, step-ping, taking hold of any thing, puUing, in 
short, in all they do, are so very anakigous to women, that thev are 
men only from sex : while Nature seems, in tlie female figures of 
the same tribes, to have observed the same general rules in placing 
them in a more delicate situ.ition ; to ha\ e made, as it were, m their 
case, a descent in her general plan, 'fhey are like beautiful female 
children of a developed form, — 1 mean in wliat res])ects anatomy of 
outline and expres.sion. 'I'here is nothing seen in England like this 
female. Nature has given her a s}mmetry which is the perfection 
of beauty, lovely proportioivs, with the most exquisite graces of 
manner 3 but she is a specimen only of the female of one [)art of 
India, ^^ou can easily imagine that her son, by a European father, 
would, as to physiognoiuv, bo a creature differing widely in his 
general properties from the son of a Malay woman, whose syimne- 
trics were not so jierfeet, but yet who^c intellects are a grade or two 
higher in the scale of human intelligence. 

Not with the curses of Monopoly, and an irresponsible andtyraii- 
pical Ggveriiment, but with the blessings of free intercourse, good 
"^Sducation, and a liberal government, the Natives of all these regions 
are capable of a very high degree of civilization 5 and, under a jiroper 
system, I should have sanguine hopes of ameliorating, by free Colo- 
nization, not only the morals of the Eastern world, but of tending; 
by a free admixture of breeds, to a great improvement in the phy- 
sical health and beauty of the tribes inhabiting our European regions, 
—circumstances that would overthrow the philosophy of exclusive 
systems. 
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«Y A RErKNT VISITOR TO THAT COUNTRY. 

Geographical ])escription — Population — Character of the Inha- 
bitants — Government — History — Military Force — State of the 
Christian Captives bejore and since the Expedition of Lord 
Exmouth. 

The States of Algiers, situated between the kingdom of Tunis 
and the empire of ^lorocco, occupy six liundred miles upon the 
side of the JMediterraiieaii. Their greatest extent, from the capital 
to Beled-uljcreed, or the country of dates, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty miles. ^Sonie learned men believed they had 
found, in Algiers, Julia (’;esarea, and others the ancient Ii*osium. 
The natives give to this town the name of Dp'zair, or At Djezair, 
which signifies, in Arabic, island, or the islands; because following 
them, to the right of where Algiers is situated, wais formerly an 
island, which was joined to the continent, d'he Turks and the 
Moors often call it Al~(ihazi, those who fight for the faith j for 
the Musulmans regard piracy as an act of rt'ligion, wliich they 
have exercised against us for many centuries. The regency of 
Algiers forms four provinces, those of Constantina, /Vlgiers, Mas- 
cara, and Titcri. .^ome geographers join to these provinces the 
countries of Zflb, and those of Barbary, inhafiited by tribes who 
pay a tax when the army of the i)ey m:ikes its annual excursion. 

The country of Algiers is suiiject to fre(|uent tremblings of the 
earth, but the shocks are generally slight. The climate of this 
part of Africa is in general mild and salubrious 3 the excessive heats 
of autumn are softened by the north winds, and the partieular 
diseases of the country are small in number. W e agree with some 
travellers, that the plague is not in the least endemic ; it is, above 
all, to the carelessness and to the fatalism of the inhabitants, that 
one ought to attribute its ravages. 

The territory of the regency is mountainous, and watered by 
rivers, which greatly contribute to its h'rtilitv. It produces wheat, 
equal and perha])s su])erior to that ot .Spain and Portugal, cx((uisite 
fruits, a great number of trees, shrubs, and phints, of all descrip- 
tions. This extreme fertility is balanced by many causes ot de- 
struction, and among others by the ravages of the locusls, who 
destroy in an instant the crops of a wdiole district. If we except 
the camel, so useful in the countries where, as in Africa, }'ou must 
sometimes traverse burning plains, covered with moving sands, 
the domestic animals are the same as in Europe. fSome parts ot 
the regency are inhabited by ferocious beasts and venomous rep- 
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tiles, which the waijt of cultivation and of inhabitants multiply in a 
frightful manner. The negligence of the Ciovernment, and the sus- 
picious character of the Moors, have hindered, until now, the exact 
population of the Algerine states from being known. Some tra- 
vellers say it is five millions of inhabitants, at the same time that 
others agree that it is only half that number. If we ought to believe 
persons who have been there, this last estimation seems much too 
small. It must be confessed, however, that it is im{)OSfcible to say 
any thing positive with regard to this, in a country where the 
enumerations and the records which state the births and the deaths 
are unknown. The Europeans can only establish tlic number of 
deaths from the bodies which they see going to the churchyard, 
and every one must know how liable this method is to errors. 

The states of the regency are peopled by Moors, Turks, Barba- 
resques, Negroes, .lews, and Christians. 

The Turks, who ijihabit Algiers, are almo‘;t all enrolled as soldiers. 
It is thus that they form a corps separated by interests and affec- 
tions, ulwuys ready to treat the natives shamefully 3 and the Govern- 
ment places restraints to their alliances with the Moorish w^omen. 
These precautions, howx’ver, are not always sullicicnt and although 
many natives have lost their lives for having given their daughters 
to the Turks, the ])assions, excited by the snn of Africa, and the 
hope of linding in these alliances a support against the Ottoman 
despotism, sometimes surmounts all these obstacles. 

The Negroes are almost all slaves. At the same time that the 
Barbarescpie pirates attack the Christians on the sea, parties sent into 
the interior surprise the black population, and curry away the inha- 
bitants in slavery. 

The number of Jews scattered throughout the regency is very 
considerable. The town of Algiers, being eight miles in circum- 
ference, has a ])opulation of from eighty to ninety thousand of 
these. The troubles to which they are subject would be intolerable 
to any but the descendants of Abraham. They arc prohibited from 
sitting dowui before a Mohammedan; they carry the Moors on their 
shoulders when they disembark into shallow water ; they are com- 
missioned to execute the criminals, and to bury their bodies 3 under 
the most frivolous pretext, they are condemned to lose their power, 
or to be hung • they arc oppressed with taxes ; they pay a general 
tax of 2000 dollars per week, besides many other contributions. In 
spite of all these drainings, some Jews lind the means of amassing 
immense riches. The stupid indolence of the Moors renders them 
unskilful in affairs ; all the transactions, even of the least importance, 
are directed by the Jews, who know how to pay themselves for 
their pains, and this sort of indemnification enables them to support 
with patience the oppressions of the Turks and Moors. 
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With the exception of the ambassadors of the Christian Powers, 
and the slaves, there arc hardly any Christians in Algiers ; the 
vexations to which they must submit, and the defiance of the (Joveni- 
iiient, prevent them from establishing themselves there. The rcnc- 
gados arc few in number. Although their condition is less unfortu- 
nate than that of the captives, and some of them are at the head of 
tlie Government, the general contempt which inspires them, the 
hatred which the slaves bear towards the religion of their op- 
pressors, and, more than all, the jealousy of the Mohammedans, 
who sacrifice them even on suspicion, almost always retain in 
Christianity those who were originally of that, faith. Otherwise, the 
INloors, little worked upon by the spiiit of proselytism, do not en- 
courage these sort of changes opposed to their interests ; although 
the captives who renounce their religion are not always made free, 
yet they enjoy certain privileges which they cannot refuse them from 
the moment when they ejnbrace Islamism. 

Cruelty, perfidy, and a sordid avarice, forms, with a very few 
exceptions, almost the whole character of the Algerines, and of all 
the Barbaresques. When a Moor is summoned to pay the poll-tax, 
nothing is more common than for him to invent a story to exempt 
himself. The collector, very familiar with these sort of excuses, 
then applies the bastinado to the refractory person, who often pays 
to a\oid the execution of it. A European being jiresent at one of 
these scenes, demanded of the suflerer, if he would not rather pay 
the value than receive these rude stripes without any profit for 
his pains. ^ What !’ cried the Moor, ^ I pay my tax without having 
received a beating!’ 

This singularity, which traces, without doubt, its origin to the 
attachment of the Moors to their money, also shows the danger of 
appearing rich under (iovernmeiits which respect nothing. 

The superstitious notions on the malignant iniluence of sight, 
(cattivo occhio,) and many others besides, probably imported into 
Europe by the Arabs, are found at present among the iNloors. 

Hereditary succession to the throne is unknown in Algiers. The 
T)ey of Algiers is taken from among the ranks of the Turkish sol- 
diers, who, under the most trivial jiretext, and often in the hope of 
advancement, assassinate him who is on the throne. 

The accession of a new sovereign is generally followed by the 
displacement and the condemnation of his predecessor. This mea- 
sure gives to the chief of the regency the means of making room for 
his favourites, and to gain, by these gifts, the good-will of the sol- 
diery j for in Algiers, as in Turkey, the pain of death for ])oIitical 
crimes includes the confiscation of all property. As soon as the 
new Dey is elevated into power, the Turkish soldiery salute him in 
these terms : * Let it be so — we eonsent — we hope that God may 
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give him prosperity !” He no sooner becomes absolute master of 
the regency, than some catastrophe happens to precipitate him from 
the throne. If his death is a natural one, a thing which happens 
very rarely, he is accounted a saint. Many of these despots reign 
only for a very short period, and lose their power in the same way 
that they accpiired it — by assassination. Tlie members of the 
Divan, and all the public functionaries, are named by the Dey, who 
is sure to find in them an obedience without limit. 

If the least suspicion arises with regard to their servility, they 
answer it with their heads. To the Dey alone belongs the riglit 
of imposing tributes, of declaring war, and of making peace ; 
he is the su})reinc judge in all civil and criminal causes, and no- 
body can appeal against his judgments. The exercise of justice 
is one of his chief oceu])ations 5 he consecrates to it a part of tlie 
day. As he can never decide all the cases himself, he has esta- 
blished two Judges, one for the Turks, and the other for tlie 
Mqors. These Judges arc only acquainted with civil affairs, and 
it is under them that agents render justice in the villages. When 
conflicting testimony embarrasses the Judges, the cause terminates 
by a general bastinado, distributed to the jilaintiff, the defendant, 
the counsel, and the witnesses ! Homicide is punished with death 
in Algiers, and they cut off the right hand of robbers. Inde- 
pendently of the usual fixed presents, which one is obliged to make 
when they treat with the othcers of the Dey, there are other voluntary 
ones, the amount of which serve to establish the validity of the 
pretensions of the plaintiff. No one is ev^er ex])Osed to a refusal in 
oflering presents to an Algerine j they commonly say, ^ vinegar 
given, is better than honey bought.’ The secret police of Algiers, 
the s])ies, in particular, can ecpial in slyness and baseness those of 
more civilized nations. 

The title of Dey, which we give to the sovereign of Algiers, is 
no more in use among the TMusiilmans. It will be shown hereafter 
what caused the change of this denomination. 

At present he bears the name of Ihisha, which answers, in a 
slight degree, to that of viceroy. At present it never happens that 
a Tasha has two tails. It was after the unfortunate expedition 
of the Spaniards against Algiers, in 1/84, that the Drand Signor 
elevated Ikiba IMahmed to the rank of Tasha, with three tails. 
The Dey still takes the titles of Ouali, governor 5 Beglerbeg, prince 
of princes j and Seraskwr, generalissimo. With regard to the 
word Dey, which the 'hirks pronounce Dai, it signifies, in the 
Turkish language. Maternal Uncle. This is the manner in which 
the Chevalier d’Arvieux has explained this singular denomination. 

* The reason,’ says he, ‘ for their giving this name to the chief of 
the republic, is, that they regard the Grand Signor as the father, 
and the republic as the mother of the soldiers, because they nourish 
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and maintain them ; the Dey is the brother of the republic, and, 
in consequence, a maternal uncle to all who come under that 
denomination.’ This etymology is, perhaps, tar better than any 
other ; it reminds us of the anecdote of a learned 8i)aniard, who 
said the name of Seneca was derived from se necans. 

The piratical system of the Barbarestjues commenced at the 
expulsion of the Moors from S|)aiii, about twenty-four years before 
llarbarossa seized the so\ercign power in Algiers. This is the 
way in which this despot mounted the throne. 

The Spaniards having become masters of Oran, iind many other 
places in Africa, and having rendered the town of yVlgiers tributary 
lo them, Selim Eutemi, an Arabian prince, who then commanded 
them, afraid of seeing his states invaded, sent ambassadors to 
Ihirbarossa, who was cruising with his tieet, to ask lus assistance 
against his less commodious neighbours. Ihirbarossa having sent 
lifteen galleys and thirty small vessels under the care of his 
brother, Khair-Eddin, he himself marched by land, and entered 
Algiers with a small army of Turks and Moors, ('ertain of their 
devotedness, he easily conceived the project of taking possession 
of the town ; and after having assassinated or pursued others, and 
strangled Selim Eutemi himself whilst he was in the batli, he 
mounted the throne. Immediately acknowdedged sovereign of 
Algiers, he occupied himself in repairing the fortilications, and re- 
plenishing the troops. Ills cruelty and his exactions rendered him 
odious lo his new subjects, and they conspired against lus life. 
But he balUed all their plots, caused twenty of the principal in- 
habitants of Algiers lo be put to death, and their bodies to be 
thrown into the streets. The unfortunate elforts of the Spaniards to 
replace the sou of Selim Eutemi upon the throne, the coiupiest of 
Tenez, and that of ’rremecen, having rendered the name, of this 
pirate very formidable, Charles V. formed a jirojcct to attack him. 
The Marquis of Comarez, governor of Oran, charged with this 
expedition, marched toTremecen, at the head of 1 (),()()() Spaniards, 
and all the Arabs which he (“ould collect. Barbarossa first shut himself 
up in this place j but fearing consjiiracics on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, he escaped during the night with his troops. The Sjiaiiish 
General, informed of his followers, intercepted him in his road, and 
came up with him near the river lleuxda, eight miles from Tremecen. 
They fought at first with equal fury, but at last the Spaniards were 
obliged to give in. Ihirbarossa was killed, with a large party of his 
men, in 1.518, after a reign which had lasted only two years. 

At hi$ death, the Turkish soldiers and the cruising captains chose 
his brother, Khair-Eddin, better known under the name of Ariadan 
Barbarossa, to succeed him. He reigned at first very peaceably ; 
but in 1519, menaced with a general revolt by his subjects, who 
Were driven to extremities by the despotism of the Turks, he sent 
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an ambassador to Selim I. j and placed under the' J)rot€fction'of the 
Porte, by means of a tribute, Selim named him a Pilsha, and im- 
mediately sent a corps of janissaries to maintain upon the throne his 
new vassal. Khair-Eddin being, by order, rendered master (if a 
fort occupied by the Spaniards, and built upon an island near to 
Algiers, caused a pier to be made, in order to form a new fort. 
Thirty thousand Christian slaves were employed at this work, 
which was finished in less than three years. Khair-Eddin still 
increased the fortifications of Algiers, and furnished it with troops 
and artillery. 

Soliman II., thinking to find in him the only man capable of 
being opposed to Andre Eoria, named him knpoudan-pasha, or 
admiral. Having left the ])ashalic of Algiers to a renegade, called 
Hassem-Aga, Khair-Eddin went to pay homage to Soliman. He 
immediately subdued Tunis. Driven from that town by Charles V., 
he ravaged the sides of Italy, attacked Andrd Doria in the Gulf of 
Ambracia, and remained master of that sea. At length, after many 
glorious expeditions, he returned to Constantinople, and died there 
in 1546. 

The Porte continued for a long time to name the Pashas of 
Algiers, and to send them money and troops. About the cortnnence- 
ment of the 17 th century, the janissaries, enraged against its go* 
veniors, because they would not give them their pay, sent an am- 
bassador to Constantinojdc, and proposed to the Grand Signor to 
choose a chief himself, to govern under the name of Dey, who 
would deduct their pay from the amount of the contributions im- 
j)Osed on the inhabitants of the regency. The Grand Signor, whom 
this new arrangement excused from sending to Algiers the sums 
necessary for the maintenance of the troops, consented to the con- 
ditions proposed by the janissaries themselves j knowing that the 
Grand Signor should always be sovereign of Algiers, and that his 
Pasha should continue to receive the accustomed honours. 

Things remained thus for some time. At a still later date, 
the Pashas assumed to themselves the right of life and. death over 
the Deys, who were then only chiefs of janissaries. In 1710, the 
Dey Baba-Ali, having entertained a just suspicion against the 
reigning Pasha, placed him on board a ship, and sent him to Con- 
stantinople. He sent, at the same time, an ambassador with 
presents to the Grand Vizier, and to all the persons who possessed 
any influence with the I'orte. The ambassadors represented that 
the Pasha of Algiers had deserved death, and that it was only out 
of regard for the Grand Signor that he had been spared. They 
finished by saying, that the double authority of the Pashas and the 
Deys were against the interests of the regency , they supplicated 
hia Highness to send no wore Pashas there^ and to , elevate the Dey 
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to that dignity. ,, The presents of Baba-Ali having overcome every 
difficulty, the Gfand Signor granted him what he demanded. 

It was at this epoch that the regency ceased to receive from the 
Grand Signor a Pasha and troops. To fill up the vacancies which 
war and malady caused in the militia, the Dcy sent every year to 
Constantinople and to Smyrna ships and commissioners to enrol the 
lower orders of the population of these two towns, and also the 
malefactors. This order of things placed all power in the hands 
of the Dey, and the soldiers who elevated him to the throne ; since 
which the sovereignty of the Grand Signor over Algiers is only 
nominal. 

The Turkish militia of the regency scarcely exceeds from ten to 
twelve thousand nienj this number is sufficient to keep the natives 
in awe. If they should wish to throw olf their yoke, they must 
organise an insurrection in the spring, when a part of the Dey’s 
army is sent into the interior of tlic country to raise contributions. 
Independent of the Turks, the Dey maintains a troop of Moors j 
and, in case of necessity, he makes an appeal to the inhabitants of 
the interior. The number of men which the regency can place on 
foot, is estimated at 120,000 men. If we may believe Macgill, the 
army of Algiers is not very formidable. This traveller states that, 
in the campaign of 1807 against Tunis, four rounds of cannon lired 
by a Greek slave, put to llight a corps of Algerines. 

The fate of the Christian captives has undergone no change since 
the slavery of Cervantes until our time. That which we read in 
the two plays of ‘ El Trato de Argcl,’ and ^ Ims Banos de Argel, 
in the novel of ‘ L’ Esclave,’ and tliat ot ‘ L’ Aniante Ijibcralc, is a 
hideous but true picture of the character of the Barbaresques, and 
the sufieriiigs to which the captives are continually exposed. 

As soon us an Algerine vessel has made a prize, the Turks and 
the Moors replace the equipage of the captured vessel, and return 
on board the corsair. Arrived in port, the prize is consigned to 
the Captain of the Bort, and the cruiser again puts out to sea. 
'J'hey make an inventory of the cargo, and present it to the Dey, 
who, although legal proprietor of all that is taken, only retains one- 
eighth of the whole. If the cargo can be easily parted, it is divided, 
and all tliose who were on board the corsair have their share ) 
otherwise, they sell it, and divide the product. If the Moors will 
not, the Jews are obliged to make the purchase. 

After their landing, the captives are conducted to the palace of the 
Bey, where their papers are examined. If they belong to a nation 
of which the regency has nothing to fear, they are declared a good 
prize. The hebt are reserved for the service of his Highness, the others 
are condemned to public work, or to be sold by auction. Ihe crier 
proclaim'^ in a loud Voice their number and their skill. Every body 
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is then free to examine them with the greatest nicety^ to open their 
mouths, as they would a horse, and to name their price. When 
a slave is bought, the money must be paid on the spot. The 
women who have any hope of obtaining their ransom, are placed 
in a garden until their ransom is effected. The poor captives 
are sold to the Moors and the Turks. Many merchants buy, for 
speculation, those slaves whom they think capable of paying their 
ransom. The condition of the slaves who are bought depends on the 
condition and character of their masters. There are some whose 
treatment is tolerable ; others, on the contrary, are condemned to 
the most vile works, and are treated with great severity. Many are 
killed for not being willing to submit to the brutality of their masters. 
But they who are most to be pitied arc those who are destined to 
the public works. Despoiled of their garments, which are rejdaced 
by a poor cloth vest, they are shut up in a galley. Every morning 
before day, the galley-sergeant pro])oses to their guard to call them 
for a flogging, and they cry out in broken lingua franca : hamos a 
trabajo cornntait ; can d'injidel a irahajo. They then come out of 
the galley, with their head and feet naked, covered with chains, and 
are taken to the bake-house, where they are given two small black 
loaves, which forms almost the whole of their nourishment ; and 
without the charity of some Moors, who do not conform with this 
custom, they would have nothing to eat on F riday, because on that 
day they arc not allowed to work. They are obliged to make cord 
and sails for the Hect, to empty the wells, to cleanse the gutters, 
and carry stones and wood for the juiblic buildings. They arc yoked 
also with beasts of burden, and when there arc any floggings to 
be given, they are alwa)s for the Christians. The picture of the 
interior of a galley, (hose in which we have seen the captive shut Uj), 
would be too revolting to place under the eyes of our readers. 

The expedition of Lord Exmouth has, without doubt, caused 
these horrors to cease for a time, by })rocuring liberty to the Chris- 
tian slaves who were in Algiers ; but the first article of the treaty 
of the 3()th of August 181(», whic h was the total abolition of Chris- 
tian slavery — has it been c'bserved } We are convinced to the con- 
trary ; and we have reason to believe, that this treaty has not been 
better executed by the Ikirbarescjues, than the treaties for the abo- 
lition of the negro slave trade has been by the Christian Bowers. — 
French Globe. 
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Origin, History, and Present State oe the Censorship 
OF the Press in India. 

No. II. 

Dr. McLeans Private and Unpublished Journal, from his Expulsion 
from India, till Ins Arrival in England. 

No, 4, South Barracks, Fort William, 
Saturday, August 4, 1798. 

The point at issue being the destnietion or maintenance of the 
Freedom of the Press in India, jis there was no probability that 
either the Goveriior-(Teneral or myself would reeede from our re- 
spective pretensions, it aj)peared inevitable that 1 should return to 
Kurope. Accordingly, at the termination of the month of July, I 
gave up my house, and, at eleven o’clock, a. m., on Friday, the 3d 
of August, surrendered, by my own appointment, to Captain Moug- 
gaeh, Town-Adjutant, at Farr’s Tav ern — not choosing to implicate 
any of my friends in my proceedings with the Government. He 
there gave me the following letter ; 

‘ To Mr. (Jhailes MA^can. 

‘ — I am directed to aeknowledire the receipt of your letter of 

the ‘33d instant, and to acquaint you that instructions have been 
issued to the Commander of the Honourable Company’s ship Bus- 
bridge, to receive and aecommodate you with a charter-jiarty pas- 
sage ; and to desire that you will immediately jirejiare to embark 
on board that ship, instead of the Mildred. 

‘ The 'J'own- Adjutant has received orders to conduct you imme- 
diately on board the unless you w'ill give good security to 
repair to that ship in due time ; and her Commander has been in- 
formed, that he will be held responsible for the security of your per- 
son until his arrival ni England, when he is permitted to release 
you. — 1 am, !Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

" 1). Cam PH ELL, Sub.-Sec. 

* Council Chamber, SOtli July, 1708.’ 

Having taken some refreshment at the tavern, I was conducted by 
Captain Mouggach to the Fort, and lodged in his apartment, (sub- 
alterns’ quarters, consisting of one room tolerably spacious,) with a 
sentinel at my door. 1 had jiermission, however, to walk in any 
part of the building. In the meantime, a sirt ar, who held an obli- 
gation of mine for a small sum of money, of which a balance re- 
niained due, paytablc in five or siv months, had, it seems, prepared 
to issue a writ of ne exeat regno against me, and to claim my per- 
son from the Government. Of this circumstance I was informed at 
the tavern by Captain Mouggach, in a manner that gave me to un-s 
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derstand it was supposed to have been by my own connivance. 
Without manifesting any particular eagerness to repel this conjec- 
ture, I merely stated, that I knew nothing of the matter j observing', 
at the same time, that, as such an interference would be of disser- 
vice to me, it was obvious that the intention of the sircar could be 
only to recover the amount of his debt from Government. There 
is not the least probability that his views extended further. At 
nine o’clock, I dismissed my servants for the hight, and went to 
bed. 

Sunday, August .b, 1798. 

Scarcely had the tranquillizing influence of sleep pervaded my 
frame, to the exclusion of ordinary impressions, when a voice of tho 
most .authoritative tone briskly interrupted my slumbers — ‘ JMr. 
Maclean, you must repair on board immediately.’ liaising myself 
in bed, and looking round, I saw several European serjeants, and a 
number of sepoys, with swords and tirclocks glittering in every di- 
rection. Serjeant-major .lones, the leader of tliis gallant band, in- 
formed me that a Comi)any’s sloop was ready to convey me to Saugor 
Hoads, and tlnit he had the orders of the Town-ISlajor (Caj)tain 
Calcraft) to conduct me on board immediately. I represented to 
him that it was a strange time for stich a ])roceeding ; that all my 
servants had left the Eort, and were gone to their respective 
homes for the night ; that it would be inij)os^ible to find them at so 
unseasonable an hour, or to get my chdhes and baggage from Cal- 
cutta. These were incoFiveniences of such a nature, 1 observed, 
that I must absolutely refuse to get out of bed but by force 3 add- 
ing, that I should be ready to repair on board as early .as they 
pleased in the morning 3 that the delay could not jFossibly be of any 
consequence in respect to the .iffair of the sircar, which I prcsinncd 
was the motive of their ])recipitancy, since the gates of the Eort 
were already shut for the night, and the next day being Sunday, no 
arrest could take place by the civil power for debt. 

lie said he could not take upon lumself the res];)onsibility M)f 
granting my reciuest, but would go back to the ’I'own-M.ajor foi 
fresh instructions, and, in the meantime, ordered the soldiers to 
quit the room, leaving one ;is a sentinel at the door. Among the 
military functionaries present w.as an old acquaintance, Garrison- 
serjeant Martin, to whose family I had had occasion to render some 
little services at the Calcutta General Hospital. He was very mueli 
affected, and could hardly credit the testimony of his eyes. ^ Cod 
bless me, my dear Sir, is it really you ? What can I do to show iny 
gratitude .and resjiect ’ Can 1 run to Calcutta for your baggage and 
servants ?’ Can 1 do this ? can I do that ? lie named twenty things 
almost in a bre.ath. The honest fellow contributed, by his word^ 
and actions, and by his exhortations to the other persons employed 
around me, to render essential services in every way within the com- 
pass of his power, and to evince a disposition the most gratifying to 
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a person under my particular circumstances. Serjeant-major Jones 
soon returned with a message, importing, that in consideration ot‘ 
what I had stated, I might remain till morning, upon giving my 
word of honour that I should be ready to repair on board the C oni- 
p[iny’s sloop by gun-tire (day-break, then live o’clock.) That mat- 
ter being settled, I arranged such .jiart of my baggage as was at 
hand, and again went to sleep. At four o’clock I got up, procured 
the aid of the sentinel to ])ack up a few articles tliat remained, and 
was ready before the appointed hour. IJesides an escort of a Ser- 
jeant and twelve sepoys, (Japtain Davis, Aid-de-Camp of the Cio- 
vernor-Gencral, and Fort-Adjutant, accoinjianied me to the water- 
side. On our way, w'c jiassed along the parade, where tlie .‘)3d regi- 
ment, in wliich a school and class-fellow of my own was an ollicer, 
were assembled for jmrposes of devotion. yVt the approach of our 
parly, i. c. (Jai)tain Davis and m}self, walking side by side, and 
.Serjeant Dixon, with twelve sepojs, at some distance belnnd.us, 
they all seemed to withdraw their attention fiom the chaplain, to fix 
their e\es upon us. It hap])ened rather awkwardly that, just as 
\\i' came abreast of the regiment, it was discovered that we had 
taken a wu'ong road, and we had to measure back our ground. Al- 
though [ did not feel my situation in any respect disgraceful, and 
was therefore indili'erent who sliould meet our procession, yet I 
could not help rellccting that the circumstance argued a degree of 
inattention, which, in such a case, was at least indelicate, if it did 
not arise from a comjiarisim of mlellect induced by a consciousness 
of being employed on a service of lather an odious diaiac ler. Ar- 
med at the water-side, ('aptain Davis impiired winch was the sloop 
prepared for me } Otf the ghaut, or whait, was one ('ompany’s, 
and several panah, or common trading-vessels. > Some one an- 
swered, ‘ \t is that sloop,’ pointing to the Comjiany’s. — ‘ dhat 
can’t be,’ replied C'ajitaiii Davis, an exjnession from which I inferred 
that he thought it too good a conveyance, and tiiat 1 was destined to 
perform my voyage to Sangor Hoads in one of the paiiah sloo})s, — 
a vehicle not very remarkalile cither for elegance or convenience of 
accommodation, not to speak of safely. But our doubts were re- 
moved npoii the arrival of IScrjeant-major .Jones, wlio informed us 
that the Honourable Company’s sloop was the one actually pre- 
pared for my reception. 

Captiiin Davis now wished me a good morning, Icav ing me to 
the care of Serjeant-major Jones, who conducted me on board 
the Honourable Company’s transport George — a very neat v essel, 
coiniuandcd by a facetious little German, called Harmaiui. Jlere 
had to wait the turning of the tide, (which would not deviate one 
iach from its fixed laws, in compliance with the caprices ot a Go- 
vernor-General,) and the arrival of the main body ot my baggage 
bom Calcutta, which my servants had, the night before, been in- 
structed to bring in the morning. During this interval ol inaction, 
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I endeavoured to gain the confidence of my compagnons de voyage, 
by entering into the liumour of tiieir conversation. 1 he serjeant- 
major was a sprightly little fellow, seemingly entertaining a very high 
opinion of the dignity of his own station, and of the importance of 
the service on which he was then employed ; he was, moreover, not 
a little fond of hearing himself talk. 1 took occasion to ask him 
whether the 1 own-lNIaior had readily assented to my recluest of being 
permitted to sleep asliore last night? He frankly answered, that 
Captain Calcraft delil)e 4 -ated for a long time, apparently weighing 
the nature of the orders ot f.ord IMornington (the title then borne 
by the enchainer of the Anglo- Asiatic I’ress) on the one hand, 
which were peremptory, and the reasonableiiess of my request on 
the other. Victory hung ])oising on the wings of doubt; and the 
fear of disobliging the (iovernor-Heneral would probably have out- 
weighed the merits of the case, had not a glance and an observation 
from Mrs. Calcraft seasonably intervened to turn the doubtful ba- 
lance in my favour.— ‘ Aly dear, it would be barbarous to force Dr. 
Afaclean from his bed unnecessarily, and to send him in a small 
sloop on the river at this time of night.’ yVlthough it vvas not in 
itself a matter of inimite imiiortance whether 1 slept in No. d.. 
South Uarracks, Fort-M’dliam, or on board the Honourable Com- 
pany’s transport, (ieor-e, in the river Hooghley, yet 1 feel an inde- 
lible obligation to this generous lady for her kind, and, considering 
the notoriously arbitral) disposition of the (h)\ ernor-Ceneral, what, 
I must consider, her magnanimous intercession in my behalt. It 
is gratifving to be indebted to the iniluemv of unsophisticated te- 
nuiie justice and tenderness for an indulgence, which would be 
received with rtductanee or disgust, as the result ot a cold, calcnla- 
ting, olficial condescension. 

"J'owards eight o’clock in the morning, the tide had become 
favourable, and my .seivants arrived on board the George with my 
baggage from Calcutta. ^I'he sei jeant-major told Captain Harnianii 
that 1 was to be accommodated with the great cabin, and, leaving 
me to the care of Serjeant Dixon and his twelve sepoy.s, shook me 
heartily by the hand, wi bed me a ])leasant passage to England, am 
skiinied with inlinite self-s.it islaction over the side. T wa.s sorry to 
part with a person who had performed so* ungracious a duty with so 
much good humour. ( aptain 1 larmann, having received orders to 
get under weigh with the lirst of the tide, unmoored his sloop, ancl 
allowed her to drop gently down the river, leav ing his boat on short 
for the use of my servants, who had gone to the bazar (marlvet) o 
buy brciid, butter, fowls, eggs, milk, and such articles of food as 
could be most easily jirocured. They were all anxious to accom- 
pany me to Saugor Hoads, and [iroposed, if I thought I should re- 
turn in a year or two, to go and live in their country till thatperio , 
without engaging in any service, lint 1 dissuaded them Irom 
project, assuring them that there was not the smallest chance oi my 
returning for a long time, if ever, to India. 
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Although there was no stock of provisions on board the George, 
we could depend upon being able to procure a plentiful sup})ly every 
where along the banks of the Hooghley. lint, even with the aid of 
money, wc could procure no wine, an article which it had been 
found impossible to send f(>r under the indecent and unexpected 
hurry with which my embarkation from the Fort was i)recipitated. 
Ill order to remedy tliis omission, it occurred to me. as we jiasscd 
the Hotanic Garden, to aeipiaint my friend Smith, the head bota- 
nist, with my wants, and to request him to send me two or three 
bottles of Madeira, for the passage down the river. 'J’he honest fel- 
low immediately sent me three do/en ; and would have come him- 
self on board, but tliat he exjiected the G()\ crnor-Cieneral to visit 
the garden that morning. Jt was a most seasonable su])[)ly, as the 
conjoint ravages of an Asiatic climate, and of more than an Asiatic 
oppression, laid brought my constitution into a state to require some 
adventitious sujiport. Amongst the traits, creditable and discredit- 
able, of human cliaracter, wlfu-h the circumstances of my banish- 
ment called forth upon this occasion, I sliould be sorry to omit men- 
tioning a striking one of (he former description, although it is only 
matter of guess to whom it ought to be attributed. A few days pre- 
vious to my surrendering myself to Captain Mouggacli, a hundred 
jiounds were privately transmitted to me, towards rendering me 
comfortable during the passage to J'aiglaiid j and upon the very 
correct supposition, that, by the arbitral’) proceedings of the (io- 
venior-General, my prcqiert) had been destro)cd, or rendered un- 
available, as well as the gratifying one that my conduct merited 
approbation. This donation, I have reason to believe, w’as made by 
a Mr. Law, a gentleman of independent mind, high in the (amqiany’s 
service, and a brother of the late [vord ICllcnborongh. 'J'he mention 
ot the fact may more fully elicit the truth, and its publication cannot 
now b) jjossibility prove injurious to the individual, who, I under- 
stand, is become a citizen of the Cnited States. It thi- should meet 
the eye of my friend, Dr. J*atrick Muse bet, whow'as cognizant ot the 
transaction, he will perhaps take the trouble to correct me if 1 am 
wrong. 

Whilst the boat was absent, 1 invited Ca|)tain Ilarmann to break- 
fvst. Scarcely had he been live minutes olf the deck, when, sitting 
comfortably over our tea, we were suddenly alarmed by a shock, as 
if the vessel had taken the ground. On gaining the deck, we ac- 
tually found her fast on the beach, — an accident lor which 1 was 
very sorry, as it seemed greatly to atfect the hone t German, who 
npjieared to be a diligent, attentive, and trustworthy man. Every 
iiieans we could think of were put in practice to get the ves'-el otf, 
but in vain. It Wtas not until the return ot the llood-tide, nine or 
ten hours afterwuirds, that she lloated. What most distressed the 
unfort^unate master of the Geoi'ge was the reflection, that we were 
in sight from the Governor-Gcnerars country residence, who, if iu- 
X 2 
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formed of the fact, mLdit suspect that there was treason in the wind. 
Another circumstance, scarcely less mortifying’, was, that we were 
seen by some ])iIots passing clown the river, who, Ilarmann was 
conviced, would not fail to make the most of the circumstance to 
his ])rejudice, as not being a regular bred pilot, and therefore consi- 
der^ by them an intruder. 1 endeavoured to console him by show- 
ing that no blame could be fairly imputed to him for what could 
be only considered a mere accident, and that no ill elTcct could even 
casually arise from it, since, by lying below Garden-reach, beyond 
which the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature does not 
extend, the intention of the Governor-General in cx])editing ns, 
namely, to prevent my being claimed by the civil power, was liilly 
answered. The apprehensions of censure entertained by Ilarmann 
might not, however, have been ill-founded j and he rccpiestcd me to 
give him at parting a ccriilicalc respecting his conduct upon this 
occasion, with which I very cheerfully complied warning him, at 
the same time, that I was doubtful how far, in such a case, my certi- 
ficate would be of service to him. 

In the course of the passage downi the river, I w’as informed by 
Serjeant Dixon, w'ho, as well as tlic sepoys, were very civil and 
obliging, that he had received orders, should !iny attempt be mack 
by the sliorifi”s oni(‘crs to sci/e. my person, to ri'})cl them by force. 
This affords additional corroboration of tlic correctness of my con- 
clusions respecting the disposition of tlic (Jovernor-ticiieral, and Ins 
determination of exjielling me at all eveilts, as an indispensal)le 
preliminary to his being onaliled, vvilhont a ninrninr, to impm'C 
shackles on the press ; for allhongb, by my presence in Calcutta, 
I should not liavc been able to prevent the calamity of a censorsiiip, 
it is certain that I might, and would, have excited against it a con- 
siderable odium, and occasioned the necessity of having recourse to 
open violence. It gives me singular j)leasiu-c here to iccord the 
marked and respectful attention which I had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive, from all the lurson^, witliout exccmiion, who wore cmplo}ed 
on any kind of duty about my jiersoii during my imprisonment. It 
seemed as if sympatiiy and love of justice had taken their abode 
with these honest jicople, after hav ing deserted the breasts of men 
in superior stations. 

iMoiiday, August G, 

Yesterday evening the vessel floated olf the bank, but we could 
not proceed at night, owing to the intricacy of the navigation. e 
now glide gently along the luxuriantly verdant borders of the ma- 
jestic and fertilizing ilooghlcy. 'I o-day, Harmann will not venture 
within a mile of any sand- hank j far less will he approach the shore, 
even where a seventy-four might .swim j and as to eddies, to which 
he attributes the accident of yesterday, the- very sight of one would 
make his hair stand on end. I doubt whether he will ever again be 
reconciled to an eddy. 
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It is very difficult to anchor in tlie Ilooghlcy, ^vithout being close 
to some one of these annoyances. Hermann, however, contrived to 
Ueep at a due distance from all of them, by anchoring in the widest 
j)art of the river he could find, not far above Fultah. TIere we •^at 
down to dinner, to winch I invited Captain Ilarmann. Smith’s Ma- 
deira 'contributed powerfully to consign to a temporary oblivion all 
our recent misfortunes, and indeed elevated 1 lannann so far above 
the recollection of sand-banks, eddies, and even the river lloogh- 
ley itself, that he seemed as if all at once Iransporled to the banks 
of the Maine, the Oder, and the Rhine. He entered ut)Oii n:irrativcs 
respecting these parts of Oermany, according to his own pronun- 
ciation, with which he was best acejuainted ; talked with jiatriotic 
enthusiasm of the Hying bridge of the Rhine, and descanted with 
some fluency, 'mixed with a iiortion of regret, on the recent political 
divisions of the countries on cither side of that river. Rut although 
the w’orthy Cxcrman lamented, in the gross, this new di\ ision of his 
native soil, he did not deny that many things required to be amended 
ill the old system. He jiarticnlarly remarked on the lumKhij), that 
the poor peasantry not only mu^t not kill a hare, or any other kind 
of game, altliough in the act of eating, or otherwise destroying their 
corn ; but, on the contrary, that they must turn out to hel[) their 
young masters to hunt down the game, and even to trample their 
own corn under foot, if necessar) , in order to get at it. He also 
willingly admitted the inicpiity of the recruiting s)stem, and of the 
sale of soldiers in CRTinanv, a traffic well known to all the nations 
of Christendom. 

Pnrsdaij^ 7 , 

Passed Diamond Harbour, and anchored a few miles below the 
shipping, opposite to Chingree Creek. Here we were intormed that 
the Jhisbrid^Cy and some other ships, had sailed for Saugor two or 
three days before. 

Wednesday. Auirnsi 8, 1798. 

(iame down near the Kedgeree, vvhere we lound the Btisbridge 
aground, and sent a boat on board her. 'I his accident, to a super- 
stitious mind, would, under the actual circumstances, liave a[)|)earcd 
ominous. 1 thought it belter to remain in the sloop George for the 
night, than to add to the contusion on board the Unsbiidge, by re- 
pairing to that .shi}) witli my baggage whilst they were endeavouring 
to get her olf the ground. 

Thvrsday, August 9, 1798. 

AVent on board the Bushridge. The Geoige, having my servants 
ou board, returned to Calcutta. On the same day, the Bushridge 
dropped down to iSaugor Roads. The commander ot that shij), I 
lound, had received the under-written instructions concerning me : 

^ To Captain Dobree, or the commanding ofjicer on board the Ho- 
nourahle Company's ship Bushridge. 

‘ Sir, — You arc hereby directed to receive on board the ship under 
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your command, and accommodate with a passage to Europe, Mr. 
Charles Maclean, with his necessaries. 

* The pas'^age-inoney of Mr. Maclean, who proceeds on the terms 
of charter-party, will be paid by the Honourable Court of Directors. 

‘ The Honourable (lOVcrnor-Cencral in Council directs me to sig- 
nify to you his nio-'t positive commands, that particular care be taken 
to prevent tlie escaj>e of Mr. Maclean from the Busbridge, from the 
period of his embarkation to the ship being (juitted by the pilot, or 
by any suhsetpient opportunity that may hap})en in the course of the 
voyage ; and to accpiaint you, that you will be held responsible for 
the security of his person loUit Jus arrival in England, when you 
will discharge him, giving due notice of the same to the Secretary 
of the Honourable Court of Directors. — I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

‘ D. Camcrelj., Sub- Secretary. 

* Council-Chamber, July 30, 

On board the Busbridge, 1 might perhajis have been placed among 
the seaman, had it not happened that my cousin, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell of Dunstailhage, afterwards commander of the Sovereign 
East Indiamtin, was fourth ollicer of the ship, and had a cabin, wliieli 
he kindly sharc'd \^ith me. For himself, my arrival on board was 
opportune, as it appears to have been the means of rescuing hiiii 
from the fatal elfects of a fever, with which he and a whole boat’s 
crew of the seamen w’crelhat day seized, in eonseipiencc of exjio.surc 
to sun and rain, in going ashore to bury the boatswain, and of 
which every man but himself perished. For the preceding four 
day.s, the ship’s crew had lost at the rate of one man a-day, and 
several were still in danger. Eeing my relation, I undertook ]\Ir. 
Campbell’s treatment, at his own reijuest. His ease, of which I took 
particular notes, will be found at page 1.5'2 of my ‘ l^ractical Illus- 
trations of the Progress of Medical Improvement for the Last Thirty 
Years,’ &c., jnibli.shed in ISIS. 

From Saugor Roads the Busbridge sailed on the 22d of August, 
but was obliged to put back, and did not tinally sail until the lath 
of September, 17‘)H. On the l/ththe jiilot left us, and we proceeded 
to sea. The Virginia frigate, and Camden, Henry Dundas, and Filz- 
william Indiamen, had jireccdecl us to JMadras. On the 21st, spoke 
the (knnpany’s cruiser Nonsuch, off Chanjam, and w'cre informed by 
Captain Canning, that accounts had been received of an eight-and- 
twenty gun ship, and two smaller ves.sels having been tilted out in 
France, and sailed in May, for the pur})ose of eruisiiig for our East 
India ships otf Point ikilmiras. These privateers, it was said, were 
to be commanded by Surcouff, the young man who had so gallantly 
captured the Triton East Indiaman the year before, in a small pilot 
vessel, with a crew of twenty-seven men. It is but justice to the 
Triton to say, that she was taken by surprise j not expecting in the 
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pilot-vessd an enemy. The Nonsuch kept company with ns for 
several days. We kept in shore, and had Iii;ht winds or calms 
almost the whole of the passage. On the 1st ot October, we came 
in sight of Madras, and on the "2d aneliored in tlie roiids. 

My situation now became a source of considerable perplexity to 
Captain Oobree of the ]hishrid<>c. 11 is orders were very ])eremptory 
to prevent nuj escape ; but, upon explaining to him how \ ery absurd it 
was to suppose that I could have any intention of es{‘:ii»ing, and jdedg- 
ing my word of honour that I should rejoin the ship whenever lie 
should declare her to be ready to sail, he very handsomely took u[)on 
himself the resjionsibility of allowing me to go ashore, and to remain 
there during the stay of the Pushiid^c a( Madras, 'Phe ollicers of 
the ship would have guaranteed the ])erformaiic»' of the conditions 
on my part, had any guarantee been reijuired , but it was self- 
ex ideiitly a most eontemjitible aitiliee, on tlu' pait of the (ioxernor- 
Cieneral, to atfect to believe that 1 could haxe anx motives to escape, 
I'or the sake, forsooth, of eontiniiing to enjoy tlu* inestimalile biMielits 
of his government. Keliold me, then, landed al Madras on the ‘^d 
of October, and comfortably settled at a taxeiu in the l»lack 'I'oxvn, 
whilst the (ptid nunvs of the place had it that I xxus m irons in the 
Koads. Here I had numerous acipiaintanc s liiit as 1 did not know 
how my alfairs might haxe been rc})n'sented to them, or how they 
might themselves be situated, as to their circumst.inces, or dcjien- 
dence upon (lOXTriiment, my deti'rminatioii was, neither to seek nor 
to avoid them, until I should be better mfornu'd resjiecling these 
matters. To most jiersons in the Company’s service it would he a 
source of end^arrassment, either to In* made to a])))ear, or to dei line 
appearing, as the friends of a man labouring iiiuler the avowed dis- 
pleasure of the Ciovernor-deiieral of India. 'Plieie was, however, 
one ])erson to whom, from former intimacy and friendship, and from 
the understood inde[)endenee of his circumstances, 1 thought it would 
be doing an injustice not t(» make him an excc[)tion to the general 
rule which I had formed. Accordingly, on the second morning 
of my residence ashore, I called on niy old friend, Dr. .lames .John- 
stone, surgeon on the iMadras establishment, at the house of IMessrs. 
Pelling and De Fries, which 1 understood to he his head-ipiarters in 
the fort. The servant informed me that he vvas just gone out, but 
would be there again on the lollowing morning, his own residence 
being a little way in the country. I left my card, d'he moment he 
received it, he came with the utmost ('xpedition in search of me to 
the tavern. 1 haiiponed to be from home, and be repeated his call 
three times in the course of the forenoon, until at length we met. 
His first expressions were — ‘ What ! Charles Maclean live al a ta- 
vern, and James Johnstone have a house here ! Send your trunks 
out directly to my house, and live with me whilst you are at Madras.’ 
To the objections which 1 stated, he rejilied, ‘ 1 am worth a lac of 
pagodas, and don’t value the frowns of the (lovernmcnt. Upon this 
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explanation^ I with pleasure accepted his invitation j and the days 
which I passed under my worthy friend Johnstone’s roof, were infi- 
nitely the happiest portion of my time whilst I sojourned in India ^ 
where 

' The parent sun liirnsclf 

Seems o’er this world of slaves to tyrannize.’ 

Some copies were circulated at Madras of my correspondence 
with the Ben^’al (Government. Amongst others, a copy was scut 
by Dr. Johnstone to Dr. Berry, nejdicw to Dr. Anderson, Physician- 
General, with a \ icw to be ])rescntcd to his uncle, who, as a liberal 
and enlightened man, with whom I had been accpiainted, I wished 
to be informed respecting the merits of the case. The concluding 
paragraph of Dr. Berry’s answer, expressing a regret, that ^ a man 
of Mr. Maclean’s abilities should have thought it necessary to place 
himself in ojjpositioii to the })ower of the Governor-General,’ deter- 
mined me, how much soever I respected the Pliysiciaii-Gcneral, not 
to visit him without an invitation. Dr. Berry was, I believe, Apo- 
thecary-General, and held other high a})pointmcnts at the tinicj 
and it was jocularly remarked by Johnstone, that the Physician- 
General, who was seldom in accord with them, wished perhaps to 
enjoy a monopoly of opposition to the Ciovernment. With Dr. 
Thackeray, a friend of .lohnstone’s, I dined, in a company of twenty 
persons, on the anniversary of his wedding. I met with Dr. Conelly, 
with wdiom T had formerly been accpiainted, and who is said to hava* 
amassed a large fortune. lie said he should be glad to see me at 
his house 3 but not being satisfied, fiom his manner, that his invita- 
tion meant any thing more than words of course, I^lid not go. Dr. 
Dunbar, nephew of ajatc worthy professor of Aberdeen, I also met 
with. lie would, I believe, have been glad to see me, and seemed 
desirous of forming a dinncr-jiarty, w’hicli, however, did not take 
place. Perha]>s, indeed, either from friendshi]) or curiosity, most of 
those with whom 1 had been formerly acquainted would have been 
desirous to see me j but I did not choose, under the circumstances, to 
jmt their di.^position to too severe a test. Satisfied with the recti- 
tude of my owm proceedings, and having learnt, from much experi- 
ence, not to estimate too highly the suffrages of mankind in general, 
I did not feel much solicitude, 1 confess, respecting what might be 
the opinions formed in India of the merits of my case. It would 
even have surprised me less, if their conduct evinced upon this occa- 
sion had -been less liberal 3 and I am sure, generosity or proper 
feeling will not increase with the duration of the shackles imposed 
upon liberty of discussion in that country. With respect to com- 
mercial transactions, 1 may with truth observe, that, wherever I had 
dealings and accounts unadjusted, at the period of my expulsion, a 
strong disposition was manifested to evade rendering me strict 
justice. 

On the 14th of October, 1798, having, with a regret proportion- 
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ate to the change of situation whicli I was doomed to undergo, 
quitted the hospitable mansion and pleasant society of my friend, 
James Johnstone, his worthy spouse, and her amiable niece, Miss 
Sophia Laing, I again sorrowfully embarked on board the Busbridge, 
in Madras Roads j and early in the morning of the l(>th, in com- 
pany with seven ships more, we sailed for England. On the 3d of 
January, 1799, comprehending a period of eleven weeks from Ma- 
dras, we reached the Cape of Good Hope, without having met with 
any remarkable occurrence, and, on the Hth of Eebruary, arrived at 
St. Helena. At this dismal and inhospitable rock was a licet of up- 
wards of twenty Indiamen, by the grossest misconduct, and at an 
immense expense to the public, detained three vionths for convoy 5 
and but a part of the passengers being, during tliat period, able to 
procure accommodations ashore.^' At length, the Reasonable, of 64 
guns, Captain Boyles, having arrived from the Cape of (Jood Hope, 
the merchantmen sailed on the Otliof May, 17 99, under her protec- 
tion. Towards the cr.d of June, we arrived, witliout any accident, 
in England ; after having been, on my part, ten months imprisoned 
on board a ship, at the Ji at of a (iovernor-General, for having 
uttered an insinuation of improper conduct against a Magistrate, 
whose acts amounted to the most atrocious despotism, and who richly 
merited transportation, in my place. 


Thu Loveu to a condoi.inmj Fj{iexi>. 

Though kind thy heart wliich at my sorrow bleeds, 
No balm of thine my wounded spirit needs ; 

True, t’was a heavy — t’was a fatal blow, 

AVhich left a lasting, overwhelming woe. 

But think’st thou to my grief i weakly bend, 

Or court the comfort of a pitying friend ^ 

Thou dost mistake me — sympathy I scorn. 

And 1 will bear alone what mu->t be borjic. 

I spurn the unmanly lover Poets i)aint, 

Who whines his sorrows forth in recreant plaint 3 
Obtruding on the world his cureless want. 

And craving pity like a mendicant. 


* This extraordinary detention arose principally because it did not 
<iuitc suit the convenience or the inclination of Lord An.'»ustiis ritzroy, 
ia the Sphynoc sloop of war, to wait for a few days, for the v ulgar purpose 
of giving convoy to a fleet of merchantmen. 
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The Lover to a Condoling friend. 

Be mine the strong — the indissoluble tie, 

That loves without a tear, without a sigh, 

That watches out the moon’s unceasing round. 

Still firm in hoping though no hope be found j 
Unmoved by sickness, and unworn by care. 

In absence strong, and strongest in despair. 

Such love alone can match my Clora’s worth, 

Such worth alone so strong a love call forth : 

Tlie Gods may doom this moment as my last. 

But not the Gods can rob me of the past. 

I have beheld her, and her radiant form 
Shot like a sun-beam through a wint’ry storm. 

Calmed the rough billows of a troubled breast. 

And lulled the ocean of my soul to rest. 

For who could gaze upon that calm blue eye. 

Nor feel its soothing softer than a sigh ? 

Or who could dwell upon that ruby lip. 

Nor long for nectar, though he dare not sip ? 

Or hear that silver tongue’s melodious sound. 

Nor own the discord ('f each voice around? 

W’liat heart, an t’wcre not stone itself, withstand 
The downy pressure of that snow-white hand ? 

But vain to trace each part— the perfect whole 
Usurped at once the empire of my soul, 

O’erruling all within, alone to reign 
Despotic Mistress in her own domain. 

Is she not mine ? am I not still possest 
Of her dear form ^ Let fanty hope the rest : 

She may be gone, yet is her image there — 

Me from myself no mortal power can tear. 

True, I am wretched, yet I bow not low, 

With pride I feel the dignity of woe j 
No tender sapling is my steadfiist mind, 

Waving its supple form to ev’ry wind : 

’Tis the majestic oak, which, rooted fast. 

Stands forth in bold defiance of the blast ; 

Nor tame submission to the storm will lend. 

Which may be overthrown, but ne’er will bend. 

B. G. B. 
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JOUKNEY FROM MaORAS TO BoMRAY, 

No. VII. 

Elephant-Feeding — Cheap Houses — Cnliimtion of Peppet — Caste 
of the Nayers — Singular Cusioius. 

A HEAVY fog fell iigain this morning, (March 1 1,) and did not 
disperse until eight o’clock. After I had breakfasted, and taken 
leave of the Natives, who all came to bid me farewell, f sat on an 
elephant, preferring his back to the palaiKpiin, notwithstanding the 
heat, which I kept off in some measure by an umbrella. Our road, 
for the first three or four miles of our journey, was varierl as before 
by alternate hill and dale ^ but we then began to descend the lledg- 
noon pass. The road was still wooded on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, with the tallest and largest trees 1 ever beheld. I en- 
deavoured with my eye to measure the height of one of an av erage 
size, and I made it out to be sixty feet of perpendicular trunk, 
before any branch was throwm off, while the foliage might occujiy 
about thirty more. The name of the most gigantic kind ispalei 
inaram, and it Is remarkable for the form of its trunk near the 
foot, which is that of a central colinim, supported by several 
flat buttresses. These trees wore filled with monkeys, which chat- 
tered at us as we passed ; andi)none, a bird, which the Nativ e's called 
kombaki, and considered to be of a rare species, was pointed out to 
me, though it was too far off to enable me to shoot it, or even to 
describe its plumage. 

We had, during the whole of this day’s march, a torrent on our 
right, which was sometimes seen rushing over a bed of rocks, but 
was in general hidden by the woods. At length, after a journey of 
live hours down hills, in some places dangerously steep, we reached 
the bottom of the pass, and arrived at a small village, called Kallar, 
which means Stony Uiver j for the rocky torrent which we had 
been following ran close by it. Whilst at this i)lace, I took the 
opportunity of seeing the elephants fed, and of making some in- 
quiries respecting their management, as we had now reached the 
confines of the Rajah of Courg’s territory, and his attendants w^ere 
to accompany me no further. As soon as the day’s march is over, 
the elephant is taken by his driver into the wwds, and a sullicient 
quantity of whatever branches or leaves he may like arc cut by an 
attendant, and placed on his back j he then brings them to the 
quarters where he is to rest for the night, and being then diained 
to a tree by the right hind leg, he ])roceeds to take his inejil. Ihe 
two which I had been watching brought home a load of kattoo 
taingai, or wild cocoa-nut leaves : they are several feet long, with 
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leaflets from the main stalk. The elephant wreaths his trunk with 
the branch in it up to liis mouth, seizes as much as he wants with 
his grinding teeth, and wrenches away the rest. He seems to be 
constantly tormented with flies, for he is always in motion, and 
every three or four seconds raises one of these enormous branches 
in his proboscis, and lashes with it his sides, his belly, and his head. 
Besides green food, he is allowed five seers a-day of raw rice, which 
is mixed with one seer of jaggery, or sugar, after the first eva- 
poration of the juice, and one seer ofghee; '^' these ingredients being 
mixed, are rolled together into three balls, wrapped up in grass, 
and passed by the keej^er to the back of his mouth. This meal he 
takes morning and evening. 

After these iiKpiInes, I returned to my place of rest for the 
night — a small wooden choultry, wdiich, like the rest of the houses 
in the village, was of the })(;orest sort. The warmth and regularity 
of a southern climate has a great tendency to check the progress of 
inventive genius, and })rc\ent tlie attainment of high perfection in 
the arts j for wliore wants are few, tlie means of gratifying them 
will not easily be multiplied. 'Jdie habitation which I now occu])icd 
answered every purjmse of shielding the Native from the weather, 
and, therefore, ho could have little inducement to improve its con- 
struction ; and }et this was so very simj)le, that one may suppose it 
to have been invented not long after the creation of man, and the 
only instrument rcipiircd to form it was a knife or hatchet The 
floor w’as of earth, the walls of unbarked posts, placed at a distance 
from one another, and having the intervals iillecl up with sun-burnt 
bricks, cemented with mud. Tlie rafters of the roof were of bam- 
boo, tied together with the pliant bark of trees and twigs of the 
willow kind,t and over these, mats were laid, made of the leaves of 
the wild cocoa-nut, which are easily plaited together. The whole 
w^as covered with a thatching of wild grass, tied Jilso with twigs, and 
pinned down with w()oden pegs. J 

I rose at six o’clock, (March 15th,) and as we had descended 
from the misty heights of Courg, we no longer found any fog float- 
ing in the air. On walking a little distance from the choultry, I 
perceived a path leading to a broad basin of the torrent already 
described, and tlie water appeared so clear and so cool that I was 
tempted to bathe in it. I saw several fish in the stream of a 


* (ilice is that part of butter which remains when the impurities have 
been separated from it by the application of heat. It is used by the 
Natives of India for all culinary purposes. 

f In the Carnatic, the fibrous stalk of the palmyra leaf is used for this 
purpose. 

I I once had occasion to reside a month up the country in the Car- 
natic, and I constructed a very capacious rural dwelling of this sort, 
which cost, including the labour of making it, and the materials, about 
one guinea. 
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very respectable size and bright silvery appearance, and on inquiry 
learned that the ])ractice of angling for tliein with wt)rm, balls of 
rice, and sometimes with the fly, was well known. The more com- 
nion mode, however, of taking them is with the drag net, which is 
in use all over India, The names of the commonest tish found in 
the stream were the cooravei lish, the valer lish, and the gendei 
fish. Of these I succeeded in obtaining the gendei, of which the 
following is a general description : its shape is that of a chub ; its 
colour dark on the back, becoming gradually lighter down the 
sides, and white on the belly j it has a black spot on each side, not 
far from the insertion of the tail j the dorsal lin has nine rays ) the 
gill fins about ten, and the aval Tins si\. This lish grows to the 
W’cight of several ])Ounds, and is said to be delicate food. There was 
also a little fish or fry brought me, not unlike the minnow, with 
small scales and red tipped fins. It was called the curry li^b, from 
its being eaten in that dish. 

At half-past ten I took leave, at Kallar, of the Subidar, and my 
Courg attendants •, of whom I have further to remark a circum- 
stance which I had forgotten to mention, namely, that the knives or 
choppers wdth which they have already been described as armed, 
were worn naked at their backh, stuck into a kind of circular fasten- 
ing of iron, confined by a leathern belt, and silver cluiin round their 
W'aists. I now once more entered my jialanquin, carried by my owui 
people, and although, with reference to the Courg country, 1 might 
be said to be in the low lands, yet still the road was hilly, and 1 was 
by no means arrived at a Hat coast territory, such as extends inland 
for many miles on the eastern side of the Peninsula. This remark 
is verified by the circumstance, that it took me seven hours to per- 
form a distance stated by the IMadras road-book to be fifteen miles. 
The country was all along very woody, and in the latter parts of the 
way immense tracts were binning or burned. 3'he jiractice of setting 
fire to the woods, which is performed yearly in the bilk, has a double 
object, — that of clearing the country of jungle, jireparatory to bring- 
ing it under cultivation, and also thatol manuring the low lands, l)y 
the quantity of carbonaceous matter which is thus formed on the hills, 
and washed down by the monsoon. A groat ebange had now taken 
place in tlie geological features of the country, for whilst the moun- 
tains of Courg, as well as the jiass down them, were all composed ol 
silicious grit or hard white sand-stone, with portions of (jiiartz here 
and there, these lower hills were composed of that sjiecies of fer- 
ruginous and])orous rock called by J3uchanan latcrite, which is soft 
when taken from the quarry, and becomes hard on exposure to the air. 

We arrived at Erkooroo at six o’clock in the afternoon. 3 his 
village is situated on the left bank of a broad and licaiitiful river. 
The material of which the houses were built, was the rock just 
mentioned, than which nothing can be better suited to the purposes 
of architecture of the ordinary kind. Cue building, which was a 
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faravanserai * for travelling merchants, was two stories high, with 
arches supporting the upper stories. The whole was of this stone, 
which had admitted of being fashioned, when soft, even into cornices 
and other ornaments. My attention was here first directed to the 
cultivation of pep])er, which I perceived to be growing all round the 
neighbourhood, 'i'his plant, like the hop, is parasitical, and is arti- 
ficially jirojiped up in the .same manner. At the commencement of 
the rainy season, in the end of May, a number of trees, no matter 
of what liind, provided they be not too large, are lojiped of their 
lower branches, and a pit, of a foot and a-half deep, being dug round 
each, a slip of the pejiper-jilant is set in the ground at their foot. 
This grows for three j-ears before it bears fruit. In the interval 
nothing is done to it, cveept binding it loosely to the tree that it 
may not fall down. It receives no water artiticially, but on this 
coast the rainy season continues six months, that is, from May to 
November. M'hcn the fruit appears, hanging, as it docs, to a mid- 
dle stalk, like Portugal onions to a straw, it is cut and laid out in 
the sun for three or four days, and being dried in this manner, and 
stript from the stalk, it is ready for sale. It bears fruit, sooner or 
later, in the course of the rainy season. The white pepper is pre- 
pared by depriving the corns of their outer skin by maceration in a 
compost of (|uick lime. 

The language spoken at this village is called the Malcialmy, as is 
this strij) of country below the (lhauts, on the western coast, from 
the Cochin territory to the province of Canara. 'Phis is properly 
the Malabar, or language of the Malabar coast. Tamil is also some- 
times called the Malabar •, and the reason of the apparent error of 
giving both languages one name, is, that the term is derived from 
the two words, tmdei, a mountain, and vantm, a foot or side, — the 
comi)ound signifying the land at the foot of the mountains, being 
precisely the Piedmonte of tin* Italians. 'J'hi‘^ name was, no doubt, 
given to contradi.'-tinguish this country from the Mysore, and all 
the table-land above the Chants ; the word Malabar will, therefore, 
apply to the ('arnatii*, as well as to what we call the Malabar coast, 
and hence to the two languages. 'The IMaleialmy has, moreover, 
.so close a resemblance to the I'amil, that although the Peon, or 
(jovernraent policc-otlicer of this place, s})oke only the former, and 1 
only the latter, we understood each other tolerably well. 

Of the ])eo})le who inhabit this coast, differing both in dress and 
customs from those of the eastern side of the Peninsula, the My- 
sore and C'ourg country, I shall not be able to say much, because 
the time I was among them was too short to admit of my making 
any elaborate inijuiries. The principal castes are the Nayers, and 


* The first caravanserai, properly so culled, and which wall hereafter 
be described, that I have seen. It must have been constructed under the 
directions of the Mapalers, who would bring the notion from Arabia. 
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Teeyers, and the Mapalers, which last are not Hindoos. The Nayers 
area very numerous Hindoo tribe, of more bodily })owcr, and more 
independent spirit, than most of their countrymen. When the Eng^- 
lish became masters of the country, they made often desperate 
resistance to their authority, as they had before done to that of 
Hyder and Tippoo *, and when driven to the last extremity, many 
of them preferred self-destruetion to captivity. The Nayers inherit 
from the female line ; that is to say, the jjroperty of a person de- 
scends to his sister’s children. This sinp;ular custom has its origin 
in one still more so, namely, that the wife is lawfully permitted to 
entertain two or three paramours besides her own husband apd 
when one of these has left his slippers at the threshold, the husband 
is not allowed to enter the door of his own house. Under this 
loose system of morality, the wife alone is snpjiosed to Know the 
children of the husband, w'ho, if his pYoperty descended in a right 
line, would run the risk of leaving it to children not his owni, while 
his sister’s children are certain to be of his own blood. 

Although there is, however, so much indiirerence to the virtues 
of chastity and fidelity in women, as long as their favours are con- 
fincd to persons of tlieir own caste, yet the severest jmnishments 
are inflicted on a Nayer wamian who admits strangers to her con- 
lid e nee. 

'J’he Teeyers, as far as I could learn, are an inferior caste to tin* 
Nayers, but do not otherwise materially dilVer from them in customs, 
both these races ar(‘ peculiar, in wearing no clothes above the waist, 
and in this res[)cct there is no ditterence between the seves. The 
women, indeed, carry a worked muslin handkerihief in their hands, 
W'ith which they jirotect their bosoms from the .sun j but it would 
be esteemed immodest to have it spread over them when any man 
passes, so that on such occasions they always remove it. Thus 
changeable are the forms of decency ! lloth these tribes are remark- 
ably handsome, fair, and well made, and iiave the charaiter of being 
honest and moral, with the c\ce])tions above mentioned. 

d’he Alapalers are Alohammedans, suiiiiosed to be descended from 
Arabs, though the latter will not own tliem as of the same religion.^ 
This opinion seems not improbable, as the Arabs liave been, for cen- 
turies, the greatest navigators of the East, and the monsoon would 
bring them over from the southern coast ot Arabia without any dit- 
flculty, even before the use of the compass was known. 'I’hcy are 
a larger race than the Indians, and arc chiefly emjiloyed in marine 
occupations- The men, like the Nayers, wear no clothes above the 


* The word Ma-prflar some derive from ma, a motlier, and pd/f'i, a 
child j — children of their mother, that is, natural children, who know not 
their fathers j these having been Arabs who casually touched 011 the 
coast, 
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To A R- 


waist, but the women go dressed like other Mohammedan females. 
When I say that these, and the Hindoo people, wear no clothes 
above the waist, 1 do not include the head, for the Nayers and 
Teeycrs wear turbans, and the Mapalers a sort of (piilted buckram 
skull-cap. Their language is like that of the Hindoos, but some of 
them, especially the priests, understand a smattering of Arabic, as 
one would expect. 


To A R . 

On ! might my pen, dear girl, presume 
To honour that auspicious day. 

On which thy new-born infant bloom 
Tirst kiss’d the light of heaven’s bright ray. 

It would not be thy earliest hours. 

Though then thy charms all eyes allured, — 
Nor the more intellectual powers, 

^Vhich passing years have now matured. 

That should inspire my humble lay, 

Or claim the tribute of my tongue ; — 

Far higher thoughts should hail the day. 

And nobler themes awake the song. 

Yes ! it should celebrate thy worth, 

Thy candour, modesty, and truth. 

Which, from the hour that gave thee birth. 

To this, has mark’d thy onward youth. 

For thee, then, ra)ve, this wish I frame, 

(For who can wishless look on thee '*) 

Though holy rites may change thy name, 

May’st thou, in soul, unchanged still be ! 

A"es ! may each coming year return 
More welcome and more joyous still. 

Nor leave thee one lost bliss to mourn, ' 

One act, one word, one thought that ’s ill. 

May’st thou be blest in blessing those 

’Midst whom, through life, thy jjath shall lead, 
While heaven shall .shield thy heart from woes, 
And shed its tavours on thy head. 

May’st thou repay thy parents’ care 
With the same sweetness to the enrf, 

Their every virtue proudly share. 

And be their best and firmest friend. 


J. W. 
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Doctrine op Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts OF Parliament, and of Courts op Justice. 

No. IV. 

In 1798, (March *2 1,) Lord Minto brought the following para- 
graph, which had appeared two days before in ' The Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ under the notice of the House of liords : ^ Tlic House of Lords 
must now be admitted to be highly important as a j)olitical assem- 
bly, notwithstanding it has, of late, a[)pcared to be nothing more 
than a chamber where the IMinistcr’s edicts are registered for form’s 
sake. Some of their Lordships are determined to vindicate their 
importance. It is there that the dresses of the 0})era girls arc re- 
gulated ! One of the Roman Emperors recommended to the Se- 
nate, when they were good for nothing else, to discuss what was 
sauce for a turbot. To regulate the length of a petticoat, is a 
much more genteel employment.’ 'J'his paragraph was resolved 
to be a gross and scandalous libel upon the House ; and then the 
proprietor, James Perry, and printer, John I>ambcrt, were heard 
in their defence, Lambert expressed his sorrow at having unin- 
tentionally inserted the paragrajdi which had ollcndcd the House : 
and Perry declared his utter ignorance ot the jiaragraph until 
complaint was made of it 3 he tliercforc hojicd tor that clemency 
which was the characteristic of the dignitied and moral justice 
of their Lordships. 'J'he rest of the trutl ot the prisoners took 
place, as usual, in their absence. liord Minto inveighed against the 
general jiolitics of ‘ J’he Morning Chronicle,’ accusing it ot a sys- 
tematic endeavour to undermine the Constitution, by its advocacy 
of French principles of anarchy and treason 3 and was proceeding to 
prove that the war itself might, in some degree, be imputed to the 
instrumentality of that jiaper, when he was called to order by the 
Duke of Leeds. He concluded by moving, that John Lambert and 
James Perry w^ere guilty of a high breach of the jirivileges of the 
House, and that they should be lined 50/. each, and be imjuisoncd 
in Newgate for three months. 'J'he motion was oppo'>ed by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Derby, both of whom avowed their 
personal acquaintance with l*crry, and vindicated the soundness ot 
his political principles, and the conduct of his jiaper. 'riie Marijuis 
of Lansdowne and the Duke of Norfolk spoke on the same side 3 
the former treating the paragrajih «as a mere jeu cV esprit, marked 
hy levity with some wit. On the other hand. Lord Sydney charac- 
terized the ' Morning Chronicle’ as a scandalous paper, which he 
Would not admit into h^ house 5 and the Lord Chancellor observed, 
that the paragraph was one of dull malignity, and ot a series ot at- 
tempts to undermine the House with the public. ■ 1 he Duke of 
Bedford’s amendment for reducing the term of imprisonment to one 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. X 
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month, was rejected by 69 votes to 1 1 3 after which the original 
motion was carried, and the prisoners were committed to Newgate. 

In 1779, (May 1 ,) Lord Grenville brought to the notice of the 
House of Lords the following paragraph, which appeared in ' The 
Cambridge Intelligencer’ of April ‘20, 1799 ; ‘ The Bishop of Llan- 
daff has made a line speech in support of the Minister’s plan of 
Union. The brief history, for a few years past, of this “ humble, 
retired churchman," as he modestly terms himself, is curious. For 
some time he was an opposer of the Minister : finding that was not 
the way to preferment, he suddenly became an alarmist, then ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt /‘or farther preferment, (this our readers may de- 
pend iijjon as a fact,) and has since suj>j)orted his measures. The 
Minister, however, has not yet thought the Bight Reverend time- 
server and apostate worth paying, and he remains in the (Jhurch, in 
statu <]uo, the ‘‘ humble’’ Bishoj) of Llandaff, with a living, and 
what is nearly a sinecure in this University — the regius professor- 
shi}) of divinity. The jniblic will doubtless give him ail the credit 
for his services he deserves.’ After inquiring who was the printer, 
by examining the clerk of the securities in the Stamp Office, and 
the iiis})ector of country newspapers, it was resolved, that the pajicr 
was ‘ a gross and scandalous libel upon the Right Rev. Richard 
' Lord Bishop of Llandatf, a member ot‘ this House, and a high breach 
of the privileges of this House and ordered, that the Serjeant-at- 
arms should bring Benjamin Flower to the bar on the 3d of INlay. 
The Deputy-Serjeant reached Cambridge early on the morning of 
May ‘2, set out with his jirisoner at half-past twelve, and arrived at 
the house of a sheritrs-otlicer in Chancery-lane, London, about nine 
o’clock in the evening. At two o’clock, next day, Mr. Flower was 
conveyed to the House of Lords, and at four, presented at the bar, 
where he acknowledged the publication, and made a speech in mi- 
tigation of punishment, expressing regret that the paragraph should 
have escaped him, and sliowing, by quotations from ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer,’ how constitutional his politics had alway s been 
since the commencement of the paper m July 17'23. Lord Grenville 
moved, that Mr, Flower be lined 100/., and committed to Newgate 
for six months. Lord Kenyon said a few words in favour of the 
motion. Lord Holland spoke for some time, controverting much of 
the doctrine of constructive contempt, and referring to various cases. 
There was, however, not a little inconsistency in his Imrdship’s ar- 
gument. He admitted that a libel might be a breach of privilege, 
but contended that imprisonment, without tine, during the sitting of 
Parliament, (and not for a time certain,) was sufficient, not by way 
of punishment, but as a removal of the obstruction to their proceed- 
ings ! Now, in the first place, by conceding this inch, he enabled 
his adversaries to take an hundred ells j the editors and printers of 
every adverse paper might be sent to prison at the beginning ot 
every Session : in the second place, such imprisonment could not 
operate by physically removing, or preventing the recurrence of, 
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the supposed ^ obstacle,’ but only morally by its effect as punish- 
ment. There are few instances of a prisoner in hhigland being long 
denied the use of pen and ink. Cobbett continued the publication 
of his ' Register’ during his two years’ imprjsonment in Newgate, 
twice a week, instead of once a week, as before ; and 

* Raleigh, when in Tower hurled, 

Wrote all the history o’ the world.’ 

' Persecutions for writings,’ Lord Holland said, ‘ ought seldom, 
very seldom, he had almost said never, be adopted but if a strict 
and severe execution of the laws against public libels are to be re- 
sorted to, in order to preserve even the appearance of justice, some 
equality must be observed, and yet he had perceived, with concern, 
that a paper {The Courier) was prosecuted for daring to do what the 
hearts of Englishmen felt, what all Eurojic acknowledged, and what 
crimes and misgovernment was conlirming over a large portion of 
Europe — namely, that the Emperor of Russia — [Here Ins Lord- 
ship made some strictures, in very energetic language, on the prose- 
cution of John Vint, Nc.] A paper, not friendly to iMinisters, is 
punished for copying a paragraph from other journals — so jealous 
are we of our excellent allies 5 but another pa}>er, almost under the 
sanctron (>f Government, {The Sun,) is burnt, by order of tbe Irish 
House of Commons, for a gross and scandalous libel on that bf)dy, 
yet no prosecution takes place j and that paper still continues to 
enjoy and deserve the patronage of Ministers.’ 

Lord Kknyon said, th.it there was no ground for complaint on 
the score of severity of ])unishment on such an occasion, where the 
offence was manifestly llagrant. If the libel bad been m.ide matter 
of prosecution in the Court of King’s iiench, he was persuaded that 
the prisoner {if the Jury had found him guilty') would not have 
come off with so slight a punishment. The motion of Lord (iren- 
ville was then put and carried. 

In the Court of King’s Rench, June (>, 179<>, the following scene 
occurred : 

"Mr. Clifford. — I humbly move your Lord'^hips for a writ of 
habe.as corpus, to be directed to the keeper of Newgate, ( ommanding 
him to bring into court the body of J5enjamin Flower. I move it on 
a very full afhdavit made by Mr. Flower, which states — 

^ Lord Kenyon.— Is not Mr. blower committed by the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege ? 

" IMr. Clifford. — Yes, for a libel and breach of privilege. 

"Lord Kenyon. — Then you know very well, Mr. Clifford, that 
you cannot succeed. This is an attempt which for the last half 
century has been made every seven or eight years j it regularly 


* See Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. iii., pp. 92U, 921. 
Y 2 
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comes in rotation j but the attempt has always failed. You do not 
expect to succeed ? 

^Mr. Clifford. — ^MyLord I do expect to succeed. I should not 
make this application unless I knew I could support it. The 
affidavit states, that on the second of May last, Mr. Flower was 
taken into custody at Cambridge for a supposed libel on the Bishop 
of LlandaflF, published there : that he was carried before the House 
of Lords : that he was ordered to withdraw, and was afterwards 
conducted to Newgate. The affidavit also states, that he is not 
conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of Llandaff, 
or on any other person : that he has not been put upon his defence, 
nor been tried or convicted of any libel or other offence. 

' Lord Kenyon. — Does he swear that it is not a libel omtlie 
Bishop of Llandaff ? 

^Mr. Clifford. — He swears that he is not conscious that it is 
a libel. 

' Lord Kenyon. — Another part of his affidavit is also fiilse, — that 
he was not put upon his defence: 1 happened to be one of his 
judges ; I was in the House of Lords at the time, and heard him 
ipake a very long defence. File your affidavit, Sir, that your ^client 
may be prosecuted. You shall take nothing by your motion. 

* Mr. Clifford. — I certainly intend to file my affidavit. The 
ground on which I nuikc this application is — That it is a commit- 
ment for a libel published at (’ambridge. The Lords have no 
power to commit for a contempt out of their House. I find it 
laid down as law, in Lord Shaftesbury’s case,’^' ^‘That for a con- 
tempt committed out of the House, the Lords cannot commit, for 
it may be a matter whereof they are restrained to hold pica by 
the statute 1 Hen. IV., for the word ^appeal’ in that statute ex- 
tends to all misdemeanors.” The case ot Mr. Fitton, in 1()63 and 
1667, is also in point. He was brought to the bar of the House for 
a libel on the Lord Gerard of Brandon. He was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 500/., to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench till he pro- 
duced the author of the libel, and to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour during life. Upon this he petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, who referred his petition to a committee, consisting of 
the Solicitor-General Finch, Mr. Sclden, Sergeant Maynard, Mr. 
Vaughan, and some of the most eminent lawyers of that time, They 
thought this exercise of jurisdiction by the Lords a breach of the 
privileges of the Commons, and reported it fit to be argued at the 
bar of the House. Besides, this being a case of libel, it may be 
tried here by the course of common law. There is no knowing 
-wliat may be the conseijucncc, if the Lords shall be allowed this 
power. They have only to vote an offence to be a breach of pri- 
vilege, and withdraw it from your Lordship’s jurisdiction. Thus 
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they may screen a delinquent by passing a milder sentence than the 
common law would warrant. On the other hand, (though I am sure 
not be attempted by the present House of Lords,) they may 
use the same pretence for the ruin and oppression of any obnoxious 
individual. In either case they would act with impunity. Your 
Lordships may be impeached if you act wrong, but there is no 
impeachment of the House of Lords. Moreov er, this is a commit- 
ment for a time certain, and not during the continuance of the 
session ; this only — 

* Lord Kenyon. — Have they not uniformly exercised this power 
since the Revolution ? Is there a single instance since that period 
where it has been denied them ? 

* Mr. Clifford. — Yes, my Lord, several. In the case of Bridg- 
man and Holt — 

'Lord Kenyon. — Was not that a case where the right of ap- 
pointing to the office of clerk of this court was contested between 
my Lord Holt and the Duchess of Grafton? 

'Mr. Clifford,^ — I t was, my Lord. 

'Lord Kenyon. — It is very different from this case. It was a 
right tried between two parties in a civil action. It has nothing 
upon earth to do with this case. 

'Mr. Clifford. — Originally it was a civil case. But on the 
trial of the cause at the bar of this court, the counsel of the Duchess 
tendered a bill of exceptions which the court refused to seal. For 
this refusal the Judges were criminally arraigned before the House 
of Lords. They denied the jurisdiction of the Lords : and several 
precedents having been cited in support of it, they gave this memor- 
able answer : " Some persons perhaps have, from a confidence of 
success, or from a slavish fear of private policy, forborne to question 
the power of their superiors but the J udges must betray their re- 
putation and their knowledge of the laws, if they should own a 
jurisdiction which former times and their predecessors were unac- 
quainted with.”‘^ 

'Lord Kenyon.—K you will have it, take your writ. It will be 
of no use to you. ^ ou move it merely by w'ay of experiment, and 
without any view to benefit your client. I am very sure of that. 

' Mr. Clifford. — I do not. 

"Lord Kenyon. — You know it cannot benefit him. It is like,the 
case of Alexander INIurray, where two gentlemen who had not been 
at the bar for forty years before, put on their wigs and gowns, to 
resist what they conceived to be an encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject. The consequence was that their client was sent back 
to prison, and tKej^' returned home as they came, and never ap- 
peared again in the profession. 
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' Mr. Clifford. — The case of Alexander Murray was very dif- 
ferent. It was the case of a contempt committed in the House of 
Commons. 

* Lord Kenyon. — No, Sir. It was for a contempt committed out 
of the House. 

* Mr. ('lifforu. — I t was fora contempt committed in Ihe House. 
He was originally brought before the House for his conduct in the 
Vyestminster election, but the contempt for which he was committed 
was the refusal to kneel at the bar, when ordered by the House.’ 

Mr. Flower’s aflidavit was then delivered in and filed.* 

June 11. — The keeper of Newgate attended with Mr. Flower, and 
the return was read. 

‘Mr. I'lifj'ori). — 1 am now to state to your Lordships the 
grounds upon which I conceive this commitment cannot be sup- 
ported, and on whicli 1 mean to contend that Mr. Flower is entitled 
to his discharge ; but, before I proceed to argue the validity of the 
commitment, 1 feel it to be a duty which 1 owe to my client, to 
myself, and to the profession, to make a few prefatory observations 
on what fell from jour Lordship, when I had the honour of moving 
for th\s writ. 

‘]My Lords, — When, in the strict and regular discharge of my 
professional duty, I moved for it last 'riiursday, 1 little thought that 
I should now appear before your Lordshi[)s in a twofold capacity : 
first, as counsel for Mr. Flower; and secondly, as a deliiujuent, 
having a common cause with him, and complaining of your Lord- 
ships, for having adjudged me guilty of a contemjit of court, in the 
same manner as Mr. Flower complains of the 1 louse of Lords; 
videlicit, without trial, without evidence, and without defence. 
Upon that occasion your Lordsliip thought proper to assert, that I 
made the motion merely as an experiment, contrary to my own 
opinion, and without any view «)f benefiting my client. If this be 
true, I most undoubtedly was guilty of a gross insult to your Lord- 
ships, and of a high (‘ontempt of court ; such as called for the se- 
verest reprehension. Hut I then told your Lordships, what I now 
repeat, that I should not have moved for the writ, unless I could 
have supported it in point of law. I then thought I could, and the 
more I have reflected on the subject since, the more am I convinced 
that I can support it, by unanswerable legal arguments ; but, al- 
though your Lordship made this charge, you did not think proper to 
state the grounds on which jou made it. Of this I have reason to 
complain. I do not know what right your Lordship has, without 
just foundation, to impute such unworthy motives to me ; what your 
Lordship sees in me, what there is in my conduct or behaviour, 
what has appeared in my practice in this court, that can warrant 
your Lordship in casting so groundless an aspersion on my character. 
So much for myself. 
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' Your Lordship also upon that occasion showed a considerable 
degree of indignation, and exj)ressed yourself with much warmth at 
two points in Mr. Flower’s affidavit ; namely, where he swears that 
he is not conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of 
Llandaff, and that he has not been put u])on his defence. Mr 
Flower, however, still maintains the truth of his affidavit, and not- 
withstanding the severe animadversions of your Lordship, instructs 
me to repeat, in his name, and in the very words of the affidavit — 

That he is not conscious of having published any libel on the 
Bishop of Llandaff, or on any other person whomsoever ; and that 
he has not been })ut uj)on his defence.” 

' A libel consists of tw'o parts : the act of publishing, and the 
guilty intention. The House of Lords have indeed taken upon 
themselves to determine that the ])aragraph is a libel ; but they have 
no })Ower of deciding on the fact of intention. Mr. Flower thought 
that when he came to re{piire justice at your Lordships’ bar, he 
ought to show himself deserving also of your favour, lie disdained 
to appear before your Lordships stigmatized as a libeller ; thcretore, 
though he admitted the juiblication of tlie paragraph, he felt it to be 
his duty to negative the guilty intention. There are two memorable 
cases, both tried before your Lordship, which are peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present point. 1 mean the ctises ot Mr. Stockdale and 
of Mr. Beeves. In each of these cases the House of Commons had 
adjudged the party to be guilty of a libel j yet, when the trials came 
on, the Juries, the only tribunal competent to decide upon intention, 
differed from the House of Commons, and, notwithstanding the 
weight of their previous adjudications, nobly acijuilted both Mr. 
Stockdale and Mr. Reeves, <ind pronounced tfiem not guilty of any 
libel whatsoever. ISow, had cither INlr Stockdale or Mr, Reeves, 
after the vote of the House of Commons and before the trial, come 
into this court, and made an affidavit that he was not conscious 
of having published any libel, 1 have the authority of these two ver- 
dicts to say, that in either ease such an affidavit would have been 
true 5 but the truth or fidsehood of an affidavit cannot depend upon 
the subsequent verdict of a jury 3 it must rest entirely on the inten- 
tion entertained by the party at the time ot publication, and on his 
feeling of that intention at the time of making the affidavit. On 
what ground, then, can that, which your Lordships must admit 
would have been true and projier in the case ot either Mr. Stock- 
dale or Mr. Reeves, be tortured into the crime ot perjury in the 
case of Mr. Flower > 

' As to the other point— that IMr. Flower was not put upon his 
defence. Look to the proceedings of the House of Lords, and your 
Lordships will jierceive that Mr. Flower had no opportunity ot 
making one 3 at least, if, by defence, he meant the answering a 
charge before conviction. On the 1st of May, complaint was made 
to the House of Lords of the paragraph in question, which was im- 
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mediately voted to be “ a gross and scandalous libel on the Bishop 
of Llandaif, and uhigh breach of the privileges of the House.” And 
this in the absence oi Mr. Flower, who was then at Cambridge. Mr. 
Flower was thereupon ordered into custody. On the 3d of May, 
when he was brought to the bar, the proceedings of the 1 st of May 
were read to him j he was then informed of the charge against him •, 
but the question of guilty or not guilty was not before the House 5 
that had ])een })reviously decided in his absence. Nothing then re- 
mained for the Lords but. to give judgment. Whatever, therefore, 
he might say, thus circumstanced, cannot be called a defence against 
the charge. It was nothing more than an address in mitigation of 
punishment. Thus much by way of preliminary observation. 

* I shall now proceed to the main argument, which I shall divide 
into three parts. I shall show — 

' 1 st. That the House of Lords have no power of imprisoning 
beyond the duration of the session. 

* 2d. That they have no pow’cr of imposing a line. 

^ 3 d. Which is the })rincipal point : That the House of Lords 
have no power or jurisdiction to fine or imprison any commoner, not 
b^ing an oflicer of their House, for any offence or contempt com- 
mitted out of that House, such ollVnco or contempt being triable or 
punishable in the ordinary courts of law.’ 

When Mr. Clifford concluded a long and able speech — 

'Lord Kknyon. — ^Thc learned counsel, who has looked round on 
every side, during his address to the court, has drawn a picture of a 
minister, established in power l)y the voice of the people, and then 
doing a great many horrid things, and, among others, filling the 
House of Lords with a banditti. The learned counsel, it is true, did 
not use that word, but persons who superseded the ancient nobility 
of the country. 1 happen to be one of that number. Of myself I 
will say nothing. But of the rest I will say a word or two. If 
WT look back to the history of the country, and consider who were 
made peers in former times, and who now form part of what he 
calls the hereditary nobility of the coimtry ; — if we look back to 
the reign of Charles II., in the letters which form the word CABAL, 
will the mernory of the learned counsel, who seems to think virtues 
and vices hereditary, furnish him with the name of no persons 
W'ho were then made peers, who were not very likely to devolve 
virtues to the succeeding ages ? But no more of that. 

‘ If this case was at all intricate, — if there was any doubt about 
it, it would very much misbecome those who sit here in judgment, 
to rush to a decision after all the detail of eases we have heard, 
without first looking into them. But all this display of learning is 
most cheaply obtained, as tlui whole of it is contained in the Treatise 
of my Lord Hale, lately published by Mr. Hargrave, to which that 
leaned gentleman has allixed a most laborious preface, which I have 
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read, and which has afforded me a g:reat deal of information and 
ainuaement. The operations of Lord Hale’s viist mind always call 
for the greatest attention to any work that bears his name. Ihit in 
the whole of that ])ublication in the preliminary part, or in the text 
itself, the learned counsel has not found one single line a])plicable 
to the present (jucstion. As to the case of Bridgman v. Holt, no 
body doubts about it. There is not a case in the books more fa- 
milinr to all the professors of the law. The circumstances under 
which it was tried, pin every body’s attention to it : for, when we 
are told that the Chief Justice of this Co\irt, Lord Molt, left his 
place upon the bench, and sat uncovered at the bar, to assist the 
counsel, we are all anxious to know what could have ]>roduced that 
phenomenon. There is not a lawyer who does not know it. It has 
not the least relation whatever to this case, and yet just as near a 
relation to it, as all the other cases that have been cited. This is, 
of all questions upon earth, the plainest that ever came to be dis- 
cussed. 

^ It was first contended, that the House of Lords is not a court of 
record ; but that point was receded from almost as soon as made. 
In their legislative capacity, jicrhajis they may not be a court of 
record any more than the House of Commons. 

' Another thing was also stated, that tin' })crson on the lloor was 
not permitted to defend himself. 1 ha[)pened to be jiresent. The 
papers and proceedings were all before us. ^\'hat do they state ’ 
“ And the said Benjamin Flower, having been Ix^ard as to what he 
had to say in answer to the said comjdaint, and having acknow- 
ledged himself to be printer and publisher of the said jiajicr so com- 
plained of, and also, that he was sole jirojirietor of tlie same, was 
directed to withdraw.” Had he not an oj^porl unity of calling wit- 
nesses ? Had he not the same means of defending himself as in a 
court of justice. From what has passed, I am called upon to vin- 
diaite the honour of the Hou«e of Lords. 'J'heir honour stands upon 
so stable a ground, that no flirting of any individual can hurt tlierii. 
The public feels itself safe in its lilierties, protected by the two 
Houses of Parliament. 'J'hc public, I am sure, neither wishes for 
innovation, nor that those inno\ations should begin by calumniating 
either of the two Houses of Parliament, (iovermnent rests upon 
public opinion j and, if ever the time should <ome, that any malig- 
nant* any factious, or any bad man, .shall wish to overturn the con- 
stitution of the country, the first step he will take, I dare say, will 
be, to begin by attackiiig, in tliis Court, one or botli of the two 
Houses of Parliament ; but all such petty attacks will have no 
effect upon the public mind. They will only recoil upon those 
>^’ho make them. 

*The ground upon which this commitment j)roeccd.s Is, that there 
has been a contempt and a breach of pri\ilegc of the House of 
Lords* ; Is it peculiar to Parliament or to the Hou.se of Lords to 
punish for contempts ? Hoes not this Court claim that power ? 
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Has not this Court exercised it in cases without number ? Have we 
not seen a thousand instances of attachment for contempts, not 
committed in facie curia merely ? It was not in the presence of 
this Court that Mr. Jicardmorc did not do his duty as under sheriff, 
and yet this Court attached him. * The principal ground, and the 
great stress and basis of the argument is, that if there is any other 
way to punish for contempts, tliis is not to be resorted to. That 
very case is an answer to the whole of the argument. Mr. Beard- 
more was indictable for his offence. There can be no doubt of it ; 
and yet he was attached. He was heard upon interrogatories, 
reported in contempt uj)on those interrogatories, and fined and 
imprisoned. AVhy are the arms of the House of Lords to l^e short- 
ened ? That they can line in this summary way is also beyond 
doubt. 

" Look at the case of Lord Shaftesbury, on which so much stress 
has been laid, and sec whether there is any thing that bears upon 
this ease. Let the learned (‘ounsel recollect that some of the per- 
sons who, in Jvord Shaftesbury’s case, wanted to abridge the power 
of the House of Lords, were afterwards found among the counsel 
against the seven bishops. One of the counsel against Lord 
{Shaftesbury was one of those three most eminent lawyers who at 
the time of the Jlevolution were invested by the House of Com- 
mons with the greatest power ever given to a subject, to confer 
with the House of Lords touching the establishment of the consti- 
tution. Mr. Serjeant IMaynard is the man who in the case of 
Lord Shaftesbury argues in su))})ort of this ])()wer in the House of 
Lords. Was he a man likely to prostitute his great abilities in 
support of a doctrine destructive to the liberties of the subject ^ 
He says; ‘ It ought to be observed that this attemj)t is pniiia 
impressionis, and though imprisonment for contempt is fretpient by 
one and the other House, till now no one has sought their enlarge- 
ment here.” 

‘ I’hc Court were -obliged to grant this habeas corpus. Having 
heard it argued, 1 am of opinion that the party must be remanded 
— beyond all doubt, unless we wish to overset all the law of jjarlia- 
ment j unless we choose to lend our hand to do that most sacri- 
legious act, to endeavour to overthrow the constitution of the 
country, this person must be remanded.’ 

After a few observations from Mr. Justice Crose, (Mr. Justice 
Lawrence and Mr. Justice Lc Blanc being absent,) the tenour of 
which will be seen from Mr. Clifford’s remarks on them, Mr. Flower 
was remanded to Newgate. . 

To the original report of this case, Mr. Clifford added the follow- 
ing postscript : 

' I accede with pleasure to Mr. Flower’s request to revise that 
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j)urt of his publication which relates to the proceedmg:s in the Court 
of King’s Bench. It affords me an opportunity not only of observ- 
ing on the judgment of the Court, but also of vindicating tlie cha- 
racter of my ancestor. The expression of gratitude is a virtue and 
a pleasure. A liberal mind will delight to cherish and to celebrate 
the memory of its parents."'^ 

‘After an eulogium upon new nobility, the Lord f'hicf Justice 
asked, ‘Mf looking back to the reign of Charles ll,, in the letters 
which form the word (’ABAL, my memory would furnish me with 
the names of no persons who were then made peers, who weie not 
very likely to devolve virtues on the succeeding ages > ” Of the 
ministry denominated the cabal,” ( Jilloid alone was raised to the 
peerage by King Charles II. I know of nothing either in his cha- 
racter, or in the cause of his elevation, of which hi> descendants 
need to be ashamed. 

‘Noble descent, eonsjhcuous talent, lidehty unshaken, imjiortant 
services ; each of these has lieen deemed claim sullieient to the 
dignity of the peerage ; — they all united in Sir 'riiomas Clifford.’ 

After a summary view of his ancc'lor’s life and clniraeter, Mr. 
Clifford proceeds to examine the reasons given by the Lord (Jiief 
Justice : 

‘ “ It is not peculiar to the House of Lords to punish for con- 
tempts. The (^ourt of King’s Bench claims and exercises this 
power.” 

‘I am far from admitting, that because the Court of King’s 
lieiich, or the other Courts at ^Ve.^tmuls^er, exercise a jiaitieular 
power, it therefore follows that the same is vested in the House of 
Lords. The jiroeess by attachment is contrary both to the spirit 
and to the letter of the great charter. It is not agreeable to the 
genius of the common law in any other instance , [ it cannot, 
therefore, be claimed by analogy, but must be derived from some 
statute, or from uninterrupted continual usage, as ancient as the law 
itself.l “ To make it the Uw tnra, then- must be ancient and con- 
tinual usage ; no new ])raclice can make a law.”§ If there exist any 
statute which gives this power to the Lords, let the advocates for 
the doctrine produce it. I have proved it to be neither the ancient, 
the continual, nor the uninterrupted usage. 

‘ But, why arc tlie arms of the House of Lords to be short- 
ened T' 

‘ Because the subject is not to be wantonly deprived of his iiirlli- 
right, a trial by a jury of his equals. Because the tirst principle 
of the British Constitution is, to be jealous of the new apjiroachcs, 
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as well as of the excesses of power. Itis with power as with love. 

Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on.” This has been 
fully exemplified in the punishment of Mr. Flower, when contrasted 
with that of Mr. Perry.’ 

After quoting the paragraph already given under the year 1798, 
and showing that the punishment inflicted on Mr. Perry for a libel 
on the whole House, w.as only half that inflicted on Mr. Flower for 
a libel on a single member : 

' But the analogy attempted to be drawn from the practice of the 
courts of common law completely fails. The courts of common law 
possess no such power. “ Where the party is in Court, an usher 
may be put over him j but if he be out of the view of the justices, 
he cannot be arrested without process.”* A man may be imprisoned 
for a contempt done in Court, but not for a contempt out of Court.” [ 
A thousand instances to the contrary were indeed referred to by the 
Lord Chief Justice; but 1 venture to assert that not one will be 
found in which the party committed was not an officer of the Court, 
or in which the contempt w'as not a disobedience to some of its 
rules, or an interruption of its proceedings. I do not contend that 
the Courts are not invested with a power of punishing these con- 
tempts in a summary manner ; were it otherwise, there w’ould often 
be a failure of justice. I am allowed, cx necessitate rei, to abate a 
nuisance which obstructs my way, but if 1 wish to recover the 
inheritance or freehold of the land, I must resort to the more tedious 
forms and process of the law. 

^ Of the thousand instances in which the Court of King’s Bench 
have exercised this power, the case of Mr. Beardmore has alone 
been cited by the Lord Chief Justice. He said, “ it was an answer 
to the whole of the argument.” 1 shall state the case. Dr. 8heb- 
beare had been sentenced to be set in and upon the pillory.” — Beard- 
more was the undcr-sherilT, and therefore bound at his peril to see 
that the sentence was duly carried into effect. Instead of causing 
the sentence to be executed in the usual manner, he pennitted the 
defendant to stand unconfined and at his case on the platform of the 
pillory, attended by a servant in livery, holding an umbrella over his 
head all the time. His head, neck, arms, and hands, were not put 
through the holes of the pillory, nor w.is his head even inclined to 
it, and this was done under the inspection of Beardmore, who at- 
tended with his wand as under-sheriff. For this contempt, a rule 
(nisi) was obtained for an attachment against Beardmore; and it 
was afterwards made absolute on this express ground, that as the 
contempt was a disobedience of a rule of the Court, and a remission 
of part of its sentence by their own officer of his own authority, it 
concerned the honour and dignity of the Court, as well as the effec- 
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tual execution of justice, to punish him in this summary way for an 
offence of such pernicious tendency.* 

' To support this commitment by analogy to the practice of the 
courts of common law, some case ought to have been cited, in 
which some person had been punished in this summary way for a 
libel on one* of the Judges of the Court. The oracle of the law. 
Sir Edward Coke, seems to have been unaccjuainted with this 
course of proceeding. A libel was published against him as Lord 
Chief Justice, and against the other Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, fof a judgment given in the case of JMagdalen College. 
The libel was fixed upon the great gate at the entrance of West- 
minster-hall, and in divers other public places. It asserted that 
the judgment was " treason that the Lord Chief Justice was a 
“ traitor ” and a '' perjured Judge 3” it also scandalized all the pro- 
fessors of the law. A grosser libel cannot well be devised. \"ct 
instead of proceeding by attachment. Lord Coke, who well knew the 
law and constitution of the country, preferred his bill of indictment, t 
And indeed it is difficult to conceive upon what grounds can be 
maintained the right of the courts of law to punish, in this sum- 
mary way, for a libel on one of their members, when it is acknow- 
ledged that disobedience to an order of nisipi ius is no contempt 
until the order has been made a rule of the court from which the 
record issued. 

' But although the Lord Chief Justice cited no case in which 
the courts of common law have exercised this power, such a case 
exists j it probably was omitted by Ids Lordship through regard 
to the memory of Lord IMansfield, I shall supply the deficiency.’ 

After noticing the case of Bingley, already extracted under the 
year 1768 : 

‘ The Lord Chief Justice next asserts, That they" (the House 
of Lords) " can Jine in this summary way is also beyond doubt." 
Here, unfortunately, his Lordship docs not condescend to give the 
ground of his assertion. In a constitutional point of view, this doc- 
trine is alarming, and dangerous indeed. I know of no right vested 
in the Lords of raising money on the subject without the concur- 
rence of the Commons. If the privileges of the House of Lords arc 
' t)f too delicate a texture to be exandned in the courts of law, and if 
they may vote any offence to be a breach of their privileges, and 
then fine the offender to an indefinite amount, it is nonsense to talk 
of the control of the purse being vested in the House of Commons 3 
there is always a sufficient number of obnoxious individuals, by 
fining whom a small temporary supply may be raised 3 and in the 
decline bf this mighty empire such may be the exigencies of the 
state, and the immediate wants of an abandoned minister, that a 
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degraded House of Lords, still disclaiming all right to originate or 
amend a money bill, may, to ser^e his purposes, discover that riches 
are a crime, and then tine the possessors of them as guilty of a 
brejich of the privileges of their House. 

^But the Lord Chief Justice has admitted, “ that in their legisla- 
tive enpavity the House of Lords may not be a court of record." 

* In the case of Mr. Flower, it has not been even pretended that 
they acted in any other gapacity and I think I have sufficiently 
proved, that unless they arc a court of record, they have not the 
power of imposing a line. But this admission of his Lordship, 
that they are not a court of record, furnishes me with an additional 
argument. By analogy to the }>rac1iee of the courts of common 
law, his Lordship (‘ontended that the 1 louse of Lords had a summary 
power of iiiiprisomiK'nt. By analogy to the practice of the courts 
of ecpiity, 1 argue, that they have not the power of imposing a 
fine. “ In the (ihancery,” says my Ivord (’oke, “ are two courts ; 
one ordinary, according to the course of the common law ; the 
other extraordinary, according to the rule of eiiuity.* The court of 
equity, j)roceeding by ICnglish bill, is no court of record, and 
therefore it can bind but the person only, and neither the estate of 
the defendant’s lands, nor the property of his goods or chattels." [ 
Lord Coke tlien cites two ca'^es in sup])()rt of his doctrine: 

“ Trinity, Z Jac. Heg. Kgerton, Lord ( hancellor, imposed a fine 
upon Sir Thomas I'hemillhorj), Knight, for not performing Ins 
decree in Chancery, concerning lands of inheritance, and estreated 
the same into the Exche(juer ; and upon process, the party ap- 
pearing pleaded, that the line was imposed by the Lord Chancellor 
for non-performance of his decree, and that he had no power to 
assess the same. The Attorney-deneral confessed the plea to be 
true, and petit advisamentiiui eurice, concerning the power of the 
Chancellor in this ease ; and, ujxm debate of the (piestion in Court, 
and good advisement taken, it was adjudged that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had no power to assess any such fine, for then, by a mean, lie 
might bind the interest of the land where he had no power, but of 
the person only. And thereupon the said Sir Thomas Theniil- 
thor]) was discharged of the said line.”}" The second is Waller’s 
case. Afterwards the said Lord Chancellor decreed against 
Waller certain lands, and for non-performance of the decree, im- 
posed a liner upon him, and, upon process out of the Court of 
Chancery, extended the lands that Waller had in Middlesex, &c. 
Whereupon A\^aller brought his assi/c in the Court of (knninon 
Pleas, where the opinion of the whole Court agreed, in omnibus, 
with the Court of Exchequer. ”§ 

‘ If the Lords can impose a fine, then, by a mean, they may 


* Inst. vol. iv. p. 7y. t Ibid. 34. 

X Ibid. »4. § Ibid. 
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bind the interest of the hind j but the Lords have no power to bind 
the interest of the land without an Act of Parliament. In the 
4th of Henry VII., in Parliament, the King willed that I, S. should 
be attainted, and forfeit Ins lands ; to which the Lords assented, but 
nothing was said of the Commons ; and therefore, by all the justices 
it is no act; and 1. 8. was restored.”^' 

^ The Lord Chief Justice next proceeded to the case of my Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and I must confess, that after the extent to which I 
had argued that case, I was much surprised to lind it brought in 
judgment against me. His Lordship said, that in that case, Mr. 
Sergeant Maynard argued in su})p()rt of this power in the House of 
Lords. Was he a man, ” his Lordship asked, “ likely to prosti- 
tulc his great abilities in supjiort of a doctrine destructive of the 
liberties of the subject ? He says, “ it oia^hl to he observed, that 
this attempt is ^ pki^m.e impkessioxis and though imprisonment 
for contempt is frequent by one and the other House, lilt now no one 
has sought their enlargement here." 

‘ I bow with reverence to the high authority of Mr. Sergeant 
[Maynard in points of constitutional law. Portunately, it does not 
bear me down, but supports me in the present instance. yVlthough 
the arguments urged by a counsel m behalf of his client ought not 
to be too scrupulously weiglied, and are not of eipial authority with 
the sentiments he has solemnly delivered in his ])Iace as a member 
of the legislature; yet, if after the case of Mr. Litton, Mr. Sergeant 
Maynard had at any time seriously argued in siijiport ot this claim 
of tlie Lords, I should not hesitate in pronouncing him guilty ot a 
prostitution of his great abilities in sujiport ot adoitrine destructive 
of the liberties of the subject. Put the sj>cccli cited by the Lord 
(diief Justice was never spoken by Mr. Seigeant Maynard. It is 
the speech of the Soliiitor-t General, Mr. Wilmington, and by some 
unaccountable mistake, was, in the hurry ot giving judgment, 
erroneously attributed by Lord Kenyon to Mr. Sergeant Maynard, 
but how does it jirove the validity of Mr. Flower’s commitment > 
Lvery argument must be understood with relation to the subject 
matter to which it refers. Ivord Shaftesbury was committed by the 
House of Lords for a contempt in Parliament during the sitting of 
i’arliament. It may be perfectly true, that a Pi'cr thus circum- 
stanced, cannot be enlarged by the courts of law ; but it by no 
nieans follows, that a commoner is not entitled to his discharge 
Iroin a commitment by the Lords for an offence done out of Parlia- 
ment, and triable at law. And this very distinction wwis taken in 
this case of Lord Shaftesbury, by the Solicitor-General, Mr. ^V in- 
nington, by Mr. Sergeant Maynard, by all the counsel who argued 
on cither side, and linally by the Judges when they gave their 
judgment. 


Bro. Abridg. 42, tit. Parliament, and the Year-book of that date. 
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* On the judgment given by Mr. Justice Grose, I shall make but 
few observations. lie grounded his opinion entirely on what fell 
from the Lord Chief Justice De Grey, in the ease of Brass Crosby, 

a case alluded to, but of which very little was cited at the bar." 
Brass Crosby’s was the case of a commitment by the House of 
Commons, of one of their own members, for disobeying an order of 
the House, and committing a messenger of the House for having 
executed the Speaker’s warrant. 1 therefore cited little of this 
case, conceiving it not to apply to that of Mr. Flower, but to come 
under the description of cases which I had expressly excluded. 

' But, when they judge any thing to be a contempt, or a breach 
of privilege, their adjudication is a conviction, and their commit- 
ment in consetjuence is in execution ; and no Court can dischage or 
bail a person who is in execution by the judgment of another Court. 
If a commitment by the House of Lords is a commitment in execu- 
tion, that is decisive.’’ — Granted. But a commitment in execution, 
like every other commitment, must have some legal foundation, 
otherwise it will be void, and the j)arty detained under it will be 
entitled to his discharge. Tlie question, therefore, in all such 
cases is, whether the ofl'ence for which the party is committed is a 
breach of jirivilego, and within the jurisdiction of the House. 
And this the courts of law may, and when called upon, arc bound to 
decide. In the case of Ashby v. White, the House of Commons 
resolved, that the plaintiff, by bringing his action, had been guilty 
of a jurisdiction of the House, and that all solicitors and barristers 
employed in the jirosccution of tlie suit, were guilty of a breach of 
their privileges. J'hey prohibited any farther proceeding in the ac- 
tion, and committed tlic offenders to Newgate. But, according to 
my Lord Kenyon, “ if either House were to send their serjeant-at- 
arms to arrest a counsel who was arguing a case between two indi- 
viduals, or to grant an injunction to stay the jiroceediugs in a com- 
mon action, undoubtedly we (the Court of King’s Bench) should pay 
no attention to it.’’* — W by ’ Because the offence not being a matter 
of privilege, and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
House, the commitment would be void for want of legal foundation, 
and the party, of course, entitled to his discharge from the execution. 
Is it then only when the liberty of the press is to be invaded that the 
trial by jury may be superseded with impunity, and that the courts 
of law are incompetent to decide on the v alidity of commitments by 
the Houses of Parliament ? If we are bigger than any people in 
the world, by being tried by juries, let us never exclude them.”t 

* These are the principal observations which have occurred to me 
on the decision of the Court. I have endeavoured to diseuss the 


* Rex V. Wright, 8 Term Rep. 296. 
f Speech of Sir Thomas Clifford, on fining juries. Grey’s Debates, 
vol, i. 407, 
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question with the manly freedom which becomes an Englishman- 
but without deviating trom that respect whicli is due from me to the 
judgment of the (.onrt, and to the learned Judges who [)reside in it. 
1 hope the imjuiry has been dispassionate on my ])art. Want of 
temper will disgrace the best cause, and take from the weight of the 
most sterling arguments. 1 have been anvioiis to avoid this fault, 
mindful of IMontesquicu’s admirable answer to the reproach of 
having praised the genius of Jkiyle, without suHicicntly reprobating 
the pernicious tendency of his doctrines. — J’ai remanpic que les 
declamations des hommes furieuv nc font guerre d’impression ipie 
sur ceux qui sont turieux eux-nu^mes. Iai pliipart de:> Iccteurs sout 
des gens moderc% : on nc prend giu-rre uii livre ((uc lorsiju’on est de 
sang-froid ^ les gens raisonables aimant les raisons. Quand I'auteur 
auroit dit mille injures a Jkiyle, il n’en seroit n^ulte, ni (pic Bayle 
eht bieu raisoniu', ni (pie Ikiyic, cflt mal raisoinu' : tout cc (pi’on en 
auroit pu conclure, auroiketc (pic l autcur savoil dire des injures.”* 

‘ Hexky CLii roiin. 

^ Lincoln s-InUj Doc. ‘25, l/Dl).’ 

In 1806‘, Lord Chancellor Erskine committcxl a man (who was 
committed for a lunatic) and his wife to tlic I'leet Prison, and dis- 
missed him from his oHicc of Committee, for a constructive (‘on- 
tempt of himself, in writing an animadversion on the condiu't of 
one Jones, who had acted in the manag(>ment of the all'airs of 
the lunatic under orders made by the laml Ch.ancellor, in pur- 
suance ot the trusts of a will ; and also m intruding into 
the Master’s oflice and interrupting him. 'fhe jiamphh't con- 
taining the attack on .lones was dedicated to Lord lOrskine, and 
sent to his Lordship liy the author. In pionouncmg judgment, his 
Lordship said: ‘ 'flu' case of Uoach i\ (iarvan,! and another 
there mentioned, were cases of constructive contempt, dejiend- 
ing upon the inference of an intention to obstruct the course of 
justice. In this instance, that is not Lit to ('onjecture ; and whatever 
may be said as to a constructive contempt througli the medium of 
a lilicl ag-ainst persons engaged in controversy in the Court, it never 
has been nor can he denied, that a jiublication not only whth an ob- 
vious tendency, but with the design to obstruct the oi dinary course 
of justice, is a very high contempL’ — ^ It might be sullicient to say 
of the book itself, strijiped of the dedication, that it could lie pub- 
lished with no other intention than to obstruct the duties cast upon 
the petitioner, and to bring into contempt the orders that had been 
made. But upon the dedication this is not a constructive contempt (') 

It is iKjt left to inference. In this dedication the obj('ct is avowed, 
hy defaming the proceedings (^f the Court, standingupon its rules and 
orders, and interesting the juiblic prejudiced in favour of the author 
hy her own partial representation, to procure a diUcreiit species of 
judg-ment from that which would be administered in the ordinary 
course, and by Mattering the Judge to taint the source of justice’ ! ! 

* Defense de PEsprit des LoLx, -me partie. f Atk. \ol. ii. 469, 
Oriental Herald, FoL 16. 
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To THE Morning Star. 

Star of the morn, how beautiful and bright 
Thou ’rt twinkling o’er yon eastern mountain top, 
U'hat blushes with the tires of dawning day. 

‘Tis sweet to wfindcr at this early hour, 

By lake or streamlet, while thy lucid orb. 

That gems Aurora’s gold and purple flag. 

Is pictur’d on their glassy surfaces } 

Thou sheddest from a clear unclouded sky 
A ray so liipiid, tremulous, and bright, 

That — oh ! the rapture that inspires the mind 
While drinks the eye thine heavenly purity, 

Is far too much for language to define. 

^lethinks I might compare thine orb, sweet star. 

To some pure tear drop])’d from an angel’s eye 
While gazing on this earthly vale of tears. 

Hail, lovely star ! thou type of one who sits 
Knthroned upon his crystal seat in Heaven j 
And with an eye whose ray cun penetrate 
The heart’s recess, and see what ’s written there, 
Looks down upon the children of this world, 

To see if any with a fliitli sincere, 

On him who bore without a groan or sigh 
The accumulated load of all our sins. 

Delivered up his life ujion the cross, 

And sealed that work of mercy with his blood. 

By which the wounds of guilty man are healed. 
Work out with anxious fear and trembling 
Their way unto that place of happiness, 

Where nought corrupt doth dwell, but all, like thee, 
Thou lovely star, is spotless, pure, and bright. 


Chester Chronic le, Dec. 1827. 


E. V. 
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We have been favoured with the following extracts from a 
Journal, kept by a gentleman who resided at Bangkok in a com- 
mercial capacity, some time after the late mission left Siam. They 
present a curious picture of the state of feeling prevailing at that 
timid and suspicious court, and afford satisfactory proofs of its dispo- 
sition to adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Prah-klang was employed from the 20‘th July to the 30th 
November, 1 826‘, at Paknam and IVehuit, repairing the forts, and 
mounting guns, as they were sent down from Hangkok ; where they 
have been engaged casting them for the last twelve months, and 
driving piles, from the small fort in the middle of the river at Paknam, 
to the opposite shore, to j>revent shi|)s passing outside of it, by which 
they would be subject to the whole fire of the great guns from the 
large fort at Paknam. 

The King, attended by about one hundred Princes, and men of 
rank, proceeded to inspect the Prah-klang’s operations, and returned 
the same evening, seemingly highly j)leased with them. Tliere are 
about two hundred guns of various shajies and sizes, in the large 
fort at Paknam, and nearly as man) at Paeehuit. 'I'he greater part 
of these were cast at Bangkok, and from the number already burst 
in trying them, (one in three,) they are fearful the rest will also burst, 
and are consequently extremely anxious to procure a supply of 
European guns. The eighteen small forts round the palace-ground 
at Bangkok, have no guns mounti'd. 

On the IHth September, the brother of the Prah-klang, Pya Si 
Phipad, acting in his absence at Paknam, called us to witness, that 
the two Nacqodahs of the Surat brigs, Hamoody and Naserree^ 
wished to dispose of their cargoes in the manner they had formerly 
done, from a fear of giving offence to their employers, as the new 
treaty, they said, had not beenknowmto them, although, at the same 
time, they were sure that a .saving of at least four thousands ticals 
each, would have 1)ecn made by abiding by it, besides other ad- 
vantages. Pya Si Phipad, and other (lovcrnmc'nt officers then pre- 
sent, expressed their anxious desire to put the treaty into effect in 
the present instance, and made particular inquiries of us, whether 
any deviation at present from it would displease the Bengal Go- 
vernment j and so fearful were they of this being the case, that they 
required our signing a paper, spetifyingthe w ishes of the Nac(|odahs 
to abide by the old treaty, which we, of course, did j and at the same 
time explained to them, that as the treaty had not been ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, there was no necessity for putting it 
in force until it was. The Prah-klang was also very desirous, when 

Z 2 
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the bark Marn Ann Sophia arrived iu December to carry us away, 
to get us to follow the new treaty, but as she had very little import 
cargo, and the duty on the export one had been previously settled, it 
would not have suited ns to have gone by it. 

It is a common saying at Bangkok, when the Nacqodah of a 
Surat vessel arrives, that he will be sure, before he leaves, to bewail 
the hard treatment which he has experienced ; but during the last 
year they enjoyed greater jirivileges, and though not (piite satislied 
in departing, yet sulheiently so not to shed tears. J^>om what was 
remarked last year, with regard to the trade with the Surat vessels, 
and indeed experienced in many instances, after the departure of 
Captain Burney, there is ev*ery reason to believe, that a British 
merchant arriving with a cargo of suitable goods for the Siam market, 
would be allowed to dispose of them without undergoing those dif- 
ficulties, to which he w'onld have been so much subject before, in 
being comjielled to sell to, and jmrehase from the (Government ^ yet 
it cannot be expected that all their ancient customs, so long and 
strictly adhered to, should be rclnupiished at once. Time and better 
intercourse may elfcct a change, and then we may enjoy similar pri- 
vileges as the C hinese, in being allowed to go uj) the country to 
purchase goods. 'J'hese people carry on a very lucrative trade from 
many parts of China and Hainan, and as the shoji-keepers are 
generally a very honest, well disposed set of people, there is no doiibt, 
when their fear of us begin to abate, for at ])resent they actually 
consider us little better than pirates, tiiat three or four vessels might 
be annually employed with vahnible cargoes, amounting to two 
hundred thousand tioals, with much advantage, as the taste of the 
Siamese for Eurojiean commodities daily increases. There is no 
place to which a small capital might be ventured wdth more security 
than to Siam and its adjacent ports, touching at Tringano, (Jalantan, 
&c. on the w’ay thither. 

Since the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, he has 
abandoned the idea of trading himsidf, and it is only owing to the 
Brah-klang, and his brother, Bya Si Phipad's, ambitious views, more 
particularly those of the latter, that merchants have met with ob- 
stacles in the freedom of trade. A British merchant finds also the 
Native Cdiristians and Chulias very great annoyances. Of the 

* These people, aith the cxccjitioii of five or six, are all very poor, 
and support themselves entirely by fi&hing; and whatever they do not 
use is sold to purehasi; rice, which is very plentiful and cheap. The 
Siamese themselves have no aversion to any one differing from them in 
religion, and the Court i^ formed of (Chinese, Malays, Chulius, Ben- 
galees, ChristiaiiH, Cochin Chinese, Laos, &c., and many of tliem hold 
very high employments, and are very much beloved. I know several 
Chinese at Bangkok, who have become Siamese, and cut their tails off. 
The Chinese, immc<liately after their arrival, adopt tlic manners of the 
Siamese, and burn their dead. Upwards of two thousand Cliinese an- 
nually arrive from Fokicu and Hainan, and a very few from Canton. 
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former, there are one thousand, and those liave been always known 
to be the dirtiest, laziest, and most unconseionable villains, uniting 
chicanery with j)rcvarication, and to deal with whom the British 
merchant finds all his care and attention extremely requisite. They 
are so much attached to the (lovernment, that they withhold all in- 
formation which they may in any way consider detrimcntiil to it. 
The greatest hatred of us jjrevails likewise amongst the otlier class 
(Chulias) from motives of religion, and they take great delight in 
doing us all the mischief they can ; the most of them arc employed 
under the (lOvernment, and as sh()p-kee[)crs. 

^ The Siamese eat indiscriminately all kind of food used by Euro- 
peans. The Vrah-klang’s family frcipiently dined witli us, and con- 
ducted themselves extremely well. 

It is only by great perseverance and patience that a British 
merchant, visiting Siam, can o\ ercome the obstacles in trade, for the 
Siamese delight in dallying to gain advantages, and put !i person off 
his guard j and if he is of a hasty and irritable dispo.sition, and make 
use of any abusive or insulting language, or offer to strike any of 
them, they will immediately go away, and put a stop to business 
for several day S3 but by firmness and forbearance he will finally 
succeed. 

The result of the Burmese war has made a total revolution in their 
ideas of the British power, which, from the reports of the junks 
from Penang and 8inga[)ore, they have hitherto considered as very 
trifling. The conclusion of the treaty has ensured their respect for 
the British G’overnmont, to jilease which, appears at present to be 
a very great object with them. After Captain Burney s departure, 
their fear of the appearance of Jiritish troops was so great, that all 
attempts to quiet them were unsuccessful, d'heir belief in astrology 
only adds to their timid fears, as they^ say it is decreed and written 
in their books that the English will coinpier Siam, and they think 
that it will ultimately be the case. It was rcporlcd after the depar- 
ture of the Mission,' that a letter had been susiiendcd to a tree on 
the frontiers by some Peguers, warning them that the British had 
resolved on invading the country immediafely, and the masters of the 
Penang and Singapore junks arriving at the same time this commu- 
nication reached Bangkok, conhrined the report, by stating that a 
hostile licet was ready to sail from Singapore to attack them. Ihis 
caused the greatest confusion, for they are naturally so credulous, 
that the Chinese take great delight in relating the most ridiculous 
stories, which gain immediate belief, — a circumstance which these 
crafty people turn to good account, by commanding privileges they 
would otherwise find unattainable, as well as with a \iew of incul- 
cating a bad spirit in the Siamese against us, of whom they are ex- 
tremely jealous, and think we encroach too much uiioii their trade. 
Any favourable mention of us would not be credited. Ihcir minds 
have been so long biassed by false reports, that to attempt to con- 
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tradict them, would be useless. A stranger, on his arrival, is im- 
mediately questioned about the English. If his reply is in their 
favour, he is told, with apparent displeasure, by the Government 
officers, that he is a friend to the English. 

On asking the Siamese what they would do, if attacked, they 
replied, that they would all run up the country j and such would pro- 
bably be the case from their cowardly disposition. It is very com- 
mon to observe one iiurman beat off three or four Siamese, both 
on the river and on the idiore, and take what fish, rice, kc. he wants, 
which the Burmese captives arc allowed to do to a certain extent. 
They levy a contribution of a few cowries from each person’s boat, to 
which the Siamese as well as Chinese are invariably obliged to submit. 
These ])oor creatures are kc]>l in heavy irons, and constantly em- 
ployed in ditching, building, sawing timber, brick-making, tkc. and 
are badly fed ; their appearance is conseijuently miserable. 

So great an effect has the Burman war produced on the minds 
of the Siamese, that since the middle of August 1S2(), three war- 
boats, commanded by Native pilots, were ordered to crui/e outside 
the bar, and report the arrival of all ships before they passed, and 
the injunctions were so strict, that any neghgence only led to the 
decapitation of the jiilots. On our dejiarture from the country, we 
still left them cruizing. 

About two months after the departure of the Mission, we found 
it necessary to make sundi*} presents to the Prah-klang, his brother, 
Pya ^ii Phipad, and the scc'ond Prah-klang, to regain their good 
will, which the presence of the Mission had somewhat fibated. This 
induced them to assist us in the disposal of our stock of goods. 

The catin, or great holidays, commence at the new moon in 
October, and last a few days, during which time the King appears 
six or seven days in visiting the pagodas, and the torts at Paknam 
and Pacclaat. 'J'he King, however, intends reducing the number of 
days devoted to this festival, as he thinks them too great a waste of 
time, which might be usefully eiiqiloyed in the administration of Go- 
vernment, and in active employment. 

On the 4th of November information was brought by several 
people, of the Siamese having partly filled up the river at the mouth 
of the Mecklong, leaving but a small space, sufficient to admit 
vessels only drawing ten feet water, and that they entertained some 
idea of doing something with the bar at Paknam, to prevent large 
ships getting over. 

On the 11th November, three small junks arrived from Cochin 
China, with cargoes of sundries, and letters from that (iovernment, 
to assist the person in charge in the disposal of his goods. The 
principal, attended by the masters of the other two junks, and twelve 
followers, proceeded to wait upon the Prah-klang j but before they 
had passed the outer gate of his dwelling-house, were stopped and 
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detained there for twenty minutes, until a messat^e tVom his Excel- 
lency told them tliat lie could nut see them that nii;ht. 'Phey re- 
turned seemini>;ly displeased, hut without expro'^siut^ their disap- 
pointment. The circumstance is worthy of notice, as refutiiij;- an 
idle rumour, ori^'inatin<>- wholly wilh this tradin'; spei'ulation, that a 
Mission had arrived to claim assist;ince from the Siamese to cpiell a 
rebellion in Cochin China, intended to raise another King to the 
throne of that country. 


The King has, within the last eight or tim months, erected an 
extensive shed, covered wilh tiles, ahout a mile up the Be/,ar river, 
nearly opposite the Erah-klang’s house, in which Lit; war-boats, hO 
feet long, 7 feet broad in the middle, and h‘et at the stem and 
stern, and capable of carrying about thirt) men, wi're lodged. A 
similar shed has been erected a very little distance in-shore, at 
Bangkok Nai river, nearly o|)i)osite tlie palace, a (piarter ot a mile 
up, with 100 boats of the jdiove description. Immediately above the 
palace, and on the same side with it, the (iovernment have con- 
structed smaller, but similar sheds to the above, along the banks ot 
the river. Several publii* buildings were also erecting by the jialacc, 
one of which w^as built a good deal after the English style. 'Phe 
King has issued orders, that .dl the small buildings, inincipally oc- 
cupied by petty shop-keepi'rs, ^'xc. near the [lalaci', should be imme- 
diately pulled down, and that no person should in lutun' build there 
who could not afford to erect a handsome edilice. 


On the Ibth March lS'2r, a large lire broke out near the palace, 
by which upw'ards of .hOO houses wi're destroyed, amongst which 
was one of the palaces of a brother of his pri'.ent Majesty. The 
Prince, by this accident, sustained a consider.dile loss ; but, as cus- 
tomary in the country, nuuRrous presents were sent to him Irom all 
(iuarters,andit is thought that he, like many others who have sullered 
in this way, will be enriched by his misfoi tunes. 

Another very large (ire, on the Ittth March, occurred at his Ma- 
jesty’s magazines, 111 the Bezar river, from a man having taken a 
light with him into the building, which occasioned the accident. It 
caused an immense explosion, and it is probable that not less than one 
thousand houses, on both sides ofthe narrow river, must have been 
burnt down. The King, second King, and Princes, with an im- 
mense crowd, came to ‘the spot, the former to render what assist- 
ance they could, but, as in similar cases, more contusion than regu- 
larity prevailed, and nothing was done ot any conseijuence. J ina 
Phipad, second Prah-klang, and one of the best men in the j-y’ 
had his house completely levelled with the ground and 
boy at the same time, but saved alibis money, winch was said tc be 
very considerable. 

When wc left llangkok, \vc did not he;lrof any llurmese su >J«gs 
ofthe British (ioveriimeiit having been brouglit l)n^oller.■, to that 
place, and it is likely that they will not now renew a system so ini- 
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mical to their own interests, particularly under the dread which they 
entertain of the British power. 

The annual revenue of Shun is estimated at two and a half millions of 
ticals,which is disbursed in the payment of Government servants, and 
maintaininc; the Princes, said to be altofjjether about two thousand, 
leaving but little in tlic treasury, in whicli, it is said, the sum of one 
lac of ticals has never been exceeded. The expenses incurred in the 
erection of pagodas, public editices, kc. are paid by contributions 
levied on the inhabitans, each according to his circumstances. A pre- 
sent sent by INIessrs. IMorgan, Hunter and Co. to his Majesty, of a 
quantity of iron railing, was in {‘onseipience refused, although highly 
a})proved, know'ing they would be obliged to make a suitable return. 
'I'hey, therefore, ])urchased it by the contributions of the people, each 
paying, as above, from live to forty peciils rd' sugar. Every mer- 
chant and shop-keeper is obliged to contribute towards the object for 
which the others arc taxed. 

One of the principal ))eoi)le ])Ossessing twenty thousand, and a 
shop-keeper ten thousand ticals, w'ould be considered rich. The 
Prah-klang, and his brother, Pya Si Pliipad, are amongst the richest 
in the country. 

The interest of money in Siam is etjual to 33 per cent, per annum. 

A re])ort got alloat after Captain Ijurney's departure, that the 
Governor of Prince of W ales’s island h.ui seized upon Queda, which 
created great al.irni at Bangkok. 'Phis was owing to the report of 
the masrer of a Chinese junk, who said that an exjtedition w’as pre- 
paring to start from Penang wdien he left. 

A merchant visiting Bangkok ought never to inform the Go- 
vernment, or any other person, what description of goods he wants, 
but content himself with gradually juirchasing what he really wants, 
as opportunities oiler. This nu'asure will not only prevent the price 
being raised, but kec}) the Government ollicers from compelling 
him to purchase from themselves, even if they wished it, by desir- 
ing the shop-keepers, ^^c. not to sell the description of goods he 
wants under a certain price. 

The Siamese are a most contented and quiet race of people, and 
seldom ever ({uarrcl or light, and the climate being extremely line, 
they all enjoy most excellent health. They arc also very honest, 
and, during a slay amongst them of nearly three years, few in- 
stances occurred of theft. They arc, how ev cr, greatly given to lying, 
and their mean low cunning is beyond all description. One trait in 
their character is, their extreme fondness for their children, to whose 
education they j)ay particular attention ; and there are but few 
amongst the coolies who cannot read and write, while most are even 
(pialilied to hold the highest appointments in the country. The 
low’cr orders arc better and more civil than those of higher rank. 
All pay the greatest respect to the aged, and do not require so much 
homage from them. 
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The Siamese had^ for a length of time, wished for onr departure, 
as they are utterly averse to the resldenee of any English amongst 
them, from the idea that tliey would report whatever oeeiirred : 
therefore, when they heard that we were on the point of leaving, 
they appeared evidently very glad; but as they wished to part 
with us on good terms, their conduct was extremely kind and civ il ; 
and even Pomat, a natural brother of the l*rah-klang’s, who is one 
of the most annoying persons about the Court, visited us trecpiently, 
and behaved very obligingly to us. Indeed, every one endeavoured 
to serve us as much as they could ; and bn onr departure we received 
a short complimentary letter of six lines from the Prah-klang to the 
house of Messrs. Morgans, Hunter and Co. at Singapore, which oc- 
cupied him and all his department three days to compose, and was 
afterwards submitted to his Majesty, and the other Ministers, before 
it was sent to us. This is only noticed here, to give an idea of ll^eir 
alacrity in transacting business. 'Phere can be little doubt, though 
we did all in our power to gam their good toolings during the time 
we remained in the country, that they wall never snifer any British 
subjects to live entirely among them again. Beton* we Iclt the 
Prah-klang, he expressed a desire to obtain some Burmese religious 
books, for which he was going to send to 'I'avay or Marlalv.in. Ihe 
priests were then engaged in a new translation ot their .sacred books 
to present to his Majesty. 

The' Siamese have been easting a brass gun of eighty peculs, 
which had occupied, when we left, nearly two tliousand men for two 
months, and it would take up tw’o months more to jini' h il. i he 
Princes, and most of the people ot rank were, tor some time, busily 
employed in getting bellows made tor the purpose. 

We touched at Tringano, on our way trom Siam to Singapore, 
on the 1st of April la'^t, and when we landed, found several ol the 
principal people ready to reiauve us, which tlu'y did with much cor- 
diality, and introduced us to the Sultan, who was also extremely 
kind. He made many impiiries respecting the eoiidiiet of the 
Siamese, and the treaty concluded by Captain Burney, exjiressing 
great pleasure with that part of it which related to himself and liis 
country, and seemed anxious to know when it w'as the intention ot 
the British Government to invade the country, saying, that he, as 
well as the Baja of Calantan, w'onld lend his assistance with troojis. 
We explained to him, that it wars not the intention of the British 
Government to attack or molest the Siamese, hut to he on good 
terms wdth them. A captain of a trading ves'icl liom C al intaii in- 
formed me, that similar incpiiries liad been made at that place*, and 
that the Raja appeared eijually displeased with the Siamese, and 
had said he w’ould not in future pay any more tribute to tliein. 

Tn Tringano there is Tin . . . • 

. . ......... Pepper .... ‘lOfH) 

And at Cahmtan Pepper .... 1-™) 

In accordance with a long established custom at Siam, the King 
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ordered the Prah-klang' to see that all who owed us debts should 
pay them before we left, that his own should also be discharged, and 
that an allowance should be made to us for any detention we might 
experience on this account. 

The .Siamese, from the dread of a rebellion, will not keep up a 
standing army, but raise conscripts in the event of a war. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the population of Siam, but it is 
said to amount to about live millions, under the following distribu- 
tion; Siamese, Laos, 8cc, three and a half millions ; Chinese, one 
and a half millions throughout the whole kingdom. At Bangkok 
alone, there are 100,000, but the greater part arc Chinese. 

It were unnecessary to add any thing more respecting a place 
already so well known as Siam . — Government Gazette. 


Li NES Addressed to Thomas Moore, on his visiting 
Ireland. 


Hail, Bard of tlu* heart, to the hills and the plains, 

That proudly re-echo, in favour and fame. 

The sounds of thy harj), as the (ire of its strains 
Has fann’d in our bosoms ;i freedom-lit llamc. 

Yes, warm find impassion’d, our welcome for thee. 

As thine own Island melody Hows from the heart, 
lns])ircd by thy presenr e, we think we arc free, ' 

For tyranny trembles wherever thou art. 

Though round us the tide of adversity rolls. 

Though, wooing sweet peace, we are follow’d by hate, 
With the sjiirit of Freedom infused through our souls. 

We frown at our rulers, and coiupier our fate/ 

For like a fair vision, in which we reveal 

The raptures of youth as they bless’d us before, 

Thy harp, with enchantment, has taught us to feel 
What Krill had been in her glory of yore. 

"i’hough Statesmen make pledges, and monarchs give laws, 
y et if these but serve still to enshaekle the mind. 

We can scorn them as men, while we worship the cause 
Of Freedom, wherever it blesses mankind. 

But while we arc bending to promise and pow’r, 
Beflectingoii rights and .submitting to wrongs. 

Thy harp is our hope through each wearisome hour. 

And our Charter of glory and greatness, thy songs. 

H. C. 
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Impolicy of Slavery — East Indian Monopoly, and 
West Indian Privileces. 

The slaves in the West Indies are dcgradin^ly driven like cattle 
by the whip at their labour, which, tor nearly halt’ tlie year, lasts for 
one half the night, as well as the whole day. They are held as pro- 
perty, and often branded as such with a hot iron. They are sold 
at the will of their master, and the nearest ties in life are thus rent 
asunder. They are liable, whether male or female, to be exposed 
and degradingly punished by the meanest driver. 'J’liey are com- 
pelled to work on the Sabbath for their own subsistence, 'i'hey are 
denied the advantages of religious instruction, or the marriage tie. 
The most unrestrained licentiousness prevails amongst them.iind is 
exhibited in a degrading, disgusting, and depjipulating promiscuous 
intercourse, encouraged by the debaucheries of the whites. They 
can hold no property ; their evideni*e is not received, and hence 
laws for their protection are but a mockery. 'Fhe reader will be 
ready to exclaim, surely there must be .some great and palpable 
gain arising from the system, to induce its maintenani'c for a single 
hour! Put what will be his astonishment to find, that instead of 
gain, it is attended with great and enormous loss ; that such is its 
inherent impolicy, that if it had not been supported and ])rotectcd 
by bounties and prohibitions, it would long since have b('en anu'- 
liorated, and finally have fallen. 

The protecting bounties and prohibitions mostly apply to sugar, 
which is the chief production of our West India colonies. 'I'hey 
are — 

I. A bounty which is paid on the ex[)ortation of refined sugar, 
and which raises the price of all sugar in the home market about 
Gs. per cwt. above its natural price. 

II. A high duty, ]0s. per cwt. above what is ])aid from the West 
Indies, imposed on sugar the produce of the Brilish dominions in 
India. 

HI. Prohibitory duties on sugar grown in all other part.s of the 
world. 

Thus we see the cruel system pursued in the British West Indies 
requires to be supported by a bounty, paid by the people ot England, 
and to be protected, not only from the competition ot the prod<u*e 
of free labour, but also from that of milder systems ot slave labour. 
The evils of these prohibiting systems, imposed for the protection 
of the slave cultivation of the West Indies, do not end there j 
they cramp the commerce and bind down the energies of this 
country j to the general prosperity of which there are two excep- 
tions*— the West Indies and Ireland. In its general high character 
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there arc two dark stains — the slavery of the West Indies, and the 
condition of the population of Ireland ! The same chains which 
were forged to secure the bondage of tlic slaves, also bind down the 
energies and prevent the y)rosperity {)f Ireland ! The same remedy 
will relieve them both ! They need no other cure than the general 
remonstrance of the people of England against the sacrifices they 
arc compelled to make to keep both those evils in existence. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world, and the competition of 
free labour, would introduce improved systems into our West India 
colonies ■ would gradually improve the treatment of the slaves, and 
finally extinguish slavery itself 3 wlien these colonies, enjoying their 
natural advantages, need not fear the competition of any other 
country. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world would give employment 
to Ireland ; her ])opulation would then exchange idleness and 
rags for industry and comfort ; her line streams, now wasting their 
powers, w'ould give motion to numerous manufactories ; her grain 
and provisions, now compelled to seek a market in other countries, 
would then find ample demand amongst her own improved popu- 
lation. 

Injustice and cruelty may, in some cases, Ilourish for a time 3 but 
the present state of slavery is a clear illustration of the position, that 
an all-wise Creator has made it the interest of every man to do right ; 
that whatever is contrary to justice and humanity, must be equally 
contrary to sound iiolicy ; that interest and duty arc indissolubly 
bound together. Jhit admitting these positions in the abstract, 
there arc many well-meaning, though mistaken advocates of the 
oppressed sons of Africa, who, in practice, attempt to separate them. 
They are so desirous that their motives for the removal of enormous 
evils should be pure, and nnmixed with every other consideration, 
that they continue, without remonstrance, to contribute, by means 
of the bounty on sugar cultivated by slaves, towards the expense of’ 
maintaining and supporting those enormities which they condemn 
and deplore. 

It is of great importance that this jiart of the question should be 
rightly understood, before any facts illustrative of the impolicy of 
slavery, or any arguments drawn from them can be availing 5 i’or 
so long as the advocates of justice and Immanity make a voluntary 
sacrilice of their own interest, and thereby enable others to do wrong, 
whose interest God has made it to do right j so long as they make 
sacriliees wliicli tend to obstniet the progress of improvement, and 
to counteract the decrees of heaven j it is to he feared that their 
conduct will have a more jiowerful elfect than their words. hilst 
benevolent men arc the advocates of such a course, how can we 
wonder that the short-sighted policy of individuals, or of nations, 
should reject, in the pursuit of their interest, all considerations of 
benevolence and humanity ! Whut infatuation could have intro- 
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duced into the minds of tlie Europeans, the destnielion of the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies, in order to re-pcople thi^sc isJands 
at an enormous expense, from the (X)ast of Africa ? And what infa- 
tuation must it have been that woidd reject sugar, if ]»roduced by 
the labour of the African on his native soil ; and at the same time 
give a bounty on the produce of his labour, when converted into a 
slave, and forced to cultivate the exhausted soils of our VVA'st India 
islands ! Such is truly the state of things j for, jifter condemning 
and abolishing the African slave trade, we arc still sujiporting, with 
enormous pecuniary sacrilices, the remnant of our wickcdnes.!> and 
folly ! 

Had commerce been carried on witli enlarged and enlightened 
views of self-interest, and es])ecially if united with motives of bene- 
volence and humanity, how would Knowledge and civili/ation have 
marked the steps of Europeans, and have been extended from the 
coasts to the interior of Africa ! Instead of which, we have spread 
barbarism and desolation on her coasts, and thereby formed an im- 
penetrable barrier to our intercourse with the more civilized interior ! 
Had these view^s and these moli^ es characteri/ed our intercourse 
with India, how’’ would darkne^^, ignorance, and idoliitry, have been 
disapiiearing amongst her vast poimlation ’ Had we promoted an 
intercourse by the exchange of tho'^e things which would have sjiread 
mutual benelit and comfort : with Africa, instead of exchanging 
"powder, ball, and brandy,’ (instruments of destruction,) on tlie one 
hand, for " men, wauueti, and children,’ and by them introducing a 
deadly, poisonous, cramping, juid encr\ ating system on the other: 
with India, instead of extracting an enormous rexeiiiie by means 
of oppressive taxation / then might we, at this day, have been ex- 
changing the produce of a vastly extended manuficturing industry, 
for the cheap productions of voluntary labour on the fertile soils of 
Africa and India. 

Let us look at the map of the world. know that sugar can 

be produced, at least, thirty degrees on each side the eijuator ; we 
know also, that an acre of good land, in those climates, will prodiu'c as 
many pounds of sugar as our land does of wheat ; and that, if it were 
not for the duty, sugar might he ne.irly as cheaj) and as jileuliful as 
wheat. Who, then, can siiinciently condemn a policy which, holding 
in chains of bondage 700,000 of our fellow -beings, and whii li, for 
the sake of upholding this oppressiv'c and wicked system, coniines 
us to a few little islands for our siippU of one of the most valu.ibh' 
and important of all foreign productions } W’ho can snllieiciitl) 
condemn a policy which, for the sake of furnishing to these jioor 
miserable beings the few things witli which their musters may clioose 


* Salt is a monupuly of the Company, and sold at alioiit IlY. per ton ; 
which, in proportion to the wages of labour, is at h'ast four times as heavy 
a tux as that uom which this eoimlry has lately been relieved. 
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to supply them, restricts and sacrifices a natural commerce, with 
tens, nay hundreds of millions in Asia, Africa, and America, whose 
unrestrained choice would range through the almost indefinitely 
varied field of our manufacturing inventions ! 

The rapid extension of our commerce, since its opening with 
South America and India, cram])ed and restricted as it still is, is 
abundantly sufiicient to show' what that extension might have been, 
under a conduct governed by liberal and enlightened views. We have 
seen the cotton trade not only giving full emj)loyment to the pojm- 
lation of the districts in England wdiere it is now carried on ; but, 
since the removal of some absurd regulations in the last session of 
Parliament, some branches of this trade are extending to Irehnul, 
and presenting the best means of improving and raising her depressed 
po[)ulatioii ! Had w'c cmjiloyed the means wdthin our own power of 
diffusing employment, civilization, and comfort, over the regions of 
Asia, Africa, and yVmerica, we should long since have received, in 
return, emtdoyment and comfort for the suffering and depressed, 
though generous-minded population of Ireland ! 

ISlaN'ery being a forced and unnatural state of society, can onl) 
exist with high prices of produce, and becomes gradually extin- 
guished In a competition with free labour. Thus we see it gra- 
dually diminishing in the northern parts of the United States, 
where there is the greatest competition of free labour, and where 
slave labour is of least \ahie ; and, on the contrary, in those Stale.s, 
as we proceed southward, where there is les^ competition of free 
labour, and its profits increase, there wc see it in its worst form j for, 
in proportion to the juices of jiroduee, or the profits of the system, 
are its ojipressions. 'fhe colonies of Sjiain and Portugal have been 
compelled to supjiort themselves; tbi’y have neither had bounties 
on their produce, nor the exjienscs of a standing army jiaid by tho 
mother country, 'flieir sv^tem of treatment is more mild ; they 
encourage emancijiation, and have vast numbers of free labourers , ^ 
and these are the countries which are underselling the British sugar 
planters in all the markets of Eurojm. 

AVith jirices of |)roduce sometimes so low as not to pay for the 
imjiortation of slaves, the slave pojmlalion of the United State;' 
is augmented, by natural increase, about P25 per cent, in thirty 
years ; whilst, with jirices comjvaratively high, and with additions 
by importation, during the same period, of 188,785 slaves, the 
slave jiopulation of the island of .lamaica has only increased 
from 250, ()()() to .‘115,252, showing, when compared with the United 
States, a destruction or waste of human life, or a counteraction ot 
its tendency to increase of 400,000 in the short period of thirty 
years. And this is the country which, thirty years ago, only pro- 


* Free men are variously employed : they sometimes, though not 
often, perform field labour.' 
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duced one-tenth part of the cotton which was then produced in the 
ii^laiid of Jamaica, and which now produces nearly one thousand 
times the quantity it then did; whilst its culture in Jamaica has 
been nearly abandoned ! 

That a system which destroys the lives of 4(Mb0()O human beings 
in one island in thirty years, is desperately wicked, whether it yields 
profit or loss, there can be no question ; but if these lives would have 
been worth 50/. each, and nearly half of them have actually been rc- 
])laced by purchase, the pecuniary sacrilice to the country is no less 
than twenty millions in this one island, and that beiiif:; only one- 
half of the" WTst India colonies, would make the whole forty mil- 
lions, which, at six per cent, interest, would make ‘2,400,000/. per 
annum, or 15i‘. per cwt. on 1(;0,000 tons of sugar' ! No wonder 
that the West Indians should feel the enormous expenses of these 
cruelties press too heavily upon them ! No wonder that the share 
tlic country has borne of the expenses of these cruelties is felt to be 
iubuHieient ; and that they have lat(‘ly sought for further protection, 
declaring, that without it they should be ruined ' And so they will, 
by the operation of the general laws, ordained by a just and wise 
Ihovidenee, if they continue to adhere to a system which is ruinous, 
and which must fall. 

If the disadvantages of one system of slavery, as compared with 
another system of slavery, are so obvious, how much more striking 
must be the eoinparatue advantages of free labour ! \\ e have seen 

that the cultivation of indigo by free labour in the Last Indies, has 
almost wholly superseded its cultivation by slav(‘s in the \Vestcrn 
world; and this was the only article wlmh could bear the liigh 
charges of conveyances to Lurojie during the monopoly of the Last 
India Company. If the obstructions to our commerce wnth India 
were removed, similar sm cess would, doubtless, attend the culture 
of sugar and cotton. It is useless, however, to jmrsue a subject 
which h.as been so (amipletely e^tabhslu'd, that all contioversy upon 
it must now be for ever at rest ; and relerring the reader to Hodg- 
son s Letter to May, we shall only just slate, that the experiment of 
gradually raising slaves to the rank of free men, has been most suc- 
cessfully tried in the liritish West Indies by Joshua Steel, lly the 
substitution of hope of reward for force and fear, liy treating his 
slaves us human beings, this- benevolent individual stopped the 
gradual decrease in numbers ; and, after following this system for 
the short period of only four years and three months, he hadtrijded 
the annual net produce of his estate. 

Amongst all the obvious disadvantages of slave labour, there is 
none more extraordinary than its tendency to deteriorate the soil. 
To those who arc at all acquainted with the slave cultivation, 
either of the United Mtates or of the VVT'st Indies, the fact is so well 
known, and so universally admitted, as to make any proiAs unne- 
cessary. Wherever slaves are used, the master never thinks oi 
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sparing them ; he has recourse to their sinews for every thing ; cattle 
are seldom introduced, and hence slave countries are behind all otliers 
in agricultural improvements. Our own soils would wear out if 
constantly cultivated, even witli wheat, with barley, or with oats. 
But happily the people of England are not slaves ! — they eat beef 
and mutton, they wear woollen cloth, and leather shoes. A demand 
for these articles promotes the introduction of cattle, and of green 
crops, which manure and jucserve the fertility of the soil. 

The inadecpiatc feeding and clothing of the slaves, which, as stated 
above, is intimately connected with the deterioration of the soil, has 
also other disadvantages. By the amelioration law of Antigua, the 
planters are only compelled to give to their slaves nine pints each of 
Indian corn weekly j they are allowed about five herrings per week, 
and many of them, no doubt, a greater (piantity of corn ; but why was 
such a law passed if some did not give tlicm less ? And what must we 
say of a community which would pass an amelioration law, and leave 
the allowance so lamentably delieient, — not half of nuinyof our prison 
allowances, nor half as much as the slaves are allowed in some 
parts of the United States ! At wluit price can expect to obtain 
our sugar, when we attempt to extract labour by t lie lash from such 
half-fed bgings ? What sort of eustoiners to us can these poor 
wretches be, whose clothing only costs 1 :>s. Cxi. annually ; wliose 
allowance of fish is only about five herrings per w'eek, and of beef 
CIb. annually ? 

Low prices of })roduce compel the tidoption of the best and most 
economical systems , and improved treatment of slaves will stand 
foremost amongst them ; low j)riees of produce have generally been 
beneficial to the slaves, whilst liigh ])rices liavc as generally been 
injurious to them. High prices alone have suj)ported the destructive 
system which has kept slavery in existence, for slavery can only 
exist where the population is in a ratio greatly below the demand for 
labour. In Jamaica, we have seen that the j)Opuhition has been kept 
down, and slavery has been kept up, by the destructive system which 
has prevailed there 5 were the population as great in proportion as 
that of Kngland, there could exist no temptation to maintain it. 
Who, indeed, in this country, would e\ er think of holding men in 
slavery with a hope of profit ? And what but the waste of human 
life which has taken place in the ^\'est Indies, has prevented a gra- 
dual approach to such a stale of things there ? How could such a 
change occasion any loss to the planters ^ 'WJiercvcr slavery exists, 
land is of little value, ^^'e seldom hear a planter sjicak of the 
number of his acres, but of the number of his slaves. In the 
United States, land of a w^orse (piality, and more unfavourably 
situated, if cultivated by free men, is worth more thiiii double the 
price of better land, in a better situation, in the same district, when 
the land is cultivated by slaves. 

An increase in the supply of men, as of any article, makes them 
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bear a less price, until at length they become worth nothlnp; as sale- 
able property j but this is no loss to their master, for, iiulustry 
and good management, he will have a great increase of pioduee, 
and probably of income j but even if his income remains the same, 
it will have the stability of landed income, iiistcad of the unjust and 
uncertain tenure of ])ropcrty in the })ersons and lives of his fellow 
men. The continuance of such a system ot oj)pression, of wicked- 
ness, of impolicy, and of folly, is almost incredible in this enlightened 
age of the world 3 surely it will be said, such a system must fall by 
its own weight} and so indeed it would, if it w^ere left to itself. 
But we have not left it to itself} we are already paving in bounty to 
keep up the prices of sugar, and in establisbments and armies to 
keep the slaves in subjection, no less a sum than two millions an- 
nually ! All this, we are distinctly told by th(‘ planter, is not suflicient. 
Three millions iimre must be given to alford e\ en moderate remu- 
neration, which altogether would make an expense to the country of 
seven pounds annually for every slave held in bondage. 

Great as this pecuniary sacriliee js, it is not all that we arc called 
upon- to make } we are called upon to siijiport a s) stem, the elfects of 
which have ever been to hinder thejirogress of improvement, and to 
spread barbarism in its stead } a s)slem every where nuirked by the 
destruction of the very soil, and of every \irtuous and moral feel- 
ing, no less ill the master than in the slave. are called ujioii 

tn bind down the energies of the country, and to cxclinh' that com- 
petition which would certainly destroy this w retched system } to 
reject, when within our pow'cr, the me:ins of giving eni])loynient, 
knowledge, and civilization to our numerous fcdlow-subjcets in India, 
and of receiving, in return, emjiloyment for the [leople of Ireland. 

If this great and glorious change from slavery to I'reedom w'as 
attended both with danger and with loss, wdio would even then be 
found to advocate the continuance of slaver}-^ But when it has 
been proved to be safe, easy, and jirolitable, let us all unite to de- 
stroy the monster } and if, contrary to all reason and |)robability, 
any human being can show that he has been injured, let his claim 
be fairly and justly, nay, liberally considered } through all let us 
remember to act on the immutable principles of justice. W'e sec 
the deplorable elfects of attempting to scjiarato what (tod has in- 
dissolubly joined} the rejection of all motives of humanity and 
benevolence from commercial transactions, rends the poor Afiiciin 
from his iiativ’^c soil} the rejection of all eoimuercial consideiations 
or motives of policy, from acts oi’ henevolenee and hnmanuy, leads 
his well-meaning, though mistaken advocates, to ji.i) without re- 
monstrance the bounty which enables his oppressor still lo liold him 
in bondage ! Do not these things call for iiivesligation ; and can 
uny indiv idual, w ho feels an interest in the prosperity ol his country, 
<>r in the hajipiiiess of his fellow-ereaturcs, lefuse to examine 
N\hether they are true ? When the facts ot the ca.^e are laid before 
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tbe country, it will remain for it to choose its course ; and if tliat 
choice shall be voluntarily to tax itself with the expense of support- 
ing these enormous evils, who that believes in the existence of a 
just and all-powerful (iod, will not tremble for its fate !! 

Remaihs on the probable extension of our Commerce. 

The object of commerce being to make those exchanges of the 
products of iiiannf.icturing or agricultural industry, which difference 
of climate, soil, or other circumstances renders advantageous ; such 
exchange will be most extensive and beneficial between countries 
where those are most varied. 

Sugar and cotton being the great productions of warm climates, 
must conseijuently be the great objects of the foreign commerce of 
Great liritain. 

The peo])le of this country or Ireland have no disinclination to 
consume sugar if they can olitain it ; it is estimated, that many 
individuals do consume SOlb. per annum, being about five times as 
much as our average consumjilion for each individual in the British 
Empire. If tlie duties on '•ugar were reduced as tlie consumption 
increased, the revenue would sustain no loss. If the consumption 
was four times as great, (he rate of duty might be reduced to one- 
fourth j and then, with a free trade', we miglit luive brown sugar at 
3d. per pound. 

Ts'o objection anywhere exists on the jiart of the people to the use 
of Britisli manufactures, which are, with little excejition, cheaper 
than those of any other country ; and it is shown, in the .Report of 
the Liverpool East India Association, that if the duty on sugar wiis 
removed, a Native of India would be able to ])rocure five jiieces of 
calico in return for the sugar which his labour, if apjdied to its cul- 
tivation, would ])roduce in the tune which would be occupied in 
manufacturing one jnece of su(*h calico j but the high duty on the 
sugar to be received in jiayment ju’cvents the sale of the goods as 
effectually as a duty laid ou their export. The ])npuIation of Eng- 
land, and especially that of the cotton districts, is now generally 
well emjiloyed. And Great Britain having about double the pojni- 
lation of Ireland, it is fair to calculate, that one-half more added to 
our present foreign commerce, would be sufficient to give employ- 
ment to Ireland. 

The probability of obtaining such increase may be judged by the 
following facts : 

I. The consumption of cotton in Great Britain is about 
160,000,000 of pounds annually. 

II, If one-half that <juantity is consumed at home, it will be 4lb. 
for every individual ^ and no one who has seen much of the poor in 
England, and more especially of Ireland, will contend that even all 
,our population are sufficiently clothed. 
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III. If the population of the whole world is estimated at 
900,000j000, and if their habits were improved so as to enable them 
to consutiie as much as the population of the British dominions, it 
would amount to about twenty-three times the extent of our present 
manufactures j but it is by no means necessary to look to such an 
increase, as one-hundredth part of it would answer our present 
purpose. 

IV. If the population of our Eastern dominions took from us 
half-a-pound weight each of eotbm goods, being only one-eighth 
part of the rate of consumption in (Ireat Britain, it would be enough 
to give ample emt)loyment to Ireland. 

It may truly be remarked, that the crimes and devastatifuis of 
ages cannot be repaired at once, and that ages may still elapse 
before Africa is restored to the state in which Eiiro])can commerce 
found her ; though tins may be true, it is no argument against 
making a beginning. In conclusion, we inaysa\, that our com- 
merce with China is still restricted by the Comjiany's charter ; with 
India, by absurd regulalioiH, which prevent Englishmen settling 
there ; and, until lately, witli South America, by its being under the 
dominion of Spain and Portugal. Hut I he i^ieatest of oil obalructwns 
lu the extensio)i of our eoniuieree, uie the ejfeels of the (tevdatution 
made to procure slaves on the eo((sl of Jfnea ; and the sarnjices we 
ai e now lualciug to suj)j)ort the system oj slave cultivation in the 
West Indies ! ! ! 


Sonnet on the Death of Toussaint L Ouvertuhe. 

His weary warfare done, his woes forgot, 

Ereedom ! thy son, oppress’d so long, is free : 

He seeks the realms where tyranny is not, 

And those shall hail him who have died for thee ! 

Immortal Tell ! rceeive a soul like thine, 

W ho scorn’d obedience to usurp’d command : 

Who rose a giant from a sidiere indign, 

To tear the rod from proud oppression’s hand. 

Alas ! no victor-wreaths en/.on’d his brow, 

But freedom long his hapless fate shall mourn j 

Her holy tears shall nurse the laurel-bough, 

W’^hosc green leaves grace his consecrated urn. 

Nursed by these tears, that bough shall rise sublime. 

And bloom trimnphaiit ’mid the wrecks of time ! 
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Injustice to the Madras Army — Fees on Commissions 
THRICE Paid. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Jlyderahad, July 1, 18^7- 

Sir, — Three or four years af!;o, I wrote to you eoueeruing the 
ruinous expense of the dress of the otheers of the Madras Army, and 
as tliat communication was attended to, and your exertions in pre- 
vention of the rec'urrencc of a smular evil successful, I again trou- 
ble you. By the way, 1 may observe, that the Madras Government 
has never published the order of the Court of Directors, forbidding 
future changes of the dress of Kuropean otlicers ‘ without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Court/ and that m\ first knowledge of it came 
from a c(>]>y of the order, (which is stated to be applicable to all tin* 
Presidencies,) in a letter by the Court directed to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and by it publislied. 

The tirst subject which 1 bring to yonr present notice is the fees 
upon military commis^ions. By the existing oiders of the iNfadras 
Government, any olliccr who may obtain above one month's back 
rank, is obliged anew to pay for his commission in the Company’s, 
though not m the King’s service} for the King’s commission is 
tintedated without any additional fee. For examjile ; 

\st Infantry. — Cajitain A. dies at Madras on the 4th April : Se- 
nior Lieutenant Z., tlie Senior Ensign promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and the Cadet posted to tlie corps as Ensign by the casualty, 
pay severally for a Company’s commission. Snliseipiently, official 
accounts are received ot the death of ( aplain B. of the same corps, 
at the Isle of France, on the 3d March ; Z., and the other officers, 
respectively obtaining an antedate to their rank, pay a second time 
for a Company’s commission, (aptain C. (it alter wards appears) 
died at the Cape of (iood Hope on the 2d February. All pay a thiid 
time for a Company’s commission. 3‘he retirement of Captain D. on 
the 1st January, in lOuropc, gives birth to a fourth payment. This 
is not a case of mere jiossibility, but one of every-day occurrence. 
I myself paid for three commissions of the same rank upon entering 
the service, though 1 gained no pecuniary, and, 1 may say, no ad- 
vantage whatever by my back rank. It freipiently happens that the 
promotion of an olliccr, with two dates to his rank, ajipcars in the 
same general orders } an ingenious contrivance to put an additional 
fee into the pocket of the Military Secretary to Government, the 
person officially announced to be entitled to the profits of this 
licensed extortion. At (’alcutta and Bombay, a commission of each 
rank, Company’s and King’s, is only once paid for. 

‘ ‘ Thb subject’s priet comes thiougb commissions n hicli compel from each man 
the sixth part of lus suhsUmce, to he knictl \sitlioul del.iv.’ — JJen. ViJL 
‘ Is there a precedent for tlu.s commi.ssiun ? 1 believe not any.’— VJJI. 
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The next point I bring to your notice is the payment of tlie sub- 
sidiary troops of bis Highness the Nizam. Tliey arc paid in Cha- 
Jony or ^^izam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange of 111 Chalony 
rupees for 100 Comijany’s or Arcot rupees. 'I’his regiilalion, framed 
about twenty years ago, was doubtless then fair and e(piital)le. Since 
that period, however, owing to bad government, the Nizam’s rupee 
Ikis been gradually deteriorated , so that, at present, tlie real value 
of the Nizam’s rupee is at least 10 })er cent. l)elow the standard 
value. Arcot rupees will alwaAS secuie, from tlie money-changers 
of Hyderabad,.? or H per cent, beyond the regulated exchange. The 
money-changer has afterwards to make his own profit. No ode ev er 
heard of a coin exceeding in real value its standard v alue, and there- 
fore the diflercnce given^by the money-changer must arise from the 
debasement of the Nizam s riij)ee. It is not that the Aicot rupee is 
intrinsically more valuable than it was twenty vears ago, but that 
the Nizam’s rupee is less so, to an amount beyond the dillerenee 
given by the money-changer. But to put the tac t beyond all doubt, 
the Nizam’s rupee w^as asWyed about live or six years ago, by order 
of Mr. Klphinstone, and was then found to be deteric^r.ited !) j)er cent, 
below its standard value. In consccpience, an order was pnhlihhed 
by the Bombay (Jovernment, that, when the troops under that Pre- 
sidency were paid in Chalony rupees, they should be issued at the 
rate of H20 Chalony for 100 ('ompany’s rupees; therefore, it a 
Madras corps happened to be paid in Nizam’s rupees, at the .s.ime 
station with a Bombay corps, the Madras coips would receive' ft per 
cent, less than the Bombay corps. A proposal to pass to troops in 
England the shilling as thirteen pence would be thought monstnms ; 
vet" the British troops under tlie Madras Presidency subsidized by 
the Nizam, are paid in a more disadvantageous propoition. 

Bills upon IMadras bc'ar a nomnial premium, varying trom *2 to 
8 per cent, in favour of Madras, though they arc' really at a dis- 
count. This varying d.lferenc'e (a dill’erenee, hovvev.'r c/rc.ys 
reallu in hwour of ll>deral>a(l, though nominally against, it) arises 
fion/thc more or less facility ado. deal to those with tlie command 
of money of obtaining (iovermueut 

loans &c. in Nizam’s rupees at the rcga/e/cd exc hange. I t 
vernment loans neat sums seldom undcT lOOO rupees each, are 
alone taken in subscription. All who hav e the command ot money 
upon these ocea.ions bring (heir .Mutlru. bills .nto 
them at a forfeit, purchase into the loan, sell out again at Madr, 
or Calcutta, and repeat the ojx-ration. 

It might at least be .aid of Itobi.i Hood, that he robbed t .c 
rich to pay the poor; but here coulr.hulions are raided from the 
poor for the protit of the rich. 

From the excessive differeure between the ^ 

market exchange, arise moral consciiuences not to be overlooked. 
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Ist. The temptation of exorbitant profit to officers in the Com- 
pany’s Service, civil or military, with the command of money by 
trafficing in the exchange. Tliose who are most likely to be led 
into evil, if not delivered from temptation, are the most exposed to 
it, viz. paymasters and officers of the Commissariat. 

2d. The ease with which the poorer classes of the military, the 
younger officers of the army, obtain ruinous advances of money. 
There is at this station a particularly notorious shroif or money- 
trader. This man willingly advances from KKX) to 1500 rupees, in 
Nizam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange, to officers whose monthly 
pay does not exceed 250 rupees, lie is rei)aid by monthly instal- 
ments, say of 100 rupees per mensem, and till the whole debt is 
cleared, he requires 2 jier cent, per mensem for the sum due to him. 
He further re{piires that the instalments shall be paid in Govern- 
ment bills, at the regulated exchange. Now, taking the average 
difference between the regulated and market exchange to be 4 ])cr 
cent., he receives 0* per cent. [)er mensem, or 72 per cent, per annum, 
simple interest, for all sums he advances ; but taking into consi- 
deration the compound interest upon the interest he receives 
monthly, the sum becomes more excessive. Throughout the world, 
men living from hand to mouth are improvident, and pretty nearly 
follow the advice of a classical lover to liis mistress : 

‘ Carpe diem, <iuam minimum crcdula postero.' 

Those who are in the most need have, generally si)eaking, the least 
credit j and did not the exorbitancy of the interest, open and covert, 
more than balance to the sowkar all risk from the death or 
unpunctual payment of his debtors, upon a ])roposcd loan, however 
little a ^ carpe diem’ man miglit think of (he ^ postera dies’ of pay- 
ment, I venture to assert, he would not be found to be the ciuam 
minimum ereduliis. 

The second evil to which I have adverted, viz. the ruinous advances 
to young officers by the sowkars, is nmch more widely extended 
than you will readily imagine. 1 have no hesitation in stating as 
my belief, (though, of course, it would be a matter difficult of proof,) 
that more than one-fourth of the junior olliccrs of the army at this 
station owe money to the sowkars. I vouch, 8ir, to yo\i, person- 
ally, for the truth of the facts I have stated. 

AVith admiration at your unwearied and unrelaxed exertions in 
the cause of right, I remain, with the greatest respect, your most 
obedient servant. 


A Madras Officer. 
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Pr.AN FOR EFFKCTING TRANSLATIONS OF ORIENTAL WoRKS. 

[Ttie following Prospectus luiving been transmitted to ns by 'Mr. William 
jfluttmann, accompanied by a request that we would make it known to the public 
in any way that we might consider proper, we cannot nioie crtcctually comply 
with this request than by giving it a pl.u c in the body of our ^Vork.] 

prospectus of a Plan for Translating and Publishing such interesting 
and valuable Works on Eastern History, Science, and Belle.^- 
Lettres as are still in MS. in the Libraries of the Universities, the 
British Museum, and the East India 1 louse, ^ and in other Collec- 
tions, in Asia and Africa as well as in Em ope ; and for pro- 
viding Funds to carry this object into execution. 

Patron : 

His Most Excellent Majesty King George IV. 

VK’I'.-Pa 1 HONS ; 

His Royal Highness the Duke of ( buence. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of tlie University of 
Cambridge. ^ 

His Royal Highness I’rince f.eopobl of S.ixe Coburg. 

His Grace the Lord Arcbbisliop ol C.interbury. 
llie Right Hon. the Lord High C'li.incellor. 

The Most Noble the Marquis ol L.irisdouue, iSecrcLiry of Slate for the Home 
Department. 

The Right Hon. Lord W. 11. (’. Rentinck, G.C ML, Governor-General of India. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Godeiich, Fir>.l Loul ol (ho 'rrtMsiiiy. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gienville, Cliaiieellor of (he Uiii\crMty of Oxford. 

Ihc Right Hon. C. W. Williams M'yiiii, President of the Hoard of Control. 

The Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, Go\ernoi’ of M.idras. 

Major-General Sir K. Harnes,' K.C.H., Governor ol Ceylon. 

Major-Gcneial Sir John Malcolm, G.C.H., Go\ernor ol Homhay. 

H. T. Colehrooke, Esq , Director of the Royal Asi.itic Society ol Great Hritain 
and irehuul. 

I. The extensive and valuable collections of Oricnlal MSS. which 
are deposited in our public and jndvate libraries, lia\elon^ attracted 
the attention of the learned of this and otlicr countries j and it has 
been suggested that some means, olfering a reasonable prospect of 
success, may be devised, by which the publii; may he put in pos- 
session of all that is v aliiablc in Eastern literature, and an oppor- 
tunity be presented for showing that this country is not backward 
111 contributing to the advancement of Oriental learning, in wliicli 
she has long held the foremost rank, 'j'he interesting relations, 
moreover, in which this country stands with the East, allording as 
they do the best opportunities for carrying such a jirojcct into ell'eet, 
and at the same time promising both to IMigland and its Eastern 
possessions the most benelicial results, may he mentioned as addi- 
tional motives for engaging in such an undertaking. 

The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive 
cultivation of Oriental literature in this country may be considered 
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as applicable to biblical criticism, ecclesiastical and general history, 
biography, belles-lettres, the arts and sciences, and geography. 

3. With retbrence to biblical ciiticism and ecclesiastical history, 
we know that our Scriptures, particularly those of the" Old Testa- 
ment, abound in modes of expression, and allusions to custonn', 
in many cases imperfectly understood in Kurope, but still prcviiil- 
ing in the ICast. 4'hat light confessedly derived from the Arabic and 
other sister dialects of the Hebrew, has been thrown on the text of 
Scripture by the Kabbinical and other commentators, no one will 
deny ; yet volumes on Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and the more an- 
cient productions of the Arabnin poets, whi('li aj)proach most nearly 
in style and sentiments to some parts of the Hebrew llible, still lie 
in J\LS. in our libraries, either entirely neglected, or at best acces- 
sible to few. 

4. In the Syraic language, which a])])ro\imates still nearer than 
the Arabic to the Hebrew in its form iind modes of expression, 
there are in our libraries unpuldished grammars and dictionaries, 
and even commentaries on the Scriptures, written by the Bishops 
and otlier learned members of the Oriental churches^ together 
witli MS. works of the greatest value to divines, on ecclesiastical 
history and divinity, composed by the fathers of the Syrian and 
Arabian diurcbes. Tlie collection aKo of the late Mr. Rich, now 
])laeed in the Jiritisli MuH'um by (lie liberality of Parliament, con- 
tains pcrhajis the most valuable MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures now 
in existence; and it i- of the greatest imjiortanec to biblical ciiti- 
cism tliat a collection of them should be made and puldisbed. 

5. I’eiliaps no ])eo])le iiosh'-ss more extensive stores of history, 
biograiihy, and polite litcratme, than the Arabs and. Persians. Tlu* 
accounts which their lustoiical and biographical works contain of 
their own and the surrounding eonntrios, are nei'essarily the oiil) 
sources from which information can be obtained relative to (lie 
history of those regions, and of the extraordinary jiersons to vvlioin 
they have given birth. Tlieir histories of the ( rusades in particular, 
which furnish the most authentic details on this interesting subji'cl, 
will always amuse and instruct the general reader, while they fiii- 
nish materials of the greatest importunee to the historian. In polite 
literature, and especially in works of lietion, they have])erhaps 
never been excelled, and in stud)ing such of their works in belles- 
lettres as have been already printed iii any European language, re- 
gret must he felt that few of these books, vvhidi are so well calcu- 
lated to afford us pleasure, liav e been translated. 

(j. M'hatever may be our present superiority over Asia in the arts 
and sciences, it cannot be uninteresting to the inquiring mind to 
recur to the sources from whence wo dcriv ed the lirst dements of 
our knowledge. In this respect, Asia must be recognized as the 
cider sister and instructress of Eurojie 3 and altliougli the hordes of 
barbarians, which poured forth like a torrent from her north-western 
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regions, cifectnalty extinguished the light which she at first im- 
parted, yet we are indebted to the Mohammedan courts of Cordova 
Grenada, and Seville, for its restoration, us it is to them that Europe 
owes the rudiments of many of her now highly cultivated arts and 
sciences. 

7. From Asiatic W'orks on the mathematics and medicine, perhaps 
much light is not now to he expected. To trace the progress of 
these sciences, however, under tlie Caliphat, when science had de- 
clined among the (J reeks, cannot be uninteresting to the philoso- 
pher. And as many of the most celelirated of the (ireek authors 
w^ere translated into Arabic under tlic jiatronage of the court of 
Ikigdad, it is not improbable that some long-lost (ireek works may 
be disc?5vercd in an Arabian dre-s, as was the case vvitli Ihe treatise 
on Conic Sections by Apollonius Khodiiis, brought to Europe by 
(iolius, and translated by Halley. 

8. From the mercantile character of the Arabs, foreign countries 
were explored, and commercial C'^tabhshments formed liy tliem, at 
an early period of their history^ and it is anticipated that accounts 
of their travels may be discovered, not less interesting than those 
of Ibn Ikituta, noticed liy Mr. Buckhardt, and of which some speci- 
mens have been j)ublishcd by Kosegarten and Apet/,, or ol'the two 
Mohammedans who visited India and China in the ninth century, 
translated and published by the learned Uenaudot. 

9. But while the literature of the East in general is highly worthy 
of our notice, that of Britisli India has an especial claim to our re- 
gard. The ])Os,st*Shi()n of a more intimate ac(|uaintancc with the 
history, geography, statistics, laws, iind usages of that jiortion of our 
empire, must lie prodiudive of good both to the governors and the 
governed ; and to procure means tor obtaining information on these 
subjects is one of tlie jirincipal designs of this ])rosj)ectus. 

10. The object jiropoocd is, to jmblish, free of expense to the 
authors, translations of the whole or jiarts of such works in the 
Oriental languages as a Committee of Orientalists already apjiointed 
shall ajjprove. ddiese translations arc to be accompanied by the 
original text, and such illustrations as ma) be considered necessary. 
By the ]Uiblication of the original text it is intended to multijily 
copies of such works as are sc.irce, and to furnish students at a 
moderate expense with correct copies of the best Asiatic works, to 
which they might not otherwise have access. 

11. It is not intended to coniine the operations of the Committee 
to works in the Arabic, Fersian, and Syric languages , it is their in- 
tention to translate and publish standard and interesting works in 
ISanscrit, Chinese, Bali, Cingalese, and Burmese 3 in the languages 
of Thibet, Tartary, and Turkey 3 in the Malayan, and other dialects 
of the Eastern Archipelago ; and in the numerous dialects of Hin- 
dooatan, and the southern peninsula of India. 
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1^. It cannot be expected that the publication of Oriental texts 
and translations can be effected to any considerable extent by the 
efforts of individuals, for none but a public body can command the 
funds, or furnish the literary means necessary for such an under- 
taking. The Koyal Asiatic Society of (ireat Britain and Ireland, 
which was instituted for the advancement of Oriental literature, is 
the only body in this country to which the public can look with any 
prospect of success for the accomplishment of such a project j and 
the council of that society have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate in the execution of the plan which it is the object of this 
prospectus to make known. They have subscribed largely from 
their funds j have recommended a committee, consisting of indi- 
viduals well known for their zeal and attainments in Eastern litera- 
ture, to suj)erintend the editing, translating, and printing of the 
works that are to be i)ublished ■, and have granted the use of their 
house for the transaction of the business of the committee : — thus 
affording the best proofs of their readiness to ])romote the proj)osed 
object, and the strongest guarantee to the public that such works 
as may be recommended for publication will be executed in a manner 
that will render them worthy of the patronage that is now solicited. 

13. Eor the purpose of directing the attention of scholars to the 
literature of the East, and encouraging translations, the committee 
will give annually, for such works or portions of works as they 
consider deserving of distinction, four rewards in money, in sums of 
from 50/. to 100/. each, and four gold medals of the value of fifteen 
guineas each, inscribed with the names of the individuals to whom 
they arc presented. Translators, whose works are approved, will 
be eligible to cither description of reward, unless they expressly 
limit their views to the medals. The rewards and medals 
will be conferred at the annual meetings and success on one 
occasion will not disqualify for receiving rewards or medals at future 
anniversaries. Any member of the committee who sends a work 
for approval, whether with a view to obtaining a reward or medal, 
or merely to have it printed at the committee’s expense, is to cease 
to acton the committee until a decision is come to on his work. 

LIST OF THE COMMITFEE. 

Chairman . — 'flie Rifrht Hon. Sir G, Ouseloy, Rnrt. 

Deputij-Chninnni . — Sir G. T. Stnunton Bart., Vice-President R. A. S. 

Sir E. II. East, Bart., M.F., Vice-President R. A. S. 

Sir A. Jotinston, Knt., Vice-President, R. A.S. 

Col. Mark Wilks, Vice-President R. A. S. 

Lieut.-Col. Fitzclarence, Hon. M. A.S. Calcutta. 

Committee. 

J. Aitken, Esq., M.D., Secretary to the Literary Society, Madras. 

The Rev. R. Anderson, late Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the 

Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

B. G. Babington, Esq., M.B., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

Col. J. Baillie, M.P., M.A.S., Calcutta. 

The Rev. A. Baird, A.M., Professor of Hebrew, New College, St, Andrews. 

John Barker, Esq., Consul-General, Alexandria, 
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The J* Heighten, Prince of Wales’s Island. 

I. Bentley, Esq., A.M., Professor of Oriental Languages, King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 

F. Bernar, Esq., Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Blackbnrne, late Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore. 
The Rev. A. Brunton,D.D., Professorof Hebrew in the University (»f Edinburgh. 
The Rev. W. Carey, D.D., Professor of Sansciit, ttc. in the College of Fort- 
William, Calutta. 

R. Clarke, Esq., M. Lit. Soe. Madras. 

The Rev. B. Clough, Ceylon. 

Sir J. E. Colebrookc, Hart., Bengal. 

The Rev. D. Collie, Principal of the Anglo- Chinese College, Malacca. 

Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., Kumaon. 

G. Colquhoun. i^isq , M.D., M. Lit. Soe. Bombay. 

Licut.-Col. J. M. Coombs, M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

J. F. Day is, Esq., Canton. 

Liout.-Col. C. J. Doyle, M. A.S. Cakiitta. 

Henry Ellis, Esq. 

W. Erskine, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Farqubar, late Governor of Malacca. 

The Rev. J. Forshall, A.M., Keeper ot the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The Rev. W. B. Fox, late Missionary in Ceylon. 

Capt.T. B. Gascoyne. Secrctaiy to the Idterary Society, Ceylon. 

The Rev. Gavin Gibb, D D., Professoi of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Lieut. A. D. Gordon, Examiner to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 
Tcrriek Hamilton, Esq. 

G. C. Haughton, Esq., A.M., late Professor of Hindoo Literature and the His- 
tory of Asia in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

The Rev. E. Henderson, D.D. 

J. Hodgson, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq M. A.S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. A. Jiukson, Rangoon. 

The Rev. H. G. Keene, A.M , I’rofessor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee 
Literature, in the Hon. East India Comi):iny’s College, Haileybury. 

Sir John Kennaway, Bait, M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut.-Col. Vansn Kenedy, Secretary to the fJterary Society, Bombay. 

The Rev. J. Kidd, D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages, Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

The Rev. W. Knatchbull, D.D., Archbishop Laud’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
The Rev. S. Lee, B.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
The Rev. H. D. Leeves, Constantinople. 

Capt J. Low, Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Dr. J. D. Macbiide, Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, and Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

Col. J. Macdonald, Teheran. 

W. Marsden, Esq., LL.D., M. A. S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. J. Mar.shman, D.D., Seramporc. 

The Rev. W. 11. Medhurst, Batavia, 

Captain J. Michael, Professor of Hindoo Literature and the History of Asia in 
the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybiuy. 

Mirza Ibrahim, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East 
India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

The Rev. R. Morrison, D.D., Canton. 

The Rev. T. Musgrave, A.M., Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, Cambridge. 
The Rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Sir W. Ouseley, Knt., Hon. M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut. J. W. J. Ouseley, Professor of the Arabic and Persian Languages in the 
College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 
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T. P. Platt, Esq., A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Honorary 
Librarian to the British and Foreign Bible Society. > . - 

Capt W. Price, Profes.'sor of Ilindoostancc in the College of Fort-\YilUara, 
Calcutta. 

Sir T. Reade, Consul-Cencral, Tunis. . 

The Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., late Lord Almoner’s Readct of Arabic, Cam- 
bridge. 

James Ross, Esq., M.A.S., Calcutta. 

Captain D. Ruddell, Secretary to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta^ 

Salame, Arabic Translator to the Coloni.d Office. 

Jonathan Scott, J)sq., LL.D., Shrewsbury. 

J. Shalicspear, Esq., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

The Rev. E. Stallybrass, Selinginsk. 

Major C. Stewart, late Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostance Lite- 
rature in the Hon. Ea.st India Company’s College, Hailey bury. 

Capt. Taylor, Political Agent at Bushirc. 

The Rev. C. H. Thomsen, Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. J.Tod, M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut. H. Todd, Examiner to the College of Fort-tVilliam, Calcutta. 

The Rev. D. G. Wait, LL.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

C. M'^ilkina, Esq., LL.D., Oiiental Librarian to the Hon. East India Company. 

Major Sir Henry Willock, Teheran. 

H. H. Wilson, Esq., Sccretaiy to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Stcrctar^. — Mr. William IIiiLtmann. 

14. This Committee now a|)pi\il to the liberality of the public for 
such pecuniary aid as will enable them to effect the objects proposed 
in this Prospectus. I’he .sums contributed will be appropriated ex- 
clusively to the execution of the jilaii above detailed, and the accounts 
will be examined, and a report made annually to the subscribers, of 
the api)lication of the funds, by an auditor, who is to he elected by 
and from tlic body of the subscribers. A report of the progress 
made in translating- and jiriniing during the year will also be made to 
the subscribers annually, and notices will bo given of such works as 
the Committee may intend to print at the expense of the funds con- 
tributed by the subscribers. The first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers will be held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
Thursday the 21st February, 1H28, at two o’clock p. m., when the 
regulations for the Committee will be determined on, and an auditor 
be elected. 

15. The terms of subscription proposed are, that every individual 
or institution subscribing ten guineas or upwards annually, will be 
entitled to one tine-paper copy of every work translated, printed, 
and published by the ("ommittee, with the name of the individual or 
ipstitution subscribing, printed on the back of the title-page. The 
remaining copies will be disposed of by the Committee in such a 
manner as they may consider most conducive to their objects, and to 
the advancement of Oriental literature. 

16. The Committee propose to open communications with the 
literary Societies, the British Governors and Consuls^ and learned 
individuals in Asia and Africa, for the pur[)ose of procuring segree 
and valuable Oriental MSS. They also intend to communicate with 

't| . ' H nl ll.. t 
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the Oriental scholars in this and other countries, for the purpose of 
brin 2 :ihg to light texts and translations of valuable Oriental works, 
which may now lie in MS. in public andjuivate libraries j and thus,^ 
by every available means, to endeavour to preserve what might 
otherwise be irrecoverably lost, and to make known origiiuil wo'rks 
and translations, which might otherwise never meet the public 
eye. 

17 . The Committee confidently expect that valuable translations 
will be obtained from Asia, as they feel assured that many civil and 
military officers residing there, have hitherto been deterred from 
translating Oriental works, by their having no opportunity for publish- 
ing the result of their labours in England. As that opportunity is 
now offered, it is hoped that they will be stimulated by the desire of 
improvement in the vVsiatic languages, and the prospect of acquiring 
celebrity in Europe, to make translations, and avail themselves of 
the means of publication presented in this pros])eetus. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining translations and subscriptions from Asia, learned 
men in India, Ceylon, l*enang, China, 8 ic. will be invited to form 
themselves into corresponding Committees. 

18. The willingness already evinced to further this design, induces 
the Committee to entertain the most li\ely hopes of success. From 
the fist of distinguished names prefixed and a})pondod to this pro- 
spectus, they have the greatest encouragement to proceed, and have 
every reason to expect that the execution of the jilan will be ma- 
teiially assisted by the liritihli Fniverbities. 

19. It is recpiested, that those individuals who are willing to 
hecotiie subscribers to the execution of this plan, will send their 
names and addresses to the Secretary, Mr. William lluttinami, at 
the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 11, (irafton-street, Bond- 
steet, London j and that they will inform him where he may draw 
for the amount of their subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be 
received by such houses of agency as may be nominated by the cor- 
responding Committees in Asia. 

Annual Subsciiptlons alrcnthj promised. 

£ .s.' _ £ s. 

His Royal Ilifrlinoss the Duke of The Ut. Hon. the Lord High 

Clarence 21 0 1 (diancellor 10 10 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 11 is (trace the Duke of Richmond 10 10 

Sipisexi 10 10 His (ii. ice the Duke of Leeds.. . 10 10 

His Royal Highness the Duke of His (Irace the Dul.c of Bedford 10 10 

Gloucester 10 10 His (trace the Duke of Devon- 

His Royal Highness Prince Leo- I shire 10 10 

pold of Saxe Cobuig 21 0 His Grace the DukcofNortliuin- 

Thj Royal Asiatic Society of ! bcrlaud Itl 

Great Britain and Ireland — i HisGr.icetheDukeofWoIlington 10 10 

the amount of the lion. East j The Manjuis of Lansdoa ne. . . . 10 10 

India Company’s annual suh- The Manpiis of AiiLiesea 10 10 

srription to that Society 105 0 The Marquis Cliolmondelcy. .. . 10 10 

His Gnico the Lord Archlwshop The Marquis of Londonderry. . 10 lO- 

of Canterbury 10 10 The Earl of Cassihs 10 10 
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£ s. 

The Earl of Darnloy. 10 10 

The Earl of Glasgow 10 10 

The Earl of Egremont .'*40 10 

Earl Spencer 10 10 

The Earl of Powis 10 10 i 

The Earl of Dudley 10 10 

' LordW.H.C.Bentinck,G.C.li., 

Governor-General of India.. 10 10 

Lord Viscount Stiangford 10 10 

Lord Viscount Goderich 10 10 

The Lord Bishop of London ... 10 10 

Lord Southampton 10 10 

Lord Grenville 10 10 

Lord Selsey 10 10 

Lord Bexley 10 10 

The Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, M.P., 
President of the Board of Con- 
trol 10 10 

SirG.Mui ry, Bart, M.P. G.C B , 
Commander of the Forces in 

Ireland 10 10 

Sir Gore Ouscley, Bait, 10 10 

Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, Esq., M.P. 10 10 
Sir G. Warrender, Bart., M.P.. 10 10 
Sir G. Staunton, Bart, IMl.S.. . 10 10 
Sir C. M. Pole, Bait., G.C.B. 

F.R.S 10 10 

SirH.HaIfoid,Bart,M.D.,PK.S. 10 10 
Sir B. Hobhouse, Bart., F.R.S. 10 10 

Sir J. Waller, Bait 10 10 

Sir Edsv. Kerrison, Bart, M.l*. 10 10 
SirE.H.East, Bart, M.P. F.R.S. 10 10 


£ s. 

Gen. the Hon. R. Taylor 10 10 

Licut-Gen. SirH.T.aylor,G.C.II. 10 10 
Sir W. S. Smith, K.C.B. F.R.S. 10 10 
Sir A. Johnston, Knt., F.R.S. . lO 10 
The Library of Exeter College, 10 10 

Oxford 10 10 

H. Alexander, l'2sq., M.P 10 10 

Lieut- Col. W. Blackburne 10 10 

J. Bio.adhurst, Esq., Ro.se Hill, 

Hampton 10 10 

Colonel Cooper, M.P., Bath. ... 10 10 
Lieut-Col. Fitzcl.ireuce, F.R.S. 10 10 
F. Freeling, l‘ls(] , Sec. to the Gc- 10 10 

neralPostOflicc 10 10 

Charles Hatchett, Esq., F.R.S. . 10 10 

Prince Ho.are, Esq., F.R.S 10 10 

II. W. Hobhouse, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Hope, Esq., F.R.S.... 10 10 
I’eter Johnston, Esq. of Carnsal- 

loch, N.B 10 10 

Dr. J. J). Macbride, Oxford. ... 10 10 

Captain Mai ryatt, R.N 10 10 

W. Marsdcn,Es(i ,LL.D. F.R.S. 10 10 
J. B. Morritt, Esq., Rokeby. . . 10 10 
J. Murray, Esij., Alhermarlc-st 10 10 
The Rev. A.Nicoll, LL.D., Ox- 


ford 10 10 

C.N.Pallmer, Esq., M.P 10 10 

Louis H. Petit, F.sq., M.P.F.R.S. 10 10 
G. W. Taylor, Esq., M.P. F.R.S. 10 10 
C.ipt. J. tVoolmore, Deputy Mas- 
ter of the Trinity House 10 10 


Groundless Nature op the Apprehended Danger of a 
Free Press in India. 

The following are portions of u Letter written by an Oflicer on 
the Staff of India, to a friend in Flngland, at the time of the publi- 
cation of the late Mr. John Adam’s Manifesto, defending his mea- 
sures for restraining the Press in Bengal. It has never before ap- 
peared in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ from a press of other matter re- 
lating to the same .subject. Jlut its arguments arc so well founded, 
and the authority is so unexceplionable, that we feel it a duty to 
place the letter on record here, — persuaded that as long as the 
odious fetters on public discussion, imposed by Mr, Adam, remain 
to Enslave the Indian Press, there never can be wanting a lively 
interest in every fact and argument that can show their injustice or 
absurdity, and thus hasten the period of their repeal. In that hope 
we accordingly give the letter a place in our pages. It is as 
follows ; 

^ This is a question in which all have an interest, more or less im- 
xn^diate. As Englishmen, who hope to revisit the land where it has 
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long ceased to be a question? it interests us deeply •, as the instru- 
jTients of a wise and beneficent Government, exulting in what has 
been already effected, but impressed with the importance of what yet 
remains to be done, it comes home to our feelings, to our thoughts, 
and to our daily avocations. 

^ In every community, not entirely destitute of seeds of improve- 
ment, it will be found, that while some of its members prematurely 
accelerate, others unnecessarily retard the ])rogress of its social 
institutions. Ours is not the community in which an exception was 
to be expected to this observation. 


'Among the enlightened servants of the Company, there are many 
who are indebted for the important situations they fill to the sedulous 
discharge of the ardous duties of inferior stations. In the honourable 
pursuit of these distinctions, they have witnessed the gradual im- 
lirovemcnt effected under the influence of mild but uncontrolled 
authority. Accustomed to the slow and silent procedure of oflicial 
investigations, often originating with themselves, conducted and 
finally decided by them, from having been so long the ellicient instru- 
ments of power, they have in imagination associated tbeinselvcs with 
the source of it. Objections to the measure of the Government they 
feel as an attack on themselves j siisjiicion ol their motives, they 
denounce as an attack on the (iovcnmicnt. In both instances, from 
feeling and from policy, identifying themselves with that Irom which 
it is the very spirit of liritish rule to consider them essentially 
distinct. Have they forgotten that among the objections to the se- 
lections of a Governor-General from the servants of the Company, 
the one which has been most strongly and elleclually dwelt on, is, 
that a Governor thus selected, could not easily divest himself of the 
partialities and friendships of an Indian lile ? and though it may be 
contended, and I think be proved, that the objection is outweighed 
by the advantages which would often attend such selection, yet, ad- 
mitting the objection, it cannot be unreasonable to ascribe such 
partialities to public functionaries of every description 3 to consider 
it probable that they will often be actuated by them, and to caution 
their superiors against the effects which may })ossibly result from 
them. Where is the man, in public or in private life, who, when 
advice is offered to him, does not weigh the feelings and partialities 
of the adviser? And, if a body of enlightened Englishmen scrutinize 
the motives by which the adviser of this great and powerful Govern- 
ment may be actuated, if they point out the abuses which, by want 
of attention or activity, may have crept into our commercial regula- 
tions, the collections of our revenues, or the administration of justice j 
if motives be sometimes suspected, and conduct often canvasse , 
what evil can rise but that men, basking in Eorlune’s sunshine, will 
pay the tax, which a jealous public always imposes on conspicuous 
stations ? More readily, perhaps, they will allow, what pre-sup- 
poses some alleviation of the evil> that the shadow does no 0 p 
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the substance with more certainty than envy and degradation attend 
on successful merit. 

* Let us now examine, somewhat in the order in which they have 
been recently brought forward, (in Mr. Adam’s Manifesto,) the objec- 
tions urged to the expression of public opinion. 

* To you, who know my habits of ready obedience to authority, and 
my deference for its dictates, I need not disclaim any intention of 
disrespect towards it, in the view I take of this interesting subject ; 
and having, as you know, the good fortune to be united, by the 
ties of friendship, to two of the members of the (Government, if I 
honour their talents, respect their virtues, and a})})reeiatc their 
exertions, as most assuredly I do, may I not claim from you, from 
others, from themselves, the full benefit, in the discussion of such 
a question, which the intimate friendship of such men is calculated 
to confer. 

^ It is admitted that the great body of our countrymen are the ul- 
timate judges of the conduct of every juiblic functionary in India; 
and to this constitutional control of public opinion, it is stated there 
is no objection. Indeed, I should not think there could be much. 
The late i\Iar(juis of Londonderry himself, who on these points was 
considered a little fastidious, would not have objected to the com- 
munity of India exercising a salutary control over the public mind 
in England. Thus might the community of England express its 
opinion on the a(r<iirs of India, and the community of India jiro- 
nouce at leisure on the atfairs of England, and as both parties would 
necessarily have ample time to form their judgments, they would, no 
doubt, avoid the eriors to which they arc at jiresent so liable. The 
utility of this species of control is readily acknowledged, but not the 
exercise of it, by a community constituted as the Euro))t'an society 
of Indians. It may facilitate the discussion of the (|UCstion, to 
endeavour to state, in afew words what, the strength of the (Govern- 
ment is, and what are the ingredients of the society over which it 
presides. It will not be denied that the powers intrusted to the 
(Government, though not arbitrary, are ample. In the administra- 
tion of public atfairs, in all (juestions of domestic or foreign policy, it 
is unshackled in the deliberation; in the event of war, it fears no 
check in the jirosecution of hostilities from the intervention of a po- 
pular assembly ; no sulisidics ean be withholden, the public revenue 
is at its dis])osal. It has at his command a well-disciplined army 
devoted to its ollicers, and whose ollicers, if better and more sacred 
ties were weakened, wmuld still be devoted to the Government, from 
motives of the most powerful self-interest, by all the hopes of an 
early and successful termination to an anxious and arduous ser\'ice. 
On the other hand, the European community in India is composed : 
first, of officers, civil and military, of his Majesty and the Honour- 
able Company ; secondly, of jiersons engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
seldom wholly independent of the Government, and in general men 
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of liberal education j thirdly, of a lower but very small class of men 
of business, traders, and handicraftsmen. Is it from the public ex- 
pression of the opinion of such a society, that sucli a Government 
can enterUiin reasonable grounds tor apprehension? Is it from 
such elements that opposition can arise, or resistance be olfered 
to its authority ? It is precisely because the Government neces- 
sarily controls the fortunes and prospects of so large a portion of 
our Indian society, that its intiuence can never cease to be para- 
mount. 

^ Thus it appears, that the reasons forwhich this freedom of discus- 
sion is called a mere mockery, are among lliose for which the exer- 
cise of it may be considered safe as well as salutary. It the CJovern- 
ment were less strong, were any popular forms intermixed with its 
texture, then, indeed, there might be danger, lest freedom of discus- 
sion, by 'exciting our hearts and thoughts to the search and expec- 
tation of greatest and exactest things,’ might lead to the })reponderance 
of those forms, and as a necessary consc<picnce, cripple the exercise 
of salutary authority. 

' The error lies in supposing that public opinion cannot exercise an 
cnicient control, because it cannot legally manifest itself in systematic 
opposition under constitutional forms. C an Knglishmcn re(pure 
to be reminded of the certain, tliougli gradual cdect produced by the 
^lerc expression of public sentiments by means of (he press. lb)W 
?ftcn has a IMinister been deterred from })roposing an insidious 
measure, by the certainty that it would be exposed, tlie moment 
his intentions were suspected ^ How olten have such measures 
been defeated by the s[)irit of the nation l)eiiig roused, and its talents 
arrayed against tlicm, not in p()[)ular meidings and tunuiltuaiy as- 
semblage, hut by the bold expression of its opinion, in open and 
free discussion. 

‘ If, then, we have reason to believe that the Government is strong 
both from the nature of its constitution, and in devotion of its sup- 
l)orters, that the public, with reference to the j)ossibility of resistance 
to authority, is weak, from the nature of its elements, and the inllu- 
eiicc whicli the Government necessarily exercise over it, in addition 
to the influence that the expression of its o[)inion cannot be attended 
with danger, may we not [)resumc that it would b(i salutary ? I he 
greater the extent of delegated power, the more obvious the expe- 
diency that the exercise of it be not wholly unchecked. At the 
distance at which this Government is placed from tlie controling 
authorities, unsubjected to the interference of any poi)ular assembly, 
or of any collective body whatever, what check can be devist'd, but 

that individuals be allowed freely to express their sentiments tliiough 

the medium of the i)ublic press ? Let it be remembered, tliat these 
sentiments would not be the sentiments of a body of Civ il *Servant3, 
of a body of military, or of mercantile men, but of individums who 
have not ceased to be British subjects, because they are become 
servants of the Company. 

Oriental Herald, Fol 16. 2 B 
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“It cannot excite surprise,” we are told, “that doctrines so spe- 
ciously presented to the youn^ and inconsiderate, should make a 
powerful impression, and weaken, if not destroy, the habits of subor- 
dination and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of a military body.” 

' These, indeed, would be baneful effects j and in a community, so 
large a jjortion of which is composed of military men, would more 
than counterbalance any advantages we could anticipate from the 
cause producing them : but I deny that they have been produced, 
nor can 1 admit the probability of their being so. At no period, 
during a service of six-and- twenty years, do I recollect that the 
principles of S!il^)rdination were better understood, or more in- 
variably acted on, than at the [)resent moment. At no period have 
1 observed, in the junior part of the army, with strict notions of 
honour and manliness, more ready and cheerful obedience to the 
orders of their superiors. Their minds, I acknowledge, are not 
in a state of torpor. Is this an evil ’ Is it an evil to keep alive 
those feelings by which a Jlritish soldier, at whatever distance from 
his native land, ought to be animated, — reverence for her institu- 
tions, and a lively hope of ])artaking of the hapjhness which those 
institutions are calculated to secure. If this be an evil, I certainly 
know not any means more likely to produce it j none more likely to 
keep alive such feelings, and to cherish such hopes, than that free 
and liberal s])irit of discussion which tells him he has not ceased to be 
an Englishman. 

* Nor need \vc dread that a spirit of iiupiiry, and of eager curiosity, 
will often lead him to transgress (he limits of military subordination 
or that, in the instances in winch it may oceasionidly do so, there 
will be any dilliculty in recalling him. Every soldier, if endowed 
with an ordinary share of observation, knows that, in the political 
walk, ho cannot take a stej) without feeling that he moves in 
shackles. When he forgets this wholesome lesson, which the ex- 
perience of others, if not Ids own, must have taught him, it is easy to 
remind him of it. 

' If it be unavoidable sometimes to refer to a period, which all must 
wish buried in oblivion, instead of “ tiguring to ourselves the con- 
seciuences of an unrestrained ])ress systematically iiffiaming the dis- 
contents which prevailed on the coast in 1809,” may we not picture 
to ourselves an enlightened press, assisting the Government in 
following thcjirogrcss of this spirit of discontent, in many instances 
enabling it to check the evil in its origin, or at least to trace it to its 
source, and to apjdy an early, perhaps an effectual remedy ? In the 
event of the well disposed part of the public m^t succeeding in cor- 
recting the ev il, and in the approach to a crisis, in which men with 
arms in their hands, intrusted to them for the defence of the State, 
should demand a redress of their own grievances, measures which, 
in ordinary times, might be questionable, are justified by the neces- 
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eity which creates them. What the means are of extensive com- 
bination, which the press would have afforded, I am, 1 confess, at 
a loss to apprehend. Secrecy is the foundation of successful com- 
bination, and I should not have 8Uj)poscd that communications, 
through the medium of the press, would facilitate the means of 
conceahncnt. 

* A greater difficulty remains to be considered — the effects of a 
Free Press on the Native population. How to enlighten them, without 
exciting their curiosity ^ How to excite their curiosity, without 
rousing their passions ? To direct their attention to our literature, 
and not teach them how intimately it is blended with our politics j 
to enable them to appreciate the value of our institutions, without 
proving to them, that ^ tiic end of all (iovenniient is the benefit of 
the governed,’ — arc ])roblems diflieult to be solved ; but not more so, 
than how to saj) the foundations of* an old and venerated superstition, 
by the gradual introduction of the mysteries of our laitli ; and how 
to substitute the iiible and the (Jospel, for the Shasters and the 
Koran, without alarming the fears, and disregarding the habits and 
prejudices of the millions subject to our rule. As tbc intelligent 
and respectable members of our community, who in their different 
stations, and according to their different faculties, have fearlessly 
engaged in this laudabTe uiiderlaKing, do not lay claim to the gift of 
tongues, or that ot miracles, I know not by what means they hope 
to effect their purpose, it nti^ by those ot a jiress which must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant with whate\er dangers tlu'y ascribe to that 
which the advocates of freedom ot discussion are anxious to in- 
troduce.’ 


A Call to tiik ('ouut of Dikkctohs. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— I suppose you are aware that six of the extra regiments of 
Bengal Native Infantry, which were raised during the late war, still 
continue embodied— that when rai'-ed they were oiliccred from the 
line, it being at the same time notified to the army, that the removals 
and promotions consecpient thereto were to be considered as suliject 
to revocation, should the augmentation not meet with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and that ofbeers should be prei^ired to 
descend to their former rank and return to their former legiments. 
It may be opined by uninterested individuals, that, as these corps, 
until such sanction should be granted, could only be considered as 
temporarily embodied, it had been more advisalile to apiioint othcers 
temporarily from other corps to do duty with them, tdl cennpetent 
' authority should direct them to be enrolled on the strength ot the 
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army. I^ut be this as it may, yon will naturally suppose that the 
confirmation of these regiments by the Court of Directors is ear- 
nestly desired by the army, and will be surprised to learn that when 
recently a report was circulated and currently believed, that orders 
had been received for their immediate reduction, the majority of the 
army, and almost all the oliicers of the extra regiments, were filled 
with exultation, and have since learned with regref, that the local 
authorities have determined still to keep them up, till the result of 
another reference to the Court of Directors be known. 

You may think all this somewhat enigmatical, but the riddle is 
easily solved. I do not, indeed, pretend to know on what principle 
officers were removed and posted to the extra regiments, for the 
system was never published to the army, having been found (it is 
said) too complicated to admit of explanation. Dut the result is, 
that the job has been managed in sucli a way as to benefit a few at 
the expense of many 5 the many, consecpiently, are anxious for their 
reduction, and the officers of the extra regiments, who have suifered 
most, conceive it to be peculiarly unjust towards them, that, sup- 
posing orders for their reduetion to have been received, they should 
not have been immediately re-posted to tlieir former regiments. 
Some, I hear, intend to represent the matter to the Coimnandcr-in- 
Chief or to Ciovernment, I only mar\el at their credulity or hardi- 
hood, in supposing that their representations will be attended to, or 
that they will not in some way be^made to sutler for what will 
undoubtedly be construed into an act of insubordination. It is 
well known that those who must be the channel of communi- 
cation are the same who organised the extra regiments, and are 
themselves dcejdy interested in supporting that organization j com- 
phiints, therefore, will either never be laid before the higher powers, 
or be falsified and niisrejn-esentcd. 

It is unfortunate for those who arranged the ])osting of officers 
to those corps, that the division of regiments into two each had re- 
cently taken place, and previous to the raising of tlic extras not a 
single casualty had occurred in some of the two new regiments 
formed from one old one, by the alternate removal of officers 5 yet, 
while one of tlie two gained two or more steps, the other did not 
gain one by the augmentation, which could not have hajijiened under 
the operation of an eipiitable system of removal. Dut what officer 
will dare to adduce this as an examidc of glaring and unjust jiar- 
tiality ^ or who would venture to bring forward an instance of .all the 
officers of a regiment being injured for the sake of one individual, a 
scion of a noble family, holding an official situation at the l*resi- 
dency ? AVlio, I ask, will be found hardy enough to bring forward 
such instances of partiality, in a service where every officer who has 
endeavoured to expose injustice or represent grievances, may be 
considered as under the shadow of an impending thunder-cloud ^ 
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and who, if necessity obliges him to be prudent, will be careful to 
shun the contact of every object that may elicit the latent Hash > 

The press in India, you well know, must not give utterance to 
the voice of complaint j I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
calling u})on the Court of Directors, through the medium of the 
‘ Oriental Herald,’ to afford protection to their European oflicers. 
It may be well for tliem and their constituents to do so, for the time 
may yet come when something more may be rc(iuircd from those 
officers than a sullen performance of as much duty as entitles them 
to receive their monthly pay. They have hitherto considered their 
right to rise by seniority as unalienable, but they find that right is 
merely nominal, while they are allowed to be removed from corps 
to corps at the pleasure of interested individuals. It the Directors 
wish to do justice to their officers, let them, su]>])osing they should 
cvcntmilly sanction the extra regiments, order them to be officered 
anew, those now serving with them being ijreviously remanded to 
their old corps j and further, let them fix a i)rincii)le on which the 
removals, then and thereafter, may invariably he made ; and let 
that principle be such, that every officer may be able to discover 
whether justice has been done to liim in its operation, 

I cannot see that any serious objec'tion could be made to such a 
plan as the following for the j)resent occasion : The twelve senior 
majors having been i)romoted to lieutenant-colonels for the aug- 
mentation, let the six next senior be i)()stod to tin* new regiments, 
and under them siiccessiscly the six seniors of each grade of cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and ensigns 5 the vacancies in each grade being 
filled u|) before removals are made from the next. I his arrange- 
ment would not interfere with the right of seniority ^ and on being 
completed, it would be found that the six senior officers ot each 
grade throughout the army had been ])laced under the six senior 
majors, aiufthe plan possesses that simplicity which would enable 
every oflicer to judge of the justness of its application. 

In conclusion, Ur, Editor, I have only to re(|uest that you will 
not unnecessarily delay the publication of this letter, and that you 
will endeavour to bring the subject ot it to the notice ot those con- 
cerned. X 

L/.ESUS. 
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Treaty with Siam. 

The following* observations afford a further illustration of the 
Lite cominercifil arrangements with Siam, and explain different pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

The Siamese negotiators could not be persuaded to specify, 
either in the bth or 0th articles of tlie treaty, the particular ports 
which they would not allow liritisli vessels to visit. It was evi- 
dent that the Siamese (lovernmcnt desires to reserve to itself the 
power of preventing British vessels from entering those ports which 
they have not been accustomed to visit, although it was ashamed to 
avow this desire, after having been assured that Siamese vessels 
and merchants might proceed to any English country. It appears 
to be the object and policy of Siam, in the same manner as with 
many other states, to make the capital an entrepot for the whole 
commerce of the country, and to discourage foreign vessels from 
])roceeding to the iirovincial ports, or direct to the })laccs of growth, 
for their cargoes. 

The 6th article of the treaty ])rovides a more equitable mode than 
what has hitherto obtained for tlie adjustment of ‘ any complaint or 
suit’ that British merchants imiy have at Bangkok. The Siamese 
law of debtor and creditor giv es the latter a right to go himself and 
. seize the former, and imprison him, or any of his family, until the 
debt be discharged. If, however, the creditor, when employed in 
apprehending the debtor, strike him, or any of his family, the debt 
is immediately cancelled. Hitherto, whenever an English trader 
complained to the Phra Khlang jigainst any person in his debt, he 
was asked, wliy lie had trusted the jiarty, and told to go himself 
and imprison him. The mission saw an instance of IMessrs. Hunter 
and Mallock detaining the jierson id' a prince for debt. This sys- 
tem was, of course, liable to many olijeetions, and particularly as 
an attempt to seize a debtor might often be the cause of a serious 
affray between the foreign trader and the inhabitants of Bangkok, 
and the rules detailed in the 0‘th article of the treaty will less 
objectionably provide for the merchant’s security. The concluding 
expression, ' It will be the merchant’s own fault,’ refers to the cir- 
cumstance of foreign traders demanding satistaction from the king, 
for losses or irrecoverable debts j and as long as the olheers of the 
Phra Khlang’s department jiointed out the persons to whom only 
the foreign trader could dispose of his goods, he had a right to look 
to the government for any losses that he might sustain by the in- 
solvency or misconduct of such persons. But the proposed new 
regulations, as they allow the foreign trader to buy and sell freely, 
without the intervention of the Phra Khlang’s department, will, of 
course, render it incumbent upon himself to take care with whom 
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he may deal. British traders will do well to g;ive no credit, or at 
least very sparingly and cautiously, as the Siamese are wholly 
ignorant of that great mercantile virtue, — punctuality, and are, 
besides, always very averse to part with money once come into 
their possession. 

The prohibition against the introduction of opium into the do- 
minions of Siam is of very ancient date, althoiigli, in some reigns, 
it was not so rigidly maintained as it has l)een during the last five 
or six years. Turpin says, in liis History of Siam, vol. ii. p. ‘26‘2, 
that opium in Siam was ])ositively contraband, and that the reign- 
ing king, in 1771 1 had sentenced to death S(‘veni] of his subjects 
who had transgressed this law. The penalty of l:ite years has been 
forfeiture -of the o))ium,with a fine of eiglit times the weight in 
silver, for all opium found with any pers<m ; and sometimes, parti- 
cularly at Queda, and in the southern provinces of Siam, the boat 
and the whole of the rest of the cargo or property of a trader, dis- 
covered introducing o})inm, liave been seized and conli'^cated. I'lie 
clause regarding it, in the lOth article of the treaty, was intended, 
at the same time tliat the Siamese ministers prohibited the intro- 
duction of opium, to fix the jienalty of disobedience, and on as low 
a scale as possible. Although we learn that ojmim may be easily 
introduced and sold at Bangkok, we cannot recommend any Hritisb 
trader to subject himself to tlie risk and {lersonal inconvenience of 
conveying such a commodity there. 

The Siamese minister^ had been in the jmietice of opening all 
English letters that came into tlieir ])ossession, and some dispatches 
of the envoy, before his arrival at Bangkok, were solreateil. Strong 
representations were made of the disgrace and beinousne^s of such 
a practice, and the terms of the 1 Ith article are as tar as the Siamese 
ministers could be jiersuaded to acipnesee in this point. J hey took 
care to reserve to themselves the jiower of still opening the letters 
of all Asiatic subjects of the British (iovernment, on the plea that 
the subjects of Ava might endeavour to transmit incendiary letters 
into Siam, through our territories on the coa'-.t of d eiuisserim. 

The original Siamese in the loth, as well as in the 13th article of 
the treaty, mentions tliat ‘ Khek’ and ‘ (dicen, or Chinese only, 
shall be allowed to travel into the interior of the Siamese territories 
from our possessions on the coast of 'i enasserim and to the east- 
ward. ‘ Khek’ is, literally, a foreigner, but it is a term generally 
apjilied to Malays, and natives of Hindo<*stan, who are not descend- 
ants of Europeans. The Burmese are called ‘ Idioma, tlie IVgners 
‘Mon,’ the Chinese ‘ Cheen,’ or ‘Click,’ and Europeans generally, 
‘ Frang,’ distinguishing the English by ‘ Angkrit, the Portuguese, 
‘ Tortukis,’ and the Dutch, ‘ Hoianda.’ ‘I'he Americans are ‘ Meri- 
can,’ and all native Christians are termed ‘ Forlukis.’ ‘ Khek and 
‘ Cheen’ of the original have therefore been translated into Asiatic 
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subjects of the British Government, not being Burmese, Peguers, 
or descendants of Europeans. The Siamese negotiators declared, 
that tlie standing laws of Siam, prohibiting Burmese or Peguers 
being admitted into the Siamese territories, could not for the pre- 
sent be altered, and that as a great j)()rtion of the Burman country 
still belongs to Ava, the inhabitants of which might try to gain ad- 
mission into Siam with our Burmese subjects, or under pretence of 
being such, it was necessary that no perhon should be admitted into 
the Siamese dominions, from our Burmese coiniuests, without being 
furnished with certiilcates or ])assports. d he Siamese negotiators 
also could not be prevailed upon to admit Europeans or descendants 
of Europeans into the interior of the Siamese dominions. They 
have an idea, that the object of such persons, visiting the interior, 
would be (uily to ascertain routes, and make maps for pur[) 0 scs of 
future hostility ; and the Mission found it iiii])ossible, [it present, to 
remove this jealousy and suspicion. But, after all, the overland 
trade between our possessions and the Siamese dominions will be 
chiefly conducted, as it has always been, by Chinese, Malays, and 
Natives of the coast of Coronuindel, in the h;inds of which last 
mentioned race, the ancient commeria' between Alergui and Sijim 
was so extensive ;ind flourishing. All British subjects, without 
exception, may of course ])roceed by sea to any Siamese ])ort. 

With respect to the 1 st article of the (’ommercial Agreement, we 
may observe, tluit the Siamese GovTmment, like many others, re- 
serves to itself the power of prohibiting the cx}>()rtation of gniin 
and importation of fire-arms. By the j)resent laws of Sijim, no 
vessel can export paddy or rice without a si)ecial license 5 and the 
Siamese negockitors, [ilthough they exj)rcssed their readiness, in 
seasons of j)lenty, to iKTimt Brifihh as well as Chinese traders to 
export sup])lies of grain, still desired that the clause in this article 
should be expressed as it is, in order to prevent liritish vessels from 
coming to JSiam for the sole purpose of trading in grain, or from 
claiming a right to exjjort it. 

The data on which the consolidated duty was fixed have already 
been shown. A ^Siamese fathom measures (> feet 6 inches of 
English measure, and a Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the 
Calcutta mint, is worth one sicca rupee, and [ibout three annas and 
a half. The sicca rupee is not current in Siam, but the Spanish 
dollar is very readily received by the public oflicers, who luive 
sometimes allowed the commanders of American vessels to dis- 
burse their port cluirge-^, at the rate of S sellings, or ‘3 ticals, per 
dollar, instead of at the usual market nite of selungs. The 
Siiimcse oflicers measure a vessel inside, between decks, at wluit 
they consider, often erroneously, to be the broadest part. The 
space between the lining and outer plank of the vessel is ineluded, 
and if the measure cannot be introduced there, an allowance is made 
for it. 
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The 2d article of the Commercial Agreement, details the rules 
rc(iiiired to be observed upon the first arrival of a vessel in Siam. 
Kvery Government lias, of course, a right to delinc the terms upon 
which it will admit vessels into its ports, and particularly as far as 
its capital. The Siamese (Jovcnmient is extremely anxious to 
prevent any vessel crossing* the bar, until full iiiformatioii 
received at the capital of her size, character, and object ; iind few 
matters can give so much discontent and dissatisfaction to the 
.Siamese officers, as a vessel crossing the bar at once, and reporting 
her own arrival at raknam. The navigation over the bar is not 
very difficult, and the commander of the American ship Liverpool 
Packet, found a Chinese fisherman to engage to jiilot his vessel 
over it. This man was immedialcl}' after seized, and he has not 
been since heard of. It is therefore jiarlicnlaily recommended to 
commanders of English ves'^els, who do not desire to be subjected 
to inconvenience or dilliculty in their future commercial transac- 
tions at Bangkok, to conform as strictly as possible, in the first 
instance, to the port regulations set down in this Commercial 
Agreement, which arc no more than what have always been in 
force. 

Tlic .3d article of the Commercial Agreement enforces the regula- 
tion, by which a vessel is obliged to land her guns at the mouth of 
the river ; a regulation wdiich must have been iiilioduced at tlie 
lime the Erench detachments wcie driven out of Siam. ^ INI. Chau- 
mont mentions having beeii saluted b\ tue guns of English and 
Dutch vessels lying above Jkingkok, and of vessels at anchor off the 
old city of Vothia, having tired salutes in celebration of the 
coronation of the kings of England and Portugal. La Eouberc 
makes no mention of this regulation. 1 he vessel in which 
Kiempfer went to Siam, does not appear to have entered the river. 
But Captain Hamilton, who visited Siam in 1713, mentions his 
having been obliged to land and dejiosit his guns at Iking voi, 
before his vessel proceeded to the old capital \ othia. Ibis custoui 
is exacted by the Siamese, not only as a me.asiire of precaution and 
safety, but as security against a commander leav ing the jiort with 
any of the inhabitants of Siam, or without discharging the whole 
of his port charges and duties. It was tried, without success, to 
have the regulation limited to the delivery at Baknam of all 
powder on board of British vessels. Any urgent attemiits to have 
the guns left on board would have served only to augment the 
suspicion and fears of the Siamese. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced at Jiangkolt, js tlic 
tedious and procrastinating m.anncr in which the Siamese con uc 
business. They have no idea whatever ot the value of time, 
no part of the world are the delays of office more v exatious. J his 
point was urgently pressed on the notice of the Siamese Minis , 
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and a part of the 5th article of the Commercial Agreement will, it is 
hoped, serve to remind the l*hra Khlang of the inconvenience of 
keeping a commander of a British vessel waiting two or three days 
for his port clearance. 

The 6th and last article of the Commercial Agreement gave the 
Mission, wc arc informed, a groat deal of trouble. The Siamese 
Ministers at first i)roposed to render all British subjects, without 
cxcej)tion, liable to capital punishment and whipping, for the coin- 
mission of any offences with respect to which the laws of Siam have 
prescribed such juinishments. The IMission pointed out, that 
British subjects are entirely ignorant of the laws of Siam, mid po.-^- 
scss no means of ac([iuring knowledge of them ; that it would he 
much better to exjiress in this article for what offences tliey should 
suffer death j and that it was not our custom to whip the coni' 
manders of ships, their officers, or merchants, but to punish them 
by levying a pecuniary fine upon them. 'Jdie Ministers, after some 
argument, agreed to render this article more precise as to some of 
the penalties to which British subjects should be liable ; but they 
then declared, that it did not jirovide for one offence, which, in the 
eyes of a Siamese, is of much greater magnitude than even 
murder — speaking disresjiectfully of his Majesty the King of Siam, 
a crime which is invariably punished with death. The Mission 
observed, that it did not jiosscss the power of engaging, that 
Briti''h subjects should be liable to capital punishment for such an 
offence, and that it was improjier to suppose for a moment that 
any jierson could sjicak disrespectfully of so great and enlightened a 
jirince as the present monarch of Siam. After much discussion 
this difficulty was overcome, and it was finally settled, that the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General should jiarticularly cau- 
tion British sidijects visitiiig Siam, not to show disrespect, in any 
manner, to the officers of Siam. It appears that Rritish subjects, who 
have hitherto visited Bangkok, have found it extremely difficult 
to restrain the ex})ression of their opinions respecting the conduct 
and character of the officers and people of Siam. Yet moderation 
and forbearance on the part of the British trader, desirous of making 
a profitidffe adventure to Jiangkok, are indispensable j for the Sia- 
mese officers arc vexed and hurt by contemptuous and intemperate 
language, in the same proportion as their conduct is ever jiro- 
voking it. \Ve beg to refer here to the account given by Captain 
Hamilton, of his narrow escape from forfeiture of life, and of tlie 
whole of his vessel and property, upon a charge of having only said, 
that ‘ the King of Siam had been im})osed upon j’ an expresson 
which was declared to be high treason . — Government Gazette. 
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To the Editor of‘the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sru, — Some diversity of opinion still ))revails rcs])ccting the ad- 
vmita^cs of the new port and settlement of Amherst on the river of 
Martaban, and I am pleased to see that the subject excites discus- 
sion, for this must lead to the truth on whichever side it may lay. 
1 have lately visited the port myself, and have, upon the whole, a 
favourable impression of the jdace. 'I'lie shij) in whieh 1 vvas, near 
to 500 tons in burthen, found no dilliculty on earth eitlier in enter- 
ing or quitting the harbour. When then*, she lay at low water in 
four fathoms, within a (juarter of a mile otf the wharf. A genthanan 
residing at the place favoured me with a list of the vessels which 
have frequented the port since the 1st of Aj)ril last year, 'fhe 
voyages whic h have been made in that time by v essels of from ‘250 
to ()00 tons, and drjiwing from 1 1 to I/tj feet, amount to but 
besides these many smaller vessels, brigs, schooners and gun-boats 
have visited the place. These voyages have been j)erformed in almost 
every month of the year, and yet no one vessel has Iteen lost, or 
sustained damage or injury. Three out of the wliole number touched 
the ground slightly, viz. the brig P/uenix and shij) Fclicitas in the 
entrance of the harbour, and the Ifaslings, through a mistake, out- 
side. The Investigator, by miscalculating the rise and fall of the 
tides, and going too near the shore, found herself in the mud at low 
water. This the commander had a right to reckon u[)on, for I 
believe he was not five-and-twenty fathoms from tlie sliore. Con- 
sidcring that most of the vessels above enumerated entered and left 
tile harbour without pilots, and tliat none of tliem liad a lietter one 
than the syrang of a gun-boat, it sjieaks well for the harbour, that 
so few accidents have really hajipencd. I know, indeed, that one of 
the accidents above mentioned look jilace from the commander 
making too light of the dilliculty, and dc'cliiiing to take a })ilot al- 
together. 

The only objection, 1 understand, made by (Japtain Itoss, the 
‘Surveyor General, to the harbour is, that in entering the channel 
)ou are obliged to cross the tide. 'I'his is certainly a drawback 
against it, but cannot, as exjieriencc has shown, be considered, alter 
‘dl, as any serious obstacle. The experienced oilicer just mentioned 
ii5 at present engaged in surveying the harliour, and 1 look with im- 
patience for his report, which will jirobably set the cpiestiou of its 
utility at rest. 

A letter on the subject of the harbour, which was in general 
'sensible and judicious, appeared in your columns, 1 think, in Oc- 
tober last. The writer, who had personally visited the place, and 
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who, I imagine, is a seaman, charges those who had described it 
before with exaggeration j but in his anxiety to correct them, he 
seems to me to have fallen himself into very considerable exaggera- 
tions. He describes Ca])t,iin Spiers’s accurate chart as a proper 
guide to the harbour, and then inconsistently, as I conceive, accuses 
some of the writers above mentioned of the exaggeration of ha\ing 
stated the harbour as lit for the accommodation of vessels of 800 and 
even 1000 tons burthen. He, on the contrary, asserts, to the best 
of my recollection, that the harbour is not lit for any vessel beyond 
I.^jO tons burthen! That he at least is inaccurate is certain, for 
since the time he wrote, near twenty voyages have been made to 
the place by vessels of more than double and triple the size he men- 
tions, nay, by one of four times the size ! 1 will even venture to 

say, that the assertion that the harbour is lit for the accommodiilion 
of vessels of 1000 tons burthen, is not quite so outre as he imagines, 
and for this purpose I will (piote against him his own authority, (he 
chart of Captain Spiers, of (lie accuracy of which he speaks favour- 
ably, and I think with great justice. In this, the least water in the 
channel, at dead low water spring tides, is two fathoms, and there 
is a rise of from 18 to 10 feet. Now, the best time to enter or quit 
the harbour for vessels of any burthen is high water, and at this 
moment, at spring tides there are about 30 feet. At high water 
neap tides tliorc will be (I or 7 feet less. In either case, there is 
ample water for a vessel of 1000 tons. However, to set the matter 
completely at rest, as far as the authority of (Japtain Sjiiers can do 
so, I quote tile words of that oflieer himself from ilie memoir which 
accompanies his chart, and of which he favoured me with the perusal. 

^ The passages cither out or into Amherst,’ says he, ^ will at all 
times be found safe and easy during the run of the weather tide ; 
but ships, drawing more than 12 feet, should not attempt it at low 
water. At high water s/ups of any draft may pass into the liarhoni, 
%i'here they will Jind good holding ground, 'idiere is also a river 
about one mile and a half up the harbour, at the entrance of whieli 
there are only two fathoms at low water, but at high water there arc 
live, so that the largest ship may enter, and about one mile up there 
is plenty of depth at low water.’ 

• The only other point which I shall advert to in this letter is the 
supply of water, about which there has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation. Some people were eager to 
find brackish water at the place, nay, brine for that matter j but 
their inquiries, whether meant for philosophical or polemical pur- 
poses, did not prove successful, for the place absolutely produces no 
water but what is potable and fit for every purpose culinary and 
economical. This is to be had wherever a well is dug for five or 
six feet, even down to high water mark. At no part of India that 
I have visited, have I ever found so plentiful a supply of good 
water so readily and cheaply obtained. At the principal ports of 
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India, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Penang and Singapore, good 
water is only ol)tained after the (jlovernnient has incurred a heavy 
cliarge by the digging of wells and tanks, or the construction of 
aqueducts and reservoirs, and even this does not always secure it. 
At Amherst, the Government has certainly not incurred an expense 
of 500 rupees on this account, and yet the supply of good water is 
nmch more than adeejuate to the present con.suni[)lion. If the 
population of the place amounted to 50 , 000 , and that it was fre- 
(piented by half of tlwi navy of India, 1 will venture to ])redict, that 
tlie supply might without didiculty or expense be made commen- 
surate with the demand. P. D. S. 

Notk of Tin: Editou. 

In a preceding column will be found an interesting letter on the 
new port and settlement of Amherst, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which have given rise to a great variety of opinions. 
As the writer has had the opportunity of personal observation, we 
sliould feel disposed to rely on his authority, were it not supported 
as it is by facts. The circumstance that no vessel freipienting the 
port sustained damage or injury during the whole of tlie last S. W. 
monsoon, although some of them drew as much as 17 ^ feet water, 
is a convincing proof tliat it is well adapted for the ])urposes of 
toinnierce, and that the apprehensions which w\' know some per- 
sons have entertained, of the great dilliculty of access which wamld 
be felt in that season, arc unfounded. 3'he harbour is evidently 
ca}>able of admitting the largest class of vessels which usually 
carry on the trade of the bay at all seasons, and though very large 
ships may not be able to get in except at spring tides, it is not 
likely that iiny inconvenience will ever be felt Irom the exclusion of 
the tirst class of the Company’s ships, or King’s ships of the line. 
Our correspondent does not enter into any particulars about the 
town of Amherst, except that it is abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, a fact which has been doubted. We have heard the situation 
objected to, as not so well cahailated for a settlement as some 
lilaees higher up the river, it appears to us, that excepting the 
supply of fresh water, which is no longer doubtful, there can only 
be one good objection to jdacing a settlement near the sea, that is, 
the danger of an attack from that (juarter, a danger which in the 
present state of our navy is not very formidable. In every other 
respect, and especially in healthfulness, the grand desideratum in a 
tropical cliiiiatc, the sea-side must be allowed to be greatly superior 
to the interior ^ and for commercial purposes, the certainty ot gain- 
ing the open sea in one tide from the loading port, is a consideration 
the importance of which can be fully appreciated by those who have 
experienced the detentions of the lioogldey. Should the new pro- 
vinces receive a permanent form of government, and be allowed 
such freedom of trade as may be reasonably expected, there can be 
little doubt that the whole commerce of the Burman empire will 
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ultimately be diverted into this new channel. The security of pro- 
perty enjoyed under the British fla^, is a sufHeient ground of pre- 
ference over any port still occupied by the Burmese ; and if to tliis 
there should be added encouragement to agricultural (operations, 
and exemption from licavy duties or imposts, we may expect to see 
the town of Amherst attaining a commercial importance little in- 
ferior to the oldest marts of the East, 


General Letter of News from Bencjal. 

Bengal, August 15, IS‘27. 

It is just now a very anxious and interesting time with us j wc 
have been led to helicwe that some increase to tlie oflicers, and a re- 
modelling of the army, is about to take place we are sadly in 
want of iield-otlicers and captains, but if given, I fear it will be 
accompanied by the threatened reduction of allowances, &c. How 
it will be borne by the army 1 cannot say, but am rather inclined 
to think, ({uietly j for the spirit of this army is broken and sub- 
dued, and never again will it disjday that energy and exertion in 
the field which it did when Lord Lake commanded it. The I^ord 
deliver us from coming in contact with Die Russians, for there is a 
woeful lack of all the reejuisites which such an event rc(|uir(s. 
We have not a man standing in our ranks that is not a mere mer- 
cenary, or an oflicer that does not feel that our honourable masters 
would reduce him to all but starvation, if they could j this is not 
a state of things to hojic for extraordinary exertion : in short, dis- 
content, want of respect and confidence, prevail throughout this 
army 5 and wc are looking towards any change ; even a transfer 
to the King would be better than our present precarious state. 

I have heard from some oflicers of the regiment which formed 
the escort of Lord Amherst, in his tour through the interior, that 
nothing could be more striking, especially in the eyes of the 
Natives, than the contrast between him and our former Governor. 
The one ajijieared born to command respect, and uphold the eonse- 
(luence and state of a vast empire, both in his conduct, deportment, 
and intercourse with the Native Chiefs admitted into his presence ; 
the other wanting, not only in his person, but in his manners and 
conversation, that dignity which should have marked a Governor- 
General of India j his insignificance too was rendered more con- 
spicuous by an embroidered coat, which it was but too justly re- 
marked gave him the appearance of a footman. You know enough 
of the Natives to be aware how far appearances go with them j and 
if these sentiments force themselves upon us, in what manne^r 
must they have regarded the head of the Government? Lady 
Amherst and her suite invariably attended the durbars held for 
the reception of the Native chiefs j and the presents made on these 
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occasions, after being handled and examined by his liordship, were 
transferred to her Ladyship’s hands, to undergo a scrutiny ; and 
frequently the expression was uttered of how she should like to 
take them to England j indeed, it was too apparent that they were 
viewed with the eye of cupidity. To show, if it was necessary, to 
one acquainted with the Native customs, the impropriety of the 
presence of ladies at a dunbar, the runnali Rajah, who was i)re- 
sented at Cawnpore, asked if they were the ladies of his Ia»rd- 
hhip’s seraglio, and which was the favourite. On an explanation 
being given him, he remarked that her Ladyship ajipeared old, that 
she must be sixty, and presented her with a handful of diamonds. 
Her ladyshi}) was present at Lucknow, at the leave taking ot tlie 
King of Oude, when his Majesty put over her Ladyship a richly 
embroidered shawl j and it was explained to her by the Resident, 
that there was a pair of them, but that his Majesty did not like to 
encumber her, by putting the other on her. Tier manner and 
look were remarkable, when she turned to his Lordship, who was 
standing near her, and touching him with her hand, observed, 
‘ Recollect, recollect, there is a pair ol them. It sjioke volumes, 
and many of the attendants were ashamed of such a palpable mani- 
festation of cupidity. It is the common talk amongst us, as well 
as the Natives, that his Lordshiifs and family’s trip up the country 
is merely for the purpose of what they can get. ’1 here is not even 
a political pretext assigned, or even hinted at, for })utbng the 
Company to the expense of a lac ot riqiecs (10,000/. sterling) per 
month. His Lordship was oct'asionally troubled with rhenmatisni 
during his trij), but it could not be on that account he went to the 
hills, the last place he would have sought for a remedy for such a 
complaint. 

Ere this reaches you, you will most probably have heard of the 
ferment in Calcutta occasioned by the Stamp Act ; how it will 
end at last, it is impossible to sayj but it the Natives are resolute 
ill holding out, it must be repealed ; tor the commerce of Calcutta 
cannot be carried on without them : in fact, it is with theircapital 
entirely that it is supported. Rut, as I h.•l^e already said, every act 
of this Government tends to di'stroy the confidence and attachment 
of the governed of every class. Let the Rritish (Government 
beware how they ever admit ot Colonization, for so sure as ever 
that takes place, so sure will this country be lost, if not entirely to 
Europeans, certainly to the mother country as much as America is. 

It appears by the Papers that though they have registered 
the Stump Act ki the Supreme Court, it is said to be a dead letter, 
entirely vitiated by Government exempting themsches from its 
operation. What a triumt)h this for the folks in Calcutta ! and how 
degrading to the Government, that their collects c wisdom is m- 
sutlicicut for the legislation of the country ! Rut it is only on a par 
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with the imbecility we have so long witnessed. Government carried 
it with a high hand, and even debarred the inhabitants from the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, and after all this exercise of 
arbitrary authority, what a pretty hgure they cut ! I conclude you 
will see the whole proceeding in the papers from Calcutta. 

I sent you a letter on the subject of the Barrackpore mutiny at 
the time it took place j I was, just before it hapj)ened, in company 
with a Madras otiicer, and we were speaking on the subject of the 
Barrackjjore troops being ordered to the eastward ; and 1 then de- 
clared it to be my firm conviction, that when ordered they would 
fail the Government. I fear that you will never get at the real 
proceedings of the Court of ln(|uiry (ui that occasion, for so much 
truth came out, that they ordered General Dick to expunge part of 
the proceedings, and, on his refusal, 1 hear, (but cannot exactly 
vouch for the fact,) threatened to prevent his coming on the stall’. 
It was reported amongst us, that Colonel tStev^nson, the Quarter- 
Mabter-Geueral, w^as ordered to be displaced by the Court of Di- 
rectors, for the advice he had given to JSir Edward Bagct on Ihc 
occasion, Sir Edward ha\ ing declared, that, ignorant as he was of 
the nature of the Nati\'e arni), he depended upon Ids staff for advice 
in the massacre. The stall’, indeed, were tli(‘ jiersons to blame in 
that shameful allair, but not Colonel Stevenson. It was not to be 
expected that two strangers in thecounlry, tlietJovernor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, should possess much knowledge to direct 
them on any occasion 1 ) 0 } ond the ordinary routine of their duty. 
The persons really to blame, and who ought to have been visited 
with the utmost displeasure of Government and the (’oiirtof Direi'- 
tors, were Colonel Casement, the Military Secretary to Govenment, 
whose duty it was to ])oint out toGo\ ernment the jiropriety of grant- 
ing to the troops the indulgc'nces and advantages iin ariably granted to 
them on extraordinary occasions of this nature, and Colonel Nicoll, 
the Adjutant-General, wlui had in his jiocket a rejiort on the state 
of mutiny the troo|)S were in, yet never laid this report before the 
Commander-in-Chief. Tliere is but one motive to which Colonel 
Casement’s conduct can be attributed, that of saving so much money 
to his employers, that .some of it might eventually reach his own 
pocket, in the shape of a gratuity or pension for the service. He 
lias created universal disgust throughout the army by his total 
abandonment of their just interests j and certain I am, that no jialtry 
saving he has accompli.shed can counterbalance the injurious elfects 
of the shaken eonlidence and attachment of this army. With re- 
gard to Colonel Nicoll’s conduct, I can see no possible excuse for 
such a shameful dereliction of duty. The argument made use of, 
or reason assigned, in Lord Amherst’s expose, for not commenting 
on the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, viz. ‘ out of delicacy to 
JSir Edward Tagct, who must have passed a censure upon himself/ 
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is not only absurd, but dangerous in the extreme ; by this reasoning, 
slioiild a Commandcr-in-chicf drive this army to mutiny and open 
hostility to Government, (and from the ignorant and bigoted 
nicn who are sent to command it, such a case is by no means im- 
possible,) he is not to be blamed, because, being a member of Coun- 
cil, it would be indelicate ! Shame upon such ignorant absurdity. 
Let the displeasure of the Court of Directors and the public inte- 
rested in the prosperity of this country, fall upon the head of the 
man who could so entirely abandon their interests, as to send such 
imbecility to govern this vast em[hre. 

An overland despatch is said to have arrived, giving intelligence 
that Sir J. Malcolm is coming round to arrange a mission to Tersia, 
and a Central Government for India; of what service we can be to 
Tcisia, I cannot understand, unless we send her -lO.otX) or 50, (KK) 
men, and I doubt if she could or would })ay for them ; it would be 
rather a wild speculation, and would involve us in this country in 
dilliculties little foreseen. 

Y(ni may rest assured that the sentiments and feelings I have 
expressed are those of the army at large, if not of every individual 
ollicer in it ; but they have indeed become jaditical cowards, and 
vliat can be expected from men thus abandoning their own cause, 
when called upon for extraordinary exertion in that of their 
masters. 

A\ hat an unfortunate distinction his Majesty has bestowed U|)on 
Lord Amherst; the very mention of Arracan ought to (-over hini 
with shame ; for supporters to his arms, h(‘ should have the ghosts ot 
the unfortunate wretches sacriliced there, rising from their graves, 
and with this motto : ' Dcrivatur e nobis.’ 

A\"e have just had another pr(X»l ot theAveakness of this (lovern- 
incnt, in the suppression of one of the Papers, for publishing some- 
thing olTcnsive to Government; when will thew Imirnthat nu-se arbi- 
trary measures reflect upon themselves, by loudly jiroclaiming that 
their acts will not bear jiublic di‘'’cussjoii ; they must know, as W’ell 
as every child in the country, that there are not live resp(xtable 
Natives in Calcutta who can understand a newspa[)er discussion, 
and notone of any description who would trouble himself with jio- 
lities ; therefore, as far as the Natives are concerned, they are per- 
feetly harmless and insignificant. The freedom of the press is tin; 
host security of an upright government ; it is only a govcrnim'ut 
conscious of, and wilful in, errors, that should shrink from discus- 
sion of its measures. 
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Character of Sib Thomas Munro, by a Correspondent 
ON THE Coast. 

Authentic intcllit>;encc has this moment arrived, of the dealh of 
Sir. 'r. INIunro, near (Jooty, in the end of June, by cholera, after an 
illness of only siv hours. W'hich of the obsciirorian vironmi m 
council succeeds to the temj)orary j;o\ eminent till Lushington sliall 
arrive here, we scarcely know. 1 lidieve it is Mr. Graiiiie ; but no 
particular cotiseipiences, political or administrative, are likely to 
arise from this e\ent, at least in tliis ( ounlry. At home it ina) 
alTord an o}>portunity, if tlu' Hoard of Control be so disposed, of 
getting rid of the execralile r^otwaree system of land revenue, 
which was a measure carried through originally by Munro’s jn-r* 
sonal credit and inllucnce, and supported in Indiaby his authority, wliuh 
he unsparingly used, to put down all o[»])osition to it on the part of the 
more enlightened servants of the Company. Under that system, 
the country was rach-remted to tin* utmost ; it intlictcd on the 
country, if not perpdual sterility, at least perjietual jioverty. Not 
a dozen iSatives <*ould be found, it is confidently believed, witii a 
lae of rupees, among the landholders of the vast region subjected to 
the grinding opi'ration of the svstem. Kvery thing was absorhed 
by the state, beyond the barest pittance'. All {iceumulation was 
nij)|)ed in the bud. 'I'he village communities with whom settle- 
ments were made, by a rc'linement of fiscal rajiacity, were nuule 
answerable each indiv idual for tin' deficiencies id' the other mem- 
bers. 'J'he assessuu'nts were pushed to the utmost, and constaiitlv 
lluetuating in their operation, 'riu' revenue ollicers were armed 
with the most extensive powers of ojipression, even to that ot in- 
tlicting corporal {uinishment on the defaulters or refractory. The 
constant measuring, estimating, and assessing of lands, crojis, \e., 
led to the em])loyment of swarms of subaltern agents, and to the 
unavoidable elfects, as Munro’s own WTitings often disclose, bribery 
corru])tion, intimidation, opjircssion, and double knavery. 'Iho 
whole machine was one of iiKjUisition and tyranny, in which the 
extraction of revenue (rent) was the one most predominating 
object of the rulers, and justice lield only the secondary place in 
the eyes of the (iovernment. 

It was a feature of Munro’s s\stem to mix up, in the same hands 
the powers of receiver, collector, and magistrate j and it need not 
be pointed out how incompatible with the general happiness w:b 
such an unnatural union. It remains to be seen, whether the in- 
fluence of INlunro’s name will have power enough to keep up a s)"* 
tern to which the bulk of the abler civil servants on the Coast, as 
well as in Bengal, are in their hearts strongly averse. 

Munro was a man of undoubted talent, but in every thought and 
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leaninp^ of his mind, essentially Oriental and despotic. To make a 
country like a regiment, wah his beau ulcal, and that of his scliool, 
Malcolm, Elphinstonc, and their followers . not that they de- 
liberately wished the misery of the Ts'ativcs ; on the contrary, they 
were more attached to them than to Kuropeaiis. After their o\vn 
jmre fashion, they wished to cmplo) theXatives in olliccs of some 
respectability, responsibility and small emolument ; but all (his was 
to be done Government and /b/ (io\ernment. Any thing like 
independence, or property not derived from the countenance and 
employments bestowed by the state, they hold in abhorrence, for 
the same reason that they abominate ( oloni/ation, or (be evistence 
of Europeans, not scr\ ants of (io\ eminent, in India. Pure but 
‘enlightened’ dcs^iotism is tlu'ir theory of pei tei lion ; a union of 
all powers, judicial, revenue, [lolitical and uuhtar\, in the hands of 
a set of chief c;a/)/o//es, each ruling ahsolnti'l) his little cuclv of 
territory 5 that is their hrai< tdcal of < io\ ernmcnt. 

Munro’s talents will be \ ery dilferi'ntly estimated by different 
parties. That he was a man of vigorous, active mind and disposi- 
tion, cannot be doubtc'd ; and his rise tromacadel to be a gov ernor, 
though ctlected in a great lueasiiri' bv a jxiihj, to cany through his 
forced revenue system, whn li no one else < ould be found hardy 
enough and strenuous enough to accomplish, is a strong prima 
proof that he was no common man. As a unlit. irv man, juThaps, 
ills talent was of a higher orih'r tlu‘ oppoitunilics had not oci'urred 
for tcstin^r this on a great scab', \v{ Ins opmaltons in the Deccan, 
at the head of a handful of h.ilt ariiu'd and half disciplined men, 
gave promise of no mean abihlv in llu' line of his own [irofession. 
llis habits were sim|)le, straight-forward, and .severe. He was 
eapalile of iiilinite hdioiir in ])ul)hc biisiiu ss, althougii his pctuluinl 
was far more for administiativ i* (hdails than for .my menial cen- 
tives of a higher order. His bodil) activity too w.as great, and his 
frecpient journeys into the interior, although m.iinl} actuated by the 
alisolute necessity of keeping uj) his aitilicial and vex.itious regi- 
men, by increasing inspection and urging torwardot his iiistrunu'nts, 
show that he never spared lumsell. Ills exertions in aid ot the 
Supreme Government, to push forward and eijuip his contingents 
for the Buruian war, were most piaise-worthy and elfectiial, and 
such as none but a milihir/f man ot talent at (he lii'ad ot a govern- 
ment wa.s likely to have carried into elfeit. I b' was impartial in 
the ordinary administration of liis goveinmeiit ; and his fav oiiritism, 
such as it was, was occasioned by the particular bias of his revenue- 
loving mind, the all overwhelming < onsideration with him. 'I'lu’s 
tact, however, made him at all times somewhat ot the ( hiet ot a 
j^erty ; and those who disliked hi^ measures, obtained little fivour 
or even justice, and made him obnoxious to many ycaloiis and 
honest men. His manners were any thing but populnr, but he did 
not want for address, and, on the whole, contrived to keep well with 
2 C 2 
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the chief military authorities, notwithstanding, all the jealousies 
natural to his situation as a junior officer, to those who were his 
subordinates in office, though at the head of the military force of 
the state. 

But such a man and such a mind are not of the first order, wlmt- 
ever his numerous parti/ans may say. He took no large, compre- 
hensive and grasping views of men and things. He was any thing 
but a political economist, a legislator, a philosopher. His minutes 
and despatches about the Press are the merest nonsense, addrosbcd to 
the vulgar fears of his interested em])loyers, affecting political alarms 
which even his mind was too enlarged really to dread ■, but adroitly 
chiming in with the prejudices of those he addressed, and keeping 
in the back ground the real causes of his fear and hatred of the 
press, common to all in authority, in iiarticular to all despots, and 
to the civil service of the Company; namely, their dread of indepen- 
dent strictures on bad measures, and exjiosure of local and pro\ in- 
cial abuses, and extortions and tyranny. His evidence before Par- 
liament, however, on the impending renewal of the charter in 18 Id, 
stamps the (piality and dimensions of his mind, or shows the inUi- 
ested features of his character, if we suppose him insincere. No- 
thing was ever more coinjdetcly falsified by events than his politi- 
cal prophecies on the evils of free trade, and resort of Europeans 
to India. They are worth, republishing with those of Malcolm and 
others his compeers, as gnages of their fitness and that of their 
school for civil employment. 


General Letter of News from Madras. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— A meeting took place on the ‘31 st ult., for taking into con- 
sideration steps for handing down to posterity the memory of Sir 
Thomas Munro. As is usual on such occasions, there were one or 
two fine speeches, extolling the character of the deceased ; after 
which, the proiiosition of a subscription for erecting a monument 
was announced. It was immediately entered into, and has been 
going on ever since. It .amounts at jiresent to upwards of .50,000 
rupees, and a consfderable deal more is yet cx})ectcd from the In- 
terior. It is truly ridiculous to see the subscription-list, as pub- 
lished in the ^ Government Gazette’ here. I know not how jmblic 
servants, at the heads of offices, can .allow it. Poor native writers, 
peons and tidies, all are called upon to subscribe, as, if they do not, 
they incur master’s disple.asure, or, in other words, they lose their 
situation. Tlie consequence is, that many a jioor wretch, who re- 
ceives 5 rupees a-month, gives 2^ from it towards the erecting of 
the Governor’s monument, for which he has his pride flattered by 
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seeing his name in print along 'with many other great fellows ; but 
it is at the expense of his family having only one meal of rice, in 
place of their usual two, for six weeks or two months after. 

The cholera made considerable ha\oc among the late (lovernor’s 
party before they returned to the Presidency, although they came 
direct from the place he died at. Captain iNI‘Leod, of the 43d re- 
giment, N. I., who commanded the escort, and iNIr. AVblmot of the 
civil service, with about bO native followers, fell victims to it. It 
has been remarked lierc, with what very inadeijuate medical at- 
tendants the late Governor generally travelled. 'J'hc only medical 
man in camj) with the late party was Assistant-JSnrgcon Pleming, 
attached to the 15ody-giiard j a young man who has been but a 
short time in India, coiisecpiently little practised in, or lU'ipiaintcd 
with, the local diseases. Surely, when a (iovernor goes on his 
tour into the interior, he ought to have jiroper medical olliccrs with 
him. There arc plenty of old surgeons at the Presidency, whose 
services could readily be commanded on such an occasion. 

JSjicaking of medical men, I may mention to you a sad blow 
they have recently experienced from the medical contract, 8i,c., being 
taken entirely from them, and jilaced in the hands of the Commis- 
sariat. It reduces the allowance of surgeons greatly. Ihe Surgeon 
of the General Hospital here used to draw 3()()() rupees monthly j he 
now luas about HiX) rupees. ^The Post-Ollicc estahlishmeiit here, 
and the department in general throughout the interior, has been 
greatly benctited by the exertions ot the gentleman under whose 
control it has been f(»r some few years ])ast j but still it is eajiable 
of many improvements, which, it is hoped, w'ill in time be adopted. 
There prevails a system in the Post-Olliees at all out-stations which 
is very unpopidar, and certainly ought to be discontinued j that is, 
the keeping of a register, in every ollice, ot all letters received lor 
disjiatch j lirst entering the name of the individual from whom any 
letter is received, then its address ^ there being no reeciviiig-boxcs 
here, as in lingland. This mode of ascertaining from whom every 
letter comes, is readily etfeeted. A writer is generally kept in the 
olhcc for this purpose : no letter is received until he has entered it. 
if ) our servant happen to carry a letter there when the writer is gone 
to his meals, or at liis devotions, he may be detained two or three 
hours. The letters arc generally numbered as received at the Post 
Office, and so entered in the register j and as^at all stations, ^e 
Post Ofiice is under the immediate cliargc of the commanding oth- 
cer, he has an opportunity of seeing with whom every one corre- 
sponds i and, in some instances, a very improper use is rnadc ot this 
power. I have known a commanding oflicer send to the 1 ost Ullice 
for the register of letters received for dispatch, to amuse Ins guests 
Jifter dinner by a view of the correspondence of their neighbours. 
^\’hile such a regulation exists, few will have the hardihood to send 
a letter addressed to you, as the writer would become a marked man, 
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and be given credit for a great deal more than he deserved^ if no- 
thing worse followed. 

I was amazed, and, I may add, amused, the other forenoon, when, 
in one of the oflices in Fort St. George, 1 heard a public Staff ofhrer, 
who holds a high oflicial situation there, attack in the most abusive 
strain a young European recruit, a writer in the department, for the 
awful crime of having a iS'umber of 'I'hc Oriental Herald’ on lih 
table. It seemed to alfect the worthy olbcer’s ^ ery keenest feelings 
and he denounced expulsion from ollice, and a train of other puni‘«h- 
mcnts, as the reward of any individual who, in future, dared to bring 
a slicet of the work into Ins Department. He characterized it as :i 
work that did mucli mischief, exposing; a great deal that had better 
remain hid, and tending to awaken ideas at home unfavourable to 
meritorious beings hei\-. Sin h allempis to suppress, materially tend 
to increase the (ireiilation of the Herald. ’I'lu* olliccr above alluded 
U) is himself an author, having a few vears since favoured the woi Id 
with a small volume, which, although disjilaviiig but little talent, h 
written in a gentlemanly tone, ,iiul with as much ndU’ction and com- 
bination as could rcasonalily be ('xpected from a Lieutenant of se- 
poys, which he was when he jmblished. 

There arose some vears ago a dispute between the Homan Cii- 
tholic priests, joined by some of (he piincipal members of the (lo( k 
here, and some of the lower (lass in llu* congregation. I jim not 
well enough ac(juainl('d with tlu* ( ircumstancc.s to cx])lain them 
minutely to you; however, they h'd to this, that the lower s^t 
withdrew, and by^ilt tluMiiselves a sm.ill diapcd in the Hatchery, a 
few of the leading men among them managing its affairs, and 
regularly paying the I’rie^'ts who came oce.isionally from tie* 
mother church to olhciatcx Matters went on very smoothly in 
this way for some lime, when the priests, ascertaining that fuiid^ 
were accumulating in the liaiuU «»f the managers of this newly 
erected chajiel, wisIuhI t(* take it under their charge : this tlic 
managers opposed, and justly said, ‘ It is true our finances are in 
u nourishing way at present ; our income is more than sulheieiit 
to pay you for your pious lalnmrs • but we must guard against 
worse times, and lay up what we can.’ The two parties kejit con- 
tending in this manner for some time, the holy men insisting on 
managing the secular as well as the .spiritual concerns of their fol- 
lowers; and at Icngfth they raised an action in the ^Supreme Court 
here, to compel the managers of the recently erected chapel to 
make over to them the full management of it. The managers 
being all men of a low class, and in indigent circumstances, con- 
sulted a M,r. De Mallo, a rich Homan ( atholic Portuguese gentle- 
man residing here, who had freijuently advised them in their former 
proecedings ; he considered their cause just, and recommended 
them to a Mr.’ Coates, an attorney of the Supreme Court here, who 
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agreed to defend the suit against the priests, but re(i\iircd an ad- 
vance of cash, lliis the managers were unalde to rai^^c : a house 
and garden, however, worth about .3()()() rupees, bcJongml to one 
of (heir families, and the title-deeds of this property were lodged in 
the hands of Mr. Coates, as security fc^r In's costs. 

The priests, however, delayed from one term to another bringing 
on the suit 5 and in the mean time a schism aro^e among the mi'iu- 
bors of the newly erected chapid, who, in order to bring all to a 
Hnal settlement, pro})o^ed referring tlie matter in dispute Ix'twecJi 
Iheiu and the priests to arl)itralion , this die priest^ agrivd to, and 
it was adjusted thus; (he managers of ilie diapel gavt* up their 
right of its management to the jirie-^ls, \\lio on tlnar part under- 
took to pay all the costs and law exiieuseMuenired b\ bodi j)arties : 
agreements and counter-agreements to tins ellVct were excbangial, 
and the matter seemed fnli\ s,>(ded. 'I'lu' mana'^eis earru'd the 
agreement and undertaking from tlie jirii'sts to j»ay all costs to 
llieir attorney, Mr. Coates. Ilis lull for jinjuiitnti to '(('f'{iiil the 
^iiit, was .''i.'JoO ru|)C(‘s, and the bill of Mr. Catrutbers, tin* .ittorney 
tor the jiriests, was 7,7b() rnpi'cs , m all l.t.tHK) rup<'i‘s. Mr. 

( nates, the attorney for the managers, for --ome cause or other 
known onl) to himself, put <'lf demanding the pa\ment of bis bill 
Iroin the priests, although he retained in his liands their under- 
taking to j)ay it, as well as the title-deeds of tin* house originally 
lodged with him, and raised an action in tin' Siipri'ine (Joiirt 
against the managers, (thri’e in niimiKa’,) for the amount of Ins bill 
ot costs, vi/. .b ) rupi'cs, lor which suin h<‘ oblaini'd a deeri'c 
against them, arrested and laid them in pusom when' they have 
now remained tor two \i‘ars, to the tot d imn onheir f.nmhes and 
jirospects. 

In addition to the loss of Sir 'I'homas Munro, the Madras army 
h.is sustained another sad shot k in the death ol Ln'iitenaiit-tadonel 
.1. Noble, (k li. of llu‘ Artilh‘r\, ih.ni whom .i moie /ealons and 
better soldier, gentleman and Chri''lun, the ( o.i^t \rmy never pos- 
sessed} he went to Kiigland in isit, and retnnii'd in the ship 
Roxburgli Castle, which sailed from Rortsmoulh m the beginning 
of April last, and re.iehed Madras road-, outlie 17th iilt. Capt.iin 
Noble, having died the evening prevjoii'. to the -.hiji’s ariival ln're, 
his remains were landed on tin- I7lh, and inleir<'<i with military 
honours in the evening. His death has Ix'en annonn< ed in general 
orders, as well as in the jmbhe paper-., in both of wliidi his merits 
have been duly ajtprecialed , in the former, his meritorious serviies 
were stated in honourable terms. 


A. C. 
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; Mr. Robert Cutlar Fercusson. 

{From the Bengal Ilarkaru of An gvst \ 7, 1827.) 

Aware rs we arc that Mr. Fer^^iisson stands pledg-cd to adveratr 
the rights of the Natives of this country, we liave looked througli (ho 
liles tliat hav^c reached us with some anxiety, in the liopc of diseo\or- 
ing that he had originated some motion on the .subject 3 but in \aiM. 
Tlic learned, or, as we sliould now say, the honourable gentleman, 
has not only not brought forward any motion connected witli India, 
but in the only one that has come before the House he has not 
spoken 3 we mean the question of the IJarrackporc jMutiny. Ili^ 
name is not once mentioned in the debate, and we cannot help le- 
garding this as an unfavourable omen as to tlie redemption of lliat 
pledge to which we have alluded. On the subject embraced by the 
motion, we shall not, for obvious reasons, offer any opinion, and wc 
can easily conceive, that Mr. Fergusson, without having in the mi- 
nutest degree .swerved from those princijiles which lie here so uni- 
formly and zealously advocated, may conscientiously differ in oj)i- 
nion from those who brouglit forward the motion as to the merits nf 
the case; but the motion was only for b/r/?/?;-?/— for the production 
of i)ai)ers whieli would liave conlirmed that view, if right, and de- 
tected its fallacy, if it were erroneous. Is INIr. Fergusson then be- 
come an advocate for stilling investigation ? AVe could fain hope not ; 
for if he can have brought hiimself to be hostile to inipiiry into sutli 
cases, there can little reliance on his aid in jiromoting the expo- 
sure of any abuses in the administration of India, however glariiig, 
even though the zeal of those who not only profess to be, but vvlui 
prove that they are, animated by a desire to aid in the advancement 
of this country, should leave him merely the task of supporting 
them with his eloquence and his vote. 

In all the debates that have lately reached us, we only find Mr. 
Fergusson speaking once, and that on the debate on Mr. yiiadwcH’s 
writ of right bill, 011 the motion for the second reading of it. Tlic 
object of the bill is an inijirovement and simplification of the coii- 
yeyance of real pro])erty. On this occasion, Mr. Fergusson paid a 
just tribute to the talents of Mr. Humphries, whose valuable work 
on the subject, though it proposes to fell down without mercy many 
a venerable remnant of tlm ‘ tcisdoni of our ancestors,' has never- 
theless received the approbation of some of those most prone to 
cherish and admire whatever may have antiquity to recommend it. 
The Quarterly Review in particular has bestowed on it the un- 
qualified meed of its praise, and its merits have been acknowledged 
by men of all parties in the state. INIr. Fergusson performed an 
act of justice in expressing his opinion, that the House and the 
country ‘ owed Mr. Humphries their warm approbation for his 
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very admirable suggestions, and the useful labours \vbicb he had 
bestowed on the subject.’ 

But is there nothing in the state of our law as applicable to India, 
that might have called for some ellbrt of the learned and honourable 
gentleman to obtain an alteration in it ? Can he have so soon for- 
gotten or become indifferent to tlie state of the law of debtor and 
creditor, our deprivation of juries in civil cases, of the liberty of the 
press, the liability of Europeans to transmission, kc. kc. ? But per- 
haps suflicient time has not }et elapsed to all’ord a test of the 
honourable member's devotion to our cause. The next session, 
however, will supply onej for if, on the discussion of the petition 
which is gone home, he do not speak out, and l)oldly too, he may 
indeed for ever after hold his peat e, for any direct interest the in- 
liabitants of British India can have in what he sa)s in the House 
or out of it. Nous twrrons ^ meanwhile we must confess our hoi)es, 
of liaving a very zealous advocate in the honourable member, are 
not very sanguine. Absence is said to cure lo\e — it should rather 
be called that test which distinguishes tlie evjinescent passion of 
the hour, from that which (piits us only Mith ‘ life’s jiarting breath.’ 
In the same manner it is the test, and not 1h(‘ destroyer, of the sin- 
cerity of men in other matters. It would be jircmalure to say, that 
Mr. Eergusson’s has not stood this test, for he is yi'l but entering 
on his political career in England. A\’e shall watch its jirogress, 
however, with no small anxiety. 


An Evknino in Bi:noai>. 

bv Jiisiioe IIi’.Bi u. 

Our task is done ! on (Janga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest, 

And, moored beneath the tamarind bough. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid tharcoal gleam 
The Aloslem’s savoury sujiper steams. 
While all apart, beneath the w'ood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simple food. 

Come walk with me the jungle tlirougli ; 
If yonder hunters told us true. 

Ear oflf, in desert dark and rude. 

The tiger holds his soUtude 5 
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Nor, (taught by recent harm to shun 
thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen. 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on ! no venom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun ! he loves to lie 
’Mid nature’s embers, parched and dry, 

Where, o’er some tower in ruin laid, 

The pcepul spreads its haunted shade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause ! behold us now 
lleneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 

Wliere, gemming oft that sacred glot)m, 

Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom j 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant Hower j 
Tlic'ceiba’s crimson ponij) dis^jlay’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade 3 
While o’er the brake so wild and fair, 

The bet€* waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings. 

Aloft tlie gorgeous peacock springs j 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod j 
Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood. 

But thought on England’s ‘ good green wood ?’ 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath’d a pray’r, (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought ! the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry 5 
And through the trees, yon falling ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
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Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. ; 
Before, beside us, and above. 

The lire-Hy lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring^ 
While to this tooler air eonfest. 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 

Still as wc })ass in softened hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, tlie drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and bri.ir, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And what is she whose li([uid strain 
Thrills through yon coi)se of sugar-cane > 

J know that .soul-entrancing swell ! 

•It is — it must be — IMiilomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower ujx)!! the breeze, — 
"j'he flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye : 

Yon lam[) that trembles on the .stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam j 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

But (di ! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness j 
And He, the bounteems Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of heaven !' 


Postscript. 

No intelligence of importance has reached England from Ben- 
gal, of a later date than August 30 ^ from Madras, Se|)tember 1 .5 j 
and from Bombay, October The communications up to this 
date, which have been addre.ssed to us from these places, will ^ 
found under their respective heads in the body of the work. Ihe 
Bengal papers are filled chiefly with the debates m the Supreme 
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Court on the subject of the Indian Stamp Act, to which subject we 
have already devoted a large portion of our space in this as well as 
in preceding N®hbers. 

We are in possession of the ofTicial judgments delivered by the 
respective Judges in Bengal, on registering the regulation, for which 
we may probably find room in our next ; if discussions on the 
same subject do not arise nearer home so as to supersede those 
in interest as well Jis in date. The otlie^; topics incidentally alluded 
to in the Indian papers are purely of local interest : so that our pri- 
vate correspondence, which w'e have given elsewhere, contains really 
all that is worth j)ublication in England ; for the community of 
which, it is becoming every day more and more important that our 
pages should be filled. 

The following paragraphs of General News are chiefly from let- 
ters received since our sheets were closed for the press ; 

The advices from Bombay state that hostilities with the Rajah of 
Kolahporc were inevitable j and a force was already preparing to 
march against him. 

Lord Combermcrc was to go on his tour of inspection in the 
cold weather, and to move, on the 1st of November, to Allahabad. 
Ills staff' were to accomjiany him. 

The Governor-General, Lord Amherst, was expected to return to 
Calcutta on the 1st of October, atul thought to find Iris successor 
there, though Lord William Bentinck is still at Plymouth. 

Mr. Stephens, the Agent to the Go\'en()r-(ieneral, at Lconee, on 
the banks of the Nerbuddah, was assassinated by two Mohamme- 
dans, on the l/th of August. 

The Post-Master General of Bengal, Mr. Colin Shakspeare, has 
been removed from that office, in conhe(|uence of neglect of duties, 
ascertained after an investigation ordered by Government, lie is 
still, however, permitted to retain his place of Sn])erintcndant of 
8hakspearian Bridges, on a very small salary, less than a fourth of 
that enjoyed by him as Post-Master General. His successor is not 
yet named. 

Sir Charles ATctcalfc is appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in succession to Mr. Harrington, who has gone 
to China on his way to England, and is supposed to carry with him 
but few of the regrets of those he has left behind, except perhaps 
those of his immediate relatives and dependents. He has not even 
received the customary koo-too, or address of the No-Public of 
Bengal, not even a farewell dinner ! though there is scarcely an 
instance on record of a member of Council having before left Ben- 
gal without these burlesque marks of approbation. 

We have received materials for a tolerably accurate character of 
some of the principal functionaries of (iovernment in India, and 
especially of those (putting the public stage, which we may proba- 
bly embody into form, for the entertainment, as well as instruction, 
of our readers, in our next. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOTNTMKNTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Angus, G.A.ssiht.Surg., to bo Surij:,.v.Piiinroso, ro.s., v. Rind, invalid. — C. Jiil) Id. 
Auriol, Lieut. -Col. rein, from 1st Enr. rej^t. to 21st N. 1. — C. July 7. 

Ackers, T. P., 1st Lieut. Artill.-, rein, from 1st comp. 2d bait, to 1st comp, .btli 
batt. — C. .Jidy t). 

Anderson, F., lisq., to be Assist, to the Princip.al Coll., and Assist. Magistrate in 
Malabar. — M. July 20. 

Jlurrouglis, L., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. fioiu 1th comp. 6th batt. to 2d comp. 6th 
batt. — C. July 0. 

Begbie, A.P., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. fiom Jlh comp, .'ith liatt. to 2d comp. 2d 
batt. — C. July 0. 

Birch, G. R., 2d l..ieut. Artill., rem. from 4th comp. 1th batt. to 2d conip.2d batt. — 
C. July 9 . 

Bell, T., Capt., 17th N. I. on fnil. to Europe for he.dth. — M. .Inly 21. 

Brookes, ^V., Conductor, to be i)ep.-Assisl. -Commissary of Oidnance, v. Claike, 
prom. — M. Julv Jl. 

Blenkinsop, \V. T., Rev., to be Mil. Chaplain at Vellore. — M. Aug. 7. 

Boardnian, R. E., Lieut. 7th N. 1., to be Adj. v. JIaiden, returned to Ihirope. — M. 
July 1.1. 

Bonham, C., Mr., to be .Superiidendant of Lands at .Singapore, — *Inne 21. 
Boileau, A. H. E., 2d Lieut. Engineers, to be 1st Lieut., v. Torbes, jirom. — C. 
July 1.1. 

Boileau, J. P., Maj. Artill., rem. from .‘><1 to 2d Bug llors(' Artill. — .Julyl). 
Bingley, T. P., Lst Lieut., rein, lioni 1st tioop 2d brig., to 1th tioo]> .hi bug. Ilorso 
Aitill. — C. July!). 

Bcdingfield, R. (L, 1st Lieut. Artill., lem. from 1st romji. .'ith batt. to 2d comp, 
2d batt. — C. July !). 

Baker, O., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. fioin 2d comp. 6th bait, to 7lh comp. 6th batt, 
— C. July ‘1. 

Bennett, S. W., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from Dlh comp. 6th batt. to 1st comp. 1st 
batt. — C. July 11. 

Brett, W. T., Sen., Capt. Artill. to be M.ijor, v, Morison, prom. — M. July 20. 
Brown, C., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Jciikin, dee.— C. y\ug. 11. 

Blair, T., Capt., Artil., on fui lough to Ihirope lor bealtb. — C. Aug. 17. 

Christian, II. II . Cadet of Cav , to be Cornet. — C. July 1.1. 

Coultbard, S., Capt Artil., rein, lioin .hi Comp, .hi B.itt. to Itb Comp. 2d. Ball. 
— C. J uly y. 

Campbell, A., 1st Lieut., rem. from 2d Comp. 2d Ball., to 2d Comp, .'itb Balt., 
Artil, 

Campbell, .L G., 2d Lieut. Artil., from 2d Comp. 2d Batt. to Jd. Comp. 4lh Batt. 
— C. July 1). 

Cockburn, H. D. W., 2d Lieut. Aitil., rem. from 4tli Comp, .'kl Batt. to 2d Comp. 
4th Batt. — C. July 9 . 

Clarke^ S,, Dep.-Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance, v. Gibson, prom., and to be al- 
taclled to the Arsenal of Fort St. George. — M. July JL 
Colebrooke, J. W., Lieut. 4Jd N. L, to be Ouin'»-Mas., Inlerp., and Paymas., v. 
Campbell. — M. July 13. 

Cluttermick, E., Lieut., 3Hth N. I., to be Quart.- Mas., Interp. and Paymas., v. 
Gjvrraway, dec. — M. July 13. 

Coxe, W. B., Sen. Lieut., 43d N. L, to be Capt., v. M'Leod, dee — M. July 13. 
Cortland, P. A,, Lieut., 61tli N. I., to Ijc Capt. by Brev. — C. Aug. 11. 

Cutton, F. C., Second Lieut. Engin., on furl, to Ncilgherry lulls lor health. — M. 
July 13. 

Carfrae, J., Lieut.-Col. 3Gth N. I., to be Milit. Sec. to the Governor.— M. July 13 
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Cotton, F. C., Lieut, of the Engin., to be Assist, to the Super. Engin. in Malabar 
and Canara. — M. July 31. 

Campbell, R. C., Capt. 42d N. I., on furl to St. Thomas’s Mount for health.— 

M. July 4. 

Cathcart, R., Esq., to be Assist, to the principal Collec, and Assist. Magis. in 
Tanjore. — M. July 20. 

Cadogan, E., Sen. Capt. 33d N. I., to be Major, v. Drewe, invalid. — M. July 10. 
Campbell, J., Sen. Lieut. .33d N. 1., to be Capt., v. Cadogan, jjrom. — M. July 10. 
Chester, G., Mr., Veterinary Siirg., posted to Ist Light Cav. — M. July 10. 
Dickson, Lieut. Engin., to be Executive of the Purneah Division, v. Saunders. 
— C. Aug. 17.^ 

Doveton, H., Lieut., 4tb N. I., to be perm. Sub. Assist. Commissary Department. 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Deacon, C., Lieut.- Col. Commander, (C. B.) to be entitled to off-reckoning, 
half a share, v. Munro deceased. — M. July 13. 

Dyce, A. B., Senior-Lieut. 4th N. 1., to be Capt. v. Hall deceased — M. July 20. 
Dashwood, F., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut, v. Ackers resigned, v. Wakefield 
deceased. — C. July 13. 

Dickson, R. C., Capt. Artill., rein, from 3d Comp. 4th. Batt., to 4th Comp. 3J 
Batt. — C. July ‘J. 

Dcbrett, J. E., 1st Capt. Artill., rem. from 4th Comp. 5th Batt., to 12th Comp. 
Cth Batt.— C. July 0. 

Day, E. F., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 2d Batt., to Ist Comp. 5th 
Batt.— C. July 0. 

Dirksz, Mr. P. S., to be Assist, to Master Attend at Madras. — July 13. 

Douglas, A., Lieut. Engin., to be Assist to the .Superintend. Engin., at Jaulnah. 
Ebhart, B. W., L^ut., 10th N. 1., to be permanent Sub. Assist. Commissaiy 
Department. — C. Aug. 17. 

Egerton, C. C., Assist.-Surg. Oculist, appointed to the Lower Orphan School. 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Eglan, Mr. \yy to be Master Attend, at Caling.apatam. — M. July 13. 

Elphinstone, (J., Senior Major 20th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col., and posted to 25th 

N. I. V. M‘Lcod prom.— M. July 13. 

Forbes, W. N., 1st Lieut. Engin. to Capt., v. Baton, dec. — C. July 13. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C.,2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Com. 2d llatt., to 4th Comp. 
5th Batt.— C. July 0. 

Fitzgerald, A., 2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from ,3d Comp. 4th Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th 
Batt.— C. July 0. 

Fearon, P., Major, 6th N. 1., on furlough to the Cape, eventually to Europe, for 
health. — B. July 16. 

Grote, Fred,, Lieut. Aitil., to be Super, Aid-de-Camp on the Gov.-Gen. personal 
Staff.— C. July 22.^ 

Gerard, A., Capt., 27th N. I., placed at disposal of the Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
— C. August 17. 

Goldingham, Lieut., Madras Artil., to be acting Executive Officer at Singapore, 
on the departure of Lieut. Jackson. — June 21. 

Gowan, E. 1’., Capt., Artil., rem. fiom 5th Comp. 6th Batt., to 4th Comp. 5th 
Batt.— C, July y. 

Gahagan, T., Estj , to be Deputy Collector of Sea Customs at Madras. — July 13. 
Gascoigne, E. J., Esq., to he Master AtUmdant at Madras. — July 13. 

Graeme, G. K., Rev., to be Junior Military Chapalin at Bangalore. — M. Aug. 17. 
Gibson, G., Assist.-Coinmiss. of Ordnance, to be Dep. Commis. of Ordnance at 
Vellore, v. Hosmer. — M, July 31. 

Glyan, J. E., Sen. Ens., 4th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Dye, prom.— M. July20i 
Henderson, R., Lieut, of Engin,, tO^he Assist, to the Superintend. Engin. at 
Nagpore. — M. July 31, 

Hooper, G. S., Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Principal Collec. and AssisL-Mag. 

. - in Canara. — M. Aug. 7. 

Henderson, Benj., Surgeon, to be Resident Surgeon at Smgapore.— ^une 21. 
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Hay, H. Lieut, 2d Light Cav., to be Capt of a troop, v. Lambie, retired.— C. 
July 13. 

Hutbwaite, E., Capt. Artill., rem. from 2d comp, 3d batt. to 8tU comp. 6th batt. 
— C. July 9. 

Humfreys, H., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 6th batt. to 1st comp. 2d 
batt. — C. July 9. 

Hodgson, W. E. J., 2d Lieut., rem. from 1st troop 2d brig, to 4th troop 3d brig, 
horse-artill. — July 9. 

Hosmer, C., Capt., Dep. Cominiss. of Ordnance at Vellore, rem. to Cannauorc, 
V. Brett, prom. — M. July .31. 

Hamilton, A., Col., (C.B.) j)f the 30th Foot, to command Trichinopoly. — M. 
July 31. 

Howington, T. L., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cavalry. — C. August 14. 

Inglis, H., Lieut., 2d Light Cav., permitleil to place his services at the disposal 
of the Resident at Hyderabad. — M. July 10. 

Jeffries, R., Major, 6th Light Cav., returned to his duty.— M. July 2.''>. 


Kennedy, C. P., Capt. Artill., rem. 3d comp, (ith halt, to 2d comp. .3d batt.— C. 
July 9. 

Kemp, R. R., 1st Lieut. Artil,, to be Capt. by Brevet. — C. vVugust 14. 

Lambert, R., Lieut., 16th N. I., to be Adj. to the Seringapalam Local Batt. v. 

Flyter, returned to l-hiropo. — M. July 20. 

Leith, James, Major- Gen., commanding the southern division of the armv, per- 
mitted to remain at the Presidency for three months for recovery of his health. 
— M. July 20. 

Lawrell, J. G., to be 2d Assist, to F.xport Wai chouse Keeper.— C. July ."i. 
Lawson, J.G., Cornet, 2d Light Cav., to be Lieut v. May, prom.— C. July 1.3. 
Larkins, G., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 9th comp, bth batt. to 4th comp. 1st 
batt. — C. July 9. . 

Lawford, E., Lieut, of Fug., to be Assist, to the Superinten. I'.ng. in the Centre 
Division, and in Mysore.— M. July .11. , - 

Lewin, M., Esq., to be Suli-Col. and Joint-Magis. in Tinevelly — M. Aug. 7. 
Lewin, F. M., Esq., to lie Kegis. to the Zillah Com t of Calii iit.— M. Aug. 7. 
Lushington, J. S., Lieul., 6lh Light Cav., on furlough to the Presidency.— M 

Lee,' W.*R., 1st Lieut. l.'Ul N. I., to be C.ipt. by Brevet.— C. August 14. 


Menzies, J., Assist.-Surg., to peiform Med. Duties of Salt Agency at Kcdgellce, 
v. Angus prom. — (J.Julyl.L 

Mowat,\L L., 1st Lieut. Artill., rein, from 6th comp. 6th batt., to 1st comp. 2d 
batt.— C. July 9. 

M’Gre^mr, G. H., 2d Lieut. Artill., from 10th comp. 6lb batt., to Ist corap. 

•bth batt.— C. July 9. , ^ 

Maw, N. C., Lieut., 11th N. I., on furl, to the Cape tor twelve month.s for hcaltli.— 

Mtmre, G. W., Lieut. .3d reg. or P. L. I., on furl, to the Presidency for health. — 

MarslmlL g!, Lieut., 17th N. I., on furl, to B.ingalme.— M. Aug. 1. 

M’Nair, J. C., Lieut., 1st Brig. Horse Artill. to be Adj., v. Sheritf, prom.— M. 

Marshall! H., Lieut., .3.3d N. 1 , to be Qiiar. Mas. Interp. and Paym., v. M’Leilan, 

M?^’od,'^.,*^'slra.^Lieut.-Col , (C.B.,) to be Lieiit.-Col. Commandant, and postal 
to the 12tb N. I., v. Major-Gen. and Col. .Sir Thomas Mimro, Bart, and tt.. 

Mde^orth, A., Lieut.-Col., to Ik* entitled to off- reckoning, b'df a share, v. 

Munro, dec, — M. July 13. m 

Macartney, J. A., Sen. Ens. 38th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Garraway, dec. M. 

July 13. . A f 

Mansell, W., Surgeon, permitted to retire.— C. August 13. 
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Milnes, W., Lieut., 7th Light Cav., to be AiJ-dc-Camp to the Governor.— 

M. July 13. 

M’Lean, T., Major, 1st Eur. rcg., to be Honorary Aid-dc-Cami) to the Gover- 
nor. — M. July 1.3. 

Morrison, W., Sen. Major, (C. B.,) Artillery, to be Licut.-Col. v. Noble, dec.— 
M. July 13. 

M’Donncl, G. G., Lieut., 2;th N. I. on furl., to the Ncilglicrry Hills, for health. 
— M. July 11. 

Moncrieffe.J., sen. Capt. 20th N. I. to be Maj., v. Elphinstone, prom.— M. July 1.3. 
Mellor, J. sen., Lieut. 20th N. I,, to be C.ipt. vice Moncricife prom. — M. July 1.3. 

Ncave, W. A., Esq., to he Head-Assist, to Collect, and Magistrate of Chingle- 
put. — M. July 1.3. 

Norfor, R. W., E.sq., to be Deputy-Master Attend., and Boat-Master at Madras, 
—July 1.3. 

Noble, James, Capt., Assist.-Commiss. Gen., on furl, to the Presidency.— M. 
July 13. 

Napier, J., Major, 30th N. 1., to be Priv.ate Secictary to the Governor.— M. 
July 1.3. 

Norris, J., Rurg., to be Staff .Surg. at Janlnah, v. Haine.s.— Af. July 20. 
Newmarth, Henry, Assist.-Surg., on furl to Europe for health.— C. Aug. fl. 
Nishet, James, Mr., to practise as a Surgeon, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
— C. Aug. 13. 

Oliphant, Ki, Capt. Artill, rem. from 1.3th Comp. Oth Batt. to 2d Comp. 2d Batt.— 
C. July 9. 

Onslow, A. P , E.sq., to he Head Assi.st. to the Piincip.il Collcc. and Assist. Mag. 
in Coimbatore. — M. Aug, 7. 

Pew, P. L., Capt. Artill., rem. from Ith Comp. 3d. Batt. to .3d Comp. 3d Batt.— 
C. July!). 

Purton, J., Capt., Superintend. Eng. in the (Vntre Di\ is., to act in Mysoor, in the 
absence of Lieut. Nugent, on furlough.— M July .11. 

Patrickson, G., Lieut. Eng , to be Assist, to the Super Eng. in the Southern l)i\*. 
— M. July .U. 

Paternoster, J., Esq., to be Registrar to the Xillah Court of Salem.— M. Aug. .3. 
Philliinore, C. Lieut , 2d, Light ( .iv., to he (Juart. Master, Interp. and Paymast. 
V. Inghs.— M. July 20, 

Page, H. E., Capt., Invalid Estab., on furl fo the Cape for he.dth.— C. Aug. 13. 
Rodher, J., Maj. Artill., retn. from 1st to ,hl Biig. Horse Aitill.— C. July 9. 

ReuI, C. S., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp, ,5th batt. to 3d comp, bth batt. 
— C. July 9. 

Robley, J. IL, Sen. Ens. 43d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Coxe, prom.— M. July 13. 

Symons, AV. J., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 1st batt. to Oth comp, (itli 
batt.- — C. July 9. 

Since, N. J., Lieut. .5th N. I., to be Fort Adj, at Ahmedmigger, v. Jamieson, 
proceeding to Europe. — R. July20. 

Sneyd, R M., Es<(., to be Prm incial Judge of (Jalle and Matura, v. Charles Scott, 
dec. — Ceylon, Aug. 4, 

Sackville, R, Col., ILst N. l.,on furl, to Eur, for health.— C. Aug. 13. 

Saunders, 1 ., 1st Lieut. ArtilB, to be Capt. by Brevet.- — C. Aug 14. 

Stewart, R., Capt., (list N. J., on furl, to Eur.— C. Aug. 17. 

Timbrell, T., Capt. Artil., rem. from Itli Comp. 2d Batt., to 3d Comp. 1st Batt. 
— C. July9. ^ 

Turton, J., 1st Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Comp. 5th Bat., to 3d Comp. 2d Bat. 
— C. July 9. 

Twemlow,G., 1st Lieut. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp. 2d Bat., to 6th Comp. 6th 
Bat. — C. July 9. 

Trower, J 2d Lieut., rem. from 4th Troop, 3d Brig., to 1st Troop, 2d Brig., 
Horse Artil.— C. J uly 9. 

Thonms,^E.^B^.^Esq., to be Assist, to Collector and Magistrate at Trinchinopoly. 



Births, M(iniU‘^rs, and Deaths. 




Twemlow, Geo., 1st Lieut., ArtilL, to be C.ipt. by Urevet — C. An:; I J. 

Turner, C. M., admitted Veter. Surg. — C'. Aui;. 17. 

Tinker, F. N. B., Lieut. 21t!i N. I., to be Line Adj. at Rajeote, ^ ioe Trowanl, 
prom. — B. July 10. ’ 

Templar, F. J., Esq., to bo Collector of Chilaw, and Pro\ incial Jiulne of Culponivn, 
lice R. M. Sneyd, Esq. — Ceylon, Aupr. 1. 

Tiilloch, G. A., Sen. Ens.jJ.kl N, I., to be Lumt vicot'ampbcll, iirom. — M .Inly 10. 
Ta)lor, H. G. A., Lieut. Col. IStli N. I., to be Town Major ol Tort .St. Ceor!;e — 
M. July 13. 

Underwood, AV. F , Esq , to be Head .Vssist. to the Collector and A.ssist. Ma;^ist. 
of Guntoor. — M. Aug. 17. 

Vniaii, R. J. 11., CJapt. IHth N. 1 , to bo Vssist. Adj. Gou. to the iMaypore Subsi- 
diary Forces, vice Hunter. — M. July l.i. 

M'oeding, Mr. Benj., to be an As.Mst.int to the Resident Councillor at Singapore. 
— June 21. 

IVoodburn, D., Surg., posted to 7lb N. 1., \ice Webb, app (bu Suig. at C'hunai. 
— C. July 7. 

lloodrootfe, G. 11., Capl. Artil , rein, tiom .!d Comp. 1st Hat., to .3d Comp, dtli 
Hat. — C. July 0. 

Wiiigens, C. H , Lst Lieut. Aitil , rem tiom Itli Troop, Ki Him., to 1 si Troop, 
2d Brig , Horse Artil — C July !> 

IMiiloford, J., 2(1 Lieut. Aitil. uuiioved tiom 12tli Comp ()th Halt, to yih Comp, 
bth Bat. — C. July !). 

Wish, Major, to command Artil in Saugor division — C .Inly d 
AVillmms, 11., l‘Nq , to be lie.td Assist to (ad. .ind ,M.ig ol S.dem. — M. -Inly 13. 
M .itson, T. S , M.ij of the yVi til. (<> be pi iiu ip.d Comiss oltbdn.inct in chaige 
of the Arsenal ot I'oit Si. (i'eoio,> _ M ,\nt; 

A\ .dkor, H., Lieut , 1 tth \. 1 , luilouub < \t(uided. - M Aug. 1 

Watson, 'r., Ca[it. 1th N 1 , to lie exlr.i \id-de-( '.imp to the Gov — M July 1.1. 

A\ 1 ight, G., Incut., 1 dill N I , to Vilil .is \dj , lu absence ol Uieut, Nicol.iy, on 
si( k i ertiticale — M -liilv 20 

W.ilker, Francis, Lieiit-Coi, SIh LmhI C,i\ , on fuil to Em ope — M. July 20. 

ll'oodbuni, David, Ml , (\l. D,) to In \ssisi Sup; C Vug d 

^oll.iml, R. S,, Sen. 1st laeut. .\ilil, to be ( ,ipt v. Hictt, |»roin --.M . -Inly 20. 

BIRTHS 

Alo.vander, the lady of .1. lines, ol .i son, .at Slnd.ipoie, August 0. 

Vinold, tlie lady ol M.ijoi (i , 2d C.iv , of .i d.iuglilci , at Malli.i, A'" I. 

Harnett, the lady ol Lieut,, 7th \ I., (d .i d.umhtei, Hotnbiv, .Ini) 11 
Hu no, the l.idy ot lleiii)', l''-s(|., ol ,i son, M.idi.is, \ueust(» 

Ciai ke, the l.idy ol M.ijoi, Ibtli Foot,ol .i son, ,it Si i und 'i.ib.id,.luly 21. 

Cliaiuier, the l.idy of 11 , I'sq , of .i d,iui;hlei, M.idr.is, Vu-rn-l 
( l.irko, the lady ol M.ijor, IStli Fool, id .i son, at Sei iiiidi i .ih.id, .Inly 21 
Cli.ise, tlie l.idy ot C.ipt , of a ^on, M.idr.is, ,lnl\ 2b. 

Delainain, the lady ot Lieut.- Cid. John, .‘iHtli N. I , id a sou, at Logboojjbat, in 
Keinauon, July 0. 

Fondclair, the l.idy of F. De, Esq , ot a son, .it I'ondu hei i \ , .Inly 2(i 
I'airhe-ad, the l.idy ot Lieut .1 A , Vdj , Moot. shed. ibad I'loviiu i.d H.iLt., ot ,i son, 
at Berhainjiore, .Viigust 1 1 

Goode, the l.ady ol the Rev Francis, ol a daucditei , ,it C.ih utt i, August 10. 

Hill, the lad)' of Cu]d Cliailes, !')4th Foot, of .i d.iughti i , at C.inn.inoie, August 2 
Hands, the l.idv of Ciqd F. \V , .iStli N. I,, of a son, ,it N.urpoie, July 2.1 
Hay, the lady of John, I'sq , Superintending Surgeon in the Ceded Distiu Is, of a 
son, at Bell.iry, August 12. 

Jolinstone, the l.idy of .VIcNander, I'sq., <d’ a son, M.idi.is, .Inly 20. 

Kerakoosc, the l.uly ot A., l'^s<|, of a dauglitei, Madras, Au'jriist (i. 

Liimsdeu, the l.idy of (.'.qit , Heim-il Hoise Vrlill , (d a son, at ('.nvnpoic, July >. 
Mallandine, tlu' lady of M.ajor, of a son, Singajiore, yVuLoist 10 
Dgilvy, the lady of Adam, lAq., (,iv Seiv.,of a son, at Kislm.i Jnir, H.mg.d, 
August 4. 

Roberts, the l.idy of Chailcs, Esq,, Civ^. Seiv, of a sun, at F.diaiii.inair. 
August 21. 

Oriental Herohl, Fnl lli 2 I) 



Births, Marriages, and Deaths^ 


m 

Span, the lady of 0. W., Esq., 53d Reg., of a son, at Bareilly, July 31. 

Taylor, the l^y of W. H., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Countalliim. — August 1 

Weston, the lady of Capt. C. T. O., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, July 26. 

Weguelin, the lady of G. C. Esq., of a son, at Dacca, August 14, 

MARRIAGES. 

Anson, Lieut, and Adj. Frederick, 18th N. I., third sonof Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Anson, K. C. B. M.P., to Miss Catherine Hunson, Bengal, July ‘2.5. 

Briggs, Lieut. James, Deputy Assist. Quart.-Mast.-Gen. Mysore Division, to 
Sophia, second daughter of the Rev, George Marshall, Rector of Donagli, 
Ireland Bagalore, Aug. 21. 

Carthew, Lieut, and ^uart.-Master 21st N, I., to Jemima Borland, youngest 
daughter of John Ewart, Esq., Bombay, July 16. 

Coucliman, Thomas, Esq., to Miss Eli/abeth Graham Roby, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. K. Roby, of the Navy, Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Gahan, Capt. George, of the brig Lady Munro, to ^Iis.s Georgians Eaton, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Charles Eaton, Master-Attendant of Corings, Madras, 
Aug. 4. 

Humphreys, S. J. Esq,, 5th Light Cav., to Miss F. L. Roeford, Trinchinopoly, 
July 24. 

Lufmore, R., Lieut., of 16th foot, to Mary Helen, youngest daughter of W. C. 
Gibson, Esq., at Galle, July 11. 

Montgomerie, Win. Esq., Assist. Surgeon, to Eli/.a, second daughter of A. Gra- 
ham, Esq., of Glasgow, Calcutta, August 1.3. 

McDonald, Lieut. Alexander, Adj. 1st Bombay Eur. reg., to Miss Matilda, fifth 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. J. Welsh, Commanding in the Dooab, at Belgaum, 
July. 

Tliomas, E. B., Esq., Civ. Ser\'., to Isabella Margaret, daughter of E. C. Green- 
way, Esq,, Civ. Serv., Bombay, July 12. 

DEATHS. 

Blaney, Charle.s, Esq., merchant and agent, aged 52, at Calcutta, July 22. 

Cunningham, J., Capt., late Commander of the ship son of Geneial 

Cunningham, Mad. Service, aged .36, at Calcutta, duly 16. 

Codrington, Louisa, wife of Lieut. R., 4Gtb regt. N. I., aged 18 years, at Secun- 
dembad, July 10. 

Cocke, A., Esq., Surgeon 67th N. 1., at Dinapore, July 12. 

Christy, Helen, daughter of the late M., Esq., aged 17, at Ramnad, July 14. 

De Fries, Adrian, Esq., aged 70, at I’ondichcrry, July 12. 

Gillet, Capt., W., (hmntiy Service, at Calcutta, lately. 

Garraway, Lieut. R., Ouart.-Mast. and Interp. .'58th N. I., at Bombay, July 8. 

Hall, Capt. H. S., 4th N. 1., and Acting Military Paymaster at the Presidency, 
Bombay, July 15. 

Lang, Eli/a Harriett, lady of Lieut. R. W., 37th regt., at Berhampore, July 12. 

Locke, Indiana Laura, the lady of Capt. Thomas, at Manantody, in Wynaud, 
us. 17. 

M‘Luckie, Capt, com. of the ship Cotmtess of Dunmore, Calcutta, July 18. 

Marshall, Capt John, II. M.’s. 48th Reg., Bombay, July 8. 

Macleod, Capt. A., near Ghooty, com. the late Hon. Gov’s escort, July 20th. 

Noble, Lieut.-Col, John, Madras Army, Bombay, July 16. 

Read, Lieut-Col., Deputy (Quarter Master Gen. of H. M.’s. Forces at the Pre- 
sidency, Madras, Aug. 21. 

Stewart, Poyntz, Esq., M.D. Assist-surg. Company’s scrvic^j, aged 28, Calcutta, 
July 16. 

Silver, T. G., sen. Ens. 20th N. I., to be Lieut v. Mellor, prom. — M. July 13. 

Secluna, Capt. Paul, of his H. M.’s 4th Ceylon regiment, Madras, Aug. 14. 

Thomson, Thomas, aged 23, at Calcutta, July 20. 

Wilmot, Arthur, Esq. Madras Civ Serv. at Anantpore, aged 22, Bombay, (iately.) 

Younge, Capt. Matthew, of the 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 4. 
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Data. 

1827. 
Pcc. €8 
Doc. 29 
Dee. 31 

1821. 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 25 


Date. 

1827. 
July 1 
July — 
July 17 
July 25 
July 2(5 
July 30 
July 30 
Aufi;. 2 

Au^r. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 2(} 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 1 


Date. 
1827. 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 2G 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 28 


SHIPPING INTELLIOENCli. 


.\UR1V.\LS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depar 

Date. 

1827. 

Dover 

Loader 

— 

Ceylon . . 

Ang. 2 

Cowes 

Two Urothcis. . 

Meek 

Batavia . . 

Sept, f) 

Falmouth . . 

Faith 

Delutte 

Australia 

Aug. 4 

Downs 

Borneo 

H.aviland . . 

Batavia .. 

Ang. 12 

Downs 

Sarah 

Mandeis .. 

Mauritius 

Sept. 14 

Hastings . . 

Meddlehurg . . 

Jonkei 

Batavia , . 

— 

Portsinouth 

(’oldstroani 

Stephens . . 

Bengal . . 

July 11 

Douns 

Hussaren 

(iil)son 

('ape 

Nov. 27 

Poitsniouth 

Albion 

Chambers . . 

Maui iliiis 

( )et. 9 

Downs 

Ca.sh.in(lra 

Rodger 

Beug.il .. 

July 2.5 

Cliannel 

^Voodtord 

( h.tpinan . . 

Bengal .. 

July .5 

Downs 

Vb'sper 

I lie . 

Bengal . . 

Ang, 13 

Downs 

Orjnthia 

Ki\(m 

•Singapoie 

Sept. 8 

Downs 

IjOkI Stiangford 

(Ji.iy 

Mauiitius 

Del. 17 

Downs 

Thomas Contts 

Chiistic .. 

— 

— 

Downs 

P'lnily 

Cragiever 

Dai ins 

Brier 

.South Seas 

■ 

Dai tmouth 

R.av 

Mauiilins 

Nov. 3 

Channel . . 

Blair 

Maniitins 

Oct. 16 

Dartmouth 

Mary Ann 

('ulhill 

Lima 

— 


ARRIVALS 1\ KASTF.RN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival 

Sliip’s Nilinc 

Commander 

Port of Depart. 

Now S. Wales. . 

Denmark Hill . . 

Foreman 

l.ondon 

V. D. Land . . 

Ilaivey 

Findl.iy 

J.«ondon 

Mailras 

Ko\l)urgh (^.istle 

Roheilson .. 

London 

New S. W.ales. . 

GuiKord 

.lohnson 

London 

Madras 

Ihotector 

Waugh 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

M,u<i ot Hastings 

Drake 

portsinouth 

Madias 

Sir lalwaul Paget 

Geaiy 

London 

China 

Alfred 

IVarson 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

I'Ji'/.ahetli 

Atheidon 

Liieipool 

Madras 

(ireciiiu 

Smith 

London 

Bengal 

Cron n 

Ibnd.ir 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

Princess Charlotte 

(iodhy 

l.ondon 

Singapore 

liitrcpiil 

Slniiian 

London 

M.idras 

George 

P^ulcher 

London 

Singapore 

Orjnthia 

Ri\on 

London 

Bengal 

( tspr.iy 

Margin 

Liverpool 

Beng.al 

Bei/oni 

Talbert 

London 

Madras 

Mineiia 

Pi ohyn 

London 

Madras 

Lady ICast 

J'A'ans 

London 

Mauritius 

Lord Strangford 

Greig 

London 

Mauritius 

Elua Jane 

Liddell 

London 

DEPARTURES FROM 

EUUOPK. 


Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name 

Commander 

Destination. 

Shields 

Dominic 

Hodgson 

St. Helena 

Downs 

Olive Brunch 

Anderson .. 

(’ape 

Downs 

Bolivar 

M‘ Donald .. 

Cape & Maur. 

Portsmouth , . 

Madras 

Beach 

Mad. & Deng. 
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Date. 

Port of Arrival 


Ship’s Name. 

Commander 


Port of Depart 

1827 

Dec. 28 

Cowes 


Jessie 

Winter 


Cajie 

Dec. 28 

Downs 


Reaper 

Rhind 


Singapore 

Dec. 29 

Liverpool 


Duncan Gibb 

Macintosh 


Bombay 

Dec. 29 

Liverpool 


Annandale 

Penn 


Bombay 

Deo. 30 

Liverpool 


Mary 

Dagnea 


Mauiitius 

Dec. 30 

Liverpool 


Arabian 

Willis 


Bengal ^ 

1828. 

Jan. 3 

Gravesend 


General Palmer . . 

Triiscott 


Madras 

Jan. 3 

Gravesend 


Dnnira 

Hamilton 


Bom. A China 

Jan. 

Liverpool 


Gallovidian 

Martin 


Bombay 

Jan. T) 

Gravesend 


General Harris , . 

Stanton 


Beiig.& China 

Jan. 

Gravesend 


Edinburgh 

Bax 


Bom. & China 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Medina 

Miller 


Bombay 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Recovery 

Paterson 


Bombay 

Jan. f) 

Downs 


Walsingham 

Banirche 


St. Helena 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


W illiam 

^'o^ng 


Mad. & Bella. 

Jan. .5 

Downs 


Julia 

Grant 


Alanritius 

Jan. 

Downs 


Margaretha 

Reid 


Batavia 

Jan. 5 

Liverpool 


Alexander 

Ugilvie 


Singapore 

Jan. C 

PorUsmoutli 


Numa 

Wadi> 


N. S. AValcs 

Jan. () 

Plymouth 


Stentor 

Tindell 


Ceylon 

Jan. 10 

Gr ave.se nd 


Claudiue 

Fliim 

, . 

Alad. cV Beng. 

Jan. 11 

Gravesend 


Ceres 

W.ii ren 


Ilombay 

Jan. 12 

Gravesend 


S\ mmetry 

Smith 


M.iiiiitms 

Jan. 16 

Liverpool 


Forth 

Ri)))ertson 


Alanritius 

Jun. 16 

Clyde 


Jane Haddow 

Hamilton 


Bengal 

Jan. 17 

Gruve.sond 


Wdn.i 

Til) t 


Cape 

Jan. 20 

Gruvc.send 


Providence 

Ford 


Mad. «S: Bong 

Jan. 21 

Gravesend 


Eli/.ahcth 

(ir;mt 


Bengal 

Jan. 22 

Downs 


Thomas Coults . . 

Christie 


Reiig (JicChin.i 

Jan. 22 

Downs 


Sir D.o id Scott . . 

M'T.iggait 


Reng. (Sc China 

Jan. 24 

Gravesend 


Charles Jameson 

Christie 


Cape 


(iKNKUAL List oii Passi«: N f.Kiis. 

PasslnoI'.KS lloMr UAltiJ’s, 

Ry the James Scoil, from Ral.ivui — tlaptain Rowe, lato of tlio ‘ John Bull.’ 

By the Angerona, from Beng.il . — Lieut. Johnson, H.M.’s 28lh and 
West. 

Byjhe Scpptitg, from Ceylon ; — Capt. Jackson, and Capt. Ilecton Rose, lalo 
of the Clpile\(/ale. 

By the from New Sontli Wales — Messrs. Hunt, Dangas, Coiy, and 

Cape; Mrs. Shannon, and two children ; and Miss llai^jh. 

By the C'vldilream, from Bengal and Madras . — Maj. Lynch, .'iOtli rcg. ; (nipt. 
Briscoe, 41st reg.; Lieuts. Layard and Foihes, 81)th reg. ; B.iylis, lion. Comp.’s 
Artil. ; Longwoith, Flytcr, Rohcrison, Kennedy, and Durant. Alad. Artil. ; .lohn 
Line, Es(i. ; Mr Marriott ; Master Framis (laity ; Alisses H. Gaity, Burton, and 
Laplumc; Mary MacMahon, seivant ; 41) invalids. 

By the Cassandra, from Bengal : — Mr. Evan AVilliams, Airs. Smitli, and two 
children. 

Passengers Outhards. 

By the from Liverpool to Calcutta. — Lieut.- (h)l. W. Clinton Bad- 

delcy, C.B. ; Mrs Baddcley, three Alisses, and Master B.iddeley ; Alisses llolds- 
worth, M. Holdaworth, Mansell, Vounger • Cadets II. C. Maddelcy, and J. C. 
Tulloch ; Alessrs. Holdsworth, Howarth, Harper, Beil, Alexander, Bates, and 
Healy, with servants. 



THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

No. LI. 


Paco 

1. Evils resulting to Great Britain from the Ea^t India Company’s 


Moncpoly 401 

2. Statue to the memory of the late Steplu'u Bahington 416 

3. Letter of Mr. Babington’i> Successor 417 

4. Woman’s Friendship 419 

5. Inquiry into the Right or Justice of the I’unishment of Death 421 

6. Kindred Minds 429 

7. Sir Edward East’s suggested Reforms in India 431 

8. Lines to R. J. W. M 439 

9. Travels in Italy. — No. I 411 

10. The Cen.sorship of the Press in India 417 

11. Nuina Pompilius and iCgeiia 457 

12. Journey from Madras to Bombay. — No. 8 4()0 

13. The Death-charge of Mahonnal 461 

14. Chinese Drama 467 
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Evils resulting to Great Britain from the East IndiA' 
Company’s Monopoly. 

Not a month now passes, in Mliioh the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, as a body, or that of some distinguished individuals who form a 
part of it, is not drawn to the consideration of our present system 
of ruling India j and to various proposals for making that country 
of more use, than it is at present, to (ireat Britain. ThivS is a con- 
vincing, and at the same time, a jilea'^iiig proof, that the approach 
of the period for discussing the great cpiestion of the Company’s 
Charter, is progressively attended with more general iiKpiiry into 
the policy of its renewal ; and, fortunately, nt(jituij is all that is ne- 
cessary to convince the nation at large of the imperative necessity 
for its abolition. 

As many of these publications may not find their way to India, 
we make it a part of our especial duty to search tliem out, and 
draw largely from their contents, in order to lay before our readers, 
in that distant country, the workings of the public mind at home, 
that they may judge from thence, what will be the interests roused 
in Great Britain against the continuance of East Indian monopoly, 
and judge for themselves as to the hojies of freedom from its at- 
tendant curse, — arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

The latest work we have seen of the description adverted to, is a 
Series of Letters, addressed by Dr. Elmore to the Earl of Darn- 
ley, professedly on the state of Ireland, and the benefits which might 
he reaped by that country from a free trade, and other measures of 
practical improvement ; but, indirectly, also embracing views resjiect- 
fag the opening of India to liriti^h settlers, which are founded oa 
justice, and which are now' becoming intelligible to all thinking men 
m the country. 

We pass over the letters which |^latc to Emigration, Absen- 
teeism, and Population, as connected with Ireland, to come at once 
h> that which relates to India, which we give in the author’s own 
Words : 

OmmlHetm, Fol 16. 2E 
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* * iThe present system of monopolies, restrictions, and bounties, is 
exeittplified, upon a tremendous scale, by that leviathan of destruc- 
ti6h, the Kast India Company’s Charter, the evils of whigh are 
most alarmingly great and oppressive on all the interests of the 
British nation. 

' ‘Under this charter, no English merchant can settle, or carry ou 
ahy trade in China, or any l‘'lands of the Indian Archipelago. No 
English ship can navigate the Indian Seas ; therefore, all the \ast 
and important carrying-trade between China, the Ihlands of the 
Archipehigo, and any other port of the commercial world, is thus 
absolutely forced into the hands of foreigners: for the Conijiany will 
not, nor ever did, engage in this trade. 'J'hey will not enter into it 
themselves, nor will they let any other Englishmen, although tlicy 
see foreigners enjoy full liberty, and they are fully aware that Ame- 
rican enterpri'^c has seized with avidity, and taken advatittige of, 
every opportunity to carry on this China and India trade ; and siuli 
have been the great and lucrative rc'^iilts, that some of the large^'t 
commercial fortunes ever made, liavi* been realized by the mer- 
chunts of the United ^^tates, engaged in tlie trade between China, 
Ilidia, the Indian Archipelago, and tlie ICuropean, American, and 
in short, with .ill the other ports of the Old and New World. For 
these valuable commercial advantages, tlie Americans tauntingly 
observe, tlicy are solely mdelited to the Ikilisli s) stem ot restiie- 
tion, wbieli keeps the English merchants and sbip-owmers eoin- 
pletely out of their way, and kindly prevents any commercial jea- 
lousy or competition. It is even absuid of an Englishman to talk 
of freedom, when, by that eliarter,his personal liberty is grossly and 
violently infringed upon. An J'inglislimau is the only man in the 
world who cannot land in India without a license from the 
India Company, and wdien he is tlierc under tlieir gracious leave, 
he may be arbitral ily sent out of the country on the shortest 
notice, to the destruction of any concerns in which he may have in- 
vested capital, and may be tlius ruined without trial or redress of 
any kind. Siuli was the tieatmcnt which that persevering, 
enlightened, and enteri>n.diig traveller, Mr. Buckingham, re- 
ceived.^ 'J'he (Ireat Alogul, or the Dey of Algiers, are royal 
tiger-likc despots ; but in India, an Englislimuu is subjected to that 

• We had at first struck out the expresvioiis licre used in tlic eext, but, 
on rceonsulcralioii, have suffered them to stand j first, heeauso, having ih> 
personal aef|uaintauce vvliaimer witli tlie author, he eaniiot he suspected 
of insincerity in thus expressing himself ; ami, secomlly, because ererv 
example of banishment from India, without trial, oui^ht to he repeated 
agaiu.and again, till the people of England are familiar with them from 
one end of the country to the other. One fact N worth many argUiiicnl«i 
in the work of eoiivietion; am#v\e shall not suffer tliis fact to he luirc- 
peated, from an affectation of delicacy as to the terms in which it iji 
stated, and which, being the author’s own, deserves as much to be re- 
tainfd unaltered, as any other part of his work. Ed, of the Oriental Herald, 
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mental torture, that festering agony of niiiul wliieh has no parallel, 
merely for having dared to difl'er in opinion on any abstract point 
of pblicy j for having exp:e‘'scd a liberal si*nfiinent, or for having 
urged the application of the connnon principles of justice, on the 
notice of^ the Honourable East India ( oinpanv’s serv ants. 

* Had sound principles been sullicienth elucidated, the people of 
England could not silentl) have jiei milted the sale of their right tp 
trade with their own colonies and t'hina, bv the g»)v eminent of thq 
day ; nor do 1 contemplate that aiiv statesman of this day will be 
found daring enough to recommend it'' lenewal. 

^ This awful monojjoly has been more destnietive of the trade, 
manufactures, and commerce of the limed Kingdom, than any 
other on the list ot its banetiil codt' of re-'fi idiom, and is now pro- 
ducing incalculable evil and mi''ery, bv preventing a more general 
employment ot the jK'ople , and, indeed, unless ver\ soon modilii'd 
or aholisbed, it must inevitably hung rum on this eiiijiire, from the. 
jicculiar eireumstanco of our having b(*come a nation of mannf.ic- 
tiirers, and conso(|ueiitly the mo't commeieial and povveitnl on the 
globe, W’hicli, 1 do strongly contend, agiienltiiral jiiirsnits alone 
could never have enabled tlie Ilritish Ishands to have achieved, and 
held that rank in the '‘Cale of nations, wiiieb lliey h.ive, liy the en- 
terprising commeieial spirit and iiidu‘'ti vot their jicojile, attained. 

‘ i'he occasional seasons of rlistri'ss which have visitinl the ma- 
nufacturing interest, may he ohjected to me ; and tin* jiresont 
fashionable cry, (hat the periodical want of woik which onr arti- 
sans have been doomed to siilb r, was eaiisi'd by ov (T-trading, 
and over-produetion, whieli bas been put down as the souiee of 
all the distress eonse(|uent on (he want of emplojmeni of our 
manufacturers. If (he real evil be ov er-prodtu tioii, the remedy 
would obviously be under-production, or to manufacture less , what 
then would result^ the immediate di^diarge of thousands from 
ein[)]oyTncnt ; thus increasing the <’vil In l.imciitahlc additions 
to tlic frightful number of our uiicmplovcd aitisaiis. J'lic true 
cause will be found in a want of additional consumers , and tlie ' 
true remedy must be found in free trade, and more e\tei)sivc 
commerce. And millions of (oiisnmcrs arc to be found, but, 
strange to .say, the English people, g<‘ncially, arc absolutely the 
only peo])lc who arc interdicted siipjilvuig (hem. ( iiina and the 
islands of the Indian Auhpiclago, containing a i)o[)ula(iou of , 
nearly three hundred millions, and liritisb India with a pojiulalion j 
of niiKty-six millions, present the most promising markets . 
in the world, for the disposal of our prodigious prodiK lions, which, - 
''ith the additional productions of every nnenpiloyed hand in Ire- 
land, aided by the best m leliinery, could not over sii])j>ly, provided ' 
our laws would permit us to take in t^ehangc things wliich would ^ 
make us profitable returns, and vvbicli arc the productions of these 
In proof, and to exemplify these opinions, 1 shall make -a 
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extracts from the Reports of the Committees of the Houses 
of Ijords and Commons, which sat to inquire into the means of 
extending and securing the foreign trade of the country.” These 
reports state : 

* To estimate fairly the preci&e amount of its increase, it must be ad- 
tnitted that its progress has i)cen such as to iinlieate, that neither a 
power to purchase, nor a disposition to use commoiiities of European 
manufacture,’ is wanting in the Natives of British India; whilst the 
minute knowledge of the wants and nishes of the inhabitants, ac(jinrcd 
by a direct intercourse with tins couutr^y, would naturally lead to a still 
further augmentation of our exports. The great increaseil consumption 
cannot he sufficiently accounted for by the demand of European rcsi- 
dents, the number of whom does not materially vary; and it appears to 
have been much the greatest, in articles calculated for the general use of 
the Natives. That of the cotton inannfaclurcs of this country alone, is 
stated, since the first opening of tlie trade, to have been augmented from 
four to five-fold. 

* The value of the merchandise exported from Great Britain to India, 
which amounted in the year 181o to 870,177^-, in the year 1819 increased 
to 3,062,741/. 

* It may be remarked, that altbougli the Native Governments of India 
have been generally suppoi^ed to be unfavourable, upon system, to foreign 
commerce, no recent instance of such di.sj)ositi()u has been adduced; 
the French, on the contrary, are stated to have been remarkahly suc- 
cessful in some recent attempts to open a commercial intercourse vvitti 
Cochin China; and the recent knowledge which has been acquired of 
the manners and habits of the inhabitants, in some of tlic islands, of the 
Malay race, leads to a innch more favourable opinion of their character 
and aptitude for civil and commercial intercourse, than was previously 
entertained. 

* On the one hand it is confidently stated, that the low rate of British 
freight, and other advantages possc'sed Ivy the Britisli merehantincii, 
would enable tl»e British free trad(-r to enter into an immediate and suc- 
cessful competition with those of otlier countries, and more particuUnly 
the United States, by whom tliese branches of comrncree have been 
carried on for some years past, with every uppouranee of progressive in- 
crease and prosperity; tivat, thus, a portion of l^iropc might be supplied 
with tea by the British trader; that the export of furs from Amerien, 
which now takes place even from the British territories in Amcricnii 
vessels, would be carried on by British sliipping ; and that, at all events, 
that portion of the Eastern trade, which is carried on by the export of 
British manufactures in American vessels, would fall into the hands of 
the British merchant, with greater opportunities of extending it, afforded 
by a more direct intercourse. 

‘ In the course of the last few years, the imports of the United States 
into China comparing an average of the years 1804-6, 1806-6, 1806-/. 
with an average of 1816-17, 1817-18, 1818-19, (being the last years of 
which the Committee have received an account) appear nearly to have 
doubled. It is alleged, that the principal part of tlicse imports consists 
of metalfe and other articles, which the mercliants in the United States 
httve a greater facility in procuring than those of other countries ; there 
can be no doubt, however, that articles of British manufacture are directly 
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exported to China from this country by Americans ; and it appears* 
from an account procured at the Custom House, that the declared value 
of those articles exported to countries, within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, in foreign vessels, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was, in the last year, to the amount of 178,358/. 

‘ It appears certain that the Trade with India, whether of import or 
export, has materially inorcased since 1814; and that the increase has 
been effected by the private merchants, while tlie trade of the Company 
has experienced a diminution. The House will tind it stated, in some 
part of the evidence, that the trade has been recently attended with loss; 
at the same time there is sufficient evidence, that the taste and demand 
for British manufactures, has been p^radually progressive since the open- 
ing of the trade, and that those manufactures have found their way to 
parts of India, and the neighbouring countries, which they had not been 
accustomed to reach. 

‘ Your Committee, before they proceed to consider how far the re- 
strictions, to which the Indian tni<le is still subjected, may have counter- 
acted the facilities granted by the acts, think it right to make an obser- 
vation, which, whether in considering this or any other branch of trade, 
ought never to be disregarded. 

* Whenever a question arises, to grant or withhold a nennission to 
carry on unrestricted trade, with whatever part of the wcrld, in whatever 
ships, and whatever commoditich, the burthen of the proof rests upon 
those who propose to withhold thepcriuishiou, or to impose the restriction. 
Restriction, as your Committee have ob.scrved in a former Report, 
being in itself an evil, requires, as well for its continuance as its ori- 
ginal imposition, a special jiolitical expediency to support it. 

* This is a primdple no less of Justice ami duty, than of commerce 
and policy. To show, therefore, that a measure from which, when pro- 
posed, great expectations of advantage were entertained, has not been 
followed by conse(|Ucnccs beneficial in proportion to the sanguine anti- 
cipation of them, ib not suflicient to autliorize an opinion, that the mea- 
sure ought not to have been adopted ; for that purpose it would I)c neces- 
sary to show, that positive and considerable evils have resulted from it. 

*The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly confined 
to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, orshi])j)ed by a circuitous 
voyage in England, Lisbon, and Cibraltar, has been considered as gene- 
rally unprofitable. The Americans are, therefore, well contented to avail 
themselves of a channel of remittance by which they can realize the 
prime cost and insurance of their investment; and Urc consecjucntly en- 
abled to undersell the Honourable (hnnpany, by the absence of those 
heavy charges which their invoices usually bear. 

* The great evil, however, which we arc led t(» anticipate from this 
encroachment, is, the (hulh-hlow which it inflicts upon the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the Company. It is not so much the amount a.s the un- 
certainty of that amount, which the very great fluctuation in American 
commerce renders incalculable, and which at once convert, s a trade, 
hitherto considered as regular and secure, into a most uncertain and dan- 
gerous speculation. 

‘ If, then, the American trade with China, no longer secondary and 
subordinate with that of the English Company, has indeed met it in suc- 
cessful rivalry, the wisdom as well as the equity of excluding British 
ubjects from the competition, becomes more and more questionable. 
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■. * The connexion between the China monopoly and the free trade to tlie 

‘ !Ea?tem islands and Cocbiii China, depejids chiefly upon the fact, of 
, '^hich there is abundant evidence, that the produce of these islaiuh, 
'' though very valuable, is not suitable to any Kiiropean market, or indeed 
' to any other extensive market than that of China. Although, therefore, 
. there appears to be among the Malays a considerable demand, capable of 
much extension, for British manufactures, (c.specially cotton gooag, iron, 
,nnd steel, copper and woollens,) no suHicicnt returns can be protured 
for these articles, otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, 
withaview to re-exportation to where the island produce maybe exchangid 
for, merchandize c.xportablc to Ihiropc, 'I’lie exportation, therefore, of 
’ our manufactures to tliL“'C islands is greatly imj)cde(l by the want of a 
' ‘return, which nothing hut a permission to seek it at Canton can insure. 

’ 'Another channel of commercial intercourse with China luu? been 
pointed out to your committee, which is not only laluahlo in itself, but 
important as illustrating the possibility of extending tlic demand of British 
manufactures in the Chinese proiince.s, if tliat elieap and plentiful supply 
can be provided, which can hardly be cxpcctc<l but from the enterprise 
of individuals. 

* It'appear.s that a trade of barter ha<l for many years been carried on 
between some merchants of INhtscow and a few individuals of Chinese 
Tartary. In 1800 , tlic two (lovernmcnls turiuMl their atlenlion to this 
traffic, and made it tlie subject of a kind of commereial treaty. Since 
1811, ti variety of British inannfactures have found their way to Kiateha, 
which is the seat of (his rising tralHe ; and in the last year, no inconn- 
derablc quantity of Briti.sh woollen cloths, camblets, silh handkerchief'., 
musUns, and IManclicstcr poods, iir companv with foreign Jhiropean pro- 
.ducc, were bartei’cd to Kiateha for te.is and other products of China 
It appears, liowever, that the dillienlt} of introdm'iiig British muiinfae- 
tures into China, through Russia, is inerea.sing ; a eiremnstanec which, 
coupled with the ciidenee which the partial .snceess of that circnitoiis 
trhffic affords, of the value of the provincial market of China, ought to 
Ijitimulate this country to every measure by which a more ready and direct 
Intercourse with that great empire may be a<*coinplished.’ 

I . / Still by bad laws we are deprived of the vast advantages to be 
derived from the China and India trade, because, forsooth, it may 
(affect the interests of the few’ — although they are the ri^h few, and 
,you, agriculturalists and manufacturers, arc the poor many ; ye shall 
suffer, ye millions ! It is your charter, say the interested, ignorant 
ituid liard-he.iirted advocates of the monopoly system ^ you must be 
miserable slave.s to support our antiquated and barbarous code of 
Uade, We have our charter ! and by its exclusive privileges we, tlie 
.fev,,may play the petty, yet mind-torturing tyrants — the plundering 
linpspots in distant regions, at the expense and impoverishment of 
of millions there, and also the infringement of the rights and 
^tyterests of millions here. 

' If the people, the producers of Ireland, England and Scotland, 
-are to be relieved, the East India Charter of monopoly must be de- 
atroyed, or at least never renewed. Theie inu.st be that which is 
natural and highly beneficial to both parties, a free interchange of 
the productions which the circuiostunces of each country and cli^ 
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tnatc enable the inhabitants to make, with tlie least possible’ disad- 
vantage, and ill the greatest abundance. Tims, for instance, the 
mild climate of these Islands, ^\ith the great natural advantages of 
coal and minerals, permit our people to be congregated in large fac- 
tories, where they can be aided by steam-engines and machinery ; 

, which also permits them to work m large foundries, exjiosed to die 
grejit heat of furnace'^ ; such employment the natural heat of the 
climate in India renders ({uite impos'.il)lo. The effect of these ad- 
ditional powers enables ns to make goods cheaper than hand-labour 
can do there j on the other side, the natural lit'at and soil of India 
are peculiarly suited to the productions of cotton, indigo, sugar,^ 
coffee, silks, and so forth , articles which we could not j>roducc at 
treble the expense, if at all; thus the /o/Za/u/ adx aiitages of 41II 
nations tend to mutual intenhange and iiiipro\ ement. NutliiOg 
has spread civilization more thin ti.ido ;ind coiumerce, hy exeking 
ingenuity and industry, aiul l>y directing, totlu* most benelicial and 
useful channels, the natural re-onnes of thtVei<nt countries, dif- 
fusing and increasing eiijovinent and happiness amongst mankind. 

* But the (rovernments of \arioiis (ountries ha\c seriously, l^y 
their monojiolics and rcstiidion^-, obsinicted that ficcilom of trad*' 
which alone can bo productive of gicat and grand results : they pre- 
vent one people from jiroliting by the unentions and discoveries of 
another, suppress enter[»rise, silently but surely dicstroy those 
they profess to encourage, force trade into circuitous and cxj)ensivc 
channels, and frcipicntly give advantages to foreigners over the 
peojile, wdiom, by such piejiostcrons policy, they alfccL to protect. 

* There is another highly important and benelicial moral end, ac- 
complished by a free and unrestricted commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations j it dilfuscs a love of jn'ace and good will among hll 
men, conveys knowledge, the arts and sciences to the most distant 
parts of the habilable globe, and hinds together in amity the most 
distant states, by the great bond of recijirocity and mutual interest j 
proving to all the communities of (he cartli, lhal their comforts lUid 
enjoyments are dependent ujion each oIIkt in a great measure ; tor, 
whatever may be the rcpieseiilalioiis ot wicki cl and interested men, 
turbulence at home, and war abio.id, are tlie greatest scourges which 
can be iiitlicted upon a people. 

'Much has been said, and it has been strongly contended for hy 
many well-meaning men — tliat it is more to the advantage of the 
people of any country to (on .ume the manufactures ot their ovvii 
nation, than the mannfactured products that arc imported from 
foreign states j but it should he recollected that it is not possible^ 
for us to consume any other thing, than the products ot our ovUi toi 
and industry. In order to obtain foreign articles, must we not ex- 
port some home-made articles to pay lor them ? J)o we procnfc 
the wines of France or Portugal, or teas ot ( liina, v/ithout paying 
for them? The people of those countries arc not so generous > or 
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prodigal aa to give them to us for nothing. How can, or do we pay 
for them, but by exporting some of our manufactured cottons, linens, 
woollens, hardware, and sofortli, cither directly to the French, Por- 
tuguese, and Chinese, or indirectly, by sending our goods to some 
Other country or people, from vvliom wc obtain gold, with which 
we pay them ? Is it not, therefore, most ev ident, that when we are 
drinking French wines, 8ic., &c., we arc really and substantially 
consuming, indirectly, the produce of our own land and labour, to- 
gether with tlic dilfcrence of value of the two things exported and 
imported ; for be it clearly understood, that all articles imported 
\nust bear a greater relative value here, tlian the thing exported ? 
On the principle that we never give one thing for another in ex- 
change, unless we want that which we rccei\e more than that which 
we give — for instance, if 1 give one guinea for a hat, I do so be- 
cause I want the hat more than the guini'a, and the same motive 
that induces me to take the hat, opeiates on the hatter, who wants 
the guinea more than he does the luit. 'I'lius a iiiutuiil interest is gra- 
tified j as it is with simple exchange, so it is in the immense com- 
mercial exchanges which take jdace every day, in all (piarters of the 
world ; for the peoj)le of any nation will not exchange the produce 
of their country for the produce of any other, unless they want the 
articles which they receive, more than the articles which they give 
for them in exchange. 

* It is clear to demonstration, that as nothing can be more selfish, 
so nothing is more absurdly foolish, than the tear of the progression 
of other nations in wealth. If we were allowed to find a free mart for 
our goods in France, surely it would be much better that a large 
portion of the French people should have wealth enough to buy 
them with, than that only a small portion shmild be so able. The 
interests and real glory of every jieople will l)c jiositively and mure 
permanently advanced, by their agreeing to enter, with the spirit of 
honourable and amicable riv.ilry, into the tiekl «)f commercial com- 
petition, than by futile attiaupts to obtain a useless pre-eminence, 
through the means of a bloody and devastating war, which is gene- 
rally pursued for the gain of a few, at the cost and destruction of 
millions. It is the interest of the consumers of every country, to 
purchase commodities at the cheapest, rather than at the dearest 
markets 5 and it is etpially their interest to abstain from manufac- 
turing, or growing any article, which can be imported at a less 
price than would be reijuired to produce it at home. For one of the 
great advantages of interchange between two countries consists in 
this, that it enables the people of each to obtain articles, for the 
making of which the one country has no national capabilities or ad- 
vantages, but which the other possesses. 

' It is, therefore, one of the most serious evils arising from our 
monopoly, bounty, and jirohibitive system of trade, that it prevents 
people using as much of many articles as they might be disposed to 
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do j for the enormous expenses of the system are borne by the con-* 
sumers. The merchant trading; to JSouth America would take 
sugars, the produce of the land and labour there, in exchange for 
the manufactured goods he takes from these countries, which it 
w'ould be the interest of the merchant to do, but for the heavy com* 
mercial restrictions of his own country, iin{)osing ten shillings a 
cwt. higher duty on it, than on W'est India grown sugar ; this pro- 
hibitive duty, of course, j)rcvcnts the merchants bringing South 
American sugar. Thus, two sets of coiiMuners are debarred using 
as much, or as many articles of enjojment as they may desire, from 
the circumstance of this one article, sugar, being placed, by the ad* 
ditional duty, above the means of the many to purchase. It is 
clear, if the duties were c({ual on all sugars, the competition of the 
sellers would render them so much cheaper, that ten, nay, a hundred 
times greater rpiantity would be sold and consumed, and of course, 
ten, or a hundred times more manufactured ariiclcs must be made 
and shipped, to pay for them in South America, where the people 
would be glad to receive than in exchange for sugar, and those 
things which they can produce : and ludess we do so, they cannot 
take those things which onr artisans ha\e made. 'J'he consequence 
is, commerce languishes from want of demand, which, of course, 
re-acts upon the producers in both countries, and catiscs the results 
which I have before alluded to, those periodical seasons of distress 
arising from want of consumers, or, in other worils, demand for 
the produce of our ojicrativc manufactures, and of the sugars, in- 
digo, &c. of ISoiith America. Such arc some of the eifects of mo- 
nopolies, bounties, and restrictions ; tlicsc, and these alone, arc the 
causes of the dreadful lluctuatioiis in trade. 

^ These arc alone the causes why it is not tlie interest of the 
English capitalist to go and form establishments for the employ- 
ment of the Irish jieoplc. 'J'hcse aic the remote causes of the im- 
mense numbers of the Irisli people coming over here, and driving 
the English labourers to be siqipoitcd b) tlic poor-iatcs ; and to the 
removal of them alone, can wch/ok fur national relief. I am fully 
convinced, that had the JOast India monopoly been rescinded, and 
an equalization of the duties on all foreign productions taken place 
five years ago, the enterprising spint of lOngland would have found 
demand for the work of every uiumploycd liaiid in Ireland, and 
then her increasing population would have been a certain source of 
wealth to the agricultural and every other interest in the country. 
In short, until she becomes a second Lancashire, and can supfiort 
six hundred people on the sijuare mile, instead of finding, as she 
now does, two hundred and twenty an insupjiortable burthen on the 
landed interest, which she may do by pursuing such measures, 
otherwise the interest of the jiresent owners must be completely 
destroyed.’ 

After reverting to other topics arising out of his main subject, 
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Ireland, and pursuing them through several interesting and well- 
Vfritten letters, all addressed to the noble Earl already named,* the 
atrthor closes the series by a summary of his views respecting the 
lileasurcs of relief for Ireland, which are worthy of being repeated 
at length. He says: / 

^ In summing up and concluding these letters, I shall ,cn- 
^P-Vbur to answer all the objections that I can conceive 16 
the propositions here made, and in doing this I shall' begin with 
those Lord Liverpool made to the dcjiutation from the south of 
Ireland, consisting of His Grace the Duke ot Devonshire, Lords 
Donoughmore, Cork, Shannon, Carbery, Riversdale, Lnnismofc, 
and many others of the great landed proprietors, whom I had the 
honour to attend in 18^25, for the ])iirpose of* laying befote his lord- ’ 
ship the state of distress of the unemployed ])oor of that part of 
the country, and to solicit tlie Government to adopt some of' the 
" expedients” here suggested. 

■ ' The one of a loan of money, to be invested in buildings and 
ihachinery, those immoveable parts of manufacturing establish- 
ments, was urged on his Lordshi[)’s attention on the principle, that 
it Was a belief in the want of security ot ])ropcrty in Ireland, that 
prevented individuals making such investments there, although 
irutny people might be disposed to invest moveable property in 
Ireland, which in case of disturbances, or threatened rebellion, they 
could easily withdraw ; but that few people were disposed to mahe 
shell permanent investments as buildings and machinery, which 
they could not withdraw. It was also urged that if insecurity 
property did exist, it must have arisen from bad legislation, which, ^ 
siiicc the government were not disjjoscdto do away with the cause, ^ 
th atnend its oficefs, the apprehension of insecurity on the mind oi 
capittiliks, the government were bound to grant a bonus, or in- 
fiiirtrtice, to encourage those who would not otlicrwise invest capital 
therh. ' , 

objections urged by his Lordship w'oiild have been i^Qund, : 
if apidjed to a sound .stiite of things j they were “ that loans wcra . 
eijepedients, and contrary to political economy, and that as such> it, 
was t|ie hel^imination of his Majesty’s IMinisters not to use them*’’. 1 
Tfjiat his Lordship hoped, “ capital would find its level, that jt,, 
Wpt^ld flow over from England so freely that a general employmept 
of tjbe pQ 0 [)le would be the result, and that there were no precedents, 
for any siieh advance of public money.” In answer it was allowed, 
that it was an exjicdient,” and that such expedients were alpne 
jtJWifi'cd by the necessity of the ease, that ncees^ty alone could jus- ^ 
tJfy the enormous expedient” of j)aying two millions a-year, to ^ 
stT^pefft' the military, constabulary and peace-prCvServing estabiish-^j 
df Ireland that it was an expedient for the goverriment 
feefl'thle''shirVin^ people there in 18^22, which was allowed td‘ have ^ 
bfl&^hia’ftLUjine of means to buy food, and not of food. Tta^ tlic^ 

tilL ^ ' » ' ■ 
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CBjagrntion plan 1$ an expedient/' and allowed to be tbe mosteit*' 
pensive one, that has been by any one suggested j that the object of . 
the .‘^ e?cpedient” now proposed would do away with the necessity of 
the last, and prevent the possibility of a recurrence of tbe first j 
that it, had these great advantages, it was the cheapest and least 
ohprous,‘and its plan as an expedient would, at least, be attended, 
with the employment of the people to a certain extent, ^ 

* In regard to. the olijection, “ The want of precedent,” his Lord- 
ship was referred to the bill, which, it was believed, had been! 
brought in by his Lordshij) himself, in 18l(> — 17 , to grunt the loaAl 
of pne piillion and a half of money, for the purpose of providing, 
employment for the unemployed poor of one Ihiglish county alone:* 
to the loan of one million to the black settlement of Sierra Leonie 
to the loan to the merchants under commercial embarrassments in 
England : a small one to the same class in Ireland : to the loan to’ 
aid the private iron works in Wales, 'igo these we may now add, 
ih^ Ipan or grant to employ, on public works, the very people whp, 
have been sent, and it is jirojiosed to send, to Canada. I assert^, 
that to allow capital to find its level, it must not be opposed by in-i. 
surmountable obstructions 5 that it is unjust, paradoxical, and uii-j 
sound legislation toimi)ose ob'^tructions to tlic free flow of capital,, 
and ttien to say, you sliall not u^c exjiedionts to get ov'cr there 
neither will we remove tliem. CihUt such circumstances, what is ^ 
it but the height of mockery and absurdity to say, let capital fmtjl. 
iks level. I now say, remove the great iiolitical cause which prt?-, 
vents the free flow’ and employment ot capital in Ireland— 
Penal Code. And remove the ohstiuclions to our linding deimthd,! 
Of consumers, for the productions of Iiish, English, and ^eptepf 
labour, wdio are to be tound in the East Indies, and all tlie countries ^ 
under the Tro})ics : allow us to take the only jKiyment the peoplp., 
of those countries have to give, wEieh would make us highly satis-,, 
factory and profitable returns for our exjiorted mamdactures ; and 
then Ireland will neither ask nor recjuirc the use of any loan or 
expedient} until then, as I have shown in the preceding letters, 
Englishmen will not lind it to their inU-re^it to invest capital in ' 
Ireland, even were tlie natural advantages thjit country posscssds^ 
much greater than they are. These means w'oiild rompletely 
supersede the necessity of emigration, and the necessity of sending 
out money to Canada to emi»loy the emigrants when they are ^ 
tlifere. ^ 1 

' Thp necessity oj5|a free trading intercourse with our own colo^, 
nies, ill the East Indies, was especially urged by the depuUtion qiR, 
his Ip’rdship, which could not be rejected because it w'as contrary tp. 
the principle of political economy, as it is in full accordance wUh, , 
the soundest doctrines of that science} but his I>ordships opjep,'^i 
tidhs were, that it was a subject of too much importance tor, 
sent consideration ^ that it would interfere with vested rights^ and 
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that, in a few years more, the charter of the East India Company’s 
monopoly would expire. It was answered, that as the first object 
of the deputation had been reftised on the ground of its being in- 
consistent with the doctrines of political economy, surely, when the 
application of the soundest doctrines of that science would indi- 
rectly obtain the object of employing the Irish people, for the sake 
of consistency it should not be refused, particularly as the first ex- 
periment of the just principles of free trade had been made on poor 
Ireland, by the taking off her bounties on linens, which was sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. Wliy, I will ask, was not the first 
experiment made on those who are so much better able to bear it, 
(he rich East and West Indians ? 

'It was also urged that it might be so arranged, that the vested 
rights of the few could be safely provided for, and that the origi- 
nal cause for granting the bounty on sugar, to the West Indians, 
had been done away, by glinting free trade in West Indian produce 
to their merchants 3 and it was further urged, that it was the magni- 
tude and importance of the cpiestion, on the happiness of so many 
millions of people in these countries, and of tens of millions in the 
East Indies, that rendered the consideration of the question so im- 
perative at present. It was then shown, what were likely to be 
the important and vast results of employing the people of Ireland, on 
the British treasury alone: that Ireland contains half the numerical 
amount of people that England, Scotland, and Wales do : that the 
latter are able to consume exciseable articles, and pay in direct 
taxes the amount of over fifty millions sterling, per annum j that 
the former should, under a sound state of things, be able to pay 
twenty-five millions, instead of which she cannot pay taxes enough 
to support the expenses of the government of Ireland. This does 
not arise from the want of desire in her people to enjoy and con- 
sume exciseable articles, but from their wimt of means to buy them. 
The Irish people have as great aptitude to consume wines, spirits, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, and all other things which are directly or indi- 
rectly taxed, as the English or Scotch people have. Raise them 
one or two grades higher in the scale of consumers, and inevitably 
the revenue will be augmented to an incalculable extent; it is 
therefore a consideration, as a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, for the due deliberation of Einanciers, 

' Lord Liverpool then said, that he did not expect such a strong 
case could have been made out, or he would have had with him 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Iluskisso^ and others of his 
Majesty’s ministers ; but that he should feel it his duty to consult 
them more fully on the subject, and communicate the result to his 
grace the Duke of Devonshire. His Lordship’s lamented illness 
took place soon after, and nothing was done for Ireland, although 
it had been clearly shown that much had been done for the people 
of England, under the pressure of circumstances, as well as for tl^e 
Bluek settlement of 3ierra Leone. 
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^ It may be objected that under the present state of embarras- 
ynent, when the administration is harassed and distressed by the 
alarming state of defalcation and dilapidation of the finances 
brought on the country, not by themselves, but by the policy of 
their most honourable, worthy, and enliglitened predecessors, for the 
last thirty years ; a policy which has entailed on generations yet 
unborn, incalculable, and, I fear, irreiiu'diable eviK : it may, 1 say, 
be objected, that the present is no time for doing any thing de- 
manding an expenditure of money, i>articularly as the benefit must 
be remote. I answer, 1 am asking for natmnal retrenchment, and 
for a revision of those laws which have long been an o[)probrium on 
the spirit of wisdom, which should direct human institutions gene- 
rally, and these realms in jiarticular. 

'J ask that the savings of those retrenchments be applied to the 
relief of a people who have long been the wretched \ictims of mis- 
rule, and towards whom the commiseration ot the civilised world is 
directed. A people on whom has been intlicted every scourge that 
the worst passions of man c'onid engender, lire, sword, spoliation, 
confiscation, thrice repeated jilague, pestilence, taminc ; and on 
whom the demoniacal spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism 
has been let loose, and under tlie mask of religion lias s])rcad divi- 
sion, discord, and murder throughout tlio land ! My object is to en- 
deavour to heal some, or all oftJiese, by eon^igniiig to the silence ot 
the tomb, all jiast heart-burnings ; and recommending that the ci- 
vilising bond of mutual interest may be aided, and set into imme- 
diate action, by a more enlightened and liimiam' policy j and, finally, 
that reparation be made for those A< ts of I’ariiament, which sup- 
pressed the rising manufacturing cnergu's of the Irish [)Oo[)lc, by 
setting them up in business again. 'I'liis may be contrary to the 
received notions of what lias bei'ii misnamed jiolilieal economy ; 
but all I know of the uses of goieriiors, is, that it is their duty to 
direct the means, [ilaccd at Iheir disposal, so that they may be pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible ipi.mlily ol good, to the greatest 
number of the people. If political economy will not do this, under 
the present social arrangements, J want it not, I want that which 
will, I care not what name it bears. However, some of the first 
political economists of the present day, Messrs. Say and Sismondi, 
have recommended the advance of capital, by the irciicb (jovern- 
ment, to encourage the silk trade, even recommending a tax for that 
exclusive purpose j and tlieir authority was especially urged by 
Colonel William INlpberly, in a luminous and jiowerful speei li, in 
advocacy of a motion he made in the House of Commons, fur aji 
advance of money, to employ the Irish peojile, a sjicccli rcjdcte with 
sound argument, and breathing philanthropy in every sentence; 
during which, this young member was rcjicatcilly cheered by the 
House, and was flatteringly and particularly culogii^cd by the late 
Mr. Canning on that occasion. 
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^ By some people it may be deemed that I have dwelt too much in 
these pages, on the ixskcurity question ; to them I answer, that 
it is my tirm conviction, from long knowledge of the people of Ire- 
land, that permanent peace, iranqmUity, or secnritij of property, am’* 
not reign in that country, until the remaining penal laws are erased 
from the statute book. 

'It may be also thought that I have laid too great stress on the 
Free Trade question. — JMy answer is, that if it be indispensable to 
employ some millions of people, which I hold it to be, and when 
I contemplate the immense (juantity of manufactured articles mil- 
lions are capable of producing, even in an hour, and carrying on the 
• contemplation to the produce of a day, a month, or of one year, I 
feel the necessity of most strongly pointing to the abrogation of 
those laws, which jircvent us at present from linding certain mar- 
kets for such enormous supplies, \\hich it was necessary for me to 
be quite sure could be found, otherwise my recommendation, of em- 
ploying the people on manufactures, might lairly lie considered as 
unsound. If the laws or restrictions of toreign countries prevented 
our trading with them, an insurmountable dilliculty might then be 
presented} but when our cnui legislation prevents our own jieople 
only, from trading with half the population of the world, too much 
cannot be said or written on the sidqcct, until the evil is remedied, 
particularly also when, i trust, 1 have m.ide tlic connection between 
this subject, and the employment of the [leople of Ireland, clear and 
unequivocal. 

' It may bo answered, that it is imiiossiblo to Interfere with the 
Fast India Company’s rights. 1'heir riglds I think might be ad- 
justed equitably, by giving the bondholders even a larger annuity 
than their bonds now produce them, until tlieir Charter expires } 
and if that will not be acceded to, for the present, while manufac- 
tories are establishing in Ireland, whiih could not probably be 
brought into extensive operation, before the expiration of that 
Charter, 1 would propose to let the sugars of our eastern colonics 
be placed under less severe })rohibitions, — take off ten or fifteen 
shillings a cwt., and then the) will make protitable returns to our 
merchants, who will lind it their interest to juiy for them in our 
manufactured goods, for which there would then be ample demand} 
and also let us relieve our shipping interest, by (qiening the carry- 
ing-trade of the India Seas, and let them compete with foreigners, 
in the honest spirit of rivalry, and redeem the character of our laws, 
from that preposterous i)olicy, which showed them to be framed to 
favour foreigners } for now they arc only acting against the interest 
of Englishmen, and render us the laughing-stock of those who are 
gaining so immensely by the continuance of such legislation. 

' ^ variety of plans for the relief of Ireland have been proposed, 
and^ among others a very interesting and benevolent one by Wil- 
liam Allen, that of dividing the land into very small portions, on 
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each of which a comfortable house is to be ljuilt. In this way he 
proves that Ireland could maintain, in a hii;h decree of comfort, 
millions more than its present population : as far m, tin-, plan can be 
applied to improve the condition of the cottierb, it will do i;'ood j but 
under present tenure'^, and a thousand other things, it would be a 
^vaste of good intentions to e\})ect that it could be applied to be- 
nclit the present millions, as speeddy as their miserable state 
requires. 

^Another jdanforthe employment of the people has been put for- 
ward, that of forming a sliij) canal t!i rough li eland, fiom Dublin to 
(ialway, of cutting lieland in half ! 'I his second edition of the ('astlc- 
reagh jdan ajipears to lia\e bec'u put forward without leferenee to 
the charges for its uno, which wouhl, c\en for (lie pm pose of keep- 
ing it in repair, neeessiiily be so high a^ to lender it uselest, ; as, 
from a calculation that has Ix'cn made by intelligi'iit men ot busi- 
ness, taking the a\ t 'rages at tlu* lowest rate of tonn.ige cli.uged on 
any canals — the bawling, poll ihaiges at both ends, and toll ton- 
nage for a shi[) only going otu e (brciugli it, (lu* whole would amount 
to more than a \essel (ouki |)os*ibl) allbid to ]»ay out ot any rate of 
freight now' to be obtained foi a \oyage to (he We^t Indii’s or else- 
where. The other sei lous olijci tion to it, as an employment for the 
people, is, that it is local ;iiid not a r('-jjrodiieli\(‘ mie j wlien the 
work is done, it is done with. ( omparativ el\ , it may beiu'lit a few 
thousand labourers on the liiu' it is to pass linongli ; but what will 
it benclit those in the South or Xoitli of that country ' 

^ My Lord, the plan I licu' luojiose of ielie\ ing llit' jieople of Ire- 
land, by finding rc-j)ioduc(i\ c in.miifielm ing employment for them, 
is neither new nor visionary , for its pnaelical cll('ets wi' have only 
to look at home, both in Ibiglaiid and S( otiaral, and eontemjilate the 
extensive and valuable n'sidts on all llu' gieat iiitei c'sls ot the em- 
pire, the agricultural, the trading, and tin* conmieiciul, to convinee 
us of the inealculabh' and impoitaiit advaiit.igcs to be derived from 
thus em])loying thejx'ople. d’liat the time has ariivcd, wlien some- 
thing must be s[K’edily done for Iiel.ind, I am ^.ili^fied, and that the 
first and best thing is to juir ue .i .‘oimd, libinal, jiut, and enlight- 
ened policy towards licr, in the full ‘'jjiiil ot legi'^lating lor the 
happiness of the nuuuj, and not merely lor Ih.it ot the Jew. That 
the measures lieri‘ advocated would wondeilully raise the rate of 
Wages of the majority of llie jieople ot Ireland, and that tlic increased 
value of their labour would c-nabh' them to become lar greater con- 
sumers of cxeiseable and all other aiUcles, by vvhicli the revenues of 
the Country would be increased some millions in a few y ears, I have 
uo doubt ) and I am satislied, that thus will be adiievcd a measure 
which the Kmigratioii Committee ‘'Cenied to imply was in(ii>j)enba- 
ble to the well-being of both countries, but to ac( oinjili'-b wbi( h they 
suggested no mode whatever, leaving a blank which only their ex- 
pensive expedient ” of emigration would not in the least lUl up or 
renifiily. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 1C. 1' 
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' Apd I must add, that it appears really strange that they should 
have wound up their labours, by recommending a remedy which 
would cost such an enormous sum of money, without even express- 
ing an opinion of the propriety of making an experiment on any 
plan proposed, as likely to raise the wages of labour in Ireland, 
and prevent the further reduction of wages in these parts of the 
empire. 

^ For myself, I own I am sanguine, excessively sanguine ; the 
measures here proposed would be successful, from the circnni- 
stances of success having attended such efforts in every country, 
where they have been tried. In Spain, Portugal, Poland, Ireland, 
in short, in all purely agricultural countries around us, poverty ex- 
ists in the greatest degree, both among the j)Coplc and their govern- 
ments j while, on the contrary, the commercial and manufacturing 
nations are much richer in comj)arison. Whether we view the 
ancient or the modern states, the Cartliaginians, the V^cnctians, tlie 
Putch Republics, or the last and most sj)lcndid instance, which 
Britain herself offers • or to refer more immediately at home, to 
the high poor-rates in the agricultural, and tlic low poor-rates in 
the manufacturing counties, we find improvement and education 
every where the result of manufacturing and commercial industry. 

* And, as a furlher confirmation, do we not sec our enlightened 
neighbours, the French, and the active enterprising Americans, ex- 
erting every nerve and sinew of their resources, to become manu- 
facturers, satisfied of the great national advantages to be derived 
jrom inannfaetories, trade, and commerce ’ Their example ought 
to induce us to stimulate all the energies of Ireland, otherwise those 
nations will run past us in the general career of the improvement 
and happiness of the pcojilc. 

‘ I conclude, my Lord, saying with Horace : — 

— Si (pud novisti rcctliis istis, 

Caiididus iiiiperli; si non, his uterc mecuiu.”’ 


Statue to the Memory of the late Stephen Badington. 

The beautiful statuerby Chantrey of the late Stephen Babington, 
Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, which many will remember as 
having been in the Exhibition last year, was safely shipped at 
Gravesend, on board the Company’s ship Abercrombie^ Robinson, 
on the KJth ult : — the Honourable Court of Directors having resolved 
to send it to India at the public expense. We understand, from 
good authority, that the celebrated artist considers it one of the hap- 
jnest efforts of his genius j and we may therefore congratulate the 
Presidency of Bombay on the possession of the finest specimen of 
sculpture which will have reached Asia in modern times. Au 
obelisk, ordered by the Native subscribers, to a monument over Mr- 
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Babington’s remains at Tannali, where he fell, is also placed on 
board the same vessel. 

If any circumstance could, in addition to the tribute which the 
European Society of Bombay has paid to Mr. Babington’s memory, 
mark the excellence of his private as well as public character, it is 
the affection which the Natives have, in this unusual manner, 
shown to their departed friend. 

Mr. Babington’s talents seem first to have been discovered and 
called forth by Sir John INTalcolm, wliom he accompanied on his 
mission to Persia, and by whom, while yet scarcely arrived at man- 
hood, he was left for some time in charge of the jiolitical agency at 
Bushire. Sir Evan Nepean, doubtless made ac(juainted with his 
superior abilities, immediately on landing as (Jovernor of Bombay, 
appointed him his private secretary j and he afterwards suc- 
cessively rose to the offices of Political Secretary to (iovernment, 
Zillah Judge, and lastly. Judge of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, the 
highest judicial appointment in India. But the most flattering, and 
at the same time tlie most arduous duty, it was reserved to the late 
Governor, ^Ir. Elphinstone, to select for him, by nominating Mr, 
Babington President of a CommitUe for revising the revenue and 
Judicial Code of Regulations of the Presidem-yof Bombay, which re- 
vision, it was understood, would be made applicable to the other Pre- 
sidencies 3 so that, at the early age of thirty-one, this distinguished 
individual was vested with the singular power of amending and pro- 
posing laws intended for the general government of our vast Indian 
empire. The accident, which deprived the public of the services of 
this gentleman, is too well known to need a detail at the present 
time. Its recital would only serve to ojien wounds yet scarcely 
healed. 

About one-third of the diflieult task, which was imposed on Mr. 
Babington, was completed at the time of his death ; and through the 
medium of the following statement, made by his successor in office, 
we are enabled to present to our readers the details of his labours. 


Letter op Mr. B.vnixc.TON’s Succe.ssor in the Committee. 

' Bombay, 21st June, 1823. 

I enclose a list of tbe drafts of Begulations prepared by the 
Committee, and forwarded to Government, while our esteemed 
friend was President. The first thirteen embrace the whole of the 
Civil branch of the Code ; the fourteenth belongs to the Revenue. 

This may be well said to be more than one-third of the whole 
task of re-modelling the Code, because, independently of the extent 
of the Civil branch, there are inserted in it at length various funoa- 
2 F 2 
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provisions applicable to other subjects, which, When once 
enacted, require merely to be cited in other places. 

There were also some drafts, but in an unfinished state, On the 
si^biect of Police, as follows : — On Village Police j on Diistrict 
Police j on Zillah J’olice ; on the Police of Sudder Stations. Corre- 
spondence, Lists of Queries, ^c., it would be in vain to attempt to 
estimate, tliough they add greatly, probably a fourth, to the duties 
of the Committee. 

It may be observed, that, of all productions. Regulations dretlie 
least sluAvy in displaying the (juantity of work done. As the ob- 
ject is to simplify and condense, the greater the pains bestowed, the 
shorter, within certain limits, the Regulation finally becomes. In 
framing a Regulation, twice as much, and often three times as 
much, as the Regulation in the end contains, may, probably, be 
estimated to have been written. — Vours, very truly, 

C N . 

List. 

A Regulation for constituting conits of justice and defining the 
powers and duties of tbe judges and ollicers thereof. 

A Regulation to facilitate the amicable adjustment of disputes of 
a civil nature, by moans of aibitrators. 

A Regulation for trying and deciding disputes regarding tbe boun- 
daries of villages, by means of a sjiecial commission, 

A Regulation prescribing the forms of jiroceeding in the courts of 
law in civil suits and ajipeals. 

A Regulation containing jirovisions as to courts of justice — their 
sittings, the mode of communicating with them, the mode of keep- 
ing the minutes of their proc.ecdings, the scaling, signing, and lan- 
guage of process, aiul granting cojiios of papers within records. 

A Regulation directing l)y what law the judgments of courts of 
justice are to be govcwied, and in what manner such law is to be 
ascertained. 

A Regulation for admitting persons to sue or defend, in suits or 
appeals, in forma paupens. 

A Regulation prescribing tlic rules by which titles to exemption 
from the paymeiu of revenue are acquired by grants and by pre- 
scription — the limitations in regard to actions of various descrip- 
tions — and a special limitation as to bonds granted under former 
Governments by cultivators. 

A Regulation for ascertaining the rate of interest, and fixing a 
limitation to the running thereof in certain cases ; and for prescribing 
rules as to tenders of jiayment, and the possession and rate of pro- 
perty mortgaged and jiledged. 

A Regulation lor levying a stamp <hity on certain law and other 
paj)ers, within the territories subordinate to the presidency of Bombay. 



Homans Friendship. 

A Regulation to provide for the formal recognition of heirs, exe- 
cutors, and administrators, and for the appointment of administrators 
a^d managers of property by the comt. 

A Regulation for establishing a register of deeds, obUgations, and 
other writings in each zillah througlioiit tlie territories subordinate to 
the Presidency of Rombay. 

A Regulation for the aj)poiji(ment and removal of ka/ees, and for 
ensuring an eHicieiit and regular dediarge of their duties. 

A Regulation for delining tlie duties ol \il]age aceountants and 
prescribing forms for tlie dillerent registers wlntli they are to keep. 


M A N ’ s h K 1 n N I) s n I e. 

Tiikhk i? ;vn eostaey abo\e, 
he ricli delight ot woman’s Io\e; 

A feeling free fiom pa-sion's dross, 

Knhanced in \alue i)v llu* loss ; 

^Vhich holy hermit’s heait may (ill, 

And yet the .saint he holy .still. 

’Tis woman'.s /V/r;o/.s/o/) — constant, kind, 

And .seiisi(i\c as woman s mind. 

It i.s a llaiiH' more iiil\ pure, 

jMore mild than lo\e — ;iii<l twill endure. 

liOve’.s fuel soon m.iy be (oiisiim’d , 

Beauty will fade wlieii yi/ufli hath bloom’d; 

But woman’s fi iciulslii)>, mer gieen, 

In age’s wmtoi best is seen. 

Then shall its \erdure far e\u‘l 
'riic brighlcsL .shades m P.udiian dell. 

Man beklom knows it • a\arice, f.ime, 
y\m]jitioii, })rid<‘, assume its iiauu', 

And ape it.s actions, !)ul the (heal 
Is .soon jicn'cu cd, when mtcicsts meit. 

If lliey but cl.ish, lus tiicndslu|) llics, 

And cold rc'^crvc its jihue siijiplics. 

\ et men ihcic aic, ilaaigli timx Ih* few', 

W ho own tlie charm, and tccl it too ; 

Who are not \illains, though tj'cy smile; 

Who knowMhe woild, .slum its guile. 

Believe me, (di.ra, oiu* of (ho^e, 

And thine the kindred he irt i rlm-ie. 

And still shall cherish near miiu^ own, 

'J’ill into one Llie twain he grown; 

One in atfectioii and m liati', 

One through the smiles and frovrni of late. , 

Ji. U. B. 

— — 

* * A mim may smile, and smile, and lie a villain,’ — ''^nAKSi’CAun. 
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Progress op Oriental Literature. 

Since the publication, in 1810, by M. OuwarofF, President of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, of his project for an Asiatic 
Academy, and since his foundation of an Asiatic Museum, the 
study of tlie Oriental language has made rapid [irogress in Russia. 
Besides the two chairs in the university, tilled by Professor Sen- 
kowski, who teaches the Arabic and Turkish, and M. Dschaafar, 
who teaches the Persian, which is his native language ; the Em- 
peror founded last year an Oriental Institution, which is now in full 
activity. In it arc taught the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish lan- 
guages, and to these are added the Tartar, Mongol, Kalmuck, 
Mantchon, Chinese, Armenian, and modern Greek. The Arabic is 
taught by Professor Deinangc, and the Persian by Professor Char- 
may, both from Paris j the Turkish is taught by Counsellor Vlan- 
gali, a native of (kinstantinoplc. 'rogcthi r with this establishment, 
there are many others at Orenburgh, Casan, Astrakan, Tcflis, 
Omsk, &c. The following is a brief notice of some remarkable 
works which ap})cared last year : 

A Report, by Ibn-Fosglaiul, and other Andis, on the ancient Rus- 
sians j with text and translation, and critical and jihilological re- 
marks, in German, by ITofessor Pralm. — A Supplement to the Ge- 
neral History of the Huns, 'J\irks, and Moguls, containing an 
abridgment of the history of the dominion of the Usbeck Tartars in 
Great Biicharia, from their establishment in the country, to the 
year 1709, and a continuation of the History of Kharizm from the 
death of Aboul-Ghazi-Khan, to the same jieriod ^ by J. Senkow- 
ski. — Researches on the Religious, Political, and Literary History of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Asia, jirincipally of the Thibetians and 
Mongols. In (ierman, by Nchmidt. — Numi Cutici, (pii in Impera- 
torcs Augo Musco solitario I'etropoli servantur. Rccensuit C. M. 
Prahn. — Numi Culici anecdoti ex variis muscis selecti et illustrati, 
by the same. These two IMcmoirs are inserted in the Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of sciences of St. Petorsburgh, for 1821, 
which also contains — F. Munteri, episc. 8clandue, Comment, de 
numo plumbco. — Zenobiie, Regime ()ricntis, et ameo Palmyreno ; 
together with a Memoir on the Koyal Castle of the Bosphorus, and 
of the city of Gargaza in the Golden Chersonese, by M, Kohler. 

The ‘ 8ori of the Country,’ one of the best Journals in Russia, 
speaking of the (irogress of Oriental Literature says, ^ that they 
rejoice at the change which is taking place with regard to their re- 
lations with the East. Formerly, it was through Western Europe 
that information respecting Asia reached them; but now it is 
taking its natural direction, and fixing in Russia as the point of 
departure, to arrive at the other jiarts of the civilized world. 
Honour and glory to the protectors of the sciences ! and our best 
wishes and thanks to all who contribute to carry their praiseworthy 
intentions into execution I’ 
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Inquiry into tub Rioht or Justick of the PuMsiiMENr 
OF Death. 

If antiquity has an undoubted riyht to the admiration and to the 
i>Tatitude of all a^es, it is without doubt for the attention it gave 
to the study of morals and the practice of the virtues it dictates. 
The schools of Pythagoras, of Zeno, of Socrates, olfered not, like 
the academies which have succeeded them, a scandalous contrast 
between argumentative reason and practical vice. W’ith tliem the 
sublime precepts of philosophy expired not within llie walls of 
their schools j they dignilied both the man and liis coiulnct ; and 
after having taught wisdom in their academies, llu>sc great and 
eloquent men, added, in the commerce of life, in the forum, and by 
the domestic hearth, the authority of example to that of their theories. 
Then the greatest of orators, and tli(‘ mo'.l virtnons of nionarchs, 
were in the senate and on llie tlironc llie sam<‘ as they were on the 
benches of the Poitico, — the friends, the defenders of (he human 
race. ^Vith slavery sprung np all the laxity and the vices with 
which modern society is stdl polluted ; and m this age of injustice 
and vanity, in whieli force has audaciously usniqicd the jiiai e of 
law, and caprice that of justice, wi* liave no reason to be surprised 
that one of the most important questions of natural right has not 
been negatively resolved, — we mean whether man, under particular 
circumstances, have the right of slaying hi.s fellow man with the 
sword of the law ! 

Put how is it that an in(|uiry, which refers to the whole human 
race, and on whicli rejioses the whole of morality, all the legality of 
social justice, should liave escaped tlie nuestigalion of the aiieieiits ? 
They lived under a repuldii-, they lived under a iorm of gov eminent 
the most proper to give man the idea <»r his own dignily, by re- 
minding him continually of liis noble ongin, and foieiiig him every 
instant to examine the justice of the |)rinciples on which the social 
laws were said to be establislied ' Strange blindness ! affording an 
infallible proof, tliat human iiistilntioiis, even tlu‘ most admiralile, in 
order to make them leally gnod, want lln- aid of that auxiliary, 
whose authority nothing can resist, tunc! dims, then, these philo- 
sophers conlined themselves to the study of the relations of man to 
man j but not having connected the study of these relations with 
that of the political s)steni nnd(‘r whicIi they lived, they, conse- 
quently, were unable to make the result of llieir inquiry hear njion 
the subject of a legislation to which they blindly and wilhoiif exa- 
mination submitted. It seemed as if the law was to tiu-m a fierce 
divinity, the whole of whose acts it was right to adore in silence. 
They did not teach, also, that if society imposes on man certain 
duties which he recognizes, he has also certain rights which are not 
transferable, because emanating from God himself. 
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ilf;i(rtlf^'WOrks of ’these philosophers, the odious maximsb of otyf 
rahuytiniforitYly fell under the noble maxims of liberty, thid trituppU , 
wt^s^boifflen iu regard to the good of the human race, since the prin- 
cillleSiloi- rdthcr the dogmas, on which tyranny rests, arc not eyeil 
di^ysed in these works. It would not, perhaps, be ' difficult « to 
jlrove, that to this negligence in establishing ])olitical constitutions, 
arid above all legislation on the right whicli man holds fropi heavoh, 
artd which should be embraced in every system of morals, nvay, blei 
atfHbuted the destnietion of those admirable rcjniblics which dlsap- 
pekfed in the midst of tempests, perishing under the attacks and 
prineliil^s of tyranny. < ' 

tV^e have always so servilely imitated the ancients, that it Would 
have been very surprising, if the monarchical governments, which 
sueceeded the Roman republic, hud not received with avidity the 
luak'iitis of a legislative s}steni so favourable to the free and easy 
tnJ^rdse of despotism and if those maxims had not again' become 
the lirinciples on which the same ideas were to be exercised. The 
yight also of punishing, and of juinishing A\ith rigour, has always 
.<^eeifUed so inherent to a moiiarchieal or aristocratical government, 
fhat diserrssions on it are never awakened, but wlieii the public mind 
Jtas ’a tendency to republicanism. 

It was not till towards the end of the eiglileeiitb century, after 
lktCC5\ria, in his j)rof<nuul dinlcclics, liad jioinlcd out the- Cftoni of 
legislation, and after Uousseaii h.id criivhed, under the lightning of 
hii ' elO(|henee, the principles inimical to liberty and the dignity of 
was not till then, that ccrt.'un elevated minds, jihilosophei's 
tndy worthy of that name, di''(o\cre(l that scu'iety overstepped its 
power, in depriving the murdeier or llie brigand of life ; ipiestioncd 
the legality of the court, and the salutary inlluem c of the seadbld 
on puldic and jirn ate morals , and began to doulit tlie advantages 
wjkivUitill then had been supposed to result from public jmuish- 
ment^. 

' 'J'hirty years of profound discussion, during which w'e .sec the most 
enlightened and virtuous men of Knglund and France employing 
their talents, have hardlv jiroduccd, cvtai in cultivated minds, this 
conviction, that eajiital punishment, regarded at present by writers 
on criminal law' and legl^lati()u as the palladium of the laws and 
public safely, is, on the ('outrary. hut the error, to say no more, of a 
narrow, (jothie, and fearful sv-tem of legi''latiou ; the buglienr of 
momlity, and the mockery of the sm ieties where it reigns j and that 
it is so far from being an obstacle to erlme, that it is an eneourage- 
ippfit to it. 

,olf 6ome iihilanthropie writers proelaimcd with energy this great 
truth, that the punishment of death is both usele-s and immoral, the 
great mas3 ot legislators ohstiiutel> rejmlsed the opinion. In, fact, 
thtU’ Itlie system of Draco has received the sanction of time, is tlie 
only defence they offer ! Excellent sanction ! which has consecrated 
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alttioftt every error that exists, and is respectable only in tbe. eyes ]of 
prejudiced or ignorant men. ’S et the infant, at its mother’s breast,, 
will sooner tear the mantle with which its mother has enveloped it,, 
than our systematic legislators will burst the bonds in which i)reji^- 
dice holds them under onr feudal monarchies. It is this which eot- 
plains why the two most enlightened nations of Europe have not 
taken a part in the great (piestioii on the punishment of death. 
Happy if they do not delay too long to follow the noble example 
which will have been given them b) other states. It is not suffi-' 
cient for the glory of a nation, to inodncc men mIio enlighten it by 
their genius ; it is necessary, moreover, that (he nation should adopt, 
the means, which these worthy citizens ollei it, ot making the pco* 


pie better. < 

If human genius devclojis itself under every form of govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted that tlic ideas, \\hich tend to the ameliorr 
ration of the human species, must particularly ilourish under tbu 
influence of republican })riin'iples. It i^, in latt, a})])arent that re- 
publicans must be interested in adojiliiig ideas, of N\liieh the direct 
and precise end is to fortil v jmblie morale. I^ct us be no Jong^ 
astonished, then, at seeing the United States, and the Canton of 
Geneva, solemnly ])r()elaim the abolition ot the ininishmeut of 
deatli. 

In 1826, M. Lc Comii.c do SoIIon, n (;onevo-.c, proi.osod a jiriM 
of 500 francs for ttic be^t c.^ay in f.uonr ot ' ''' "f,™ 
punislnncnt. lliis example «as ..dl.nvod ‘ 

Morality at I’ari.s, wliioh oiroiod a pri/.o m l,oO() .rant,, tor lilt btat 

essay on the same subject. 

The publication we are about to Tiotie<‘'<^ 

Geneva and Eari^. Some ot oui readers may think that the 

of which we arc tlm. speakint', i^ oi.l> one ot 

which succeeded in an acad.-mied coml.al, am loHowi d 

moral fate Others, lindm^- that 0 proMidas tin- pnnishniertt of 

"X till imagine, perhap^. that „ m a .pa Mion c.ncermng one of 

those Utopias, which, from I’lalo to Mr J liomas More, h.ieo 

amused thl •imagination of Mo i. men, wcan.d .f 

sad realities that surround then,. To do away wMl, t u.e h.Uc de^. 

and unjust prcjtidiccs, we tiunk it riglit to gni ‘ ‘ ^ 

the woik, following progre^iae ly the reas..mng o l e o'> 'V e 

shall then leave onr readers to judue k.r Ihmusehis, 

pnaii iiiLii H.UVV. rc\enc or the rational conclusion ot 

production is a mere l topiaii r(\triL,oi 

a sound and philoso])hi( al mind. 

The author has dhid. d hi , work into "U"" On the 

first is snbdi\idcd into three iiart-, ^ 

• On the Penal S,sie,u. V’\' 
cular. By:M.C.bucu^,A(bueeU**inlheHo)alUMul 

Bcchcrt.’ 
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Office of Human Justice ; on the Penal System in general ; on 
the Ptinishment of Death in particular. The second section is di- 
vided into two parts : On Repression in general 5 on the Punish- 
ment of Death in j)articular. The third section examines by what 
Combination of repressive guarantees, uniting all the conditions of 
justice and expediency, the pnnishnient of deatli and the penal sys- 
tem, to wliicli it is joined, ought to be sup])lantcd. Let us see 
how the author begins his argunient. 

'The existence,’ saysM. Lucas/ which is difFiiscd through the uni“ 
verse is only sacred and inviolable in man 5 because in man only, 
endowed with liberty and reason, it possesses the character of per- 
sonality. INIan has not only a right to existence, he has still more, 
a right to exist such as Lod made him, that is to say, bee, active. 
Intelligent ; and this right is so sacred, that even he himself can- 
not lawfully resign it. Society altogether lias a legal authority 
only to protect the right, and nut in any case to sacrifice it. With 
regard to all the other consccpient benefits of existence, liberty, ac- 
tivity, intelligence, (benefits which the author terms accidental or 
human,) it is not from (iod that man immediately receives them. 
Accidental and variable they are j but as the development of the 
humanity of which they are the ueipiisition and the conquest, 
they may be restrained, modified, extended by the etfect of social 
connections.’ 

Certain rights and duties arise from these accidental advantages, 
and belong to them. J'hcse are the things which fall under the 
proper cognisance of human laws. I'he codes of the most civi- 
lised people strongly depend on the obligations resulting from these 
rights and duties. Rut these obligations destroy not natural e(}uity. 
They make men rich and happy, but not masters. The work of 
civilization is not to destroy that of the creation j civilization 
is but a part of the gilts of (u'd and of liumaii conquests. 
Thus society recognizes it, pnoii the sanctity and inviolability of 
the benefits which man receives from his creation 3 but there is a 
limit assigned to their inviolability. It is that which appears to 
spring from their very v iolation. It is in this case that the right 
of interference is pretended 3 and it is to maintain the preservation 
of these blessings that a right t# punish is laid claim to. It is 
thence its office is derived 3 it is from this that the most part of 
legislators and philosojihers have accumulated their sophisms to 
make out a being who lives in body and soul, endued with a sensi- 
bility which comprehends the attributes of man and of Divinity, vul- 
nerable in all and for all. The author successfully refutes these 
dangerous paradoxes, and, as we think, establishes by a chain of 
luminous and decisive reasoning the true notion of society. 

The word society, (says he,) may be understood in two different 
ways. Sometimes it designates the whole body of citizens, and is 
then opposed to the word individual. Sometimes it designates a state 
or manner of living, and is then opposed to one of solitude. 
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Considered as a collective body, society has certain rights and 
advantages which assist each other, and which by tlieir union be-' 
come greater and firmer than they would be if separated. It has 
others, which existing only by an intimate connection with the per- 
sonality of individuals, are consequently neither more nor less 
powerful than they arc in each one singly. The former of these 
two classes is that of conventional good, which the author has al- 
ready named human or accidental, and which may l)e alienated and 
transferred in this world, because it is here aecpiired. This is that 
which may be spent in the service of kings to make them the 
richest and most opulent of men. This kind of good also deserves 
more attention in proportion as the (ontracting parties are more 
numerous, and for the enjoyment of which, the majority should 
carry it against the minority j but no means must be called to their 
aid not authorised in human competition. 'J'he otlier class is that 
of Divine right, of good inherent to the personality of every one en- 
dowed with reason ; rights which notlnng can diminish nor augment j 
and which, by their nature, arc as sacred in one man as in a million, 
because there is no collective law of liberty, of intelligence, of ac- 
tivity, of existence ; they have only an individual law ■, it is not in 
the people but in man that God has iilaced this right. Tut a mil- 
lion of men on one side, and a single man on the other, there is no 
more right to take it from the one than the other. There arc only 
more in the former instance called to enjoy the same advant;ige. 
Thus, then, the law of preservation in society, considering society 
as a collective being, is but that of the individual — that of man. 

The author, in fact, considers society as a state or manner of 
living. There is, says he, a general fatality which is seen in all 
beings, and which belongs to^he principles and form of their ex- 
istence. This fatality which extends e\cn to the manner of their 
existence, is creation. Like every thing else in the w'orld, man 
comes under this universal oliscrvation, like all otlier beings he i& 
a subject of this fatality. I\Ian springs up like the plants, he has 
no greater share in loriiiing himselt or in determining the manner 
of his being. To this general fatality which gives birth to inaa, 
we may add another which oeeasions his existence, not only tor so- 
ciety, but for this or that particular society. It is this which 
makes an individual a native of one country rather than another. 

Thus then society, considered as a state, exists by two principles ; 
the one fatal, cterna.], divinely decreed, that is, sociability, fhe 
other conventional and variable, the work of men j this is the form 
of sociablity, association, political union. The divine law of so- 
ciability is not vulnerable by man, and it has no need of 
protected by punishments, for, wherever man is, there will ewer be 
society. Man is sociable by nature. Tlic polilie.il tonus of asso- 
ciation, whether they be monarchical, aristoeratical, or republican, 
’want, and have consequently the right, to be protected } but since! 
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they art purely humati, and are not to be put above the creation 
of GQd> no contradiction to political forms, in as far as they are 
foraots, can authorize the takinej away from man those blessings he 
receives from God, existence, liberty, activity, intelligence. 

' ‘If man, endowed with reason, has no right over his own exlst- 
ehce, which he holds from God, certainly he cannot be su])posed to 
have it over any one of his kind, the violntion of which restriction 
would produce a double crime : a crime against existence, a crime 
against the person. The negative duty, tluit is to say, the obliga- 
tion to abi^ain from all offence and hurt of our fellow-being, is 
then evident : the })ositive duty, or rather that which is not a duty, 
for it is not commanded, devolion, virtue, is beyond human power. 
"Whether possessed or .absent, it can only occasion, in this world, 
man’s praise or blame. When any one then devotes his life to save 
that of others, it is a sacrilice nualered to the preservation of exist- 
ence in others, with an admirable denial of his own individuality. 

Whilst, however, we do not allow that we have a right over the 
existence of another, it is not necessary to conclude that we lose 
our right to our own ; the duty of sclf-])reservation teaches us to 
defend ourselves against those who attack us 5 the right of legal 
defence is derived then from this i)rinciple. If we kill the murderer. 
It IS not that we may take away his existence, but that we may 
defend our own against the impious attack made upon it. When 
our existence is safe, wlien our assassin, disarmed, is reduced to an 
incapability of hurting ns, then, but only then, his right to existence 
becomes an object of contention, and the right which he has vio- 
lated, will protect him against our attacks, whieii the duly of self- 
defence no longer renders lawful. Tims the right of legal defence 
is conceived and exercised without either a duty or a right to esta- 
blish its propriety. 

■ Here, however, society comes in as a collective body. Its cha- 
'racter then is to make force kuv, and its duty to intervene with all 
its power, and to cover and jjroteet individual feebleness, unjustly 
endangered, lint this great jmwer, like the individual who.se. Cause 
it takes in hand, ought to restrain itself when the aggressor is van- 
' qulshed and disarmed ; after that its strength has served to ^irotect 
the right, it is jiropcr that theilriglit should restrain and disarm 
'Ibrce ; for never has there been in the world a right over existewe. 
Thus then the legality of the scaffold cannot repose on the right 
1 'which society has to defend itself, Init on the riglit it pretends to 
have of punishing. What tlu' author here says of existence, he 
’ says also of liberty, which he reckons, like existence, among the 
'personal and inalienable gifts wdiich man receives from God. 
Whilst a wicked man is endeavouring to hurt us, in resjieet of, li- 
'‘berty, intelligence, or life,- to leave him free is not to resjiect tjie 
‘IjlWS'of his creation, but to sacriliec our own ; it is to jiermit him 
'To 'destroy the good which we cannot abandon without becoming 
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kicked ourselves. It is necessary then to imprison the culprit, but 
only to protect ourselves ae:ainst his attacks, always leavirtg>’hini 
room for repentance, and taking measures to restore him his liberty 
as soon as it is no longer dangerous to our safety. 

It is on the right of legitimate defence thus understood, that the 
author exclusively founds his sybtem of repressive justice. He 
allows his right to society, after having disarmed tlie offender > of 
putting him to death, neither fur estahiisliing, or ])reserving mate- 
rial order, nor for chastisement on account of moral order. After 
having examined the intervention of force by societ|^ in defence 
of the individuals of which it is com|)oscd, iind its collective action 
for the defence of the totality of tliose individuals, tliat is to 
say, for its national existence, it remains to examine society under 
a third point of view j tliat of the right of preservation or legtvl 
defence, in regard to (lie political existence of society. ‘ 'i'herc is/ 
says M. Lucas, La wide difference between the jujlitical existence of 
society, and the existence of tbc individuals which compose it: the 
existence of man comes fiom Lod ; it comes from man into soci- 
eties. In tlic former, it is the gift of creation ; in the latter, of con- 
vention. This is the reason why there is a character belonging to 
an attack on huinau life, which belongs not to one on political ex- 
istence.’ The existence of societies is only of tliis world j they 
have no soul or other. life, in whieU they will he judged according 
to their works, and, to use the fine expression of M. lloyer Collard, 
Mhe immortality of Rome and Atluais is in history.’ 

' It is then, in fact, not a crime to cliange the jxditical forms of 
siociety. 'riiese changes are not only a right of liumau nature ; 
they are necessary to its ])erfeclK)n. 

But these changes liave certain legitimate principles, and the.^c 
are easily distingnislicd, d'iic j)olitical slate is conventional. It nd- 
ce.ssary that this political existence should he modi lied by the regular, 
free, and enliglitcned intervention of all the members of it. The author 
then points out different kinds of treason. 1 ie comhat.s the opinions 
of Blackstonc, Kdon, Bradford, \'oltaire, Barsons, Reccaria, ReL 
letier de St. Jargean, wlio allow the riglit of society to punish 
treason with death. ' It is not true/ sa>s he, * that a criminal whom 
society holds in its power can put its memhers in danger. There is 
no real danger for a jioliticalform w licn attacked, hut wlien also the 
greater number of the citi/.ens sympathise with tlie culprit j and in 
this case history teaches ns that the danger, far froni being lessened 
by his punishment, becomes more menacing. It is siud tliat so- 
ciety has a right and duty to defend itself, and that it may and ought 
to do every thing necessary to its preservation. If then it can only 
exist but by the death of one or more of its members, it may re- 
quire the sacrifice of them to preserve its existence. 1 deny the 
fact and the riglit j neither is evident. Is it not certain, after the 
principles already established, that no man would sacrifice my life to 
save his own, and that a million have no greater right, because it 
belongs not to numbers but individuals ? liiiicc I am a man, it is 
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equally mine as it is the multitude’s. The right is not augmented 
by the number which enjoys it, otherwise the value and importance 
of a right would rest on a calculation, and little societies would be to 
great societies, as an individual, in regard to the one or the other. 
This would be but the reasoning of the stronger. 

It must be allowed, then, to sacrifice a man in honour of an abstract 
principle, of safety, is like following the example of the Indians offer- 
ing human sacrilices to their gods. 'J’he danger of any social system, 
which is the work of man, cannot authorize the destruction of life, 
which is tl^ work of God. If the danger of the social system be 
not real, tnen they commit a useless impiety by protecting it by 
punishment. If the social system be in real danger, the aggressor, 
may possibly be put to death, when his aggression is just. If 
the punishment of death has no relation to the justice of preservation, 
has it not still less to that other penal justice which refers to perver- 
sity of actions, or, in other words, to the ])enal oiTicc of society } 
Such is the cpiestion which the author discusses in the tenth 
chapter, and which he resolves negatively. According to him, so- 
ciety has no penal otlice to fnlfd. It is a power he recognizes in 
no part of this world. In order that sociely might lawfully punish, it 
should understand perfectly the intention of the criminal, the rela- 
tion of his act to the moral law he has violated, and, lastly, should 
know of some punishment exactly propoi tinned to his criminality. 
But lutw shall we know men’s intentions, or understand the real 
text of the law? M’here shall we lind ])unishment and rewards to 
exercise a penal or remunerative justice. IMan can ])ossess these 
three indis})ensable rc(|uisites for exercising the oflicc only by ap- 
proximation. 'J'he justice, therefore, which society exercises can 
only be a fallible justice, since man fvilly understands neither inten- 
tion nor law j it will be but an incomplete justice, since when even 
he understands the crime he has no scale to measure the punish- 
ment. 

From the penal law wTitten by society, there can only proceed a 
justice incomplete in another respect, ‘ Social justice,’ says the 
author, ' being only a negative justice, and not a coercive justice, 
leaves submitted to religious, natural, and popular sanctions our 
duties to God, to ourselves, and even to our fellow-beings, inas- 
much as our relations to our fellow-beings are within the sphere of 
the justice of benevolence. 

Thus, when social justice prohibits murder, it is not justice only 
which prohibits it. Keligion, conscience, public opinion, prohibit it 
also. Religion, in the name of the duty of man towards God 
conscience, in the name of the duties of man towards himself j opi- 
nion, in the name of the duties of man towards his fellows j duties 
which comprehend that justice of benevolence which the social law 
cannot embrace. These sanctions are overthrown, and their har- 
mony destroyed, when social justice, pretending to be the only jus- 
tice, arrogates to itself the right of punishment. All is destroyed 
by the scaffold } there is nothing but a brutalizing and profanation 
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of oiir nature in the blow of the axe, which takes away that remorse 
which endows tlic past with pain, and the future with virtue. There 
is a kind of avheisni in the stroke wdiicti takes from man the re- 
sponsibility of his destiny, and which sends liim to the ^rave in the 
midst of his crimes. Thus the sanction of the guillotine, which 
men would have pass for that of justice, destroys all others. It de- 
stroys also our dignity, brings contempt on our nature, and over- 
turns the sublime plan of Vrovidence in this world, and its consum- 
mation in another. 

In moral order, the source of all good and of all evil is liberty. 
When moral order is disturbed, it is to liberty we mu^ look both 
for the cause and the remedy. Aldiere there is no liberty, there is 
no disturbance of morjil order, but where there is not liberty, there 
can be no possible enjoyment of moral older. 'J'he tiist duty of a Go- 
vernment is, not to provoke its subjects to abuse their liberty, as 
they do in states where they rai^^e lotteries and gaming to the rank 
of national institutions, and wliere piracy is sanclioned by the laws. 
It is not to this, however, restrictive justice should be conlincd. It 
ought 4o encourage hberty by promoling tlu; instruction of the 
people, and i)crniittiiig industi> to dilluse happiness. ‘ Do you 
wish to have fewer crimes,’ sa\s the ])atriot, ‘ render the lower 
order of people hapi)y, laise their minds to the dignity ot citizen- 
shii).’ Judicial condemnations are aho a |iart ot preventive justice, 
when they instruct j/cople to keep Irom imitating criminals. But 
this salutary elTeet does not result from capit.d punishments and 
executions. The sight (»f an .exc( ulion is not always terrible to 
other crimiiiids, because to lirave deatli is not rarer than to fear it. 
But this sight has, for its certain and infallible conseipieni e, either 
to diminish the hatred of murder, by tearhiiig men to look calmly 
at violent death, inlluted in cold blood, and taking something from 
the inhimy of the criminal, by inspiring pity tor Ins sutfeniigs. It 
even gives, to the last moments of the culprit, a something o so- 
lemnity, which, while he is exposed, almost changes public feeling, 
and gives him, like a martyr, a title to admiration. 


Kindrko INIixds.* 

List, list the music of the winds ! 

Gaze, gaze upon the soft moonlight * 
Are not'our minds sweet kindred mmds ? 
How we both love this lovely night ! 

Hark, hark that strain, is it not sweet > 

I see its ])ower in that bright tear, 

In this, in this, our spirits meet, 

The same sweet song to both is dear. 


* From ‘ iMoments of Loneliness.' 
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Read, read this tale, a tale of wrong, 

Of faithful Love’s base injury j 

Ah ! Indignation chains thy tongaie 

’Twas thus its power was shown o’er me. 

Hark ! at the door Misfortune pleads, — 

A way-worn trav’ller asks a home , 

Shall wc not go where pity leads. 

And welcome to our humble dome ? 

Thou clasp’st me closer to thy breast, 

M’hat makers thee now so dear to me ? 

Oh ! have we not both — both been blest 
In soothing other’s misery ^ 

Thou gazest on the star-bright heaven, 

With heaven’s own rapture in tliinc eye. 

And the same wish to both is given, — 

‘ Oh may our spirits meet on high !’ 


(written immediately after the foregoing.) 

Sweet dream of happiness ! yet stay, — 

Why vanish with the sinking lay, 

As w'itli the gale-tones of the night 
The spirits of the blest and bright ? 

The song, the moonlight, and the tale, 

Are here, and want'^ complaining wail ; 

Eut none, oh none ! to share with me 
The radiance or the minstrelsy. 

None, — none to give or take the meed 
That waits upon compassion’s deed 3 
None, — none to share that happiness, 
O’erflowing when w^e others bless. 

None, — none to glance with me an eye 
Of holiest hope to } under sky, 

And whisper ‘ All our sorrows o’er, 

We shall meet there to part no more !’ 

And why is this, — and is there none. 

No reason why I’m thus alone ? 

And would not earth be far too dear. 

If my soul’s soul were w ith me here ? 

Yes, yes j and hence it is denied. 

And the world made a desert wide. 

That the heart-prayer may ever come— • 

* Oh take me to the eternal home !’ 
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Second Fart of the Reform of the Mofussil Courts. 

The present mode of administering justice in the Mofussil 
Courts, seems objectionable on two accounts. 


Language. 

First, the language of the Court is Fersian, whicli is foreign at 
this day to every description of subjects in the empire, and is both 
impolitic in regard to the state, and inconvenient to tlie peojile. It 
was natural for the first Mussulman Compiorors, who^e language 
was Persian, to administer the laws in tlu'ir own tongue to the 
conijiiercd people 3 but by the same policy, it their con([ueror and 
successor, the liritish (iovernment, do not adopt the native tongue, 
it should give the law in English. And this upon the whole appears 
to be expedient and j)olitic 3 for the language of its native subjects 
is various in different parts of India, and the limit of each is not very 
strictly defined. All would as easily, or nearly so, addict themselves 
to learn English, and lia\e stronger motives to do so than each 
other’s dialects and languages.^* 

The Ilindee, (or as it is more commonly called the Ilindiwstanee,) 
is in more general use than any other in the uj)per j)rovinces, and 
amongst the Mussnlman population of Bengal 3 but the Hindoos 
of Bengal, as well as the greater population of Southern llindoostiin, 
know little or nothing of it. f 

Besides, the more it is desirable to impress the stamp of the 
liritish character and empire upon the people, the more ought the 
study of the English language to be promoted, it will l)e the 
speediest and most effectual channel of conveying internal improve- 
ments. liy making it the language in which the law speaks every 
day to the people in all parts of the emiiire, numbers ot the most 
active and intelligent of them must become lamiliar with it, as tluy 
are now compelled to be with Persian. 

It is more likely to promote justiee than tlicitse of the I’ersian, 
for the Jutlnes at least will have a sure knowledge of their own pro- 
ceedings. The facts will come to them directly from the suitors. 


• The Koran having been written in /frirfic, the Mussiilinaa expo- 
•sitora of the law would necessarily have preferred giving their «|.... o as 
in that language, but they were eonstrained by us to giic Inin in 
Persian; so that the Persian was not agrecalde to any 
revenue accounts have, I understand, been directed to be kqit in kiifehsh 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. ^ ^ 
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tlirough only one translation, for wliicli numbers are already very 
sufficiently prepared. Whereas, by the present mode, the suitor 
must first convey his claim or defence through the medium of a 
Persian translation, and then must take the risk of his Judge 
having so intimate a knowledge of that tongue, as not to be 
likely to mistake either the documents or the oral pleadings. The 
use of two tongues only, the one of the suitors and witnesses, the 
other of the Judge and officers of the Court, must, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, be safer, if not more ex])cditious, than each com- 
municating with the other through the medium of a third language 
foreign to both, but most of all to the unlearned suitors. It will 
operate Jis a salutary cheek n})on the Judge himself to deliver his 
judgment and assign his reasons [as every Judge should be bound 
to do in open Court] in his own longue, without any cover. This 
alteration will of itself be a great acepusition, but its benefit will 
be inestimably enhanced by its connection with another reform — 
that is, 

English Pleaders. 

The introduction of English Pleaders into the Mofussil Courts ; 
1 will not say in the place of [the country may be safely left to 
judge between them] hut in addition to the Native Pleaders.^ 
That the ISative Pleaders, with ])erhaps some rare exceptions, do 
not afford any eflectual asnislance to the Courts, experience has too 
plainly shown j that they frequently embarrass their proceedings, 1 
have been informed from the best authority. How can it be otlier- 
wise, when it is considered how deficiently they arc educated in all 
the princiiiles of real kiuAvledge and learning. The very regula- 
tions which the Goxermiiont, at the suggestion of the Courts, has 
been obliged to make to guard against their ignorance and corrup- 
tion, sufliciently declare their general incajiaeity, jironencss to extor- 
tion, and degraded condition. Contrast this W'ith the enlightened 
education, the profound and various learning, both jirofcssional and 
general, the ele\ ated talents and free services of the Jlritish liar 3 
consider the inllucuec whieli a set of gentlemen, so educated and 
disciplined to honour and justice, must have, when dispersed through- 
out the country, engaging the confidence of the wealthy, vindicating 
the injured, sharing the teeliiigs, and aiding, by their counsel 
and eloquence, in the lawJnl iiroteetion of all ; appreciate the acces- 
sion of moral strength to the (Jovernment, from such an acquisition 
of British cliaracter, talents, and influence 3 and all this attainable 
with little, if any expense to it. 

Modes of introducing English Pleaders. 

There are two modes by which this measure may be executed , 
one, which I should prefer, because it would tend more speedily to 


* By some, the exceptions are not thought so rare as by others, l)Ut 
the generality of the obscrvalious is admitted. 
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correct the excessive evil of the present system, is immediately to 
open the bar of the Mofussil Courts to such barristers as the Com- 
pany might think proper to a])point. 

The Company’s (lovernment might, if it were thought advisable, 
allot a certain number of barristers to their several courts through- 
out the country, according to the exigency of the case; and in 
favour of their present servants in the judicial line, the local Go- 
vernment might be restrained from the ap])ointmcnt of any of those 
barristers to judicial situations in the principal courts for a certain 
number of years, after which they should be eligible. 

Appointment of Mofussil Barristers, Solicitors, and Attorneys. 

The other mode is lower, but will come to the same result : it is 
to make a selection, on their arrival in India, of those yonng gen- 
tlemen sent out as writers, who are intended to enter into the legal 
uepartment ; and to re(juire them for a certiiin j)eri()d ('Say three 
years) to attend as students the sittings of Siuhh r Dewamiee and 
Mizamut Adaiilat, at Calcutta, or other of the IMofiisi-il courts in 
the neighbourhood, as well as of the Niipreme court, while they 
are also acquiring the native languagi's in college ; and at the end 
of that period, to call some of them to the bar, and admit others 
as solicitors and attorneys of the ?dofiissil courts, from whom all 
vacancies in judicial seats throughout flie provinces should in due 
time be filled, as opportunity olfered, tind according to the judg- 
ment of the (Tovernment, as it is now exercised, with additional 
information afforded by this kind of public probation, f 

The most distinguished barristers and solicitors would, in the 
natural course of things, acquire the eontidenee of the Natives 
throughout the Gompany’s dominions ; and thus, in no long time, 
bring a powerful aequisilioii of .strength from public opinion to the 
Government. 

This change of system would rc(|uire an additional number of 
writers; and, perlnqis, of persons advanced to the vears of manhood, 
and, ill part, ({ualitied for their destination ; but the great j>ortiori 
of them would soon maintain themselves and improve their fortunes 
by their own talents and character ; and a regulalion might be made 
accordingly, upon a graduated scale of .salary, to be reduced from 
year to year. Its operation, to jio.stjione tlieir ad\’aneemeTit to 
judicial seats for three or live years longer than now takes jilaee, 
will greatly bcnclit both themsehi's and the public. 


* Yet I think that the immediate iiUroduetioii of a few approved bar- 
risters into the iud^ment seats of the Zillali courts, where there is the 
greatest press ot business, would be calculated to produce public ad- 
vantage. 

t If it .should be desired, the Supreme court w ill immediately pre- 
pare a place for the students to attend in coui t. 

2 G 2 
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The only remaining difficulty would be in respect of the present 
Native practitioners. These might still be retained till they dropped 
off. For some short time their utility in causes would be obvious ; 
in the best of them, on account of their intimate knowledge of the 
^language and habits of the suitors, and of the peculiar customs and 
laws of the provinces ; others of them might he appointed to infe^ 
rior situations aliout the Courts ■ and moderate pensions, under spe- 
cial circumstances, would compensate all other reasonable claims, if 
any, upon the (jovernment. Occasion of jealousy in future, if such 
should be found to arise, would be done away by admitting Native 
candidates also to the bar and to act as solicitors, who chose to 
educate themselves for it as before, with the actpiircmcnt of English 
in addition to or in jilacc of J^ersian. 

iVo Salaries to Barristers and Sotieitors as such. 

The Com})any would not, of course, allow any salaries to their 
writers, who become ])ractising barristers or solicitors, as such, at 
least after the lirst or second }ear of their ])ractice 3 which would 
have a good elFect in two ways, the one in relieving the Company 
from the salaries of those writers who entered the judicial line, the 
Other in exciting the candidates for ])rescnt emolument and future 
preferment, to honourable and useful exertions for acejuiring the 
proper knowledge and disj)Iaying the talent of their vocation; and 
thus the (xovernment itself will obtain unhought exjierienceof tho.-e 
who are lit for the several judicial emplojments, when they become 
vacant, for the choice of whom, at jiresent, it is obliged to grope 
in the dark, or is fettered by some blind rule of rotation or seniority, 
(juite inapjilicablc, and dreadfully haz;irdous to the exercise of judi- 
cial functions. 


Future Benejits from Change of Sfjstem. 

I look at a future and more extended benefit to arise in both these 
respects from the changing of system ■ one principal cause of tlie 
expense, uncertainty, and delay of the present course, arises from 
the too early employment, injudicial offices, of very young and in- 
experienced men, who, having never studied law ujion any system, 
must necessarily be unacipiainted, for the most part, with its jirin- 
ciples and practice ; and, as matters are now contrived, have very 
little opportunity of profiting by the example of others, who have 
not long preceded them in the same hcljdess condition. Tliere is 
little or no continuity of knowledge and experience in the jiresciit 
system. 

The young .fudge must set off with a small stock in hand, and he 
leaves no car-witnessing successor to the hard-earned experience 
which he afterwards acquires. This begets the necessity, and has 
enforced the providing of checks upon checks, not only to correct 
the final errors, but even to guide the interlocutory proceedings <»f 
such magistrates. Hence the cumbrous machinery, box within 
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box, appeal upon appeal, whicli over-loads llic judicial proceedings 
of the Mofussil Courts, and lead.s to insutfcrable vexalionand delay, 
with proportionable expense. There is seldom any tolerable cer- 
tainty, even when a cause is to be heard ; and the })arties are accus- 
tomed to retain agents, at monthly salaries, to give them information 
of it. 

Barristers, Judges, and Magistrates. 

But when barristers of some Knowledge and experience shall be 
appointed in the first instance to act as .ludges and .fustices of the 
Peace within certain districts, haxing the cogni/ance of all but 
capital and state olfcnccs (which should be reserved for the superior 
Judges) and also of civil causes to a modcratx; amount without 
appeal, (except as after mentioned, more especially when two, 
four, or more solicitors and attorneys, according to the magnitude 
and population of the principal cities and towns and neighliouring 
districts, shall be aptiointed to act before those barristers, judges, 
and magistrates, to whom the clients may ha\ e recourse if they 
please for atlvice and assistance,) there will be no necessity tor the 
perpetual checks and siqierintendance which are now exercised j 
the superior courts and Judges will be rehexed fiann much of the 
burthen which at present overwhelms them, and the expense of the 
whole establishment will probably be reduced. 

It should be made a condition of being called to the bar, that a 
barrister should be liable to be appointed to act as a Judge and 
^Magistrate in a district within the range of liis attendance on the 
jiarticular court or courts where hi* is jicrmittedto practise j and as 
there would be no civil appeal from liis judgments in matters ot 
fact, there would he no clashing of iiiU'restN. If it should be found 
necessary that the superior courts should continue sitting, as they 
now do, with verv short vacations, this duty must b(‘ liornc in rota- 
tion.^ Consulting the genius of this people, 1 should recommend 
that every barrister, judge, and magistrate, when acting in his own 
court, as well as in the superior courts, should wear a plain black 
robe, and that the sui»erior Judges should have their jnoper robes 
of office } and that each of these, on his entrance into olhee, should 
be sworn to his allegiance and duly in open comt. 

The barrister, judge, and magistrate should be permitted to re- 
ceive certain reasonable fees of court (of which jniblic notice sjiould 
be hung up in a conspicuous place in his court) for all business 
done by him as a judge and magistrate, (leaxing his bar fees to he 
purely honorary.) This, with his practice as a barrister in the siijic- 
rior court or courts of his district, would probably compen-ab* his 
services 3 or, if that were doubtful at first, a moderate additional, 


* Reasonable vacations rather promote than impede the just despatch 
of business, by giving rest to the luiininistrators, and due tunc tor prepa- 
ration. 
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and temporary salary from the public during his magisterial ses- 
sions, to make up the deficiency, if any, according to the present 
establishment, with the expectation ot‘ future preferment, would 
suffice. 

Solicitors and Attorneys. 

The solicitors and attorneys ])ermittcd to practise in the same dis- 
trict court, would naturally obtain, and would principally look for, 
their emolument to the legal business of the district, in proportion 
to their character and talents. In addition, they would attend on 
the Barrister’s Court, and might each, in his turn, month by month, 
register and attest its proceedings, and should be entitled to mode- 
rate fees for his trouble, besides a small salary from the public purse 
during such registering by way of retainer. Kach of these persons 
would be a check upon the conduct of the other 3 to prevent abuse, 
they might be eligible to the higher judicial situation as a reward of 
superior talent and merit. 

The assistance of these solicitors and attorneys, in preparing the 
cases which come for trial before the circuit courts, or superior 
tribunals, would be invaluable to those courts, by methodizing and 
expediting the jileadings and evidence, and bringing them to so 
many distinct issues, elucidated as they would be by the final assist- 
ance of the attendant barristers j which would save an infinity of 
time and labour, now lost to the superior judges in developing undi- 
gested masses of papers, or in the mere drudgery of inferior clerks. 
This would prevent that accumulation of arrears which no human 
exertions of industry and talent can now keej) down. 

Pundit, Moulevee, Interpreter, Peons, 

Besides an interpreter, pundit, moulevee, and an establishment of 
peons, to attend and execute the orders of the barrister, judge, and 
magistrate in court, the head-man in every village in the district, 
(and more in the greater villages and towns,) .should be sworn in as 
officers to assist process, and preserve the peace, with a certain 
badge of office conferring honour in the eyes of the people.’^ 

nilage Policy aiid Civil Jurisdiction. 

Under the superintendance, and in some degree (better explained 
in the third part of this subject) the appellated summary jurisdiction 
of such a well-informed judge and magistrate as I have described, 
the village jurisdictions,! both of police and of arbitrator in village 


* If it be thought necessary that a barrister should be (pialified in 
the language of tlie country to act without an interpreter, the latter 
would be unnecessary ; but this will delay the period of relief in this 
mode, and may prevent the acquisition of barristers of a higher degree 
of talent and experience, a few of whom would be invaluable as models 
for the yest. The office might be temporary. 

t It is dwbted if they ever existed in Bengal. 
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concerns, may, if they ever existed here, be most beneficially re- 
vived, or brought into activity throughout the provinces ; if they 
never existed, the sub-native commissioners, in each village, will 
perform the same function. 

Police, Barrister, and Collector. 

In matters of mere police, the collector of the district might 
exercise co-equal jurisdiction with the barrister-judge and magis- 
trate. * 

Revenue. 

In matters of revenue the barristcr-jiulgc, and magistrate, and 
collector, should have joint-jurisdiction, to be exercised in a sum- 
mary manner upon complaint by the party aggrieved, excc])t where 
the title of land of a certain amount was a <|iic\stion, whicli should 
be referred to the Superior Court, and have precedence of trial 
there to all other matters. I am, however, much inclined to think 
that it would be advantageous to have a separate superior court for 
the sole determination of all high matters of revenue, f 

Appeal Re-hearine;. 

Though I would allow no a])peal from the judgment of the barrister- 
judge and magistrate on matters of fact within the scope and limit of 
his jurisdiction, unless ujion motion made before himself in open 
court, within one month after he saw re.'Honable ground to doubt his 
first conclusion, and to direct a re-hearing, yet, if the jiarty aggrieved 
were dissatisfied with his judgment in jioint of law, either as to the 
improper admission or rejection of evidence, or as to his conclusion 
of law upon the whole matter, and having taken the objection as to 
the matter of evidence in open court at the time it was received or 
rejected j upon the statement of such objection in writing, cither 
upon the point of evidence, or of an erroneous conclusion, signed 
by any solicitor or attorney of the court, or by the [larty aggrieved, 
within one week after final judgment jiroiioimccd, the barrister- 
judge and magistrate should be bound to transmit such objection to 
the Court of Circuit, or ^Superior Court of his district, together with 
bis notes of the evidence on which the olijection arises and the 
Judges of Circuit, or JSuperior Court, .should, on consideration of the 
same, certify their opinion in writing, under their hands, to the 
barrister-judge and magistrate 3I who, having given notice of the 

* It is suggested that the collector’s duties had best he restricted to 
inattersof revenue. If so, some other British otliee should i)c associated 
for this purpose with the barrister-magistratc’.s, particularly in the larger 
districts ; for in populous districts the police should never he at a stand 
for a day. 

t Something like this exists already, which, if found to answer, had 
better be preserved. The collector comiimnicates with the judge. 

X Tube explmnedby the interpreter of the court in the Native tongue, 
if not spoken by himself. 
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same in one open Court, should read his own statement of the case, 
and the certified opinion of the Superior Judge, in another open 
Court, in one week from such notice, or sooner it both parties be iii 
attendance, and sliould conform his judgment to the directions con^ 
tained in such certificate. 

Necessity of a Change of System. 

With the most anxious desire to promote public economy, care 
must be taken that the end is not sacrificed or hazarded for the 
means. You may rely on it, and 1 hoye the Iruthmay not he learned 
in a more unpteasant manner, that the present system cannot go on. 
An additional number of well-instructed and efficient British judges 
and magistrates are much wanted in many of the populous towns 
and districts of India, both for civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Moorshedabad and its districts have, I am told, a population nearly 
equal to ('alcutta, and must, probably, contain above halt a million 
of persons ; and yet there is but one magistrate, and his assistant, 
to render justice on the spot to this immense multitude. 

Retaining the Rule under British Magistrates. 

The revival or appointment of any Village Police, or Village 
Court, or ('ommissioner of Arbitration, will prove of inestimable 
utility, if placed under tlie control of a local British Magistracy : 
but without that control, innumerableevilswill speedily grow up the 
body of the people will cease to look to British protection and the 
reins of empire will be loosened. The measure here suggested is 
calculated to give a class of Judges and Magistrates to the jieople 
which, by rendering prompt and elhcacioiis judgment to them, will 
give new lustre and security to tlie British Rule, with the least, it 
any, additional burthen to the state. 

Ertension of System to meet the Occasion. 

Wheneverit distinctly appeared, that thenumber of causcscould not 
be kept down in a district by one Jlarrister- Judge and Magistrate, an- 
other should be added to the establishment, either temporarily or per- 
manently, as the necessity of the case a])})eared to reipiire, who should 
share in the Court Pees 5 and tluis tlie system would preserve its 
own balance. If Barristers, .Solicitors, and Attorneys, were per- 
mitted to practise in the Superior (’ourts, the (Government would 
always be able to lay its hands upon able and approved men for 
this service, whenever they were wanted. But wnthout knowledge 
and numbers, there must ever be a moral and physical impossibi- 
lity of rendering justice to the people under any system ()f Law, a 
duty of every government co-ordinate with the defence of its people 
from foreign and domestic enemies. 

Sheriff. 

Finally, I beg leave to suggest, that it would be a great improve- 
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ment of the judiciiil system in this country, if a certain officer, analo- 
gous to our Sheriff in England, and in (Calcutta, were appointed 
within each Zillah, for the execution of the decrees of the Zilhih 
Courts, as well as of all superior Courts. INIueh of the [)reeious 
time of the Judges is now, I understand, wasted, and their ])rocced- 
ings much embarrassed, by the inferior ministerial occupations 
properly belonging to this offieer ; he should execute and return all 
process of appearance, 8i:e., and of execution at his peril, and sliould 
receive a poundage upon the levy. 

The office might be executed by one of tlie Barristers, Attorneys, 
or Solicitors of the Superior Court of the district if such should be 
allowed. 


Lines to U. J. W. j\J. 

When Hope no more with all its heavenly dyes 
Gilds the lone scene that spreads before our eyes ; 

When life, all cheerles'^ in this \M)rld below, 

Presents one darkling iKith of \ arming woe 5 
Then turns the heart to gall and lo\e to hate. 

And the sick soul is rudely desokite. 

Yet will the mind, though almost callous grow'ii. 

Assume by fits a strength that’s not its own, 

Will si'urch e’en then with its. rev (‘rted sight. 

For some lov’d object of bereav'd delight. 

And this in view, a not forbidding smile 
Springs o’er the face that slept too long awhile. 

As if some dear but buried llioughi awoke, 

Like pallid moonbeams o’er th(‘ shatter d oak ; 

Thus through Remembranee will a paitial glow 
Illuminate the form of living woe. 

n, thou, whom }oulhful love eiidiNirs, 

Congenial soul of short but halcyon years, 

Can’st, .Sun of Memory, clear the clouded brain. 

And lull the throbbing agony of pain. 

Oh ! can Remembrance, with its eagle eye, 

Unthrill’d review the blissful hours gone by, 

When each enraptur’d sought the ludlow d kiss, 

Look’d up in other’s eyes and drank of bliss > 

And all the transport which I felt to sc*e. 

That heart that others bled for, bleed for me ' 

But lo ! what picture rises to my siglit. 

In scenes of day and visions of the night , 

* I am not confident that this is correct ; but IhiriiN ulio i.s good au- 
thority in point.s of grammar, has something like it : tine', 

* A modest youthful pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale,’ &c. 

The Cotter* s ^iaiurdaij A \ght. 
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A stranger-form appears in Eastern land, 

And looks all statiie-likc upon the strand ; 

Nought docs he heed the low-bent turban d slave. 

Whose garment sweeps the margin of the wave, 

Nought the pale crescent, or the snowy vest, 

Nought the gemm’d dagger, or retpiircd behest j 
His face he lifts, so desolate and lone, 

I start, I tremble, — ’tis, it is, my own. 

And wilt thou seek to penetrate and find 
The cause of all this great absorbing mind. 

This blight of heart, this worship of despair ? 

Go ask thy bosom, maid, fhou art not there. 

But ^vhcn the exile, from his home endeared, 

Is forced to roam o'er lands for ever feared. 

O’er dismal lands, beneath a poisoned sky, 

'Where all who live most surely droop or die, 

Tor Death, that tyrant, rears the n})as tree, — 

Can peace touch /tun, then ask the »aine of me. 

And now, my beautiful, thy genllc ear. 

For him whose prayer again thou shalt not hear, 

As well 1 know, once lelt my native shore. 

That we have met to meet on earth no more, — 

Thou soul of virtue, at each rising day, 

When thou alone, thy lover lar awjiy. 

Oh ! lift thy virgin fervent prayer that he 
IMay safely traverse o’er life’s ai^gry sea, 

INIjiy tread, in faith and hope, where thou hast trod 
The paths that lead to virtue and to Gf^d. 

Adieu, my R — n, what a mournful knell, 

Sounds in that heart-dissevering word, farewell, — 

To me, as if both youth and love had lied, 

And peal’d the hour for mingling with the dead j — 

But, tare thee well, and now 1 reckless turn, 

■Jo climes far off, where suns intensely burn. 

And there thy name, thy d.irling name shall be. 

The morning-star of waking memory 3 
E’en in the pangs and article of death, 

Thy name shall tremble on my latest breath. 

And when just Heaven consigns me to my doom. 

And youth and woe lie buried in the tomb. 

This heart turn dust, which none but thou could’st share, 
And R — n e’en be unremembered there. 

Wilt thou within thy faithful bosom’s glow. 

Lament for him who loves thee, loves thee so ? — 

A tear, one hallow’d tear, is all 1 crave, 

Wlien this young form lies mouldering in the grave. 

To sanctify my tomb, sweet heavenly maid. 

And soothe thy lover’s disembodied shade ! I, Mimili. 
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Travels in Italy. — By an East Indian, home on Leave. 

No. I. 

Approach to Italy from SwitzcrlandSardinian Territory^Lago 
Maggiore— Enormous Statue — Austrian Tei ? itory—Como-- 
Qucen Caroline — The Iron Crown — Entrance to Milan. 

I LEFT Switzerland, certainly not wilbont regret, for its attrac- 
tions are many 3 but who can approach Italy with other sensations 
than those of delight. The two principal approaches to Italy are 
by the Simplon and Mont (’enis j the latter has the advantage of 
being more practicable during winter and spring, and is seldom ab- 
solutely impassable. 'I'hc former atfords the shorter and more 
agreeable route to Milan, and has the additional advantage of en- 
abling the traveller to visit the Italian lakes, witliout diverging 
greatly from the direct road. Jioth these roads are tlie works of 
Napoleon, stupendous in their construction, and gigantic^ monu- 
ments of the vastiiess of bis genius. The road over tlie Simplon 
was begun by Naijoleon in l.SOl, and was linished in 1805. 'I'he 
dilliculties which were overcome, tlie patience that was bestowed 
on it, and the labour and money that were expended on it, are per- 
haps unecpialled in the annals of any country or any age. The 
slope is so gradual, that in no jilacc does it exceed inches to the 
toise, and the construction of it is so skilful, and tla* materials of 
which it is formed arc so good, that the arch-levelier iMacadam him- 
self might be proud of it. The cascades, which pour tliemselv es 
down from the precipices above, are conducted under tlie road in 
cajiacious aqueducts, and the bridges winch frecjuently occur are at 
once substantial and elegant. Often it has been necess.ary to cut 
galleries through the solid rock, and these are .dl lofty and sjiacious. 
in short, it is a chef d'wuvre of ingenuity, and well worth the 
trouble of crossing, were it only to admiie its construction. At 
stated intervals are built houses, which are called refuges, and are 
intended as places of shelter for travellers, who may be surprised 
by storms or tourmentes in these dreary regions. Nearly on the 
summit of the passage stands the small village of Simplon, w hich 
usually terminates the lirst day’s journey. 'J’he road, as )'OU descend 
on the Italian side, is more wondeiful than that on the other, as the 
difliculties surmounted must have been inlinitely greater. On the 
Swiss side, the chief dilliculties seem to have been the adajiting the 
road to the nature of the ground it had to go over, and tlie con- 
ducting it by an easy ascent to the toj) j but with the exception of 
two short galleries which arc cut through the rock, there is 110 evi- 
dence of any very obstinate impediments having occurred in the work, 
though the bridges, aqueducts, and the road altogether are admirable. 
On the Italian side, every step you take shows >ou the formidable 
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obstacles •which opposed themselves. The ground is almost always 
rugged and abrupt, the valleys narrow and precipitous, and in very 
many places the road is scooped out of the rock, leaving huge 
masses on either side, whilst at others it winds along the side of a 
cragg to which it is attached like a shelf. The galleries also are 
much longer and more spacious, and the aqueducts and bridges, 
which arc numerous, are excellent. 'J'he Swiss side was constructed 
under the superintendence of Trench engineers, whilst the other 
side was done by Italians. 

About a league and a half below Sim])lon, the Sardinian territory 
commences, where trunks and baggage must be searched, unless 
cogent reasons be adduced for dispensing with the ceremony j the 
force of such reasons is readily acknowledged by the Sardinian 
custom-house oflicers. The first Italian town of any magnitude is 
Domo d’Ossola, situated amidst the fine and fertile ])lains of 
Piedmont, which present a novel and agreeable appearance after a 
long sojourn amongst mountains. Domo d’Ossola contains nothing 
remarkable ; the town appears neat and clean after the wretched 
hamlets of tlie \hillois, and the environs are pretty, and interspersed 
with churches, villas, kv. llaveiio is the next place worthy of note. 
Its site is on tlie edge of the Dago jMaggiore, nearly opposite to 
the lloiromeau Islands. These are three in number, Isola Bella, 
Tsola Madre, and Isola dei IVscatori. 'Fhe latter, as its name im- 
ports. is occupied by a fishing village, and has on it nothing de- 
serving of remark. Isola Bella is the residence of the Borroinean 
family, to whom the islands belong. Its situation is divine, and 
the view commanded fiom the house and the gardens adjoining, 
combines all that is beautiful in nature. The house has an air of 
heavy grandeur and state about it, the hangings and furniture arc 
rich though somewhat ancient, and the tout cnscmhlc is striking, 
notwithstanding the dihqndatioii which has begun in some parts. 
There is a state room which is reserved as the dormitory of royalty ; 
the late Queen of Tngland had reposed there, also the Duke of Glou- 
cester. When Buonaparte v isited the Islands he was lodged in another 
room, as he had not tlien assumed the imperial luirple. There is 
u tolerably large collection of pictures, with some works of con- 
siderable merit. 'The gardens are rather formal, but a vast deal of 
time and money seems to have been expended on them, and the 
terraces, walks, and parterres, if not strictly beautiful, are at least 
imposing. Isola IMadre is the largest of the islands, and is chiefly 
laid out in a sort of shrubbery, containing great varieties of rare 
trees and plants. The disposition of these grounds is much more 
pleasing, as there is much less of art and formality in them. 
There is also a house in this island, but it is not finished, nor does 
it appear likely to be so soon. 

The whole of the scenery of Dago Maggiorc is charming, and 
possesses the most picturesque and serene beauty, without any of 
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tlie wildness and savage grandeur which characterize the Swiss 
lakes, — here all is tranquillity and repose. Near the lower extre- 
mity of the lake at Avona, which was the native jdacc of St. (airlo 
Borronieo, is a colossal statue of the saint. This enormous figure 
is wrought in copper 3 its height is about sixty-five French feet 3 
and that of the pedestal of granite, on which it stands, thirty-six 
feet : It may be ascended from within 3 and the cavity of the ovaput 
forms a commodious resting-place 3 whilst the nostrils afford con- 
venient loop-holes, through wliich the surrounding country may be 
viewed. To say the truth, however, this is an undertaking rather 
curious than agreeable, for the heat and smell are (|uite stilling 3 
and those who arc not too aspiring would do well to choose a more 
suitable resting-place than the scat of intellect affords, and to enjoy 
the scenery from some more otien //^ ^/d-land. I'rom Ihiveno, the 
lake may be crossed to liaveno, which is nearly opposite, and which 
introduces you into the Austrian territorich. 'I’liis clninge ot go- 
vernment is s])eedily made know'u to you by the salutations ot jiolice 
and custom-house ofliccrs, who di\'ide their cares between your pass- 
port and your portmanteau. 'Jhe barefaced assuraiu e with which 
the solemn farce of jnetended search and of bribery is carried on, is 
really entertaining. Vou are conducted to the custom-house, where 
the ollicer, after examining Aour passport, laments that it is bis 
painful duty to iustituto a rigorous search into your baggage. iVfter 
a moment’s pause, however, he say^, that, if you will ‘^igu a decla- 
ration, vpon honour, (heic be imprcssivcl) lays bis hand on Ins 
heart,) that )ou have no contraband articles, ho will take upon him- 
self the risk of dispensing with the ceremony of scareli. These 
terms are, of course, easily acceded to, and )ou deposit a couj)le ot 
francs upon the desk, (from which the eyes ot the lunetionaiy are 
studiously averted,) and depart with >our baggage, the declaration 
being usually forgotten amidst the civilifies inteichanged. As )ou 
go out, the aous-coniinis, who bad given }ou betore )ou 

entered, is in waiting, and exiiects a small gratuit}, in lelurn for the 
useful information he atlorded \ou- 


From Laveno, you pass through a country, rather luxuriant than 
striking, to Como, ’fhe heights over the town arc crested with 
curious and antique-looking towers 3 and the first view ot the lake 
and the surrounding scenery is (piite enchanting. Como is a large, 
and even grand-looking, town, placed at the extremity o the west- 
ern arm of the lake. It lias a little harbour, Avell stocked wUh gay- 
looking pleasure-boats 3 but there is little aiipearance ot traflic 
though the situation is so well adapted for it. 'flie cinirons abound 
in elegant and delightful villas 3 and the whole ot the sides ut t ie 
lake, as far as the eye can reach, are crowded with villages and 
country-houses, over which rise woods of the iK-lies an . 

versified foliage. The hills, which arise on all sides, haunonwe 
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most delightfully with the soft and trancjiiil character of the country, 
affording abundant variety of form and boldness of outline, without 
fatiguing the eye with their height, or disturbing the tranquillity of 
the scene with savage and rocky precipices. In the distance rises 
the chain of snowy Alps, in all the sublimity and unity which dis- 
tance bestows on such objects. The foreground was all repose and 
loveliness — the distance, majesty and grandeur j whilst the fair and 
lucid lake, the counterpart of the unclouded azure sky above, bore 
on its surface innumerable gay skiffs. I have never yet seen any 
thing so entirely lovely and enchanting as the view from the Lake 
of Como. 

Notwithstanding this apparent placidity, the lake is, from its vi- 
cinity to the Alps, treacherous. Thd burr asm, a violent storm, 
comes on suddenly, and often does much mischief. The boatmen 
are very timid j and the sails they carry are by no means safe, being 
very lofty and unmanageable. The town of Como looks well from 
the lake 5 but the streets arc in general very narrow and dark. 
There are many large, and apparently magnificent, houses ; 
but they have a gloomy and dismal aspect. There is not much 
bustle or stir in the streets 3 and the shops are not showy nor tempt- 
ing. The Cathedral is a curious anti([ue pile, of white marble, of 
mixed (lothic. 'fhe town is strongly walled, and well garrisoned 
gens d' auncs, d()<;anii‘n, and j)reventive-servicc men 3 for the 
Emperor of Austria has, what Lord (.’astlereagh would have termed, 
an hydrophobia of smuggling 3 and his preventive service is very 
active both on the lake and on shore. The duties arc so oppressive, 
that all fair trade is at a stand, and smuggling is abundant, in spite 
of all precautions. 

The usual consequences of such a state of things arc to be seen 
in the demoralization of the people, and the frequency of crime. 
Various delightful excursions may be made on the lake ; amongst 
the rest, travellers usually visit the Casa rrincipessa, which has ac- 
quired a melancholy celebrity, as having been the residence of Queen 
Caroline, and of which so frequent mention was made in the revolt- 
ing ])roceedings in the House of Lords against that unfortunate 
Erincess. It is decorated with simplicity and elegance. During her 
seclusion here, the numerous beneiits she conferred on the poorer 
classes in her neighbourhood endeared her to all who were within 
reach of her benevolence 3 and her memory is still gratefully che- 
rished, and her injuries feelingly resented. Como has furnished her 
share of illustrious names : The two riinies, Ikiulus Jovius, two 
Popes, Clement XIIT. and Innocent X., Volta, the physician, and 
that most fascinating of singers and actresses. Signora Pasta, are of 
the number. 

In repairing to IMilan, Monza may be taken in the way. The 
chief attraction here is the celebrated Iron Crown, with which, in 
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former times, the Kings of Lombardy were wont to be crowned ; 
and which ceremony was gone through, in modern times, by Napo- 
leon. To see this anticpie, an order must be procured from ibe (io- 
vernment j but this is attended with no dilliculty. "J’he crown is kept 
in the Cathedral at Monza : and there is considerable circumstance 
and ceremony observed in showing it. A priest, dressed in full robes, 
marches, accompanied by se\eral attendants, to the altar, over which 
it is kept : there nuinenjus prostrations and genullections are per- 
formed, and incense is burned 5 an outer and an inner door are 
then unlocked, a curtain is drawn up, and a large hollow glass cross, 
which incloses the crown, is displajed to profane eyes. The Iron 
Crown (so called) is a collar of gold, adorned with large and pre- 
cious stones 3 and, in the inside of the collar, is a ring of iron, made, 
as all true believers are informed, of the nails of the cross. Ihe 
glass cross which contains the crown is brought near for the inspec- 
tion of the curious ; but the ‘ glittering bauble’ is kept from the 
touch of the profane, and a Jar suiiilr (which, by the bye, is not in 
the least like the original) is submitted to the scrutiny ot the spec- 
tator. The glass cross contcUns various other inestimable relics and 
treasures, which the priest enumerated and pointed out, w ith less ap- 
Clearance of exultation, than might have been exjiected of one 
charged with (he custody and biography of such invaluable objects. 
:i'hcre were some parings of the cross, a thorn from the crown which 
was placed on our .Saviour's head, a fragment of the reed which was 
])Ut in his hand, and a morsel of the spunge which was extended 
towards him. 


After the disjday of these spiritual treasures, tlie glass cross w’as 
replaced with the same ceremonies which attended its removal Irora 
its station, and the good father proceeded to show the worldly trea- 
sures of the church" which consisted of an inlinity ol massive go d 
and silver utensils, and preciims stones of the most rich and costly 
description the otli rings of iiioin miscreants and tcrrilied sinners. 
This hoard did not, of course, escape the notice ot the h reii.h when 
they visited Lombardy, and much of the sacred wealth travelled to 
Taris. It is hinted, that the restoration made by the hreiich legiti- 
mates was not so comiilete as it might have been ; some ol the arti- 
cles being probably lost in the hurry with whicli the restitution was 
elFccted. 


From the flatness of the ciiuntry surnmnding Mdan, ;md the lofty 

trees with which the roads are planted, little 01 not nng o la me 
city is to be seen, until you aie actually withiii its p | 

crowded streets, gay shops, stately buildings, ant t as nng e i ) . ^ , 

announce a rich and populous capital. Ihe Cat let ra is ji s ^ 
brated for its vastness and lieauty. U is (Jothic and 1. b n b 
tirely of while marble, most cxtjuisitely wrought w ha ^ _ 

ediflee a brilliancy of effect, and a chastity, ot wine i n 
rial is susceptible. 
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The gi'and facade was completed by Napoleon j and, were it not 
that the uniformity is somewhat disturbed By the intrusion of Gre- 
cian doors and windows, the pile would be faultless. The internal 
decorations correspond in beauty and symmetry with the exterior ; 
the altars are richly ornamented j and the spectator is lost in wonder 
at the contemplation of the immense extent of its aisles. 

Surprising, however, as are the inside and outside of this Catlie- 
dral, to attain a perfect idea of its merits, it is necessary to go above 
and below. In a fine subterranean chapel under the choir, richly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones, reposes, shut up in a 
chrystal coffin, the body of St. Carlo Borromeo, who contributed 
largely to the enriching of the ('athedral, and who ranks as one of 
the greatest benefactors of Milan. Ascending to the roof and the 
tower, you not only enjoy a very fine and extensive view over the 
plains of Lombardy to the Alps, but you have an opportunity of 
observing closely the light and airy pinnacles which skirt the roof 
and sides, and of examining the statues which crown them, and 
which are executed with a delicacy that would fit them for a 
cabinet. 


Lines ox the Death oe a Beeativk. 

On, thou who wert within these chambers laid, 
Without a shroud, a column, or a stono ; 

Not with one blazonry of death array’d, 

Thou sleep’st most tombless, trophylcss, alone, 

I know it — when each soothing aid had flow'ii, 

And tliou well left inneatch’d, to weep or die, 

Thy young heart bow’d itself without a groan, 

Or aught of suffering ; there were none to sigh, 
Back o’er the ebbing breath, or clear the shadowing eye. 

Did the dance sooth rne, when thou went’st below. 
Where many vnli.mt, many loved sleep, ' 

Watci’d afresh by thy conijianion’s woe, 

Cast forth upon the unsympatlusing deep ; 

There, too, a revel unto those w ho keep 
in it their dwellings ; yea, no vision gave 
Or dreams, a sign that 1 should vairriy steep 
My spirit in affliction, ere tlie wave 
Wander’d at first above thine immemorial grave. 

Where is thy sepulchre ? The earth liad not 
Prepar’d her breast for thee ; then time shall prove, 
Though it be vain to languish o’er thy lot, 

Thy death hath fix’d .and canonized my love. 

To gather up thy ashes, had 1 strove, 

It were a bootless labour, and still there, 

Through that dark flood defenceless they must rove, 

- 6hut from the sunshine of the golden sphere j 
I cannot find thy tomb, thy epitaph is here. 
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Origin, History, and Presknt State of the Censorshii* 

OF the Press in India. 

No. III. 

Di'. MLeans Proceedings after his Arrival in England, communi- 
cated by Himself for record in " The Oriental Herald.' 

Behold me, then, arrived in Eiidj^land, that falsely vaunted soil 
of justice and of freedom, — ^ ihc (so called) envy of suiroundinjL!; 
nations, and the admiration of the world,’ in the clunierieal e\i)ec- 
tation of obtaining for myself redress for personal wrongs, and for 
the distant and oppressed British-born inhabitants of Asia, a resti- 
tution of their arbitrarily sipipressed rights and liberties by the 
fiat of a Governor-General, (’ould I liave been aware, tlnit in 
the year 1790 of the Christian era, the sjiirit of freedom w'ould 
be found as quiescent in England as it had become in Bengal, after the 
press had been duly fettered, although I would not lia\e acted dif- 
ferently in my dispute with the Manpii"’ of \\’^elleslcy, 1 would, 
after my expulsion, have taken the most direct and the earliest 
opportunity of proceeding to the United States ot America. This 
step, besides affording some means of retrieving my prospects in 
life, would have saved me a subseipient per^ccutlon ot twenty- eight 
years. I do not advert to these things now with an idle view to 
any vain regrets, but in evidence that the cause of this mischief is 
of so extensive and permanent a nature, that very great changes arc 
necessary to remove it, and to purify the political atniosjihcre. 
But it would have required the gift j^f prophecy, in a person re- 
siding in India, to have anticipated so total an n})athy to the affairs 
of that country in England, 'i he tyranny perpetrated in Asia, I 
soon found, was contemplated in Britain with as much indifference as 
if it had happened in the moon. And this was not yet all ; for, by a 
clause in Mr. Pitt’s India IBll, as 1 was informed, a pretext was 
established for prosecuting as offenders, in England, ])ersons ex- 
pelled from India by the despotic mandates of a Governor-General, 
•SO that by seeking redress for past oppression, 1 might only chance 
to be oppressed the more. It seemed that, with the spirit ot fieedom, 
all sense of justice had also tied the soil. It was jiroposed, indeed, 
that my case should be laid before the House of Commons, under 
the auspices of Sir Philip Francis. But the manner m which 1 
found it was to have been done, did not by any means meet wHii 
my approbation. Persuaded that it would only have the effect ot 
giving rise to a debating field-day between the two factions m that 
House, like a field-day at the Fives-court, without being even inci- 
dentally productive of any advantage to the aggriev ei jiartics, 
folded my papers, and determined, by the advice of Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Ferguson, afterwards Advocate-General at Calcutta, to retire to the 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. ^ 
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town of Hamburgh, in Germany, there to practise my profession. 
After a residence of three years on the Continent,! returned to Eng- 
land. I now found, that the restrictions which had been, in fact, 
imposed upon the Press in India, at the period of my expulsion, 
were soon thereafter formally and shamelessly promulgated in the 
following edict : 

‘ Regulations respecting the Publication of Newspapers. 

^ 1 . Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. 

' 2. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver m his name, 
and place of abode, to the Secretary to the Government. 

‘ 3. No paper to be publi'^hctl on a Sunday. 

^ 4. No paper to be published at all, until it shall have been previ- 
ously inspected by the Secretary to the *Gover ament, or by a person 
authorized by him for that purpose. 

‘ .5. The penalty for oftending against any of the above regula- 
tions to be immediate embarkation for Europe. 

' Rules for the Guidance of the Secretaries to the Government in 
revising th^ Newspapers, 

‘ To prevent the publication of 

‘ 1. All observations on the state oj public credit, or the revenues, 
or the finances, of the Company. 

' 2. All observations rcsj)ecting the embarkation of troops, stores, 
or specie j or respecting any naval or military preparations what- 
ever. 

‘ 3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships, or 
the expectation of any, whether belonging to the Company, or to 
individuals. 

4. All observations with respect to the conduct of Government, 
or any of its officers, civil or military, marine, commercial or 
judicial. 

* 5. All private scandal, or libels on individuals. 

" 6. All statements with regard to the probability of war, or 
peace, between the Company and any of the Native Powers. 

^ 7. All observations tending to convey information to an enemy, 
or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company’s territories. 

* 8. The republication of such passages from the European news- 
papers as may tend to affect (he influence and credit of the British 
power with the Native states.' 

These regulations were moved for in the House of Commons ; 
but, as usual in such cases, their production was followed by no 
censure, or other efficient or creditable proceeding. Upon the arrival 
of the Marquis of Wellesley from India, in 1806, I published the 
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correspondence between us, with what I deemed suitable comment- 
aries, in the shape of a pamphlet, entitled, * The Affairs of Asia 
considered in their Effects upon the Liberties of Britain,’ &c. But 
such was the state of tire Press, and of the public mind in England, 
at that period, that I was obliged to act both as printer and publisher 
myself, in order to usher this production into the world. One would 
have thought that the odicial influcnee and power, along with the 
person of the Governor-General, had been transferred to England. 
Such debasement of the human mind as this state of things indicated, 
ill a nation calling itself free, is .scarcely credible. In order that 
the recollection of these important transactions may not become 
imperfect, or be lost, but that it may he preserved so as to jiroduce 
its due impression, whenever the public mind of this country shall 
be fully prepared to receive it, I think it proiier now to [ilace the 
contents of that pamphlet, modilied, upon iiermanent record, in that 
valuable publication, ‘ Tun Okikntai. Ukuald,’ whose J'lditor, INIr. 
Buckingham, has so ably and assiduously, and, let us trust, in the end 
we shall have to say, so successfully laboured to restore the free- 
dom, the dignity, and the usefulness of the Press in British India. 
Besides the powerful and persevering labours ot Mr. Buckingham, 
the public have been greatly enlightened upon the siilijcct of the 
Press by that c.vcellent and eflieient friend ot his s})eeics, Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope, in his able work on that subject, as well as by 


numerous other pcrforiiiances. 

The narriitivc and ollieial eorrospondonce do not reiinlre or admit 
of any essential alterations, excepting by the omission ot such parts 
as appear to be unncecssary or irrelevant. '1 bey arc therefore, 
publLsbed nearly in the same form in wliieli they orihnna ly appeared 
in 180(1, with some triHing dilferenees, iirincipa ly m the arranRe- 
ment. lint with respect to my letters addressed to the most nob e 
the Marquis of W'ellesley, eonsisting ot commenlanes upon tl e 
facts, X have freely altered or expunged ’X.rt 

rendering more just and apt my elueid.ilions o la < 
proconsular conduct, 'fheir order is also materially 
a view to general improvement; but their features, in the mam. 
will still be recognized to be essentially the same. 


LnTTKR I. 


^To the Marquis of Welleshij, formerly Governor-General of India, 

‘ “ Whoever will attentively consider the ‘ 

flagrant abuse of any power, by the kiown or it \ to be 

productive of a struggle, wluch eitlier discovers the exercise 1 

contrary to law, or (if legal) restrains it tor the ^ iji. p, 135. 

^My Lord,— I rejoice that your arrival m 
the opportunity of renewing the subject o our j- 

India, upon terms of somewhat less inequality. t 

2112 
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of the weight which, in this country, family connections, wealth, 
and parliamentary influence, throw into the scales of a contest, I feel 
that it would be i)aying a bad compliment to the spirit and under- 
standing of tlic people, to doubt that, when their rights and liberties 
are invaded, even in a distant portion of the empire, they will make 
fommon cause in their defence. 

^ Holding it to be the first duty of every subject of a free state to 
resist all encroachments, whether in his own person, or on a more 
general scale, upon the rights and liberties o ibis country, I glory 
in having opposed a regular resistance to pretensions, I will not say 
simply unconstitutional, but wholly incompatible with the existence 
of any degree of freedom. During your administration of India, 
I made an insinuation, in one of the j)u!)lie newspapers, of improper 
conduct against a magistrate. \'ou retpiired me to make an aj)ology 
for that insinuation. I refused to make such a})ology, You sent 
me a prisoner to England. 

^ The arbitrary im))risonment and transportation of an individual 
will be considered of little importance by those “ whose understand- 
ings measure the violation of the law by the magnitude of the in- 
stance, not by the important consecjuenecs which flow directly from 
the principle.” It is not to such men that J address myself, nor to 
those “ wlio, alTecting a character of moderation, in reality consult 
nothing but their own immediate ease,” nor to such as “ are weak 
cnongli to ac(pnesec under a flagrant violation of the laws, when it 
does not directly touch themselves.” 'Fo persons of this description, 
I liave only to say, I lament that a punishment more severe than 
contemjit has not been provided for such despicable supineness. 

‘ But I am unwilling to lielievc that there is yet a man in the king- 
dom so criminally indilTerent as not to he roused, if not from sen- 
timent, at least from a consideration of remote interest, by the 
series of profligate measures which I here present to his view\ They 
are not sinijily a gradation of private injury, or public; wrong, or 
even an imperfect mixture of both j but an absolute and comjilete 
violation, in epitome, of all that is most precious in the principles 
of the British Constitution, and that in as perfect a form as it is 
possible for the human imagination, in civilized times like these, to 
conceive practicable in any portion of the Ikitish empire. If the 
cstablislimcnt of a despotism over a hundred millions of people, be 
not suflicient to strike a general alarm throughout the land, and to 
cause the most vigorous measures of in(iuiry, the national apathy 
must have already reached a point from which there is no return. 
Let us take a cursory view of the stages or degrees by which you 
comjfletcd the climax of despotism. The conduct of the Magistrate 
of Hhauzeeiwre in abetting a conspiracy against Mr. Maclean, and 
yours, my Lord, in abetting the conduct of the Magistrate of Ghau- 
zeepore, cannot be better characterised than in the following words 
of Blackstone ; “ There Is yet another offence against public justice, 
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which is yet a crime of deep malignity and so much the deeper 
as there are many opportunities of putting it in })raetiec, and ihc 
power and wealth of the offenders may oftni deter tlie injured from 
a legal prosecution. 'J'his is the oppression and tyrannical })artialily 
of Judges, Justices, and other via^isiratts/m the administration and 
under the colour of their ofliee. However, A\hen prosecuted, eitlier 
by impeachment in Parliament, or by information in the Court of 
King’s IJench, (according to the lank of (he «)lleiulers,) it i^, sure 
to be beverely punished with forfeilure of (heir olliees, (either eon- 
serjuential or immediate,) lines, imj)ri^<)nmen(, or oilier iliscretionary 
censure, regulated by the nature and aggTa\a(ioiLs of the olfence • 
committed,” 

'But if sueli crimes, as we are told by that .sound lawyer, deserve 
impeachment, what must we think when we lind that these were 
but the mere incipient stages of vmr progress > d'liat }ou pro^ 
cecded in your course witli a r.ipidity worthy of a better eau.se, and 
never drew breath until jon anniliilated the personal freedom of (he 
subject, and extinguished tlie liberty of (he prtss m India > 'I'lie.se 
offences are here prosed by facts the mo.st ineontro\ in (ihic. It will 
depend upon others to ajiply the jniiiishineut. 1 lad not the measures 
of your administration, my Ivoid, been .stamped with a charaeti r of 
consi.stency throughout, 1 should liave much doulited wlu'llu’r yon 
were fully aware of e\ en the most imniediate ( oiiscijm lu es of the 
arbitrary proceedings, whii h are (he subject of tlies(‘ letters. 'I'o 
.sujipo.se that you could li.ue piTccived them all, would, I trust, he 
jiaying too high a compliment to )onr di.sccrnmcnl al tlu* c\pcnse 
of your integrity. Did you jierceive that, m the sn.gli' fact of’ im- 
pri.soning and. sending an mdn idual to Ihirojic, for icfusing to makcau 
apology for lia\ ing insinuated iinjirojier condnet against a magistrate, 
)ou were, in eflect, asserting the general principle, ihat the liberty, 
jiroperty, reputation, and c\en life, of c\cr\ Uriti''li-hoi n subject in 
India, were ecpially at )our disjiosal 'I'hat )ou had the right of 
transportation over c\ery individual wlio dal not jiay imjili- 
cit obedience to yoiir will — a doctrine which \ on .afterwards, in pro- 
mulgating your regulations for the jircss^ did not scruple formally 
to avow ? 

'After having asserted this right of transportation for I'very act of 
disobedience to your will, and, by laying previous restraints upon 
publications, prevented the possibility of coiiiiuitting olfenees by tin- 
press, it would reijuire some ingenuity to divine means by winch 
you could have taken the law more completely into your own haiid.s, 
or established a more perfect system of despotism. Although the 
facts would lx; more striking, the principle could not he better illus- 
trated, if you had abolished tlie courts of Justii e .is useless, and 
fehip])ed all the Judges for Europe. 

^ With respect to the extinction of the liberty of the press, it was 
the natural consequence^ as indeed it was the principal object, of 
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your assumption of the power of transportation in my case. You 
best know, my Lord, whether, during your administration of India, 
you committed many similar acts of pniwess, or were satisfied with 
the manifestation of your streiif^th in this sini^le instance. This, in- 
deed, as the accumulation of instances would not affect the princi- 
ple, is a matter not of great importance to the public to ascertain, 
irom what has passed in my case alone, we are fully entitled to 
conclude, that, if your Lordship was sometimes graciously pleased 
to be mercifid, )ou must still have considered yourself as having an 
undoubted riglit to exercise the same arbitrary authority over every 
British-born subject in India which you exercised over me. The 
singularity of the case, if it be singular, would but aggravate the 
oppression of the individual, without mitigating the otlcncc against 
the state, 

^ Let others accuse you of disobedience to the Court of Directors, 
extortion, misapplication of jiublic money, op])ression of TS’ative 
Princes, unjust partiality to )our relations, and making war con- 
trary to law, for [uirposcs of aggrandi/enu nt. Tliese are, indeed, 
grievous offences ^ but, in their conseipiences to the jieople of ICng- 
land, they dwindle, in my ojiinion, into nothing, when compared to 
the enormity of those which the facts here detailed infer. If the 
twenty millions added to the Compauv s debt timing your admi- 
nistration, had been all appropriated to your own use, or divided 
among )our partisans 5 if vou had oppressed, banished, or be 
headed, all the Native Princes of India, for the jmrposes of extortion 
and of aggrandiy/mg the Compauv ’s territory; although, morally 
speaking, these would be great crimes, the legal measure of punish- 
ment might be dillicult to determine. Jbit when justice and free- 
dom, the natural props of every state, are taken away from an em- 
pire so aggrandi/cd , it stands a colossus with feet of clay, ready to 
fall upon the parent state, and crush her in its ruins. 'Jdie conse- 
quences are incalculable, and the nature of the crime well iindei- 
stood. I wish, my J^owl, this wa-^ only declamation ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the case is too well made out : ^'ou have destroyed libeil), 
and violated justice, in our great j’iastern empire. The fact, the 
precedent, and their whole enormous chain of consecjuenccs, are 
already operating with secret, but accumulating force, against the 
liberties and the constitution of this country, and rapidly undermin- 
ing their foundation. 'J’hc rellux of Asiatic despotism, if we do not 
oppose an immediate resistance to the torrent, will overwhelm us in 
irretrievable ruin. 

‘When it becomes necessary to accuse of high crimes and misde- 
meanours a man who has held important oHices in the state, I led 
the ungraciousness of the task, and undertake it with reluctance ; 
but a paruiftount duty imposes it, and 1 shall perform it to the best 
of my ability. On such occasions, it is usually one of the lirst 
question^ asked by the public, “ What are the motives of the accuser:’ 
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And although motives cannot artect the truth of facts, and are 
seldom easily ascertained, yet this curiosity, as ori*>inatinn- u[ 
^vish to prevent the operation of prejudices ai^ainst persons'uiuler 
the imputation of crimes, is in itself laudable, and oiu^lit therefore 
to be gratified. It seems also due to myself that 1 should, on this 
point, enter into some explanation. 

‘Men of slavish minds, consulting their own breasts as the only 
standard of human sentiment, are incapable of conceiving that such 
a thing as public spirit can exist. yVccording to them, every chari^e 
of state deliiujuency must originate in moti\ es of interest, j)rcjudifv, 
or passion, taking these words in their onlinarv, not in their strict 
philosophical acceptation. Hut such monstrous doctrines are unfit 
foi a community of free men. A ])coj)le b\ whom st'iitinients so 
degrading can be entertained, are already mdre than half-eiislavcd : 
they are homines ad sernliiduicm paiafi. 

‘If I should be accu.sed by your partisans of acting from motives 
of resentment, founded on a deej) sense of injur\, 1 do not know 
that it would be v ery necessary for me to repel the cliarge. JMr. 
Seldcn, w'hen he was arbitrarily imprisoned b) an order Of King 
Charles I., retained his resentment twenty-four }ears after his libe- 
ration. But there is a wide dilference between entertaining a legiti- 
mate resentment, and gratifving a useless revenge, d'lierc is be- 
sides, if you arc }^et to learn it, in the minds of fu e men, a resent- 
ment for public wrongs — a resentment for libeilv violated, which 
they cannot and ought not to reliiujuish. If, after the' lapse of cen- 
turies, we still remember with indignation tlu' conduct of men much 
less tyrannical, and much more excusable, than >our I^ordshij), 
surely we may be permitted, merely as nuMubers of the community, 
to retain some gentle sparks of indignation against |)ublie measures, 
which wc are likely to feel in their remotest coiiseijucnces. 

^If there was no possibility of your I^ordship ever having an op- 
portunity of acting upon your own confessed principles of govern- 
ment in public life j if lliere vvas no possibility oi' my coming, as a 
subject of this country, again m collision with those princi[)les ; if 
there was no possibility that future (lov einors should act njion tlic 
precedents you have established, or that the despotism of Asia should 
in the end swallow up the liberties of Britain 3 I should most wil- 
lingly consign the whole affair between us to an everlasting oblivion j 
for, indeed, my time might be much more profitably, as well as 
more agreeably, employed, than in the discussion. 'I'o uiuk'rtake 
the labour and expense of laying this detail before the jniblic, if 
there were no other motives than the gratification of a useless re- 
venge, would, after such an interval for deliberation, be a strain of 
folly, which even you, my Lord, will scarcely impute to mo, know- 
ing, as you must do, that, after the experience I have had, nothing 
but a firm conviction of right could induce me coolly to re-enter the 
lists against so formidable an antagonist. 
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^ Those who know me Intimately ^ill not, I believe, doubt hiy sin- 
cerity, when I declare, that, far from considering the political duties 
of the individual as limited to himself and his acquaintances, I 
should not have remained an indifferent spectator to the violation 
of any principle of the British Constitntioh in the person of a total 
stranger. I well know the disadvantages of indulging such senti- 
ments in these times. But if men did not frequently aCt upon them, 
even at the expense of their interests and prospects in life, the 
country would be in a most deplorable situation. For my part, so 
strongly am I impressed with the advantages and necessity of ani- 
madverting freely on the conduct of public men, that I would not 
> relinquish the right of discussing the extraordinary pretensions of 
yoqr Lordship, were I sure of incurring the penalty of being re- 
banished from England to Bengal. 

'Has ever such a monstrous instrument of government been known 
in the world, as that with which the patronage of a subordinate 
country, possessing a liundred millions of inhabitants, supplies the 
Administration of a mother country possessing only fifteen or 
twenty ? Is there a family in England, Scotland, or Ireland, tlnit 
has not some friend or relation to be provided for in India ? How 
many individuals, how many • families, how many whole counties 
even> will the expectation alone of preferment keep in a state of 
subserviency and debasement ? Is it extravagant to suppose that a 
patronage so immense is alone capable of sustaining an Administra- 
tion in office, not only contrary to the voice of the people, but even 
to the power of the Crown ? In the hands of a wicked Administra- 
tion, so enormous a source of influence is alone adequate to under- 
mine the freedom of the state. But even at the disposal of the 
most virtuous Administration that can be supposed to exist, it would, 
by a gradual but infallible operation, produce an abject and servile 
disposition in the people, and rooted habits of tyranny in their rulers. 
It is, therefore, a political monster, against which every man in the 
universe, who docs not wish for a return of slavery and barbarism 
over the face of the earth, should raise his voice. 

' Under the actual circumstances of India, men going in official 
capacities to that country are but temporary tenants of the soil, who 
wish to make the present crops as productive as possible, having no 
interest in the permanent improvement of the estate. Those who 
make large fortunes generally return to England, and it is their great 
ambition to become Members of Parliament. Now, without think- 
ing worse of these gentlemen than of any other sort of men placed 
in similar situations, I cannot belihve that, after having been inured 
to Asiatic despotism, for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, they are the 
most fit persons to compose the senate of a free nation, particularly 
if they have been under the tuition of such Governors as your 
Lordship. ; , > * , , « i 

' The liberties and independence of England, I maintain, have no- 
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thing tafear from the power of France, but every thing from the 
influerico of Asia. The freedom whivh is smothered for a moment 
by a foreign invasion, may burst forth in all its pristine vigour j but 
that which is extinguished by a gradual debasement of the soil, will 
not resuscitate for ages. To what purpose shall we have expended 
such enormous treasures, and sent forth such mighty armaments, to 
prevent the risk of foreign subjugation, if we are tosulfer our liber- 
ties to be gradually undermined at home ? If we are to be slaves, 
is it of any consequence who are to be oiir masters ? lint domestic 
tyraimyy if it were not in itself odious, would, in the end, infallibly 
prepare us for a foreign yoke. 

The necessity of watching the silent and almost impcrcc])tible pro- 
gress of despotism is thus eloquently expressed by a writer, to whom 
the people of this country owe many obligations: “If an honest, 
and 1 may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for the public service,” says 
Junius, “ has given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of your political constitu- 
tion, howeccr minute the instance may appear^ to pass by without a 
determined pdrsevoring resistance. One precedent creates another. 
They soon accumulate and constitute law. Whnt yesterday was fact, 
to day is doctrine. Examples arc supjjosed to justify the most dan- 
gerous measures, and when they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. lie assured that the laws which protect us in 
our civil rights, grow out of the Constitution, and they must fall ur 
nourish with it. This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or 
of any individual, but the common interest of every man in liritain.’ ” 


]M E M N O N. 

Son of the morn ! his sepulelne 
Is desolate and lone 3 
But yet the monarch’s form is there. 
Though Thebes holds not his throne. 
He saw three thousand summers smile, 
And pass him as a flood. 

And still upon the banks of Nile 
, The giant statue stood. 

Ch(^n^eless, — he saw chani^e pass on all 3, 
, , The beautiful become 
Dark and defaced — the kingly hall 
, , 1 , ! The ilioa made bis home 5 
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Liverpool. 


Princes, as shadows, come, — then fade ; 

They ruled, — and they were gone ; 

IMonarchs enthroned, — then darkly laid 
Where s^lave and king are one. 

IIo saw Sesostris’ victor car. 

And all his harness’d kings j 
From Europe, lo ! his hosts afar 
The Macedonian brings ! 

He saw the IVr.sian coiKpieror 
Pass trackless, and the hour 
Mdien Clcop;itra’s smile was more 
'I'han sceptre-fame and power. 

And midst the silence of the plain, 

'I'he harj)iiig giant sent, 

As morning broke, a soft low strain,’^ 

Like spirit’s wild lament 5 
As if triunijihant over earth. 

And )ears that roll between, 

Yet mindful of his heavenly birth, 
lie hail’d tlie morning’s (juceii. 

For he whose sculptured form ev’n now 
Stands lirm while nations fade, 

Time was, a crown adorn’d liis lirow, 

A land his voice obey’d : 
lie fell, — and his high monument 
Is Ida’s sacred hill j 
II is tomb is wEere the Hellespont 
• Uolls on in beauty still. 

Troy saw his might, — earth heard his hime. 

Ere Priam’s race was run j 
How to the lields of Simdis came 
The morning’s glorious son ! 

And them, in many a fabled lay, 

’File ancient minstrels sing j 
Aurora, herald of the day. 

And Memnon, Egypt's king ! 

H. W. J. 


Strabo affirms that this was witnessed by himself. 
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Numa Pompilius axd Egkria. 

jEgeria est qufip pra'het aquas, dca «rata Camanis, 
lUa ^ 'uina- cunjfu (onsditimqKt Juit. — OviD. 

Numa J’oMniiis and Fum.hia. 

Scene I he alfman lunest^ hij ^Itmjth^ht, 

Numa.— O nce more, belov ed Ei;eri:i, tliy Nnma Ix'liolds tliee ! 

Oh, who could look upon (hat ey(' and hrou, aiul deem il a deception 
that I have represented thee as an immortal 

Egkiua. — 1 would not hr one — is it not eiiougli for one happy 
being', that she possesses the love of Numa > 

Numa. — T he ])ros[)eet of tins meeting has again sustained me 
through the splendid jiaius of anotlu'r mteival of royalty. Re- 
luctantly, as thou knowcst,did 1 accede totlu' wi-^hes of tlu' Roman 
jK'oplc j and the crown of Romidus is still luaivviipon my lirow. 
Oh, that 1 could lling it aside at once and for ever, and retire in 
peace to solitude and I'igeria ! 

Egeuia. — S ay not so, ni) Numa, sav not so! 'I’h) Egeria loves 
thee as the benefactor of a nation : she loves (lu'e in the glorious 
character of a patriot king'. Did she leveri' tliee k'ss, .she could 
not love thee so well. Tlion mightst, indeed, retire to ignoble soli- 
tude j but the heart of ICgeri.i would be in the grave of thy fame. 
S[)eak not thus, I’ompiliu'', it* thou wouldst foihear to grieve me j 
but let the words of the bather of Rome correspond with his 
actions. 

Numa. — C ouldst thou preside, my beautiful love, hut oiu' day 
invisibly upon the tribunal of lh\ husband, thou wouldst, perhaps, 
condemn him less for feeling what he conlesscs to tli)seif alone. 
The scenes wdiieh arc there day hv day rt'peated Put where- 

fore should 1 lill thine innocent and happy fancy w itli pictures of 
shame and sin ? Meeter for thee, m> crownles.s (picen, are the 
quiet shadows of this unjirofaned giove, the bieath of tin* sacred 
llowers, the music of the moonlight fountain, and the song of the 
nightingale, sweet and solitary as thysi'lf. Meeter for thee in (Ins 
Elysian retreat to live, to love, and, if it must he, to die, than to 
grieve in vain for human folly and crime, \V herefore should in- 
nocence move ill the haunts of guilt, or ])urity inhale the atmo- 
sphere of pollution? For thee, and for such as thou, if any such 
there are, Nature was made beautiful and Solitiid'^ peaceful. 
But say, Egeria, in thy temporary widowhoods, hast thou never 
breathed a wish for the pleasures of the city, or a sigh for the 
pageantry of the court ? Hast thou never desired to exchange thy 
forest for a kingdom, and to share the honours of Numa’s throne ? 
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Naina''Poinpiliui and'Egeha. 

ECfeitiA.-^Never, my husband, believe It,— nev^h ' “ ‘ 

Numa. — Can it be, that, when thou remembercst me in thy lonely 
hoirs as the sovereign of Home, thou hast never thought who 
should he her queen ? ^ , / / , i 

Eoekia. — Enough for Egcria to be the wife of her king. * Have 
I not a throne in Nuina’s bosom ? Do I not sway the sceptre of his 
memory, and wear around my heart the diadem of his love ^ And 
if, beloved doubter, thou dost still imagine that this is all too little 
to satisfy my ambition, look around, and acknowledge that I too 
possess a regal territory of mine own, — one in which 1 have indeed 
been a happy queen. Nimia himself is here my subject... See, 
yonder are the glades in which we lia\ e met and parted, on many 
a summer eve, balmy, serene, and beauty-breiitbing as this. Tliere 
is Hie quiet grotto, in which thy society has filled iiiy heart with 
love and luip|)iness, and in which lliou hast so often taught my 
thoughts to glow awhile witli the light of thine owm. Before us 
sparkles the diamond fountain, along whose green borders we have 
planned together the haiipiness of thy people. Canst thou look 
upon all this, my Numa, and deny my royalty, or think that any 
queen has a kingdom like miiic } Thou smilcst — yet I will not ask 
forgiveness for what thou know'cst to be the hxpiacity of love. 

Nujma. — F orgiveness for hve, Egeria? It is a thing, sweet of- 
fender, of which I must not be jirodigal, even to thee ^ I need it 
all to expend iqion hate. It is I alone who am to be forgiven j 
yet believe it, beautiful solitary, tlion hast been Iri^d, far mhre than 
doubted. I believed — I believe, that thy wishes are as simple as 
thy mind is high and thy spirit jmre. For one momentjonly did I 
harbour the thought that thou mightst sometimes pine in the absence 
of Numa, for the honours of a world forgotten in his presence. 

Eoeuia. — To me the honours of a w^orld arc nothing ^ but of 
thine, Foiiqiilins, it i^ the pride and Inqipincss of Egeria to par- 
take. In every benediction of thy people upon their ftithcr, I 
share, amid the loneliness of this sequestered spot, as' much as if 
I were acknowledged for the Koman Queen. Invisible and remote, 
I still ])articipate with thee in the reverence of the good and the ad- 
miration of tlic wise. I look beyond the tomb, and anticipate, 
with prophetic affection, the feelings with which futUrC times will 
look back iqion the ]iresent. Love has made thy glory nline ^ and 
sweet to Egeria’s soul is the music of thy fame. But did I not 
hear thee speak of hate ? Can it be, my husband, thaf Rome is un- 
grateful ? 

Numa. — Man, Egeria, is in Rome what lie is, and has been, in 
all other societies 3 and he who, in any society, aspires to be great 
and good, cannot do so without creating enemies. The bad will 
hate him for his virtues, the profane for his piety, the turbulent for 
his gentleness, and the envious for his glory. I have closed, 
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indeed, the tempje of Janus j but there are many, in Rome for 
whom it is closed in vain. I have transferred from Alba the Vestal 
Fire j hiit it burns as yet dimly in Roman air. Yet it is my hope, 
that 6ver my ashes at least, if not before, error will be dissipated 
and envy forgot. The justice, which is due to the living, will be 
rendered to the dead 5 and in some greener Aricia beyond the tomb, 
we tnay wander yet as we now do in this, and hear our memories 
blessed and our rights accorded. If Rome be not a powerful and 
a prosperous state, she shall not at least liave to curse the day 
wheh she sent to the Sabine Cures for a stranger-king. Rut 
enough of this, — the fatigues of royalty endue repose with a tenfold 
charm. And yonder, Kgeria, behold our grotto, with tlie ivy over 
its entrance, sparkling, as it were, a moonlight weleome, to a 
queen who prefers a flowcr-wrentli to a crown, and a king wlio has 
left his court for the forest. 

Crediton. J. 


SoNNKT TO A AOUXO Lai>Y. 

JLight of my heart ! I’ve gazed on brighter eyes, 
But not on eyes that spoke a purer mind ; 
Glances I’ve seen might dazzle and surprise. 

But none so softly, eloquently kind ; 

I have seen brows that with more radiance shined, 
And forms, perhaps, more evipiisitely fair — 

But in thy breast, I deem, mo^t chastely shrined 
That which rePmes each joy, ;ind charms all care : 

I have seen many a wreath ot golden hair, 

Or glossy jet, o’er graceful necks dispread — 

Yet next my heart I only seek to wear 
One simple ringlet from thy modest head j 
And to thy trust, sweet maid, I long have given 
My latest hope on earth, my lirst in Heaven ! 
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No. VIII. 

Arrival at Cananoor — Societij of this Station — Voyage to Calicut, 
and Description of that Place. 

This inoniina,', (Mairli 16 ,) I started on my journey at four 
o’clock ; and after jiassim;' (he same kind of road as that described 
on the preceding day, I arrived at eif;lit at a small vi]la|!^e of which 
I did not learn the name. 'I'his dilfered from that which wc had 
left, in having:; its huts thatched with palmyra leaves, as that spe- 
cies of tree, to^etlier ^\i^ll the cocoa-nut, ^tcw abundantly in the 
neighbourliood, a eirenmstance which marked our ap])roach to tlie 
sea. I will not allirm that this tree is ne\er found far inland j on 
the contrary, I ha\ e met with it growing spoiitaiK'oiisly at a dis- 
tance of ninety mih's from the coast , yet it is seldom seen but in 
a Hat, and what may lu' called, a marine territory. It llonrishes 
best, in common, I believe, w'itli most of the pidni species, in low 
land, close to the sea. 

Here I took my breaklast, waiting until my bearers should be 
refreshed, and as my palainpnn w;is placed under the jirojecting 
roof of a private hut, tlieie licing no choultry in the place, 1 had 
the o])j)ortunity of comersmg with some Hapalars, a race whicii I 
have already noticed as of Vrab ('ngin, and of observing the free 
and independent manner whicIi they seemed to inherit from their 
ancestors, (hie (d' them, a stout young man, who had been em- 
])loyed to procure me some eggs, seemed, from tlie tone of his re- 
marks, to tliink himsell' at least my equal in jioint of rank, a cir- 
cumstance winch would not jierhaps be extiaoidinarv, as observed 
of any low' person in Irnghuid, but is highly so in [lulia where great 
deference is paid to superior-.. I! is manner had a freedom in it 
amounting to assurance, and he satislied his curiosity in the most 
unceremonious way by ex.uninirig minutely all my travelling equi- 
page. I was much ])leascdwitli this show of independence soperfectly 
novel, and increased Ids gratification by pel mitting him to criticise 
the plates in Moors Hindoo Ikmtheon,’ and even to lire otf my 
gun. Hut what more es])ecially raised mi' in his good ojiinion was 
a present which 1 made him of one of my white -handled dinner 
knives, for which he fortliw ith found a place in his girdle, all his 
tribe wearing a weapon of this kind at their waist. 

As these people seemed very museulariy made, 1 was led, as amat- 
ter of curiosity, to try their jiowers, by desiring them to hold out^ at 
arm’s length, one of my cavadyboxes, w'hich, by previous experiment, 
1 found that I could retain in that position for some seconds, The 
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athletic young man, whom I have mentioned, eonid barely move it 
off the ground • but tlierewasa thinner and taller man ])reMMi(. who 
could just raise it to arm’s length, without being able to retain it 
there a single moment, ^’et these were the stoutest Indians I had 
yet seen. 

After being treated by my iNFapalar friends with the fresh juice yf 
some young cocoa-nuts, for which, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours, they would not accejit any remuneration, I started at 

eleven o clock, and after travelhiiL’, ten miles on a good road, 

running over open high hilK of a reddish soil, I arii\ed ai Cananoor 

at two o’clock. I put up at ( aptam 's, whose house was 

agreeably situated on a rising ground, some disiane(‘ from the 
town and fort. It had, howe\er, a disadvantage in ajipi’aranoe 
common to all the dwellings of Caiianoor, foi it was pc'iit-roofed, 
and thatched with bamboos, coco:i-nut lca\e->, and drii'd jungle 
grass, 'ibis is found to be tin* oiiI\ kind of co\<'ring that with- 
stands, without leaking, tlu' torrents ol r.im which the monsoon 

brings to this coast (lining half lla* ^cnr. 'files, indeiul, would be 
siifliciently jiroof against water, but not so against the Molent 
storms of wand wliich occasionaM\ Idow. for the walls of houses, 
the latcrito stone, so often mentioiuHl Ix'forc, is in iiimeis.il repute. 

On the following moining, March i;th, I bi'gan to make in- 
(juirics respecting a coineyance b\ sea to l)omba\, and h'arned 
that there was not any \ess(>I s.nling, eithi'r liom this port or 
from 'J’ellicherry. W e dined out in the evening with tin* com- 
mandant of the (’antoniiK'iit, and met a jiaitv ol sewen or laght 
odicers, and at least ten ladies, an e\lraoidinai \ pro|)ortion to be 
found at an out station in India, 'fins balaiu e in I’aviMir of the 
fair sex WMS owing to tin' circumslaiK (' of lln'ir husbands heiiig 
in the held 3 for, althongb tlieia* aie iisnalh tliri'i' \ativ(‘ batta- 
lions and a furo|a‘an legimenl slatioiu'd at this plai (*, tluTe 
was now remaining only «>ne battalion of Nativi' infanlrv. At 
dinner, and after the cloth was removi'd, iIkmc was nuuh drinkinir, 
esjiecially of beer, a most disgnsnng habit, whub grow’s iijion a 
man rapidly m this thirsty ehmate.' 

CajiUiin and myself succeeded m eileeting a tiimdy re- 

treat from the ])arty, who, when Ihe I. idles took their leave, which 
W’as not until they had played some round games at cards, again 
sat down to drink, pri»bably till moniiiig. 

March IH. — 'J'hc moriiing was s|)cnt in iiujiiiiics rcgaiding my 
future proceedings, and in the afternoon I rode out witii my ho- ju- 
table host and a friend, to view the cantonment. It is sihiatcd on 
the open hills, over the sea, and ( (iiitaiiis, of < onrsc, besides the 
barracks, a number of private houses, oicupu'd by tlie odicers and 


* I once saw an officer, who asMircd me, that, assisted by a friend, hc 
had more than once finished tlircc dozen of beer at one sitting ! 
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their families. The aspect of the country is rather bare and dreary j 
the dark ferruginous hills being only cultivated, where the inha- 
bitants have gardens. There is a church in the cantonment, built 
in a plain style, like some of the new chapels near London j and a 
clergyman of the Church of England is attached to the station. 
The fort of Cananoor, which is at a little distance from the canton- 
ment, and close to the sea, is built of brick, and appears to be 
small, but we did not enter it. The Native town lies beyond this, 
and is situated along the sea shore; it seems populous, being sup- 
ported as well by the coasting trade, as by the supply of the troops, 
with the various articles of their consumption. 

I learned to-day that the Ernnad, a vessel belonging to the East 
India Company, and employed in conveying timber from the forests 
of Malabar to the dock-yards of Bombay, had arrived at Calicut. 
It was now, therefore, determined that my best plan was to proceed 
thither by sea. 

On the following morning, March 19th, Mr. , having heard 

that 1 intended making a coasting voyage to Calicut, offered me a 
passage in one of the small vessels employed by him, as commissary, 
on account of Government, and which was to sail on the following 
evening. In the evening, this gentleman drove me out in his bandy, 
n Native term, (vandi,) by which gigs arc designated in the I’cninsula. 
We took a northerly direction from Cananoor, parallel with the coast, 
along a hard road, with trees on each side, until we reached a vil- 
lage called Bimlii)atam. Here we entered a romantic valley, watered 
by an inlet from the sea, and beautifully wooded on either side. 
An old French factory commanded the village, and formed a very 
picturesque object from below. The inhabitants of (hananoor fre- 
quently make excursions of pleasure to this place, and form parties;, 
who amuse themselves with boating on this beautiful ex]>anse of 
water. 

March 30. — I discharged my bearers to-day. as I was now about 
to commence a very dill'ercnt mode of tra\ clling from that of the 
palanquin. 

I took rny tiffin (lunch) wath Mr. , who pointed out to me 

in his garden the cinnamon and some other aromatic trees, as well 
as the sago, a beautiful species of palm ; and in the afternoon, after 
taking leave of my host, I proceeded to embark. Several good 
houses were built along the beach, and among the rest, one belong- 
ing to the Beebee, or, as she is sometimes called, the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore. This woman is of a very high Musulman family, and 
Tipj )00 ISaib forced her to betroth her daughter to his son ; but ia 
consequence of Tippoo’s death, the marriage never took place. The 
Rajah's family were the sovereigns of this part of the coast untlLthe 
English took possession of it j and she at present receives a pen- 
sion from the Company. With this she prosecutes a very flourish- 
ing trade with different parts of the coast, and with, Arabitt^ , This 
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IS carried on in her own sliips, and iiotwitstaiuUng she is eielitv 
years of age, the whole concern is conducted by herself. ^ ^ 

1 of my companion, I embarked in a lonir flat- 

bottomed boat, with oars made of a platter of wood, tied to life end 
of pieces of bamboo, and wo soon reached the t essel, which was al- 
ready under sail outside the anchorage. Tl.is craft was of the deserip- 
tion calJed a pattnnaroo, wliidi \aries in size from ton fo forty tons 
She had a niamnia.st on whidi was lioisted a lar^c sail, and a bow- 
sprit apd a Jib forward. rSbo could also, if nocessarv. carry a small 
niizeii abaft. Ifotli her head and her slcrn were j)ointed ; and in 
the latter there was a small recess or cabin, 'fhe cross beams, both 
before the mainmast mid abaft ,t. were moveable, so as to admit of 
her being easily loaded ; but when these were shipped, a ibick mat, 
made of split bamboos, was laid over them, and formed a deck 

illiiLr'"^"'"^ ^ Fdan«imn to avoid 


On the following morning. Miirch 21. wc were within sight of 
Calicut by nine o clock, hut it had f.dicii calm at day-light, so that 
we had made but little way since that lime. About ten a bree/,c 
sprung up, and enabled ns to run into port, where wc arrived at 
eleven. On landing, 1 found bearers, with sedan chairs, on thi^ 
beach, anxiously looking for custom. These chairs arc not carried 
as with us, by two peisons, but after the manner in wliicli Ins holi- 
ness the Pope is conveyed about, on the shoulders of four. As I 
was a stranger in Calicut, I tliougliL it adv isablc to lix my licad- 
(piartcrs at some public choultry, hut, upon iiupnry, I found that the 
only accommodation. ill the nciglibourliood wa.s an old empty house, 
about a mile distant. In my way to it, 1 pa.sscd through Calicut 
itself, a town consisting of mean houses, di.sposed in narrow streets 
and alleys, while the country around, unlike any 1 li.icl seen in Iiuliu, 
was divided by hedges and other fences. 

In the course of three or four hours I had recfiverccl from the 
effects of my voyage, and therefore went to j)ay niy respi'cts to the 

collector. Air. ’s residence was in the country, about three 

miles from Calicut, and the road to it ran through a flat district, 
with enclosed fields and topes of cocoa-nut trees. 


On my arrival, Mr. pressed my accepbincc of a room in 

Ills house, during my stay at Calicut. .Some doubts were expressed 
whether I should lx; able to procure a jiassagc in the Ernaad, from 
Ine number of passengers who had already engaged births. 


March 22.— 'I'his morning I rose early and walked out among 
the hills in the neighbourhood. The tceyers, who arc the ciilti- 
vatora ..of the soil, live within their groves of cocoa-nuts, mangos, 
und jack trees, which are intersected by narrow and deep lanes, 
leading up to their mud-built houses. Their land is well cultivated in 
(Mtiiial Herald, Fol. Id. 21 
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squares of about thirty yards diameter, and the husbandmen were now 
employed in turning? in a manure of ashes and cow dung, a degree 
of attention to the amelioration of the soil which I had never before 
seen in India. For this purpose they used a small plough about a 
yard and a half high, with an iron share, and drawn by two oxen. 
On my way home, 1 saw a small pagoda, which differed from any I 
had hitherto met with. It was a shed supported on four posts, 
under which there was a square mound of earth surmounted by a 
small tablet of wood. For some distance around, the ground was 
cleanly swept, and there were several stones on the floor arranged 
in a circle, and set up on end supported by raised heaps of earth. 

There was nothing upon the entablature. The Hindoo deity 
Shiva is sometimes worshipped as invisible j but it seemed a con- 
tradiction to represent him at the same time under the symbol of 
the lingam, of which 1 took these stones to be a representation. 

The country near the coast here is exceedingly fertile and beauti- 
ful, consisting of cocoa-nut, mango, and jack topes, hills and vallejs 
cultivated with different kinds of grain, and ])eppcr plantations. 
The mountain district of the Ghauts is not far from the coast, and 
excepting the very summit of the hills, which are cultivated with 
cardamoms, consists of interminable forests of bamboo, poon, and 
teak. 

I visited in the evening a pagoda, near the sea, erected on a low 
hill, and approached by a long flight of stone steps. This building, 
though a fair si)ecimen of the religious structures in Malabar, was 
not to be compared with those ot the same description on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. Instead of being-formed, like them, of 
durable granite, it was a miserable hovel of brick, partly thatched 
with grass. INone of the Prahmins of the place made their appear- 
ance, but there was one from Tanjore at his prayers, who said 
that he was travelling through the country in (juest of alms, to 
enable him to perform a pilgrimage to Rameseeram. 


The Deatii-ciiarce of Mahonnau.* 

* My young son, approach me, sole child of my love : 
’Mid the faintness of death, a still voice from above 
Doth tell me from hence that I shall not depart 
Ere 1 read thee the charge that oppresseth my heart.’ — 


* A chief of this name, at an early period of Scottish history, after 
receiving the death-wound of his adversary, between whose family and 
his own there had existed, from time immemorial, a hereditary feud, 
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* I know it, my fiithcr, — thou longest to tell, 

Tis thy soul’s parting wish that I bear me as well 
In honour’s high path as my father hath done, 

That his name be not dimm’d by the deeds of his son. 

But believe me, my sire, tliat tliy blood is my own, 

And I will not forget that my fatlier's hatli flown 
By the hand of his focman, nor cease to j)ursuc 
That foe to tlic death he liath dealt unto you : 

I am feeble, my sire, but when years shall at length 
Have nerved my young arm with more \ igoroiH strength. 

Let him look to it then, for my wrath will not sleej) j 
Now father, thy charge, for that eliarge will I keep.’ — 

‘ Then ’tis this : thou must promise to weed from thy lieart 
The seeds of red vengeance before I depart. 

Thou wilt marvel, no doubt, that 1 counsel my son 
To tread in tlie patli I d have w'arn’d him to shun. 

When I rcvell’d of late iti the fulness of life ; 

But within me for ever is hush’d the wild strife 
Of passion and pride, — they ’\e gone forth ere my breath, 

So near do I tread on tlie contincs of death. 

For as narrows life’s current, and as we are hurl’d 
By his strong grisly arm Ut his dim spectral world. 

Our vision of all tiiat is earthly is changed } 

Ere his chill hand )ct crush us, our hearts are estranged 
From the love of the gay dreams which formerly fed us, — 
From the pliantoms of life which in blindness had led us, — 
That triumphed in sport o’er our judgment and w ill, 
I'erverting our vision of good and of ill 
But now in their nakedness stand they reveal’d — 

At once are they shorn of the mask which conceal d 
Their nothingness ; then do we curse, as we ought. 

Our weakness that worship[)’d these shadows ot nought. 

The strength of that pride which could not be withstood, — 
That fierceness of hate that delighted in blood, — 

The lust of revenge that once burned in this heart. 

Have perished within me, — (dl (piench’d is their smart. 

Yet one feeling in all its fond strength doth remain ; 

It is love for my son — it is fear lest my name 
Should perish ’mongst men—that it.s glory is past. 

For of a long line, Raymond, thou art the last. 

Then .swear, that, from earth wdien my .spirit is fled, 

Thy wrath is entomb’d with the slumbering dead. — 


instead of enjoining his son to revenge his death, as wa.s cn.stoniury in 
that semi-harharous age, is said to have .sworn him to the sti iciest tor- 
hcarance, as, being the lust of his line, he was appreheucive ot the utter 
extinction of his house. 


2 I 2 
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* Is it thus that thou leav’st me thy love, 0 my sire ! 

That thou tell’st me to quench all my in-dwelling* lire ? 

That men in derision may point to thy son, 

And say that the deeds which his fathers had done. 

He trembled to do, — then in scorn pass him, by : 

Nay, strike at my bosom. I rather will tiy, . 

And sojourn with my sire through the valley of death, 

Than with infamy curst, take the poor boon of breath. 

* It may be that my life is so near to its goal. 

That the light of divinity rests on my soul, 

Whose glance, when disrobed of the garments of clay. 

They tell us, futurity’s depths can survey j 

But I know if thou ’rt tempted to hunt my foe’s life. 

Thy own name and being shall fall in the strife j 
But that vengeance shall find him if thou seek it not, 

And his name and his place on the earth be a blot.’ — 

' Nay, I pray thee, my sire, don’t forbid me tlie field 
With thy foe.’ — But the lips of his father were seal’d 3 
Yet he read in the fixedness of that death-look. 

That stern, searching glance, which his rocking frame shook, 
That the curse of his sire on his soul should descend, 

If he took not the oath, — so he lowly did bend. 

And swore he would sacredly keep his bequest : — 

He smiled, and then sunk into death’s dreamless rest. 

And the vow which he took did he rigidly keep, 

Yet did not the thirst of his loved vengeance sleep : 

It strengthened within him — it grew with his years — 

It scorch’d and consumed him, — strange whispers he hears, 
That the son of IMahonnal is not like his sire, 

And he reads in men’s looks more of pity than ire. 

In his heart did he curse them, then hurriedly fled 
From the home of his youtli, where his comfort was dead 3 
Where his foe, like a basilisk, tortured his sight. 

For his vow to his sire had made worthless his might 3 
Where disdain’s killing glances, with withering smart. 

Had frozen the springs of young hope in his heart. 

Then he went and sojourned in a far distant land. 

Where rich honours he reap’d by the strength of his brand. 
Yet he yearn’d for his country, and home he return’d 3 
His focman had perish’d, forgot and uniuourned ; 

Hark Faction had stricken his house with its strife 3 
They deem’d that the race of Mahoiinal was past 3 
They fell by each other — their death was the life ,• 

Of the name of Mahonnal, which rose at the last. 
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In their dramatic compositions tlic Cliinesc arc not restricted by 
rules similar to those adopted in Kiirope. A Chinese play, consist- 
ing of two or three acts, represents, not any particular event in the 
life of its hero, but his whole mortal career from the cradle to the 
grave. The unity ot place is equally disregarded. In the lirst act 
of a jday the scene may be laid in China, and afterwards changed to 
Manshuri or Mongolia, 'fhe Cdiinese make no distinction between 
tragedy and comedy, and consecpiently they have no rules ])eculiar 
to either of these classes of composition. Their dramas are all di- 
vided into several parts, each of which is preceded by a sort of pro- 
logue or introduction. These parts, or acts, are sul)divided into 
scenes, if the various entrances and exits of the performers may he 
so denominated. Each actor, on first presenting himself to the au- 
dience, announces the name he is to hear in the piece, and describes 
the character he is to represent. One actor frecjuently plays several 
parts in one piece, a circumstance which often lends to destroy 
scenic illusion. Masks are used only in ballets, or if occasionally 
employed in plays, they arc confined to such characters as rob' 
hers, &c. 

Chinese tragedies are intersjiersed with songs. In the represen- 
tation of any violent passion, the actor ceases to declaim, and ex- 
presses himself by singing. These songs, which are written in 
verse, are not unfrei[uently accompanied by music*, and are always 
expressive of some sudden or violent feeling. Eor example, the 
actor sings when he is attacked by robbers, when he is roused to 
vengeance, or when he is preparing for death. 

In China there are no regular theatres, cxcc])t in the capital and 
some large towns. Actors travel about from oi»e part of the em- 
pire to another. They visit dilferent jirovinces and towns, and they 
are hired to perform in private houses when convivial parties are 
assembled together 5 for the Chinese often combine dramatic enter- 
tainments with the pleasures of the banquet. ^Vhen the guests are 
about to scat themselves at table, four or live actors, richly dressed, 
enter the apartment. They make the most rev erential obedience 
to the company, by four times bowing their heads to the very 
ground. One of them then hands to the most distinguished of the 
guests a book, in which are inscribed, in letters of gold, the titles of 
lifty or sixty pkiys, all of which the actors know by heart. The 
book, after passing round among the company, is returned to the 
principal guest, who then makes choice of the })iecc to be repre- 
sei^ted. The performance commences with a llourish of llutcs, 
fifes, trumpets, and drums gf buffalo skin. 
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The play is acted in the room in which the company is assembled, 
and the performers occupy the space between the tables, which arc 
ranged in two rows. A carpet is spread on the ground, and the 
actors enter and retire by a door communicating witli an adjoining 
apartment. These performances always take place by day-light, 
and they are frequently witnessed by more spectators than those for 
whose amusement they are especially intended ; for it is customary 
to admit a number of people into the court-yard of the house, 
whence a view of the j)erformance is obtained. Women too parti- 
cipate in these entertainments by peeping through gratings, which 
afford them the means of seeing without being seen. 

During festivals and public processions stages arc erected in the 
streets. On these occasions plays are acted from morning till night, 
and the common people are admitted to see them at a very low 
price. 

Chinese authors of reputation seldom write for the stage ; for in 
China the drama is tolerated rather tlian ixirmitted. The Emperor 
Inudshen strictly prohibited the Manshiirians from visiting thea- 
tres. The deceased Tsayin conlirmed this prohibition, and no 
Manshurian ofheer would venture to enter a theatre without pre- 
viously removing from his cap the small coloured balls which arc 
the insignia of his rank. Owing to the prejudice against dramatic 
representations which ])revails almost universally throughout China, 
theatres are held in no l)etter estimation than houses of ill-fame, 
and they are tolerated only in the suburbs of cities. 

In China, newspapers eagerly record the name of the most ob- 
scure private soldier, who may distinguish himself by an act of 
courage on the field of battle j they publish through the whole 
empire any example of filial love, or trait of innocence in a simph' 
country girl ^ but a Chinese journalist would expose himself to 
punishment, should he venture to describe a dramatic performance, 
or even to allude to the success of a new play. 


Junius Biiutus. 

Apostates to their Sire’s most glorious fame, 

And traitors to their sacred native land ; 

Leagued with the tyrant and his hated band, 

That sought to stain the pure and holy name 
Of Home’s young freedom, ami with sword and flame, 
To spoil her citi/ens ami fix the brand 
Of slavery on them, with an angry hand. 

The father doom'd his sons to death and shame ; 

Yet gentle feelings were within his heart. 

Throbbing and strong ; and to his burning eye 
He felt the not tear of affliction start j 
For justice fought with Nature’s agony, 

And conquer’d ; turning not his head aside, 

He sat in sternness while liis children died. 
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JOUBNAL OF THE EnGLIRII EXPEDITION FROM IndiA 
TO Egypt, 

Chapter III. 

Sensation caused hj the French Expedition to Egypt— The British 
Government takes measures to prevent its success. 

Tippoo Saib, who possessed both the good qualities and defects 
of Mithridates, — who, with an enemy more formidable, perhaps, 
than even the Romans, maintained in his fall tliat masculine cou- 
rage, which calls for the admiration of the coiupieror, and commands 
that interest which is due to great misfortunes, had lost both his 
throne and his life. Mute at the sight of this spectacle, the whole 
country subjected to the Company, the peninsula a])pearcd for a long 
time perfectly trainpiil. dlie neighbouring states showed an c(jual 
desire to remain peaceable. AMtnesscs of the disasters which the 
struggles of Tippoo had occasioned, they feared to experience a si- 
milar fate if they followed his example. Rut whilst this state of 
things in India afforded the hope of j)erfect security, the invasion of 
the French into Egypt gave the (Government a new and just subject 
for alarm. This country became, like all those into which the 
French have carried their arms, the theatre of their successes j the 
government of the Mamelukes was destroyed, and 'i'urkcy could no 
longer consider herself the sovereign of a country covered with 
foreign armies. 

Events of this nature were sullicient to excite the fears of Eng- 
land. Mistress of Egypt, France might, and certainly would, have 
opened a communication between the two seas by a canal : her ap- 
proach towards India would then be easy, and she would continually 
threaten this great market, which supports that of London. 

The jealousy of England once awakened, she lost not a moment 
in seeking every possible me;ms to oppose projects so inimical to her 
maintaining her empire in India. Every exertion was immediately 
made to prevent the success of the French expedition to Egypt. 

On no other occasion has England made such great efforts j never 
has she employed so many means, and sulnnitted to greater and 
more useful sacrifices to her interest tlian at this epoch. Her pos- 
sessions in Africa and in Asia gave her great advantages ^ she judi- 
ciously calculated these, united them with rare good fortune, and 
knew how to profit by them. 

" To make conquests,’ says the historian, ‘ depends on fortune 
and boldness ; but to maintain an empire in a subjected country, is 
the work of wisdom. It is more difiicult to preserve than to ac- 
quire power.’ 

Orders were sent to the governments of these distant possessions. 



I ^70 Egyj>t 

,,^tp \v)]^i|(;^i jtl^y, ha4,! already despjitched considerable reii^forceiwents, 
,tO| CO-pp^rate in the efforts of a numerous arpiy, which to 
.JtepeiPftgifhd to , go to E^pt by the way of the Mediterranean, 
n^ahipg a diversion in their favour. - , ^ it 

I'l /It must be confessed, that, with regard to states as well asf ' indi- 
viduals, there are certain times at which every thing succe^l^ On 
", this occasion, prudence counselled, and wisdom presided, at the exe- 
cution j but fortune above all, even still more than skill, weighed 
in the balance. 

The intention of the British Government was, to attack the 
French army on every side at the same moment. 

Admiral Blanket was consequently sent before with a numerous 
fleet to the lied Sea, in order to inspect these latitudes, and to pre- 
. pare for operation. He had orders to make himself master of 
some points, the possession of which was deemed necessary to the 
success of the projected expedition. To this end he was to take 
in troops at Bombay. 

He established, with the permission of the Dola of Moka, a sta- 
tion at the Island Perim, or Babel Mandel, at the entrance to the 
, Red Sea 3 but he was obliged to abandon it soon after, the island 
being perfectly arid and destitute of water j added to which, the 
fleet was considered sufficient to watch the movements of the French 
army. 

The Government of India made its preparations with so much 
circumspection, that no one suspected that the object of the expe- 
dition could be Egypt. The arrival of several European regiments 
from England announced, nevertheless, that they really entertained 
fears as to the projects of the French army. 

Such was the state of things at the commencement of the 
chntury. 

It is lime to make my readers acquainted with this capital of 
Ipdia which I am about to quit. I will endeavour to give a descrip- 
tion of it, as well as of the different places at which the expedition, 
which left Calcutta in December 18 U 0 , touched. 

Chapter IV. 

Description of Calcutta and Fort William — Manners and Customs 
^ fif the Inhabitants — Freparaiions for a Secret Expediiiqn — De~ 

, parture — Island of Saugor — Fleet leaves for Trincomalee — De- 
^ scriptif^n of Ceylon. , , , 

' ' 'Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, and of all the English posses- 
sions in India,, is a large and beautiful city, very populous, and 
advantageous for commerce. Its situation on the banks oif the 
j Ganges,! is,. m,ost agreeable. The inhabitants are a mixture <. of 
Europeans, Armenians^ Chinese^ Mohajnmedang, and In 4 iw>ai The 
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Vhd are held ih contempt by all the other castes, into 
I 'wMeh ’the j)opulation of India is divided, are here very nume- 
rotts: These unfortunate men, who are condemned to the low- 
est offices, offer the unheard of example of a people devoted by 
, their , 0 ^ countrymen to infamy. As everything is imagery in 
3 the ,|f©ligioii of Brahma, and civil customs are founded on re- 
ligious precepts, the distribution of the Indians into classes or 
, castes corresponds with this allegory. Thus the belief which sup- 
poses the pariahs, and in general the whole caste of sudras, to issue 
froip the feet of God, sufficiently indicates their servility, and the 
humiliating professions to which fate, their birth, and an irrevo- 
cable destiny attach them. These sudras form a very numerous 
class, which is again subdivided according to their various pro- 
fessions, and with a very few exceptions, they are always those 
of their tribe. India alone has preserved that striking feature of 
ancient manners, which proliibits any one from abandoning the 
profession of his father. 

The pariahs live remote from cities and from villages, and sub- 
sist for the most part on rats, mice, insects, and things of the foulest 
description. The aversion which they inspire is such, that an In- 
dian, whether a Mohammedan or a Hindoo, would consider himself 
contaminated by holding any communication with them. The 
pafiali skins dead animals, tans their hides, nourishes himself on 
their flesh, cleans their entrails, carries away their refuse. What 
a frightful state of existence is this ! Tlie entrance into the temples, 
and into the public markets, is denied him 5 he cannot, without in- 
curring the most severe penalties, approach the (piarter of the 
Brahmins. He is compelled to fly from their ])rcscnce. The ves- 
sel which he has touched is broken if it is of clay, melted if it is of 
metal ; and lastly, they arc commanded, (which is the utmost ex- 
tent of degradation,) to abandon their dead, which becomes the 
food of crows, jackalls, and tigers. Can any one, then, be as- 
' tortiShed after this, if in such a state of degradation and slavery, the 
pariah lives plunged in every vice ^ if his very aspect is repulsive ? 
if a European even feels a repugnance at being served from his 
hands ? 

The streets of Calcutta are large and well laid out ; and the houses, 
although low, have a very magnifleent ai)pcarance. I visited the 
church and the government house, which are the finest edifices in 
the city. I was curious also to sec the celebrated dungeon in which 
a hundred and twenty-three Englishmen perished in 1756*. I only 
remained there for a few minutes j but the air of the place is so 
unwholesome, that I felt the ill eftects of it during the whole of the 
day, 

MiiThe Government has erected *an obelisk to the memory of these 
^unfbrttmate men ; their sufferings must have been dreadful, heaped 
^gether us ihey were in this infectious hole. 
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The heat is excessive in Calcutta, particularly in May and June j 
it is more supportable in the months of January and February. 
The climate is then delicious 5 it is, in this country, the finest sea- 
son throughout the year. 

The rains and the heat render the residence in Calcutta very un- 
healthy during seven or eight months in the year, but it might be 
made much more salubrious, by the removal of a great numjber of 
ditches, which it would be perfectly easy to drain. 

The English, however, very rarely sleep in the city j they have 
almost all country houses, to which they retire in the evening to 
breathe the fresh air, and the next morning return to business with 
increased vigour. 

The population of Calcutta and its environs from recent calcula- 
tions, which may be depended on, is estimated at one million, one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls, of which about forty-five 
thousand are Europeans. 

The Indians arc mild and tractable, but they are great thieves ; 
I really think they consider it a meritorious act to defraud strangers. 

The harbour of Calcutta is large, and filled with vessel’s from all 
nations. It is dillicult to form an idea of the immense traffic which 
England carries on with Eengal, either directly or indirectly j the 
entry to her ports which she has granted to forejgn commerce, gives 
an additional impulse to her own. To give an idea of this increase, 
it will be sutlicient to compare the number of vessels in the Ganges 
in 17i)7, and 18 * 2 '^ : in 1787, there were five hundred and ninety- 
four, and in 18 ‘ 2 ‘ 2 , thirteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

The mouth of the Ganges is not far from Calcutta 5 this river, 
which is held sacred in India, takes its source in the mountains of 
Thibet j after running for more than GOO leagues, in the course of 
which it receives eleven rivers, which surpass in size and in gran- 
deur the Khine and the Thames, it loses itself in the Indian 
Ocean. Its name, in the Sanscrit language, signifies Son of Brah- 
ma 3 but the Europeans give it, par excellence, that of Ganges, 
from the Hindoo Ganga, which signifies a river. This celebrated 
river constantly attracts from all parts of India innumerable crowds 
of pilgrims, who come to purify themselves in its waters. The 
inhabitants of the country hold it almost in adoration 3 but the 
European cannot behold without horror the numerous dead bodies, 
which are constantly seen floating on its surface. The wwters of 
the Ganges being reputed sacred, it is in fact considered by an 
Indian the height of happiness to die on its shores. Those natives 
who live near the river, when they arc ill, and on the point of 
death, are conveyed to it : the ebbing of the tide causes the waters 
to rise several feet, which carries off the unfortunate invalid. 

Should a man die suddenly, if he is not too far from the river, 
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his corpse is thrown into the Ganges, and becomes the food of alli- 
gators, which sometimes also devour rash bathers. 

It is from a principle of religion that the Hindoos expo^, on the 
borders of the river, those of whose life they despair ; they till 
their mouths with water and then abandon them to their tate. The 
tide rises and washes them away : they are happy, they are gone 
.to enjoy with their idols that felicity which awaits them. This 
opinion is so credited that it would be considered a crime to rescue 
a dying man, and he would himself be expelled from his caste, were 
he to recover. 

These dead bodies, the crows, the vultures, and the jackalls 
which they attract, form a striking and painful contrast to the beau- 
tiful gardens and lovely verdure which ornament the hanks of the 
river. This sight iiuide a deep imj)ression on me. 1 compared 
these images of death with the kiosks which covered the shore, 
with the luxury displayed in ornamenting the gardens, when a dis- 
tant and terrible noise attracted my attention. As 1 looked around 
to discover if possible v hat it could be, curious to know what it 
was that drove the canoes and boats which 1 saw Hying with the 
utmost speed 3 1 became a witness of the phenomenon which ex- 
cited so much terror: it w^as the sudden rising of the tide 3 the 
waters of the Ganges returning towards their source, rose, broke 
with a tremendous noise, and threatened to engnljih every thing. 
In a very short s^iace of time, however, the river again became 
perfectly calm, and the tide carried up to Calcutta several vessels 
just arrived from long voyages. 

I cpiitted the spot, and proceeded to Fort Mdlliam. This fort 
is isolated, and situated a little below Calcutta; it is spacious 
and magnificent, and absolutely contains nothing but the bar- 
racks, the arsenal, and magazines, 'fhe avenues are broiid, and 
lined on each side with trees and verdure ; before each building 
there is a .square of grass surrounded with posts and chains, which 
serves as a place of parade for the regiments of the garrison, ihe 
barracks and buildings are extremely beaiitilul. Ihe greatest pos- 
sible cleanliness reigns throughout this fortress, the streets of 
which are swept and watered twice a day. 

At Fort William there are a great number of storks or cranes 
which destroy the insects and reptiles, and to which the soldiiu-s 
have given the name of AdjuUuiL. The service wliich these birds 
render in this respect, has obtained for them the protection of tlie 
public 3 a heavy fine is imposed on any one who shall destroy one 
of these useful birds. The adjutant has a throat wliicli di ates 
prodigiously, and I have seen one swallow successively, without 
any very great effort, a small leg of mutton, a duck, and a chic vcn. 
To make amends for this, the Fort is also infested witli a species of 
musk rat, which perfumes every thing it touches, which is ex* 
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tremely disagreeablej especially as regards wine, for if^ the ^orli of 
the bottle has once been bitten by them, the liquid is no lopger fit 
to drink. 

There exists in Calcutta, as throughout the whole of Indja, a 
great quantity of disagreeable insects } such as gnats, ants, and 
bugs. These last are above all the most annoying, as they,ii^ro- 
duce themselves every where, exhale a most unpleasant , oaour, 
and infect every thing they touch. But even still more formidable 
than these, are the white ants, or as they arc called in India, kariats. 
This terrible insect destroys every thing, devours every thing 3 a 
few hours suflice for it to eifcct its ravages. 1 was as yet perfectly 
unacquainted witli them. The first night I passed in the fort I had 
jdaced my box carelessly by my side 3 the next morning I found it 
filled with w'et earth which the ants had fransported into it, and all 
its contents were perfectly de^tro)ed. The only method of pro- 
viding against the havoc commifted by them, is that of being careful 
to place boxes or trunks in such a position as to have a free circu- 
lation of air beneath them. E\en houses do not escape their devas- 
tation 3 they lodge themselves in the beams and wood-work, which 
they reduce to powder. 

Like bees, they have a (jueen which they sup})ort, and which is 
charged with the formatioti of the ant hill. At first sight it has the ap- 
pearance of a mass of white fat with a small black head. The mounds 
of earth formed by them are frecpiently of such a considerable size, 
that it is diflienlt to believe them to be the work of such little in- 
sects. Their most cruel enemies are the lizards and Spanish flies, 
which feed on them. It is said, that the most effectual method of 
destroying them, is to throw a small quantity of arsenic into their 
nests; if tliis process is really eflicacious, it is most desirable that it 
should become more generally known in the country. 

During my stay at Calcutta, several suttees took place ; this 
ceremony is performed with great ])omp, in the presence of the 
relatives of the \ictim. B hen an Indian widow has once taken 
the resolution to sacrifice herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and it is not ahva}s a voluntary act, nothing can prevent the ac- 
complishment of it. I have never chosen to be present at one of 
these horrible s})ectacles, but I have been assured by eye witnesses, 
that women are frecjuently seen to mount the pile with the greatest 
possible firmness and composure, after having first distributed their 
ornaments amongst their surrounding relatives. As soon as the 
victim is bound to the pile, the torch is applied to it, and these un- 
fortunate creature', arc soon suffocated by the smoke of the sulphur, 
and other combustible materials, which are placed for that purpose 
under the pile, whilst the sound of their cries is carefully drowned 
by the noise of drums, tom-toms, and other musical instruments. 
On certain occasions the Hindoos, also, burn the bodies of their 
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dead' but this takes place more frecpienily at ISfadras, and on t]ie 
Coast, than at Calcutta, where the (Janges generally receives the re- 
mains of the children of Urahina. 

I'^o thl^se revolting spectacles, which are the result of Indian 
fanaticism, we have still to add those which are constantly presented 
to ^<iVir view, by the multitude of fakirs, who, from religions zeal 
aud ignorance, devote their whole lives to certain voluntary penances. 
I have seen some, who, remaining constantly in a standing position, 
with their fists firmly clenched, have their linger nails protruding 
through the opposite sides of their hands j others again, who, on 
seats covered with iron sj)ikes, have condemned themselves to the 
perpetual contemplation of one spot. Their diseased imagination 
varies, ad injinitian, these gratuitous tortures, and disgusting muti- 
lations. 


There is at Calcutta an English bishop and a Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

The Govcrnor-(iencral lives in the style of a prince, surrounded 
by a numerous staff and body-guard, lie never ajijiears in publu* 
without ail escort, and without receiving military honours from all 


the posts. 

At the end of the month of October, l.SOO, Tjord Wellesley, who 
at that time occupied this impoitant situation, commanded prepara- 
tions to be made for a secret ex.))edition. A detachment, ot tlic 
Bengal army was ordered to hold itsclt ready for embarkalioii. 
The King’s tenth regiment of infantry, twelve hundred men strong, 
then stationed at Calcutta, was ordered to join this exjiediliou j .1 
battalion of sepoys, volunteers in the service oi the l^ast India 
Company, also of twelve hundred men, a strong d(‘tachmeiit of Eu- 
ropean and Native infantry, besides a eonsiderable Ijody of workmen, 
of attendants, and of water carriers, which forms tlie necessury rear 
guaxd of all Indian armies. ’I'he Natives entertain a strong repug- 
nance to distant excursions by water i it is necessary to overcome 
this. The (ilovcrnmcnt made an apiioal to the dilfcTent regiments 
of sepoys stationed in the vicinity of Calcutta. Tins a[)peal was 
heard : each corps was anxious to give a proof of its zeal, and to 
show itself ready to march. In a few da>.s the w liole (ori)s^was 
‘organized and the command given to Major lirongliloii of tlie 
Company’s service. 

The corps quitted the cantonment wliicli it had (K cnpied at ahemt 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, on the ‘2(>th of XovcuIkt, and ro- 
imired to Fort William, where they found a division ot Iraiiyport-, 
awaiting them. The sepoys had provided tl.eir own 
but one difficulty occurred to them— tlioy ® 

the precepts of their religion, to prepare then 00 
For & long time no expedient could bo devised to ovcrtoim t t 
obstaele, but it was at length determined to transpoit, on board 
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vessels, a number of sacks filled with earth, on which they might 
erect their stoves. 

The 10th of the line, the artillery, the ammunition, the workmen, 
and attendants, were conveyed in large decked boats to the transports, 
which could only receive them at the mouth of the river. We gained 
the open sea on the ^2Cth of November. The transports werfr not 
ready for our reception, which compelled us to remain some days 
longer on board the boats. The situation was confined and unplea- 
sant, but the various scenes which struck our eyes, and the different 
emotions to which they gave birth, amply repaid us for the delay. 
Islands, picturcsijuely grouped, offered themselves to our view, 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation j immense forests dis- 
played, in the distance, their sombre covering of verdure 5 we heard 
the howling of the tigers, we saw the deer and stags playfully 
bounding along the edge of the river, crocodiles reposing on the 
sand ; at tlie same moment, in fact, every thing which nature pre- 
sents the most beautiful and pleasing, and the most calculated to 
inspire fear. We at length set sail, but the river was intersected, 
ami difTicult of navigation 3 it was necessary to avoid the shallows 
and sand-banks, and we did not pass the island of Saugor until the 
6th of December, We passed through the ^Straits, and shortly after 
fell in with the Suffolk, a 74, which took us under its convoy. This 
vessel was commanded by Captain Malcolm, who, during the me- 
morable events which followed in 181.5, was stationed as Admiral at 
St. Helena. 

The fleet was at that time composed of a vessel of the line, the 
Fury, a gun-boat, an advice-boat, a schooner belonging to the Suf- 
folk, the CAivesa of 1400 tons, the Calcutta of 800, the Gabriel, the 
Anna-Amelia, the Experiment, the Ganges, the Pearl, the Friend- 
ship, and the Eliza of from six to 7 00 tons, and the Bengal, and the 
Ituhy of 500 ; in all, fourteen vessels. The four first carried the 
loth regiment, the artillery, the artisans, and the servants j the others 
had on board the amunkion, and the Sepoys. 

On the 6th of December we gained the open sea, and soon after 
arrived, without any accident, in the Day of Trincomalee, where we 
cast anchor on the evening of the 17 th. 

ClIAI'TEK V. 

Description of Trincomalee — Appearance of the Island of Ceylon — 

English Forces there — Colonel Wellesley takes command of the 

Expedition — The Ileet receives orders to repair to Point de Galle. 

The town of Trincomalee, on the north-west coast of Ceylon, is 
not itself worthy of much notice, but it is the most important sta- 
tion in the whole island. Its serene and commodious harbour ren- 
ders its possession most desirable for the protection of the commerce, 
and security of the Government, of the Kast Indies. The entrance 
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to this harbour is perfectly safe and easy at all seasons j it is so well 
situated that it seems as a general rendezvous for all English vessels 
bound to India. It is tlie only fort on the Coromandel coast ; but 
it is capable of containing all the vessels of Europe, and has the ad- 
vanttige of remaining open during the two monsoons. It is, besides, 
a serene place of refuge in ease of war or stress of weather. 

It is a subject of astonishment that the Dutch (Government, which 
held Trincoiualee in its possession for so long a time, should not 
have done any thing towards the cultivation and embellishment of 
the country. Its romantic beauty, and the fertility of the soil, will 
no doubt induce its new possessors to iiiijirove the beauties of na- 
ture by the assistance of art. 

The town has a Catholic church, and its population is almost en- 
tirely of Portuguese origin. There are, however, a few Dutch 
amongst them, who, having established themselves there under their 
own Government, have n(>t been driven aw’ay by its pa'-sing into 
other hands. There are also, besides these, a great number of Ma- 
labars, who profess Catholicism. I mol there an old ollicer of M. 
de yufhen’s scpiadron ; he had contract! d an unfortunate marriage, 
which retained him in the country, where he passed a miseriible 
life, conforming to the manners and customs of the luitives. I had 
the happiness of being able to serve him, by ameliorating in a small 
degree the wretchedness of his situation. 

The fort wdiich commands Trincomalee is well situiited, but it is 
not kept up j built on a rock, it rises perpendicularly above the sea, 
and protects the exterior bay. The j)lace is also defended by a second 
fort, that of Ostenburg, which is situated on ;i hill, at about three 
(piarters of a league distant from the town, and which commands 
the entrance to the interior bay. '^J'his was built by the Portuguese, 
on the same spot where formerly stood an Indian pagoda. I he 
scenery of the immediate neighbourhood of the tort is excpiisitely 
beautiful. There are, besides these, in the various groups of little 
islands with which the bay is interspersed, several deserted batteries, 
which w^cre constructed by Admiral butlien during his glorious cam- 
paign in India. 

The environs of Trincomalee are covered wdth wood and rice 
fields, which engender from time to time dreadful fevers, that are 
generally fatal to Europeans. The English have, however, (-ut 
away a great deal of this, which has considerably diminished its 
malignity j and the losses of the garrison are becoming every year 
less numerous. 

The islets with which the interior bay is filled arc high, and 
covered with superb trees and shrubs 5 they abound with game o 
every kind, and are peopled with monkeys 3 heath-cocks, peacocks, 
quails, pigeons, snipes and hares are not less numerous. I he inte- 
rior of the island is infested by multitudes of elephants, bears, buD 
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faloes, wild boars, and tigers, and a prodigious number of large 
lizards, called gouanas, which the inhabitants eat as a great deli- 
cacy. Unfortunately, too, it is overrun with serpents of an immense 
size, amongst which the boa-constrictor holds the first rank. 

I saw at Ceylon several of these monstrous reptiles, and I am in- 
debted to one of my friends, Mr. S. JDanicll, brother to the skilful 
landscape painter, whose pencil has so happily delineated the most 
beautiful scenes of Hindoostan, for having witnessed the curious 
spectacle of the repast of one of these Pythons, Mr. Daniell, who 
had succeeded in taking alive a young boa, seventeen feet in length, 
and about eighteen inches in circumference, and which he kept con- 
fined in his own garden, invited me to come and see it eat. 

The animal had not taken any nourishment for more than a 
month, when the door of its cage was opened, near which a boar of 
a middling size had been j)liiced. The boa appeared at first to 
take very little notice of its visitor 3 at length, however, it began to 
show some signs of animation, and turning its head towards 
its prey, darted on it a look of vengeance, which seemed ijumedi- 
ately to excite its terror. Shortly after this, finding himself no 
doubt sufficiently animated for the bampict, his first operation was 
to dart otit his forked tongue 3 at the same time tossing his head in 
the air, then suddenly springing forward, he seized his })rey by the 
front leg, threw it on its back, and with inconceivable rapidity 
w^ourid himself around it. 'J’hc unfortunate boar expired almost 
immediately. Tlie boa then released it from his deadly embrace, 
and slowly unfolding his vast body, prepared himself for the feast. 
This he commenced by moistening the animal all over with his 
saliva 3 then opening an enornuius mouth, which always has the ap- 
pearance of a recent wound, he swallowed it almost to the middh* ; 
then making use of his own rings to assist in forcing his prey 
further down his throat, it gradually descended and was soon 
entirely swallowed. 

This operation lasted nearly thirty minutes, during which it was 
quite wonderful to notice the extraordinary action of the muscles of 
the boa, which had made no use whatever of its two rows of strong 
and hooked teeth. Its organs had not ev en acquired by the intro- 
duction of the strange body an extension at all in pro])(;rtion to its 
size. 

Very soon, indeed, the tumefaction became limited to the middle 
part of the body, that is to the stomach, whilst the upper extre- 
mities returned to their natural dimensions. A very large cock 
was then presented to the reptile, which he seized and swallowed 
immediately 3 he then folded himself up and returned to his former 
state of torpor. His lethargy became so decided, that neither kicks, 
nor the blows of a stick, had power to move him 3 indeed he gave 
no signs of life but by breathing, and several days elapsed before 
the anJittuvl recovered from his inanimate condition. 
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The skin of the boa is scaly, covered on the back with round 
spots in circles of various colours, like the peacock of the INlo- 
luccas ; the under part of the belly is whitish. 

Ihe bite of the boa is not venomous j it is the prodigious strength 
alone of this reptile which renders it so formidable. It sometimes 
attacks the tiger, and even becomes the conqueror of this terrible 
enemy. 

There are also great quantities of crocodiles and sharks in the 
country, and the water abounds with delicate tish, and shells of 
the greatest beauty • these shells form an article of commerce which 
occupies a*great number of the inhabitants. 

Ceylon, the Lanka of the Indians,* and the 'Vaprobane of the 
Ancients, is separated from India by the Stiait of Maiuir; it is about 
a hundred leagues long and lifty broad. '1 In; air is in general 
tolerably healthy on the (’oast, and less o])pressively hot than 111 most 
of the other countries of Hindoostan3 but in the inteiior, the im- 
mense forests cover it with dangerous exhalations, which have fora 
long time formed an almost insurmountable barrier to the progress 
of the Europeans 3 a stranger rarely escapes being attacked by the 
fever of the country, whicli the colonists call the junglc-fcvcr. 
What also renders a residence in this island particularly unliealthy, 
is the extreme difference which exists between the temperature of 
the day and the night. 

The soil of Ceylon is extremely fertile ; it produces an abundance 
of rice, excellent fruits, such as cocoas, oranges, jiine-npjiles, pre- 
cious spices, such as ginger, cardaniomum, jicjiper, cinnamon, and 
many medicinal drugs. 'rinuT is also a great commerce in valuable 
woods 3 amongst others, ebony, satin-wood, rosc-w’ood, and aloes. 
The island possesses mines of metal and precious stones 3 its ruliies, 
its sapphires, its jompiilles, its topa 7 A\s,its amethysts, he., are held in 
great esteem. The stones called rals-cye or chatoijante, arc more 
esteemed and liner here than any wliere else. 'J'lierc are some of 
them which sell even in the country for a hundred pounds sterling. 
These fine stones, as wtU as the jewellery made by the Natives, form 
articles of a very extensive commerce, which is jirincipally carried 
on by the Moors. 

The mineralogy of Ceylon aflbrds beautiful rock-crystal, of which 
the inhabitants make spectacles, ^iome of the })ieces found are so 
large, that one amongst others served to make a statue of Buddha, 
’which may now be seen in the great temple of this god at 
Kandy. 

All the inhabitants may be divided into three classes : the Cinga- 
lese, the Kandyens, and the Malabars. These last are only tlic 
descendants of a colony which emigrated about fifty years since from 
the peninsula of India 3 they have all fixed themselves on the 
northern coast of the island. The Cingalese inhabit the remainder 
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of the coast, and the Kandyens the interior of the country. The 
first are of a copper-colour, handsome, and well made j the women 
also have remarkable features. The second, on the contrary, are 
black, and exceedingly ill-looking. Duplicity forms the basis of 
their character j they arc never to be depended on } whilst the Cin- 
galese arc frank and open-hearted. As for their religion, they arc 
almost all Buddhists 3 there are, however, amongst the inhabitants 
of the coast, a great many Catholic and Protestant Christians. 

The number of these last in the whole island, amounted in 1801 
to three hundred and forty thousand j that of the Catholics was 
mucli greater. The rest of the population devoted to 4he faith of 
Buddha, amounts to about one million five hundred thousand 
souls. 

The inhabitants arc divided into castes, and are tenacious with 
regard to their privileges. The ])rincipal of these castes are the 
military caste, the caste of Brahmins, that of the VessiatisundSudras. 
The last two are again subdivided according to their professions. 
The women of the lirst two castes cover their bosoms, a distinction 
from which those of the others are severely interdicted. 

Ceylon was taken from the Dutch in 1798. When I was there, 
the English were still only masters of the coast 5 but various in- 
trigues amongst the Adigara or military chiefs of the country, 
greatly facilitated to them the completion of its conquest. The 
King of Kandy became their prisoner, and is now banished to the 
Isle of Prance. Ceylon is under the direct dominion of the English 
Government. It is the only country throughout India which be- 
longs immediately, to the Crown j the Company have neither in- 
terest nor authority there, in the smallest degree. The Governor, 
whose power is very limited, is supported by the King, as well as 
a numerous body of civil oflicers, who are charged with the ditferent 
branches of the administration. At' the time of my residence in 
the island, the military forces were composed of two European 
regiments, several companies of European artillery, a corps of las- 
cars or sepoy artillery, a regiment of sepoys, a regiment of Mada- 
gascar negroes, about two thousand men strong j and lastly, a 
company of dragoons, half Europeans and half sepoys. 

These troops arc always commanded by a Lieutenant General, 
who, as Governor, unites in his own person both the civil and mili- 
tary iulministration 3 and by two Major-Generals, the oldest of 
whom is Vice-Governor, and the other resides at Trincomalce. 

The sepoys all come from the Coromandel coast. The Govern- 
ment do not recruit among the Natives, as they generally make 
bad soldiers. 

The Kandyens are an intelligent and industrious race. I have 
seen some of their works which have greatly astonished me 3 amongst 
Others some arabesks on wood, made with the most brilliant 
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coloured varnishes, and really drawn witli very great taste. The 
manner in which they proceed is as follows : They first tukegimi- 
lac (which is found in the island in great abundance) and beat it 
with a hammer on an anvil, until it attains the softness of a paste. 
They then add to it the colouring materials in fine })owders. After 
mixing- these together, and beating them for a considerable tiine> 
they divide it into small cakes or sticks. When they desire to use 
these cakes, they melt them, and, with pjdin leaves, apply heated 
gum to the drawings. This comjiosition does not peel ofl', and is 
capable of receiving a polish, which defies the ravages of time. 

If our PKiropcan artificers knew how to use this varnish, it might 
be advantageously used for the pannels of carriages, and many 
other articles. 

The Cingalese also fabricate ])a]ier by a jiroeess which is pecu- 
liar to themsehes 5 it is of a very beautiful (piality. 1 saw In the 
possession of Mr. George Atkinson, civil engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, sheets of paper of a prodigious size, and such as I 
had never seen before. T bis paper very much resembles that made 
in China, so much so indeed, tiiat it is dillicult to distinguish the 
Chinese paper fnnn that made in the island of Ceylon. 'J'be. sheets, 
as far as I can remember, were from ten to twelve feet broad, and 
considerably longer. 

Ceylon possesses treasures still unknown to the Kurojieans, who 
have only begun to ex})lore this island since tb(‘ Knglish became 
entire masters of it, that is to say, since 1811 : it has opened 
a vast field to the botanist, the mineralogist, the geologist, and in- 
deed to all the lovers of natural history, 'i'he country is rich in 
rare and curious jdants, and pioduces amongst others, the aepen- 
tfips (Ustillatorid of Liiinseus. In the animal kingdom, the arinadilla 
is ecjually worthy of notice 5 it is a little animal, covered with scales, 
which feeds on white ants, and is perfectly liarinless. Another 
eipially curious insect, is that which is caltd the animattd Leaf 
a species of winged gra.ssho}))jer : it is thus named on account of the 
exact resemblance of its wings to a leaf. Its long legs do not at 
all assist it in jumping, as it is remarkably slow in all its move- 
ments. The scarabetHS saver of the Kgyptians is found here in 
great abundance. 'J'his animal is of a dull metal colour. 

The island is covered with immense and impenetrable forests, 
which may be considered as the natural defence of the country ) 
they are kept up with great care by the King of Kandy. I'hey are 
peopled with tigers, elephants, buffaloes, wild boars, and reptiles : 
it also serves as a retreat and secure asylum for deer, peacocks, 
pigeons, and an innumerable variety of birds of the most beautiful 
plumage. 

Some of the natives possess the art of charming serpents, in 
which they succeed perfectly by the assistance of a musical instru* 
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ment, by no means dissimilar to onr bagpipe. I was at first very 
incredulous as to what was related to me concerning these serpent- 
charmers. The following anecdote, however, really occurred to my- 
self. It was during my stay at Arippo 3 towards the middle of the 
day, I had retired to my hut, when 1 perceived a cobra de capello 
near me : I made a slight noise, upon whicli it immediately hid it- 
self. I beat the foliage which surrounded my hut, in the hope of 
chasing it from its hiding-place, but without success. 1 was anxious 
to enter, but felt by no means pleased at the prospect of such a 
companion. In the midst of this perplexity, I suddenly remem- 
bered the boasted skill of these charmers, and curious to be myself 
a witness of their address, I lost no time in sending for one. 
The man came, examined the spot, and was not long in discovering 
the serpent, which had rolled itself up amongst the leaves. He re- 
quested me to retire a few paces, then suddenly darting on the rep- 
tile, seized it by the tail, and throwing it on the ground, commenced 
playing on his bagpipe. The serpent gradually began to show signs 
of the greatest pleasure, and, by degrees, appeared to be i)erfcctly 
intoxicated by the force of the charm 3 it folded and unfolded its 
extraordinary body, and lastly, quietly and slowly entered a basket 
which was presented to it by the juggler. I imagined that I might 
have been the dupe of some cheat, which had escaped my notice 3 
the Indian perceived my suspicion and immediately restored the 
reptile to its liberty, at the same time jiresenting it with a chicken 
which lie had brought with him. The prey was attacked and de- 
stroyed in a trice, — ten seconds certainly did but elapse between its 
seizure and total destruction. Never was vengeance more jirompi 
or terrible. ’ The juggler, delighted at the astonishment which 1 
evinced, was determined to excite it to the greatest jiossible degree 
by giving me another jiroof of his wonderful skill 3 he enticed tin' 
serpent to him, and offered it ;i bit of red cloth ; then forcibly press- 
ing down its head, as soon as he had seized it, suddenly drew away 
the cloth, and with ifrthc whole of the cobra's teeth. He then be- 
gan playing on his bagpipe as before, intoxicated the serpent, made 
it dance with delight, return to its basket, and then carried it off 
with him in triumph. 

The costume of the chiefs on the coast of Ceylon, partakes of 
the ancient Cingalese mode, and of the Eurojiean fashions intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, the lirst Europeans who made ihemselv es 
masters of the island. 

The great mark of distinction among the inhabitants, is the 
parasol, which the domestic carries behind his master, to shield 
him from the piercing rays of the sun. This parasol is made 
from a leaf very much resembling a fan in shape, which grows on a 
species of palm-tree peculiar to the island of Ceylon. This tree is 
the corypha umbraculifera of Linnaeus 3 its stem is excessively tall, 
find remark^l^ly straight 3 it is sufficiently strong to resist the most 
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violent gusts of wind. This tree is perfectly bare of leaves, except 
at its extreme summit ; they are round, of an enormous diameter, 
and capable of sheltering ten or twelve persons; on bein^; dried 
they become yellow and hard, but always retain their Ilexibility. 
It produces a flower, which only appears once, and not until the 
tree has attained a great age. This flower is yellow; it exhales an 
extremely powerful odour, and attbrds a grain, whicli is, however, 
perfectly useless, except for the rei)rodu( tion of its species ; It is 
of a pyramidal form, and its branches diminish in length as they 
approach the top. There is one of these trees in (lower at a short 
distance from the place of my encampment. 

The leaf of another palm-tree, the pahnira, is used as paper. 
The inhabitants of India write on it with a bodkin, Jind run over 
the characters they have traced with black oil, which renders them 
as legible as they are indelible. 'J'hese leaves, sewn together, form 
little books, from which the oil, which is expressly made very odo- 
riferous, keeps away all kinds of insects. 

The priests of Buddha are chosen from amongst the higher 
classes ; they arc brought up in the two temples at Kandy, which 
serve tliem as colleges; they take their degrees there, and their 
noviciate lasts six years. U’heir dress consists of a yellow robe. 
These priests arc bound to celibacy, but they may at any time quit 
the jniesthood and marry; and in order to d(‘ this, as Knox says, 
they have only to throw olf their yellow habit, consign it to the 
river, wash their heads and bodies, and fioiii that jnoment they 
again become like other men. 'I'hey then let their hair and eye- 
brows grow, which as piiests they are not permitted lev wear. Ihe 
ministers of Buddha seek solitude, and inhabit only (he nu)st re- 
tired places ; they have their motives for this : less restrained by 
public opinion, they give themselves u]) with more sccurily to an 
unlimited degree of licentiousness. 

Their temi)les are richly endowed, particularly those of SalTregani, 
and Adam’s Beak, to whkh the Natives make frecpicnt pilgrimages. 
This mountain is situated at about twenty leagues from Colombo ; 
it is of a conical form, and is distinctly seen at the distance of thirty 
leagues at sea. It is the most elevated point in (he whole island. 
Two smaller peaks appear to issue from this rock, and when at a 
great distance the three points seem to blend in one. J here arc 
several points of view from which, considering Adam’s Beak as 
detached from the smaller rocks which surround it, it t'lppcars ready 
to dart forward into the air. The summit of the princijKil peak, 
which rises more than seven thousand feet above the Icv'-d 
sea, can only be attained by the assistance of an iron chain fastened 
in the rock. The pagoda built there, is held in the highest venera- 
tion by the inhabitants, who believe that they recognise in it the 
footstep of Buddha. 

The Kandyens of the province of Ouva are the only ones 
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amongst all these islanders who possess bravery; they ha^e always 
fought with great courage, and were the best among the troops of 
the former king of Kandy. 

The English attacked this prince in 1802, and took possession 
of his capital, but the vanquished king knew his country. He per- 
mitted the new masters to remain in tranquillity, and intercepted 
their communication with the coast ; sickness followed, and pro- 
visions failed. The commander, overwhelmed by the miseries which 
the garrison endured, forgot the barbarity with which these furious 
enemies had so often treated the Dutch and capitulated ; but he 
had no sooner laid down his arms, than his troop was attacked with 
fury and massacred. The unfortunate commander escaj)cd the car- 
nage with two of his officers, who were kept in close confinement 
as trophies. These unfortunate men made se\'eral efforts to fly 
from the wretched fate which awaited them ; but they were always 
retaken and treated more severely than before, and at length, and 
after a seven years’ captivity, sunk beneath the weight of their 
miseries. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon arc very superstitious, and it is an 
extremely remarkable fact, that at the door of all the temples of 
Buddha, there is a smaller pagoda dedicated to the devil. The first, 
a beneficent god, does harm to no one ; but the second being essen- 
tially malevolent, it is necessary to dalter and soften him by prayers. 
To lluddha, they offer fruits and vegetables ; to ilic devil, cocks 
and chickens. The tenqiles of the latter are served by priests who 
resemble in no small degree the god of whom they are the ministers ; 
stern, capricious, arid exacting, they will not snfler the most trifling 
offering to be made to Buddha without receiving their share of it ; 
they, moreover, pique themselves greatly on their knowledge of the 
future, and readily reveal it to those who consult them. 

When they are applied to in cases of illness, they first begin by 
invoking the infe.rior.demons, but if their demands are not granted, 
they have recourse to the great devil, whom they use every endea- 
vour to render favourable to them, by offerings of dressed meats, 
amongst which a dish of red cocks forms an indispensable jiart. 
They convey the whole into the most savage and deserted part of 
some solitary forest. They collect together a number of men dis- 
guised as devils ; their legs are adorned with bells, they dance, 
sing, and make all sorts of grimaces, the object of all which is to 
induce the evil genius to come and partake of the sacrifice which is 
prepared for him. All these ceremonies generally take place in the 
presence of the sick man, whose state has induced them. 

The interior of these forests is inhabited by the J'edahs or Bedahs, 
who are almost savages, and live by the chase, and preserve what 
they do not consume in the hollows of trees. The individuals of this 
tribe do not even construct huts, but live entirely in the open air. 
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One of these savages was taken during my stay at Trincomalee j 
his only arms were a bow and arrows, his complexion was blacker 
than that of the other inhabitants generally. The Governor having 
caused him to be set free, he fled immediately, and gained the 
forests with the rapidity of a stag. 

Elephants are very numerous at Ceylon, and are extremely de- 
structive j and it often becomes necessary, in order to chase them 
away, to light large fires, without which the sown fields would be 
overrun by them and the harvest by that means entirely lost j one 
night often suffices for them to destroy a whole district. I have 
seen them traversing the woods in troops of fifteen or twenty ■, they 
are not then dangerous, but when alone they become furious. The 
Government is often obliged to take active measures for the de- 
struction of these animals. A very curious insect, and one which 
is peculiar to these vast forests, is a sj)ider, which is called by the 
English the bird-catcher. The body of this spider is iibout the size 
of a six-franc piece, without including (lie head, of which the dimen- 
sion is almost ecpial to that of the wliole body ; its legs are shaggy 
and very strong, and the two front ones are armed witii claws, like 
those of a crab. Its colour is grey, spotted with white ; its bite, when 
not mortal, makes pcojde insensible. 1 was one day reclining in 
my tent, when I suddenly perceived one of those horrible animals 
near me j I started up, armed myself with a jilatc, seized the in- 
sect, and put it in a jug of water, carehiliy securing it at the top. 
1 kept it in this stat(‘ for six weeks the animal lived, but dimi- 
nished considerably in size. 

Our stay at Trincomalee had been already jirolonged for some 
weeks, when at length, in the month ot J.inuary, (ailonel \\ idlesley 
arrived at Madras, and took the command of our expedition, there 
were certainly other ollicers who had higher claims to this mark of 
confidence j but the Colonel was brother to the Governor-General, 
and had been appointed by him to the command. 

We had always believed ourselves destined to serve against lia- 
tavia, and hourly expected the arrival of Admiral Rcnicr and his fieet, 
who, we understood, was to operate conjointly with us j but this 
fleet did not arrive, and we only received a small rcinlorcement 
from INIadras. We got under sail, therefore, on the fith of February, 
and cast anchor in the exterior bay. 

This bay is only secure in the fine sea^^on, that is to say, from 
April to December j we therefore made all possible haste to quit it, 
and, profiting by a favourable wind, to set suili we anchored the 

following evening in the bay of Toint de Gallc, 



Bishop Hebeb to his Wife. 


rXhe following beautiful lines, written by the late Bishoj) Heber, were 
addressed to his wife whilst he was making an Episcopal visit to his im- 
mense diocese in the East Indies. To our minds, this little piece is in- 
ferior to none of the Bishop’s works, not even to his Palestine.] 

If thou wert by my side, my love ! 

How fa.st would evening fail 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale ! 

If thou, my love 1 wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning grey 
When, on our deck reclined. 

In careless case my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind approving eye. 

Thy meek attentive ear. 

But wiien of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Ilindostan’s sultry meads. 

O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits. 

By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they say. 

Across the dark blue sea. 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

Chelteriham Chronicle, 
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Doctrine of Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts OF Parliament, and of Courts of Justice. 

' ‘ ' ' No. V. 

In^ 1^10, (February 1,) Mr. Yorke gave notice that when the in- 
quiry into the expedition to the Scheldt should be gone into, he 
would enforce the standing order for excluding strangers from the 
House, which he accordingly carried into eftect on the next day. 
This occasioned a motion from Mr. Sheridan, for a committee of 
privileges to take the standing order into consideration, his purpose 
in which he affirmed to be, not to rescind the order, but to have it 
ascertained whether any or what modification of it was necessary. 
In the debate which ensued, ]Mr. ^V^yndham said : " What was the 
value to their constituents of knowing what was })assing in that 
House? Supposing they should never know, it was only the diffe- 
rence between a representative government and a democracy. Till 
within the last twenty or thirty years, it was not only not prac- 
tised as now, but it was not permitted to publish the debates of 
that House. Were it (the admission of strangers) a privilege, 
we should come into a state of democracy, — a state like that of 
Athens.’ He did not wish to establish such a j)ower in the press as 
to contest Parliament. He also accused the conductors of the press, 
generally, of venality and corruption. 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was negatived by a majority of ItJd to 80. 
There was at this time a debating society, under the name of the 
British Forum, the president of which was John Ciale Jones j and on 
the 19th of February the following advertisement was posted on the 
walls : 

^ Wyndham and Yorke. — British Forum, Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden, Monday, February 19, 1810. — Question: “Which 
was the greatest outrage upon the j)ublic feeling, Mr. \ orke s en- 
forcement of the standing order, to exclude strangers from the 
House of Commons, or Mr. Wyndham s recent attack upon the 
liberty of the Press ?” 

" Last IMonday, after an interesting discussion, it was unanimously 
decided, that the enforcement of the standing order, by shutting out 
strangers from the gallery of the House of Commons, ought to be 
censured as an insidious and ill-timed attack upon the liberty o 
the press, as tending to aggravate the discontents of ffie pcoi)le, and 
to render their representatives objects of jealous suspicion. 

Mr. Yorke took the lead in resenting this ‘ gross violation of the 
privileges of the House;’ and on his motion, which passed iinam- 
xnously, February 21, Jones was committed to Newgate. 

March 12.— Sir Francis Burdett grounded a motion for d'S- 
charge of Jones, on a train of argument denying the ngu o e 
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House to imprison for libel, which was negatived by a majority of 
153 to 14. This argument 8ir Francis inserted in (Jobbett’s ' Poli- 
tical Register ’ of the *24^1 of JNIarch, preceded by a letter from him- 
self to his constituents. 4'his publication was brought before the 
House by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbridge, and, after long de- 
bates, on the ^28th of March and 5th of April, Sir Francis was com- 
mitted to the 4'ower. 'Phe votes were upon Mr. Lethbridge’s mo- 
tion ailirming the breach of privilege. 

For Lord Folkestone’s amendment (to ])rocecd to the order of the 
day), 80 5 against it, ‘271 j majority, 1 PI. 

U])on the motion of Sir Robert Salisbury, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett should be committed to the Tower; for Mr. Adam’s amend- 
ment (that the Baronet sliould be reprimanded in his place), 15‘2 ; 
for the original motion, 18‘) ; majority, 37. 

The Speaker signed the warr.mts of commitment, and delivered 
them to the Serjeant-at-arms, April (>; but owing to doubts respect- 
ing the legality of forcing an entrance into Sir Francis’s house, he 
was not arrested till the <)(h, when he was convt'ved to the Tower, 
attended by an escort of police-ollicers, and a detachment of cavalry 
and infantry. On its return, the escort was attacked l)y a mob in 
Easteheaj), with stones and brick-bats, which (hey bore for some 
time with great patience ; bnl the annoyance becoming more serious, 
some shots were tired, by wbieh some persons w’ere killed, and many 
wounded On two preceding evenings the mob assembled round the 
house of Sir Fraiu-is, in Piccadilly, and committed many outrages 
in that and the adjoining streets, which nnulcrcd the aid of the 
military necessary to disperse them. 

A letter sent by Sir Francis to the Spe.iker, after his receipt of 
fhe warrant, became atopic of debate on April loth, with regard to 
the juanner in whicli it diould be treated , but a resolution was at 
length unaiiimoubly parsed, ‘ 'Phat it is the opinion of this House, 
that the said letter is a high and flagrant breach of the pri\41cge of 
the House; but it a])pearing from the rejiort of the Serjeant-at- 
arms, that the warrant of the Speaker for the commitment of Sir 
Francis Hurdett to the Tower had been e\ecutcd, this House will 
not at this time })rocced further on the said letter.’ Sir Francis in- 
curred a great and most useless expense in bringing actions at law 
against IMr. Alil/ot, the Speaker, for issuing his wairrant, against 
Mr. dolman, the Serjeant-at-Arms, for executing it, and tigainst 
Lord Aloira, the Constable of the Tower, for keeping him in cus- 
tody. The wonder is how any lawyers could lead him to suppose 
there was the slightest hope of success in arguing points which had 
been so often decided, and in maintaining pretensions against which 
there was so full a stream of jirccedents. 

In the debates that took place on the above proceedings, by far 
the most interesting speeches were those of 8ir JSamuel llomilly. 
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On the first day’s rdebate, he advanced principles which struck at 
the root of the pretensions of the Houses of l^irliaTuent to imprison 
for libel. On the second day he directly denied the moral and con- 
stitutional right of tlie House of Coiiiinons to exercise such a juris- 
diction ; and in maintaining those sound and incontrovertible opi- 
nions, he stood alone among his ])rofessioiial brethren ! IMarcli 
he said : ^Though we may lie oliliged to sit, here as judges on the 
present occasion, let us not forget that we are judges in our own 
cause. In such a situation it is more ])eculiarly nc'ccssary for us to 
see that nothing personal, nothing \indictive, nothing of prejudice 
or passion, be allowed to mingle itself with our delilieralions. In- 
stead of anxiously catihing at ever} supposed or ap|):iicnt violation 
of our privileges, it would bi tter become our ch.uat ter as a House 
of Commons, to ]n*otect them with temper and moderation, and 
without overstej)[)ing the liberal and subst.iutial rules ot justice.’ 

It would have been more (*onsistent with >ir Samuel s real views, 
as they were aft(TW^ard.-> developed, to have said at once, ‘ It is ne- 
cessary that judges should allow nothing jicrsonal, noilung vimlic- 
tivc, nothing of prejudice or passion to mingle itsell with their de- 
liberations. lint it is impossilile, and the impossiliilit y is lecoguised 
in the lundamental coietitulion and wlu)h‘ Irame <>1 our judicial 
policy, civil and criminal, that judgi's m then on n canse can attain 
to such a degree of eiptanimilv , imjiai tialilv and jmrit}. 'Ilieie- 
forc it watuld be in the highest degree unju-'t and uiieonstit ill loiial 
that we should ever pre^'inue to m.da' ouiselves judges in our own 
cause.’ He also said, ‘ If I am compelh'd to com<' to a vote on the 
question this night, I must, on every principle ol law and justice as 
recognised by tlie courts in which I havi* bi'cn (‘dueati d, say, that 
the publication in (piestion is no! a libel ; because so long as there 
exists any doubt in my mind, 1 must ol necessity incline to the side 
of innocence.’ 


In the adjourned debate, .April .b, Sir Samuel said • ^ Upon the 

original qiiestion,--namelv, the power of this I Imise to cnmnit lor 

libels rellecting upon its pioeeedmgs,— I will candidly stale the 
doubts which I entertain of the legality of its exertisi-. rerha|)s it 
maybe a more apinopriate expression to sav , that I doubt ol its jus- 
tifiablcncss,— the term illegal not being pioperly apiiheable to a body, 
which is not under the control of any superior jui iMlietioii. \\ h.il- 
ever, therefore, are its acts— in whatever way it may inlcipret its 
privileges,— even though it proceed in error, that error can alone 
be remedied in this House. The v ery extent ot such a jiower .liould, 
of itself, advise the most scrupulous forbearance iiMairvuig into 
practice privileges not only unnecessary, but dependent upon very 
dubious grounds for support. With respect to the right of com- 
mitting fora libel, therefore, it would ill become me, knowing that 
the House has so lately decided dilferently, to give my (ipmion 
without some diffidence. Had not that case been so prominently 
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before me, I would not limit my expressions totthe term doubt, but 
should at once say, that I consider the commitment for a libel re^ 
fleeting upon the past proceedings of this House, to be unjustifiable. 
Entertaining these opinions, and recollecting that there is at prei* 
sent a person sutFering under the exercise of this disputed rights 
I think it my duty to review the merits of that individual’s case. 

' The warrant under which Mr. Jones was committed, sets forth 
two olFcnces : first, a scandalous and libellous attack upon the cou' 
duct and character of this House ; -and, secondly, a similar offence 
against the character and conduct of some particular IMembers. 
With respect to the first head of offence, although I have looked 
with the most iiujuisitive attention into the publication for which 
Mr. Jones was committed, I must contend, that there is not a single 
expression in that paper reflecting upon the conduct and character 
of this House. 

^ Indeed, from every view wlpch I have taken of the question, I 
cannot restrict myself to saying, that I merely doubt ; but must 
avow that I entertain very strong doubts of the })owcr of this 
House to commit for libels affecting its {)ast proceedings. At 
the same time, I fully admit, that such a right is possessed by it, 
in order to jmnish all breaches of privilege which go to obstruct any of 
its ^Members in the performance of their many sacred and important 
dufics. But such obstructions must not operate in an indirect way, 
they must at once tend to produce that with which they are charged. 
There are numerous cases where the authority of the House would 
be altogether debarred, unless it had the power to prevent these di- 
rect impediments to the exercise of its duties. Such arc the refusals 
of witnesses to attend, or to answer interrogatories 3 such are all 
attempts to intimidate Members in the votes they shall give. Un- 
less the House had, in such cases, the power of ])rocecding by the 
summary way of commitment, there would be an end of its func- 
tions — there could be no unbiassed decision by its Members. 

' But the jiower of commitment for censuring Is far different in 
its nature and consecpicnces. It is in contradiction to the most 
sacred and important principles of positive law. It confounds in 
the same tribunal the discordant characters of party, accuser, and 
judge. It deprives the accused of that which every legal ju- 
risdiction secures to him, — the power of being heard in his own 
defence ! It goes to decide upon the conduct of the accused in 
his absence, and withemt suflering him to state his own con- 
struction of the obnoxious publication ! And what, in the mean 
time, is the conduct of his judges ? Tliey are, in all probability, 
engaged in putting some aggravated interpretation upon his mean- 
ing ! He who must best know what was intended, is refused to be 
heard, while those, who are ignorant alike of his motives and his 
meaning, are allowed to substitute their own strained, and perhaps 
partial, construction. Is .there, I will ask, one Judge in the Courts 
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below who would deny to any individual thus situated, the ri^ht 
of being heard in his own defence j or, in the denial of such 
a right, would venture to adopt his own arbitrary construction 
of the conduct of the accused? Let the House pause, and re- 
flect upon the course it is now pursuing ! Let it recollect, that it 
is proceeding against the Hon. liaronet, without having examined 
a single witness, — without the power of examining u|)on oath, as 
judges of the law and of the fact, and without that power of appeal 
being allowed, which the accused in all the ordinary Courts of J uslice 
possess. 

^ In reverting, however, to the (piestion more immediately before 
the House, — namely, to the pajier complained of,— 1 am bound to 
declare, that 1 think its author right in his main })ropo^itioii ; and 
holding that opinion, however intemiierate he may possibly have 
been in some of his expressions, I cannot agree that lu; is at idl de- 
serving of censure. Ihcre are, indeed, some [lassages in the 
Publication, which I do not well understand, but I cannot go 
the length of a noble Lord (Binning) in believing that they 
must therefore mean evil. The warmth which runs through the 
paper is no jiroof of its being written in contem[)t ot the House. 
On the contrary, I conceive, that a certain vehemence in the expres- 
sion of an opinion is rather a jnoot ot its sincerity, and ot the im- 
portance which its author attaches to it. The I Ion. Baronet believes 
that an injustice has been committed by the imprisonment ot a 
British subject, ('an it be expected that he should speak of such 
an act with perfect calmness and unconcern ? Is this the gencnil 
practice of mankind on such occasions ? There is a case which, it 
it had been that of an individual, might be cited m way oi urg«- 
mentnm ad hominem. In the case of the Avlesbury hJecl.on the 
House of Commons held much more violent language' against Uic 
House of Lords than what is now complained ot, in tlie publication 


of the lion. Baronet.’ 

April IG.— When Mr. Hale Jones had been nearly two months m 
prison. Sir Samuel Romilly urged the House to forego tjie barbarous 
custom of requiring a petition Irom their jirisoners, acviiow 
the justice of their i.uni.stuuenl, uu.l express, eontntioi, h.r the 
offeiice ; and moved, tliat John ti,de .rones he brought to the bar to- 
morrow, and then discharged. He said . 

‘ No one will affect to say, that tl,c publieatioi, for which Jfi-. 
Jones was originally eoramitted does not eonstituto 'f™': 
greater magnitude, th.au his subsoipieiit nege, “ ' 
formality of the House ; and yet whilst a 

weeks is deemed sutlieieiit for the "‘’g"" *1 j j , „„ 

prisonment until the end of the Session is j ' j 

honement for the latter ! And for what is he to 
privation of liberty? For an adliercucc to '''‘g f 
truth. For myself I can truly say, that was I m the situation 
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of ]\Ir. Jones, I would sulTor any extremity, — highly as I prize it, 
1 would sacrifice even my liberty, rather than consent to purchase 
it by a })itiful recantation of my real sentiments. Allowing that Mr. 
Jones entertains erroneous opinions as to the extent of Parlia- 
mentary ])rivilege, — that he has been biassed by any of those motives, 
which, after all, have no small influence in the decisions of the wishst 
among men, — an undue res])ect for the authority of others, — a long 
habit of cherishing })articular feelings, or of beholding certain objects 
in a dim and contracted point of view ; allowing that he has mis- 
used the lights given him, — that he has misunderstood precedents, 
or mistaken principles, — is there no provision against his error ? — 
is there no remedy in the Stjite-herbal for his malady, but indefinite 
imprisonment ? Is this punishment to be inflicted for difference of 
opinion, and for not acknowdeda'ing as true, what, in his conscience, 
perhaps, he believes to hefuLse. ? And finally, is the sufferer to be 
released, not by the justice or humanity of this House, but by its 
want of power ? 

‘ Such is the mode of proceeding which many would counsel us 
to pursue. J'or my own ])art, I am at a loss to discover cither its 
object or advantage. W'hal is the credit, what is the honour which 
can possildy result to this House from its triumph over Mr. Jones ? 

■ — from the exacted homage or further ]iunishment of an humble 
individual, who obtains his livelihood by presiding at a debating so- 
ciety ? ’ 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Perceval, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Rankes, 
Mr, Croker, ]\Ir. Canning, and Air. Wyndham, who insisted that 
Mr. Jones’s obstinate adherence to his erroneous ojiinions should be 
punished as severely as the power of the House would ])ermit. ISueh 
is ^criminal equity!’ The motion wais lost by a majority of 1(>0 
to IVZ. 

On the motion of ATr. (liddy, (Alay 11,) that the Speaker and 
Serjeant be permitted to appear and ])Iead to the actions brought 
against them by Sir Francis Rurdett, Mr. W’yndham said (it was his 
last speech in Parliament) : Mt ajijiears to me, however, that there 
is nothing absurd in the existence somewhere of a power that is not 
subject to control — a jiovver which, in fact, is found in all nations, 
and under all governments. If such a power may exist somewhere, 
then I would ask, where, in the Rritish Constitution, can it so 
safely and 'properly reside as in the House of ('ommons An ar- 
bitrary uncontrollable power in the House of Commons 1 Can the 
House of Commons imprison for ten months } Can it fine ten 
shillings ? Hid it dare to attempt jigainst the lawyers who pleaded 
for Sir F. liurdett, the enormities wlkicli it practised in the ease of 
Sir John Fagg, and of the Aylesbury men ? 

In 1819, the High Court of Justiciary found Gilbert McLeod, 
editor and printer of a Glasgow newspaper, called ^ The Spirit of 
the Union/ guilty of * a gross indignity offered to this High Court 
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ill his commentary on the proceed ini 2 ,s which took ])liire before this 
Court at pubbin^ sentence of fiij>-it.ition against Kinloch of Ivinloch,’ 
and sentenced him to four months’ im^irisoiiment in the jail of 
Glasgow. For a remark on the proceedings at the suhei^uent Inal 
of this M’Leod, in February IK‘20, iMr. W atson, editor of ‘ 'file 
Edinburgh Correspondent,’ was admonislied and lined f)/. j and 
Alexander Murray, a compositor in Ins olUce, wlio had written the 
article complained of, was imprisoned one montli. On this occa- 
sion, Lord Fitmilly ‘ rejoiced in the advantage which this country 
possessed over our sister country. There we may e\ery day see 
the new^spapers filled with accounts of examinations and other jirc- 
liminary proceedings. This cannot, at least ouglit, not, to take 
place here. It should be thoroughly understood that nothing can 
be published respecting any pradoig trial j and that this Court will 
punish any person whatsoever who shall piiblisli any account or 
statement of supposed crimes or intended chaiges, for both .liidges 
and Jury ought to come into Court with their minds free and un- 
contaminated, knowing nothing but what appeals from the evi- 
dence taken in their [irescnce. J'he law of Scotland accordingly 
was so tender of any thing like pre-occupation, that all inecogni- 
tions and examinations previous to trial were taken with that 
prlvdcy which could not be injurious to the jiartics, or prodiu e any 
prepossession.’ Now, when we rellcct on the \ast and indelinite 
powers of a Lord Advocate, as exhibited in the case of Jlorthwick, 
brought before the House of Commons in June ^25, l.S'2 2 ; that a 
trial is considered to lie ‘ pending fiom the liist comniitmenl to the 
conviction, or discharge without trial, or alter acijuittal of the 
accused jierson ; and that the evidence given by a witiu*ss on pre- 
cognition, cannot be contrasted with that whicli hi' gives on the 
trial for the purpose of detc'cting ])revaiication or perjury, we shall 
the better understand the grounds of Lord Ihtmilly’s rejoiiing, and 
the merits of Scotch compared with English judicature and practical 
freedom of the press. 


J’liK Mi ssioxKii. 

As pressinj^ omvjird tliroiiKli Iif*'’s cliciiucrcd scene, 

1 mark with anxious loiiiis .iKnind— 

Flowers of the earth th.it swiftly slicw the jr round 
Whence late they sjnunir, — the shadeot what hath heen 
Mows darkly hy me, .and, with linger lean, 

Points to the commit hours, while the low sound 
Of distant sorrows troin lili-’s closing Iiound 
Pierces the air. t^n my suic faitli 1 lean, 

Trusting that it is other than I see ; 

Tliat human weakness judgeth not aiight. 

And what to ns seems chance and destiny, 

In the omniscient scheme is order briglit. 

Oh, rather question man’s vain eiiing sense 
Than lua Creator’s wise benevolence ! 
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Recent Travels in the Cybenaica.* 

Influenced by a strong passion for travelling, IM. Pacho had 
already made several journeys through Egypt, when, on a sudden, 
the thought of the unsuccessful researches in that (piarter of Africa, 
where the unfortunate Cyrcne lay overthrown, and almost annihi- 
lated, led him to conceive the project of penetrating into the Libyan 
Pentapolis, without suftering himself to be intimidated cither by the 
difficulties which he had already encountered in 18*20, with the ex- 
pedition of General Minutoli, or by the accounts which were given 
of the character of the inhabitants of Libya. 

M. Pacho left Alexandria on the 3d of November, 18*24, con- 
fining himself to the costume which he had already worn in the 
desert, and availing himself of the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired of the manners and language of its inhabitants. M. Pacho 
took with him a young European, M. Muller, with whom he had 
before travelled, two guides to ])oint out the bearing of the sea- 
cost, the wells, and the monuments, and some few servants j in all, 
they amounted to nine persons. Twelve camels and four drome- 
daries completed their caravan, whicli had to cross, not only hot 
and almost scorching deserts, but also territories occupied by indi- 
viduals of a disposition more or less hostile. In fact, these deserts 
are overrun by miserable fakirs, united under the vain pretext of 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, by means of which they obtain food 
and shelter in the tents of the religious Miisulmans. Marching 
without order, they at'cost all those whom they meet, despoil them, 
and often even wound them with the knives wdth which they are 
provided, and which they keep concealed under their garments. 

In the same degree as the Welled Ali, who compose the first Arab 
tribe w^hich is met after leaving Egypt, are simple, mild and jjacilic, 
so are the other tribes who adjoin them on the west, those of the 
Harabi, intolerant. 'Jdie Harabis occupy Cyrenaica, and all that 
part of Murmorica which extends to the west of Catabathmus 
Magnus, and the Akabah El-Kebir-el-Solum. It was at the ex- 
treme of their territory, that all the plans of General Minutoli 
failed ; they thought him to be a spy of the Pasha of Egypt, or a 
Christian, unworthy of their favour. It is easy to su])pose that the 
anxiety of M. Pacho, on his arrival among these people, must have 
been great. But after a great many conferences, the simplicity of 
his costume, his being alone, his conlidence and his firmness, ob- 
tained from these ferocious men that which an cscoi t and grand 


* Narrative of Travels in Marmorica, Cyrenaica, and the Oases of 
Audjelah and ofMorahdeli, accompanied with geoi;rapliical and topogra- 
phical maps and plates, representing the monuments of these countries; 
by M, J. K. Pacho . — From the French Globe, 
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titles was not able to obtain. He tra\crsod I’Ababali, :iud ckuUwI 
not without frequent danger, all ihe L\blan rentapoh.. Ho nvih’ 
able to lay down a detailed map, and drew a topograpbit al plan of 
Cyrene and its environs, taking drawings of the iiioiuiinciits, and 
copying inscriptions found on them. 

This successful traveller has collected snmcient materials to form 
two quarto volumes, and to ])nblish one Imndrcd en- raved jdales 
which have all a genuine interest, whether with regmal to art, U) 
history, or to the natural sciences. 

A scrupulous observer, M. IVho seems to have executed his 
task with the most i)erfcct fidelity. If vve siiller a regret to escape 
us, it is to sec that an accident ha^ depiived him of the cmly baro- 
meter which he had in his posse, ’.sion, and that consetpiently he was 
only enabled to calculate by c.stimalion -, for which his kiio\vledc:e in 
botany afforded him great assistance, all the elevated tiaehs which 
he met with, especially those to the west of (’atabathmus Magnus. 

In this first part of his relation, whieliAI. Ihieho is about to publisli, 
be g’ives v'ln introduction to the history of (1) r('naiea, and a complete 
description of Marmoric:i. 

The historical introduction is full of interest, and announces nu- 
merous researches which wc .shall endeavour to make known. With 
regard to the plates, six of th.eui give a dc^)Cri])tion of Alarmorioa, 
and the other four relate to Cyreiuuea. 

It is known that all that side of Africa which faces the Alcditcr- 
ranean, was for a long time ranked under two denominations ; 
whilst Carthage reigned over a .‘pace of more than a tliousand 
leagues, from the columns of Ilcrcuhvs to t'u' great Svilis, the small 
.state of Cyrene belonged to ICgypt, a kingdom \\hieh the ani icnts 
placed, not in Africa but in Asia. 

^This region,’ says AI. Ihiclio, eoniprehended between the moun- 
tains of the Atlantic and the valley ot (he \dc*, foims an iiuincie>c 
dry plain, a horrible .abode, wbicli will lemaiii iiidviiown to men, at 
the same time that it is forgotten by nahne, if, aimaig the conti- 
nual undulations from the naked rocks, and the s.uidy plains, 
do not encounter small fertile villages, where* the inhabitants aie 
found upon the earth, like islaiideis in the middle of the sea. Hut it 
you go towards the south part, on tlu* side wheie it forms .r large 
promontory, you find, by a sort of mir.Kle, these drc'ary deserts 
changed all at once into woody mounlains, into cheerful meadows , 
you sec fountains sjiriiigiug into large sluels of water fioui (he 
mossy rocks, separated info riv ulcts among the pl.iins, and f.iHing 
in cascades .among the ravines. 'J'o conclude this eoiitiasl, }ou .^^ec 
the breeze from the sea plaviiig among the foliage of the forests, 
where it glides gently over tlie mossy flowers, w’hicli are [iroteeted by 
the hills covered with foliage, against the devastating winds of the 
desert.* ’ 

Orientai Herald Fol. 16. 2 L 
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With no other limit on the north than the Mediterranean, a 
country, to which nature lias been so prodigal in her gifts, cannot 
long escape the investigations of civilized people. As far back as 
the sixth century before our era, about three hundred years after 
the foundati(ni of Carthage, some Grecian colonies went and estab- 
lished themselves there. Tlie island of Plata3a was their first abode 3 
Cyrene, so properly called the root of towns, succeeded it, and be- 
came tlic cradle of a celebrated state, where the arts flourished, and 
which became illustrious for great men 3 and the five towns were 
soon raised, which form the IVutajuflis, without counting other 
towns which arc not of the same importance. The origin of Cyrene, 
its passage from a state of monarchy t() a state of republicanism, its 
alliance with Alexandria, its submission to its successor, and its sub- 
jection to the Uoman ])eopl(‘, are general facts, known beyond all 
doubt 3 but many })articular eircumstJinces are found scattered among 
the writers of antiipiity, and it might be possible, by collecting 
them, to throw some liglit on the interior revolutions of Pentapolis, 
and in particular upon those which have been caused by religion. 
To till up this chasm, is a portion of the task which M. Pacho takes 
upon himsclt. 

Historians attribute the colonization of this country to an oracle 
of Delphos. The (iri'ck island of d'hcra was for some years 
ufllictcd with a drought, and its inhabitants languished in want. 
The oracle, informed [jerhajis by the cxjiedition of the Argonauts, of 
the great fertility of a part of Lybia, directed one of their descendants 
to go to this hospitable land, and enjoy the benefits his native soil 
refused ! ‘ llattus, the founder of tlie colony, gave, in his newly 

formed kingdom, the gnxitest imjiortance to tlie worshij) of the 
Gods. He caused woods to he planted behind the town, which 
were consecrated to them. A magnilicent temiilewas raised before 
the grotto of the nymph Cyrene; this temple was dedicated to 
Apollo 3 and whilst an etiTiial lire was kept in the interior, the 
wateis of the fountain murmuringly trawrsed its sanctuary. To 
these religious pomps, Ikittus joined wise jiolitical institutions. To 
cement the union of his subjects, and recal to their remembrance 
their mother country, he estalilished at Cyrene the Carnciaii feats, 
which were celebrated at Sparta on the seventh day of the month 
Cainnus. At this ejioch the people ipiittcd their work 3 they re- 
paired to a spacious })lain, under the shade of odorous trees, and 
there, after having implored the clemency of the gods by solemn 
sacrifices, they gave themselves up to joy in the public banquets, 
and they performed the military dances. Grateful for so many 
benefits, the Cyreiieans, at the death of Battus, gave him heroic 
honours, and endeavoured by ingenious emblems to perpetuate the 
memory of the internal peace and the prosperity which the colony 
had enjoyed under his government. They consecrated to him the 
sylpliium, the symbol of their riches, and they erected him a tomb 
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at the extremity of the market-place of the town, in order that his 
shadow might enjoy the daily spectacle of the assemblies of the 
j)eoplc, and that the people might always have before them the re- 
membrance of his virtues.’ 

The successors of Battus, tar from following his steps, were 
all, rindar tells us, impicnis and unfortunate • and the report of 
history is found to agree in this with the poet. The reign of the 
Battiades lasted for about ‘200 year^. There only remain to us 
some very slight notices on the history of the colony after it be- 
came a rcjiublic. hen Alexander, having coiupiered Egypt, 
wished to v isit the oracle of Ammon, the ('vreneans sent some am- 
bassadors to him with jiresents. Alexander did not despise these 
symptoms of respect from a free ])eople ; and ('luoys ot t'jrene ac- 
comtianied him as far as the temple. 'I'lie wars which (pyrene had 
been engaged in w'ith ('arthagi' with le-peel to (he limits of the 
two countries, and which was terminated and illu^^t rated hy the pa- 
triotic devotion of two brothers Bhihi*nes, again brought to our 
notice its political existence. But still later we see it weakened by 
the dissensions of its citizens, falling under the )oke of J’tolemy, at 
one time united to the Egyptian empire, at another given as a jior- 
tion to some jirince of the royal family. Apion linding himself 
without heirs, and not being willing th.it his kingdom should again 
fall under the dominion of the Egypti.ins, leagui'd himself to the 
Homan people about the y<*ar ‘lb of our era. Thus attached to the 
fortune of Rome, Cyreue follow'ed its destinies. 

Before we come to its tall with that empire, and in conseijueiice 
under the [lower of a iiarbaroiis peojile, we must pmietrate into its 
interior organization, and lind out the (. .uises ot Us continual dis- 
sensions. One may ask what common league united the dillereiit 
towns of Bentapohs, and to what degree the Atrican civilization has 
been raised. It aiipears that, in spite of the dilfcrence of their 
origin, the intercourse between Carthage and ( yrene w.as so close, 
that whatever knowledge was attained by the one, was rellected 
upon the other, which h.is lelt nothing but its gre.at remembrance. 

TJnfortunately, if history is barren, tlu' rums which remain are 
also so; and the voyage of Al. I’acho has shown us that almost 
nothing exists of Cyrene properly so called, nor of the Cyreue 
which was submitted to the Ptolemies ; most ot the ruins and in- 
scriptions of which he has taken a copy, belong to the time nf Rie 
Homans. At least w^e may know the commercial relations which 
procured for Cyrene that opulence and luxury of which the writers 
of antiquity speak. But history is also mute on this point ; it is 
always more occujiied in quarrels among the peojde, than m t mir 
commerce and industry. AI. Bacho has nothing to oHcr us, )U 
some very plausible conjectures. 

^ It would be,’ says he, * very interesting to know the relation 
which the Cyrcneaiis still held with the mother country ; a poe 
2L2 
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tells us that tliey always sent to it annual gifts to offer it their 
first fruits. Must not the analogy of position and reciprocal in- 
terests have occasioned a connection between the Cyreneans and 
other Dorians, isolated like them on foreign lands ? History ought 
to have, above all, given us some notions on the commerce of Cyrene, 
in the interior of Kthiopia. The Oasis of Ammon, that colony of 
merchant-priests, established in the middle of the deserts, presented 
a place of trallie so advantageous for its commerce. Its relation 
with Pentapolis is not in the least doubted j the columns raised in 
honour of the theoretical Cyreneans, and other historical traditions, 
are undeniable proofs. Could Cyrene be bounded by this bulwark 
of interior Lybia ? Less industrious than Carthage, could it not 
cause its caravans to penetrate into the most remote regions ? If 
the Nasainons served the interests of its rival, could not the Asbytes 
and the Auchises offer the same succours ? It is certain, that the mari- 
time commerce of Cyrene was very considerable j it was maintained 
by other causes equally powerful. The great fertility eff the soil, 
and its happy disjiosition, caused the crops to succeed during eight 
mouths of the year 3 and the precious plants which wore peculiar 
to it, or which were shed in great jirofusion, singularly increased 
their produce. The country of (’yreue wius divided into three parts, 
equally fruitful. The harvest and vintage time has no sooner 
ceased on the border of the sea, than it }ki''Scs to the hills, where 
the fruit‘d are found in full maturity 3 and from thence, it passes, 
to the summit of the mountains, where nature presents the same 
advantages in its third form of fertility. Thick forests of iJnjons, 
distributed 011 the south side of (he mouutains of Pontapolis, offer 
their odorous w’ood for the furniture of the Cyreneans 3 whilst the 
sylpJnum, the value of whiidi eipials that of silver, and which the 
Cesars shut up in their treasury, increases abundantly in the most 
uncultivated places of this hajq)y country.' 

So much riches, introduced into Cyiene luxury and voluptuousness; 
its inhabitants ought to have aspired, like the (Jarthaginians, to ex- 
ercise their rule at a distance 3 but it ajipcars that they conlined 
themselves to rcjiel the wandering tribes whieli surrounded them, 
and abandon tlieiiiselves to pleasures. The chariot-races, the sump- 
tuous repasts, the melody of songs, dances and fhtes lillcd up the course 
of their existence. Cyrene was torn to jiieces by factions, it was in- 
vaded by foreign armies 3 but the joyous cries of tlie Bacchantes stilled 
the political clamours, and they performed lascivious dances to the 
clanking of the chains, wdiich w'cighod upon the country. Volup- 
luousnens was established in sects by the philosojdncal Aristippus, 
who, by a singular contrast, was a disciple of Socrates. To oppose 
a stoical resignation to the hardships of destiny, and to saerilice 
his own well-being to the imblic good, were only chimeras foolishly 
decorated with the name of virtues. To seize with eagerness the 
fugitive pleasures, to be occupied only for tlie present moment 
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without inquietude either witii regard to the past or the fat arc ; in 
one word, to concentrate all the pleasures of love in one’s self, and to 
entwine life with roses, which ought to breathe the ])erl innes without 
touching the thorns ; such were the fundamental precepts of the 
Cyrenean sect. Some philosophers posterior to Aristi|)pus, the 
Carneades and the Erastothenes, distributed through the Porticos 
of Cyrenaica a purer morality. Put what inlluciu e could the spe- 
culation of science exercise, or the precepts of a rigid pliilo^ophy, 
against enervated spirits, and men greedy of ph'asure ? 'Pho im- 
pulse was given, and these sages adorned tlieir cjumlry without in- 
fluencing its manners — we may say, of tlie Grrn> Ajricainc, all has 
escaped us 3 we see it, but we recogni/.c it no longer. All that we 
can say, is, that at some former ])eriod there has been, in these 
deserts, a numerous population, much commeiaH*, much activity, 
riches, inward discords Jind battles, tlu' arts and science'^, in short 
the things which resembled those in (ireece. Still the last traces 
of the tablet which M. Paclio delineates for us, those which relate to 
the philoso])hers, are \'oicl ot truth. 

The moral Aristippus docs not deserve .all the evil which is said 
of him ; this philosojiher had the same fate as ICpicurus. His 
works also have perished j but according to the testimony which re- 
mains, it praises neither liberty iK'r .servitude, d'lie consequences 
of bis doctrine luive been worse than Ids intentions. That which 
he taught was, in fact, that .sjstem of expediency, .supjiorted by 
so many noble philosophers, otherwise iidl ol exalte d and humane 
sentiments. 


This morality, it is true, did not much iilease Socrates, who, if we 
may believe Xenuiihon, bad many discussions witli him upon that 
subject. Pmt we must not attrilmle to him, on that account, a gross 
scn.siiality— to him who prided himself on being- ab-olntc master ot 
his .senses, and who wished th.it rcaMUi should direct us 111 all our 
pleasures. In his old age, Aristiiqms, after hav mg enjojed his easy 
but independent humour from town totown, m the court oftynints, 
in the republics tlu’ ino-t dcmocratical, came to sdt e f'niin 

try, and to propagate bis ideas. Put as to what relates to ( arnc.ac Ics 
and to Erastothenes, it was, assuredly, not to the ( yreneans that tl y 
afforded their learned lesions. It J ^ 

founded the third academy, and 

was in the affairs of the Atheiiian.s, m an embassy to ; • 

he displayed that formidable eloipienec which caused ‘ ^ ^ 
Cato. ^ Erastothenes w.as the second director of 
Alexandria, a town where his works, on the ma uma _ ’ 
mography, were, without doubt, better appreciated even than at 

Cyrenaica, r. 1 t < 1 

That which struck us above all in the last " , J 

tion of M. radio, was, that the priucijial causes of uU the mislifr 
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tunes which insured the complete ruin of Cyrenaica, emanated from 
religious quarrels. 

Confounded among the numerous j)rovinces of the Roman empire, 
Cyrenaica lost its original features ; its population was a mixture of 
the people of Lybia, of Greece, of Romans, and of .lews. These last 
had been sent in a colony by Ptolemy Soter, and had been consider- 
ably multiplied. It is remarkable that Rome, leagued with the Jews 
by ancient treaties, which she renewed at every pontificate, fiivourcd 
for a long time their increase in all the provinces. 

Those of Cyrenaica aj)pear to have at first wisely enjoyed this 
protection, but, encouraged by their numbers, they sought to free 
themselves entirely from its power. The dreadful evils which they 
and their fellow-believers caused in Egypt and in Cyrenaica, under 
.the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, are siilliciently well known. They 
committed dreadful massacres, and were themselves massacred in 
their turn j and Adrian was obliged to send into Pentapolis colonies 
to re-pcoplc it. 

Christianity had from its first ages penetrated into Clyrenaica. 
Still later, under Justinian, the Cross was elevated in that province 
above the altars of Polytheism and Judaism ; but not without resist- 
ance. Much more, if we must believe an historian, you see at this 
epoch, the Evangelist crossing the sands of Lybia, and Christians 
imposing their law even in the mysterious temple of Ammon. 

Sects and heresies afterwards prevailed, or rather sprung up at 
the same time as (fiiristianity itself Cyrenaica was, ])erhaps, one 
of the provinces where they distrilnited themselves in great num- 
bers. • Among these sects,’ says M. Paeho, ‘ was that of the 
Carpocratians, founded by Carpocrates, who lived at Alexandria, 
under the reign of Adrian. A great number of his dibci])les dispersed 
themselves in Cyrenaicaj and, strange to say, the Christian Penta])olis 
saw scattered throughout its fields the most extravagant manners 
and precepts, freer than tliose which the voluptuous Aristip})us had 
formerly propagated. The austere morality of the Evangelist was 
changed into a monstrous code, which established in doctrines, as 
the sole source of i)eace and prosperity, the free community of 
women and of all sorts of property. Precepts similar to these were 
even consecrated by monuments, in one of which the revered name 
of Christ is seen by the side of those of Phot, of Saturn, of Zoro- 
aster, of Pythagoras, of Epicurus, and of Masdaces. According to 
these monuments, the Carpocratians maintained themselves at Cyre- 
naica until the sixth article. The customs which they had adopted, 
caused Cobad, King of Persia, who wished to introduce them into 
these states, at the instigcition of these same Masdaces, added by 
Carpocretias to the number of their prophets, to lose both his throne 
and his life.’ 

At the fifth century, every thing in the empire fell into ruins, 
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Genseric made himself master of Carthage, whicli became the scat 
of the power of the Vandals in Africa ; and Cyrenaica, desolated by 
hordes of barbarians, owed its deliverance to some Huns in the ser- 
vice of the Romans. A bishop, a disciple of the celebrated ll>palie, 
and who recalled to memory the ancient philosojdier, S)nesiiis, a wit- 
ness of the catastrophes which desolated that province, tells ns that the 
hordes of Ansuriaii Lybians infested it to such a degree, ‘ that they 
could not find a mountain sulliciently steep, a castle suiliciently strong, 
which could oppose any obstacle to their devastating course. They 
ransacked the towns, despoiled the altars, and, in like manner, did 
not respect the tomb. . . . The country became a ])rey to flames, 
and the flocks perished in these vast eon llagrat ions, or were carried 
away with the inhabitants, who were reduced to slavery. 

Pentapolis was after that completely ruined. I Is ea[)ital no longer 
existed. At the seventh century followed the INIus.dman coiuiuest. 
The wars of religion and of the Ciovernment whicli divided the suc- 
cessors of the Prophet, and caused so much blood to lie spilt in Asia, 
resounded even in this depopulated province. At the nintli centuiy 
under the Patimites, the Christians, who had sulhued until then 
were expelled. Three hundred years after, the Mamelukes detlironed 
their Sultan, and governed Egypt and its dependencies tor two 
centuries and a half. At length, in l.> 17 , the Ottonuins became 
masters of Egypt, and thirty-three years alter, tlu' Atrican 
having been conquered by Soliman 1 1, Cyrene was joined to that 
town, and formed with it, a single kingdom gov erned ly a( las. 

Sudi were the princiiml fedturos of Uu' civili/.iitioii of the Gircc 
Afncaine, and the cata-stroiihes wliieh destroyed it. 

Delivered ui) to these hordes of barhanans, says M 1 adio 
Cvrene lay in the mean time it!;norant. '1 lie monnmeiits of ar 
have disaieared; witnesses and asylums ot 
few tombs scattered throughout the ,.huu. « ! 
tions which tell the ‘--dh. .he.. 

stood in olden tunes. Jbd -J „,e mourner of 

Sanclent^.ily, the benefu.ent rain IhUs only upon the de. 
but that sun still cnan.els the 

fecundate those Holds whii h are alw.iys ii i i , j j ,1 

'Css sristiAc,,,.’ Ti- 


laurels spring up m tlic J ‘ /'rh. j j-,, above which 

them, without heroes to receive them. D.at to mw 

rose the walls of Cyrene, still p.'g ^ ,|,e calm 

flows in all its freshness; and its . Ppr,|.,,iien, and the 

of its solitudes, except that the hoarse voice 'g are 

bleating of the wandering herds among the ruins, 

confounded with its murmur. principal ohservations 

In a second article we shall notice th P pnea, 

made by M. Pacho in that part which relates to Matmoric 



The Snow-Drop. 


Fair little flower, thy pensive head 
Hangs drooj)ing o’er its snowy bed, 

As if bowed down by woe : — 
Say—dost thou Aveep 
The wintiy sleep ? — 

The Avinter soon aaUI go. 

Mas, poortremlding slender thing! — ■ 
Thy muse should be the sunny spiing, 
And not the unsunned snow ; 

Dot tlicie’s relief 
For all thy giief, 

The A\ inter soon avi!1 go. 

The fou\4 Aveais no elothing noAV, 
Theie’s not a bud upon the bough, 

'J'he streamlet cannot floAV ; 

Though all is drear. 

Spring-time is near. 

And A\intcr.fooon Avill go. 

And then the sun’s enlivening r.iy 
"Wil! chase the du'ary snow away; 

And AA inter biupg o’er, 

Tlic birds Avill siug 
The song of spiing — 

‘ Then I shall he no more. 

‘ 1 hlooin iij.on tlic Avinlry snow, 

A lesson to the child of A\oe ; 

At eac h rede hi ist 1 shake • 

1 flou’ush here 
Frail man to cheer, 

I bend — but do not break. 

* In me the man of many Avoes 
May see Hope’s slender floweret blows 
Upon the dreariest spot j — 
Misfortune’s blast 
Will soon be past, 

And soon, like me, forgot. 

‘ Romemher, then, Avhen brighter hours 
Bedeck thy path with pleasant ftoAvcis, 
And all around is gay : 

The snoAv-drop grcAV 
To solace you 
Jn bleak misfortune’s day.' 

W. 
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Judgments of the Three Judges of the Kino’s Court at 
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The repeated articles which have hecii iniblished in our pages, 
must have already given to all those who feel an interest in the 
subject, a comjiletc view of the arguments for and against the 
Stamp Tax, lately imposed on India. It is right, however, that the 
King’s Judges, to whom it was submitted for registration, should 
also be heard 3 and as if tlicy themselves desired this, they have 
placed on record their opinions at considerable Icngtli. 

The following are the minutes of the judgments pronounced by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, on the C2th of July, IS‘27, on 
the petition against the registering, in the Supreme Court, of the 
regulation, passed by the X’icc-President in Council on the I4th of 
June, for levying Stamp Duties within Calcutta. 


CTudgment of Sir Charles Crey. 


'This is a petition, on the part of several inhabitants of Calcutta, 
against the registering in this Court of a regulatioii, for the levying 
of Stamp Duties in Calcutta ; wdiieh regulation, having been jirc- 
viously sanctioned by the Couit of Diiector^ and Hoard of Com- 
inissioners for the aliairs ot India, was passed by the \ ice-Hresident 
in Council, first on the 1 Ith of Decemlier, and again on the 

14th of June, and has been published and tendered for re- 

gistration in the Court. 

' Counsel were heard in support of this petition, on the 3d, 4th, 
6th, and Gth of July, 1S27. 

'The regulation is founded ujion the ninety-eighth, ninety-nlntli, 
and hundredth sections of the Act of the r>3d Geo. HI., e. 155, 
entitled an Act for continuing in the Hast India Company, for a fur- 
ther term, the i)ossession of the British territories in India, together 
with certain exclusive ])ri\ ileges ; for establishing further regulations 
for the Government of the said territories, and the better adminis- 
tration of justice witliin the same 3 and for regulating the trade, to 
and from the places within the limits of the said Company s Charter. 

' The above mentioned sections arc as follows : 


‘ Xevni. And whereas it is expedient that the tiovornnicn .s i«n 1 
have authority to impose duties and taxes, to be levied "''1'"“ “'Vy 
and also duties and taxes to he paid by persons '■“''Jj';* ‘I* '! “i 
diction of tlic Supreme Court, be it ena<;lc((, that it sliall ‘ ‘"‘j 

pose all sueli duties of eustoms, 
upon all ] 
soever. 


all such duties of eustoms, and other taxes, " 

all persons whomsoever therein, fritU 

;r, and upon all persons resident in any place w (thin the aiithenty of the 
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said Government, and in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, com- 
modities, and property, in as full, large, and ample maimer, as such 
Governor-General may now* lawfully impose any duties or taxes upon 
any persons, or in any place, within the authority of the Government : 
provided always, that no imposition of such duty or tax, or any increase 
of any such duty or tax, within the said town, shall be valid, until the 
same shall have been sanctioned by the Court of Directors, with the ap- 
probation of the Board of Commissioners, in manner* herein before 
prescribed, respecting duties and taxes of export^ import, and transit on 
goods, wares, or merchandizes. 

^ XCIX. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in Council respec- 
tively, to make laws and regulations respecting such duties and taxes, 
and to impose tines, penalties, and forfeitures, for the non-payment of 
such duties or taxes, or for the breach of such laws or regulations, in as 
full and ample manner such Governor-General in Council, or Governors 
in Council respectively, may mnv lawfully make any other laws or regu- 
lations, or impose any other tines, penalties, or forfeitures ^vhatsoevcr ; 
and all such laws and regulations shall be taken notice of without lieing 
specially pleaded, as well in the said Supreme Courts, ami Recorder’s 
Court, and Court of dudieature at IMnce of Wales’ Island respectively, 
as in all other Courts whatsoever, within the said British territories : 
and that it shall and may be lawful for all persons whomsoever, to prefer, 
prosecute, and maintain, in the same *Suprem(‘ Courts, and Recorder’s 
Court, and Court of .Jmlicature at Prince of Wales’ Island respectively, 
all manner of indictments, informations, and suits whatsoever, for en- 
forcing such laws and regulations, or for any inatter or thing whatsoever, 
arising out of the same; any Act, Charter, Usage, or other thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

* C. And be it furtlier enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
Advocate-General, or other principal law-officer of the said Company, at 
the several Presidencies of 1‘ort W illiam. Fort St. George, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’ Islaml, to exhil)it in behalf of _thc said (Company, to 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort William and Madras, Re- 
corder’s Court at Bombay, and (’ourt of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ 
Island, as occasiou^shull rcipiirc, against any jierson or persons whomso- 
ever, Hiibjcct to the jurisdiction of the sexeral courts respectively, any 
information or informations, for any breach or breaches of the Revenue 
laws or regulations of any of the said Governments, or for any line or 
lines, penalty or penalties, forfeiture or forfeitures, debt or debts, sum 
or sums of money, committed, incurred, or due I)y any such person or per- 
sons, in respect of any law regulations ; and such proceedings shall be had 
and taken upon every such information as may lawfully be had or taken, in 
case of an information filed by his Majesty’s Attorney-General inUtic Court 


* By this Act, Sec. 25, now docs not mean but hereafter, 

f All this is almost totidem verbU the same phraseology as is used in the 25th 
section ; and the words ‘manner herein l)efore prescribed,’ ex[)lain the word ample 
manner — both meaning form or mode. If rnff/twer, as first used, implies deg^ree, 
it must he construed in the same way the second time of using it ; and then it is 
nonsense ‘ in degree' or ‘ in amount* heroin before prescribed. ‘ Manner* is twice 
used in the 99th section also ; — both maybe construed as meaning mode or form, 
but only thp first cau possibly be construed us referring to degree. 
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ofEiccl^quer mEnp^land, for anyoifence committed acfainst tl\c Revenue 
laws of Enirland, or for any fine, penalty, forfeiture, <ielu, or sum of money 
due in respect thereof; so far as the circumstances of the case, and the 
course and practice of proceedin^r in the said courts respectively will iidmit • 
and all fines, penalties, forfeitures, debts, and sums of money, recovered 
or ^vied under or by virtue of any such information so to be exhibited 
as aforesaid, shall bclon<( to the said United ('ompany, and the same or 
the proceeds thereof, shall be carried in their books of account to ’the 
credit ot the territorial revenues of the said ( omjv.my.’ 


' The mode of sanction and ajiprobation which is referred to at the 
end of the XCVITI Section, is prescribed by the XX of the same 
Act, which is as follows : 


XXV. And l)e it further enactcMl, that uo uew' or additloual imposi- 
tion of any duty or tax upon tlie export, im|)oit, or transit of ijodds, 
wares, or merchandize whatsoever, made or to l)c made l)v tin* authority 
of the (iovcriior-Cieueral or (iovernor iu ('oimeil, of any of tlie said 
Company’s Presidencies or SelllcMueutsiu tlm I'iasi ladies, or parts afore- 
said, shall i)e valid or effeetual, until tlie same sliallhave heeii sanelioncd 
i)y the (Jourt ot Directors of the said uniti'd Company, witli tlic appro- 
bation of the said Board of ( 'ommissiouers ; wliieli sanetioii and appro- 
Itation shall be si^niilied to the saitl (Jovernments respectively, by some 
public dcsjiatch from the said Uourt of Directors, deseribiiin ■ea(>h reiru- 
lution for the purposes aforesiiiil, vvliieli sliall be so sanelioncd and ap- 
proved, l)v its title at full lenotb, and expiessini', that tlie snnu' is so 
sanctioneii and approved ; and all sueb remdatioiis, vvlnm ))romiil^ated 
in the East Indies by the sai<l (lovermiient'', shall contain ('xjiress men- 
tion that the same are made with the sinetioii of the said ('oiirt of 
Directors, and with the approbation of tin* said Bo.ird of ('ommissiouers 
for the Affairs of India; and such mention shall Im* taken as eoneliisive 
evidence of sueb sanction and approbation in all (’ourls of Justice.’ 

^ 1. The first cpiestioii which ari.ses.out of these dauses, this : 

What was the jiowfr which, at the time of passinjj, this Act in 
1S13, the Indian (iovermiients had of imposing’ taxes in any places 
beyond the limits of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 

* The East India Company, before the year l/fih, acting under the 
authority of scvcnil Royal CJiarters and Acts of Parliament, had ac-. 
quired portions of territory from the Native Primes of India. In 
that year the President and Council of Port William in Bengal, ob- 
tained from the Mogul Emperor the ollicc of Dewan of the provinces 
of Bengal. Bchar, and Orissa. It is not necessary to enter into any 
minute eSnsideration of that grant. It eannot. now be disputed 
before any British tribunal, tluit previous to 1813, by that i^rant of 
the Emperor, by his subseipient ae(|iiiesecme, and by the estahlisli- 
ment of the existing relations hetwu'en him and the British (lov crn- 
ment, the whole sovereign rights and powers over those jirovinces 
had been transferred from him. The powers had hei-ii long exer- 
cised by the British Government ; no foreign interlererice with the 
revenues had been permitted; and by the same Act, upon the con- 
struction of which the present argument has arisen, the sovereignty 
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of the British Cro'wm was then expressly asserted ovei/ the'^Kble 
territory. ' ‘ 

' But although there can no longer be any question updti ‘this 
point, it may be said, that it is not, perhaps, yet fully determined 
for whom, in contemplation of the English law, the Company at 
first took the Dewanny, and their other territorial acquisitions : 
whether for the King, for the British people at large, pr for 
themselves. These questions were agitated in England, atid cer- 
tainly do not appear to have been ever formally determined', other- 
wise than by the express assertion of the sovereignty of the Crown : 
which, indeed, w'as always expressly reserved in the Royal Charters, 
and if it had not been so expressed, must still have been implied, 
wherever sovereign powers were ac(|uircd by British subjects. 

‘ But in 17 'G 7 the Parliament, without making any declaration 
upon any question of right, provided, by 7 Cco. Ill, c. 57, s. 
that the territorial acquisitions aud revenues lately obtained, should 
remain in the possession of the Company for a limited time : and 
the same possession has been continued up to this time, and ex- 
tended to all ncwac(piisitions made before July 1813, by the follow- 
ing acts : 

9 Geo. III. c. 24, s. 2; 13 Geo. III. c. 04, s. 13; 19 Geo. III. c. GI, 
s. 1 ; 20 Geo. III. e. 5G. ss. 1, G; 21 Geo. HI. e. G5, ss. 5, 8, 39; 24 
Geo. III. c. 25, s. 83 ; 33 Geo. III. c. 62, s. 1 ; 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. i. 

' At the same time that the posses-sion of the Indian territories and 
revenues has been thus continued in the United Company, })rovisioii 
has been made for the Government thereof, by several other Acts. 
Of these the 13tli Geo. 111. c. 0*3, s. 7, provides, that the whole 
civil and milibiry Government of the Presidenc'y of Port William in 
Bengal, and also the ordering; management, j|nd Government of all 
the territorial acipiisitions and revenues in the Kingdoms of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, arc vested in the Governor- General and Council, 
in like manner as the same were before in the President and Coun- 
cil. By the 24th Geo. III. c. 25, s. 1, the King was empowered to 
appoint six Commissioners “for the better Government and security 
of the territorial ])Obscssions of this Kingdom in the East Indies;’' 
and by the 39th clause of the same Act it is provided, that whereas 
complaints have prevailed, that divers Bajahs, Zemindar^, Polygars, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders within the British terri- 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or cd^^lled to 
abandon and relinquish, their res[)ective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges ; or that the tributes, rents, and services, required to 
be by them paid or performed for their respective possessions, to the 
said United Company, are become grievous and oppressive ; Ahd 
whereas the principles of justice, and the honour of this country, 
require that such complaints should be forthwith inquired info, and 
fully iUvestigated, and if founded in truth, elFectually redressed ;* l>e It 
therefore enacted, that the Court of Directors of the ^ald United Cotit- 
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apd they ,t^re hereby accordingly required forthwith to take 
the said matters into their serious consideration, and to adopt, take, 
sqcji methods for inquiring into the causes, foundation, 
ap(J,fXUtH of the sqid complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect 
kno\riedgc,o/ the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the 
said vph*;t of Directors shall think best adapted for that pur[)ose ; and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases of 
the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native 
landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several Govern- 
ments and Presidencies in India, for eirectually redressing, in such 
manner as shall be consistent with justice, and the laws and customs 
of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the said Rajahs, Ze- 
mindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders, may 
have sustained unjustly in the manner aforesaid, and for settling and 
establishing, upon principles of moderation and justice, according to 
the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by which 
their respective tributes, rents, and services, shall be in future ren- 
dered and paid to the said United Company, by the said Rajahs, 
Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native hindholders. 

* By the 33d Geo. III. c. s. 0, the Board of Commissioners 
for the Alfairs of India arc to sujicrintend, direct, and control, all 
acts, operations, and concerns, which in anywise relate to, or concern 
the civil or military Government or revenues ot the territories and 
acquisitions in the East Indies- and by the 23d,hection of the same 
Act, no order of the Directors concerning the (iovernmciit or re- 
venues, after it has received the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners, can be varied by the Court of Pro])rietors ; and by sec- 
tion 24, the whole civil and military (Jovernment of the Presidency 
of Fort William, and the ordering, management, and Government 
of the territorial acquisitions and revenues are vcsUhI in a Governor- 
General and three Counsellors, subject to such regulations as are 
provided by Act of Parliament. 

‘By the .53 Gen. Ill, c. 155, s. 1, it is enacted, tliat the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues shall remain under the (lovernment of the 
Company for a further term, subject to the rules laid down 1)y Aet 
of PaTliament. 


‘ It wag in obedience to the above-mentioned 3t)tli clause ot the 
Act of the. 24 Geo. III. c. 25, that tho.se arrangements and regula- 
tions \^er#|nade by the Government m tliis i)art of India, between 
1789 nud 1793 , which are generally known by the name of “ the 
pernwqqnt settlement the substance of which was that the Junitria, 
or f^ssessitt^nt upon land which was then made, was h>LC( or ever, 
and/that the. existing landholders and their heirs and lawful succes- 
sors, should be allowed to hold their estates at such asscssmen for 
ever. ,,It gcarcely can be necessary to say, that tins settlement le- 
Iqted toitbe land-tax, land-rent, or land-tribute alone : and did 
adwt t\v€} powor of the Sovercign> wherever that power mignt oe 
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lodged, to levy taxes on other property. Even if such had been the 
intention of those who made the regulations, the compact would 
have been void. No Government can, by any agreement or law, 
prevent future Governments from raising, by new laws, such re- 
venues as arc necessary for the well-being of the state j but in this 
instance, the settlement was expressly stated to be a Settlement of 
the Land Assessment only ; the Sayer duties, though altered, and 
se])arated in collection, from the Land Revenue, were not perma- 
nently settled 3 nor was there any declaration that could prevent the 
imposition of new taxes on other property than land. 

‘ One of the grounds on which the settlement was recommended 
by the authorities at home was, that an assessment below what 
the country could bear, was no detriment in the long run to the 
GovermiieiU itself, because the riches of the people were the riches 
of the state.” 'J'he Liftb Report of the Select Committee in IHI‘ 3 , 
says, that the abolition of the tax on s})iritnous liquors has not been 
final, or under any sudi declaration as should preclude the Govern- 
ment at any futun' time from the option of restoring the collections 
in (piestioii 3 and Loid Cornwallis, in his minute of 3d Fcbriniry, 
17 ‘JO, says of (he internal duties ; “ Some may I'c increased, and 
others diminished, or struck olf, according as may be judged ad- 
visable 3 and in a course of time, as connnercc and wealth increase, 
such regulations may be made in the duties on the internal trade, 
and the foreign imports and exports, as will alford a large addition 
to the income of the imblic, whenever its necessities may rcipiire it, 
without discouraging trade or manufactures, or imposing any addi- 
tional rent on the lands.” 

‘In 1707 , (I believe,) a Stamp Duty was imjiosed in the interior, 
which, with \arious modilications, has been continued to this time, 
and th(' produce In 18‘21 and l.S'2'3, of the Jlcngal Stamp Duties, 
was more than lilteen lacs of cm rent rupi'cs. if this statement he 
accurate, it seems to be reasonably e vident, that the Indian Govern- 
ments, under the control of the Court of Directors, and the Board of 
Comniissioneis for the Ail'airs ol India, had, in 1813, a geneial 
right and power to levy taxes in the British territories in India, re- ' 
stricted only by the |)ermanent settlement of the land assessment in 
those parts of India in which it had taken jilace 3 by some dilHciiltics 
which were ojiposed to the exercise of these powers in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay 3 and by the common obligation of duty, 
which ought to ])re\ent every Government from reipiiring any 
taxes from the subji'ct, except such as are reipiircd for the common 
g(iod of all. 

‘ I should not have thought it necessary to enter into this long 
detail, if the general jiower to levy taxes in the interior had not been 
denied by counsel : 1 am not (piite sure that 1 apjirehend rightly 
the grounds of that denial, but after taking all the pains I could to 
do SO, I suppose them to be, first, that as the power had never been 
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expressly and specificjilly given by Act of rarliainent, it still re- 
mained inherent in rarlianient, and that a new tax could onlv be 
imposed by a new act ; secondly, that the ‘ioth clause of the r,;id 
G. 3, c. 155, gave, for the lirst time, the power of imi)()sing duties 
of export, import, and transit, and that by expressing those only, it 
excluded all other duties or taxes. 

^ To the first argument, 1 apprehend it may be answered, that 
the words, the whole Givil and IMilitary (Joverument, and the 
ordering of the revenues,” are large enough to iiudude the pow'cr 
of taxation, and that this C'ourt lias no rigiit to narrow their jilain 
meaning 3 that if the legislature meant to resciwe so important and 
so obvious a branch of (iovernment, they would lia\e done it liy ex- 
press words 3 that the jiosses^ion of the riwenues” has been given 
from twenty years to twenty years to the ( oinpany, ami this would 
scarcely be consistent witli an implied reserxation to Parliament of 
the right of altering them in theiiiteiwal; th.it contempoianeous 
Usage might be resorted to for the e\[)lanation of these y\ets of Par- 
liament, if there was any doubt to be exjil.iined, and a fie(|uent 
variation might be showm of the taxes in the Indian j)ro\iiie(‘s by 
authority of the Governments 3 and that the supposition of the 
Parliament having either been ignorant of these acts of the Indl.in 
Government in altering the revenues, or of its having nuMiit to re- 
serve the power of taxation without expressing it, becomes ijuile 
untenable, when we see that, by another si'ru\>. of enaitments, the 
^38 Cieu. 3, c. 8 , s. 5 5 33 (ieo. 3, c. 5*3, s. P3t> ; 53 (ieo. 3, c. 155, 
s. (>53 51 Geo. 3, c. 3fi, s, 55, all the aceouiits of the re- 

venue accurately arranged and minutely subdivided, are directed 
to be laid annually before l*arliament. As for the argiinu'nt 
upon the '25th clause of the 53d (ico. III., (. 15.), it is iounded, 
as it seems to me, in an entiiely erroneous view of the sub- 
ject. 3 'hat clause, so far from giving, lor the liisl tune, a power 
of levying particular duties, rei-ogni/es a previously existing power, 
by ])roviding tb.d, no new duties shall be imposed except in a parti- 
cular way 3 and the vvhol’c and sole object ol tlu' clause seems to 
have been to pri'vcnt any vexatious or eapricious mterh'ience with 
the trade, which by the same act was, for the lirst tune, ojjeiied 
between the whole United Kingdom and India. 

2. ‘The next position which was mainlained was — that even if a 
general power of taxing tlu‘ provinces be admitted, still the words 
in the 98th section of 53 Cieo. 111. c. I.)5, vi/.. “ m as lull, large, and 

ample a manner,” t^c. have relation only to the manner of taxing, 
and not to the nature of the tax to be imposed 3 and thal we may 
restrict the meaning of the word-, - duties of cusloms and other 
taxes,” so that they shall include only other taxes 0 / Ihr samr hiud; 
or (by the reference which is made to the '25th section,) only dctics 
of export, import, and transit. 

‘ Some authorities ■were cited for the purpose of cstabhsliing rules, 
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for the construction of dubious Acts of Parliament, all of which ap- 
pear to me to be entirely inapplicable to this case, in which no 
doubt can be fairly raised as to the meaning of the words. The 
preamble of the ;)8th clause declares it to be expedient to raise 
“ duties and taxes” in Calcutta, without stating any limitation as to 
the sort of duty or tax j the enacting part of the same clause .does 
not only use the terms “ duties of customs and other taxes,” 
but adds in respect of all good, w^ares, merchandize^, commodities, 
and property whatsoever j” and to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
goes on to sjiy, *Mn as full, large, and ample manner as the Govern- 
ment may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes on any person 
whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever.” 

‘ The reference made at the close of the 981 h section to the 25th 
section, has for its object to point out the mode of obtaining the 
sanction of the authorities at home, and not to explain the nature of 
the tax 3 and I really do not understand the argument by which it 
has been attempted to show, that “ duties of customs and other 
taxes in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities and 
property wlnitsoever,” in the one section, must mean the same 
thing as duties and taxes of export, import, and transit on goods, 
wares, and merchandizes,” in the other. The two sections have 
perfectly distinct objects. The 25th section subjects to an addi- 
tional check in particular cases, a power whicli had previously 
existed and been used j the 98th section calls into action, but sub- 
ject to a similar check, a new power, which it was supposed could 
not, before that enactment, be legally exercised. 

' 3. Another objection, and one which I was surprised to hear 
from those who have opposed this regulation, was that, even if it 
be legal, this Court has no autliority to register it. 

^ I am not soriy that this gives me an occasion for stating the 
grounds on which I consider, that the registration is necessary, and 
that without the registration of some regulation for the purpose, no 
such tax can be enforced in Calcutta. 

^ The imposition of a tax, and the law by which it is to be enforced, 
are things easily distinguishable from each other : as easily as the 
judgment from the execution in a suit at law. In the English 
constitution, the imposition of a tax ])elongs to the Commons 
alone, though all branches of the legislature must concur in en- 
forcing it. To borrow words attributed to Lord Chatham ” The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In 
legislation, the three States of the realm are alike concerned; but 
the concurrence of the jieers and the crown to a tax, is only neces- 
sary to clothe it with the form of a law.” 

‘ The two matters being distinct from each other in the view of 
the English law, they have been kept distinct also in the act of the 
53 Geo. 111. c, 155. The 98th section provides for the imposition 
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of the tax; the 991h for the law and roi^-nlation bj^shuh if is to 
be enforced ; the imposition is to be made by (he (b)verinncii! , 
Board of Commissioners, and Court of Direetors : the iCL;nl.iiioii 
by the Governor-general in Couiic'il, in the same way as other 
regulations arc made. 

In these latter words, howc\er, there is a latent ambiguity, 
because the fact is, that the (lOveriiiiuMit has been used to mahe 
regulations in two ways : tliose for tlie interior lieing completed, 
according to the provisions of the bd (ieo. III. ('. i pi, s. 8. by 
registry iji the judicial department, and tiaiismission to the Couit 
of Directors, whereas the regulations for Calcutta aic registered in 
this Court, under the Geo. 111. c. 6‘:}, s. 3b. and an; .sul)jcct to 
ai)peal before the King in council. This ambiguity c.ui.es tlnj 
only difficulty. But surely it could not be meant to lea\(' it to the 
option of the Government to adopt cither of the courses, according 
to its inclination, and as that inclination might vary from tinu' to 
time. It seems to ])c a more rcaso]ial)lc meaning, (hat a tax regu- 
lation, for the town of Calcutta, is to be made in (lie ' auu' maiincr 
as other regulations for Cahaitta arc made. 

‘ Ag’ain, the 99th section docs not reipiire, that thi' jiu'vious 
sanction of the authorities at home shall be ohtamed for tlie regu- 
lation, as the 98th reipiircs it for the imjiosiliou of tlu' (ax ; so iluit 
if registry in this Court weie not reipmed, this would be a solitary 
Instance, in which the (iovernor-geneial in couiiell, hy hj\ own 
authority alone, could make regulitions aflocling Ihitish persons, 
as a class. 

^ But there is a plainer ground tlian any of those inferences. 
The 13 Geo. 111. c. (I3,s. ,3t>, which prc^cril)e^ the mode of mnking 
regulations for the good order and civil govcrnnu'ul ol iIk' mMIIc*- 
meiit at Tort William, provides, tliat they sliall not. b(‘ \alid, iior of 
any force or effect, until the ^ame shall he duly registered and 
published in the 8u))remc Court. It cannot be contended, that the 
regulation in (picstion is not one which rehites to tlic good mah r 
and civil government of the town ; for it imjioses jjcnalties and for- 
feitures, permits houses to hg searched, and gives to teitain 
imblic oflicers a new authority to administer oaths, and mlerleres 
with some of the proceedings ov en ol this Court. 'J hen 1 ask, in 
what way has the provision in the 13 (ieo. 111. c. 03, s. 3o. been 
repealed ? or if it be still amongst, the statutes, bv what rea.soiialde 
argument can it be coiiteiided, that hy the 99lh section it is mc.int, 
that the Court shall sustain indictments and information^ foJ ‘>t- 
fences unknown to the criminal law, and arising only out ol (lie in- 
fringement of an unregistered order of CouneiP 

‘ The only arguments wliith I have heard against the ncccssiiy 
of registration are : first, that it must he supi)(»sed, that tlie sanc- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners and Court (d Directors was 
stituted for registration : but this supposition falls to tlie giouiid, if 
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the sanction is required, as I have pointed out, for the imposition 
of the tax only, and not for the regulation. Secondly, it is said, 
that all interference of this Court in matters of revenue is pro- 
hibited by the 21 Geo. III. c. 70, s. 8.j but the obvious answer to 
this is, that that clause had relation only to the then existing state 
of the revenue, and that it did not contemplate any revenue to be 
raised within Calcutta, nor upon British persons for the raising 
of which no provision was made, except in specific cases, until the 
enacting in 1813 of the clauses which are now the main subject of 
our consideration : and those clauses, and the 107th of the same 
act, having given to this ('onrt a new jurisdiction in matters of 
revenue affecting Calcutta and British jicrscnis, have left that por- 
tion of the revenue system entirely unaffected by the 21 Geo. HI. 
c. 70. s. 8. 

' If the regulations for enforcing taxes imposed under the autho- 
rity of the 98th section of the 53 Geo. HI. c. 155, must be regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court, it is plain that previous to registry no 
information could be filed, even for the purpose of recovering the 
mere amount of the tax itself : because the lOOth section, which 
gives the right to lile such informations, and which is a penal 
clause, gives the right only in case of any breach of any law or 
regidation j so that a regulation must have been completed, and 
infringed, before the information will lie. 

^ 4. The remaining objections which were made on the part of 
the petitioners applied to the details of the regulation. 

‘ It was objected to some of the clauses, that they gave a power 
to the Board of Revenue of imposing daily lines of unlimited 
amount upon those who should persist in their offence. But this is 
not so : their power of fining is limited by the amount of the first 
fine being fixed j and though the Commissioners may direct a 
smaller daily fine to be afterwards levied, they cannot impose a 
larger. 

^ Again, it was said, that a right of searching the houses of the 
Heirs, Executors, or Administrators of the Distributors of Stamps 
was given 3 but it is not the fact that a right of entering the houses 
is given, but of demanding a search, and imposing a fine, if it be 
refused : and it will be found that the regulation is, in this respect, 
much surpassed in severity by enactments in the English statutes, 
relating to the representatives of the assignees of insolvent debtors, 
into whose hands the property of the insolvents has comej by 
others, conferring the right of searching houses for the property ot 
bankrupts j by others, empowering the Officers of Excise to break 
open doors to detect the illicit manufacture of excisable articles 
and by the law, which would be applicable to the representatives of 
persons dying with Crown property in their hands, such as stamped 
paper, not yet paid for. 
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* Another clause which was objected to, was that one wliereby 
the Members of the Board of lloveniie are empowered to administer 
oaths, and Tl was seriously contended, that nothing* less than a new 
Act of Parliament could confer such an authority. This Court 
acknowledges that the authority must be derived from Parliament, 
but we are of opinion, that when the power was conferred by 
Parliament uijon the Governor-general in Council and the Court, 
of making and registering regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the town, the'^ power was included of providing for 
the investigation of matters of fact, by taking evident on oath 
before persons to be duly constituted under such regulations. 

' A further objection was made against the clause by which a 
penalty is imposed for tiling, in any Court of Justice, certain un- 
stamped papers. 

^ I have already pointed out that this Court has no right to make 
a question of the expediency of any part rifthis tax, but only to see 
that it does not exceed legal bounds, and then to assist in enforcing 
it by due regulations. Ihe legality of a stamp duty, on ])aperH to 
be used inlaw proceedings, it would be ditllcult to deny, when it has 
so long subsisted in Pngland. Tlie method of enlorcing it by lining 
those who file unstamped jaipers, is taken from an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament, though Jij)))licable only to Ireland ; and it seems 
to me, to be less object ionable for Calcutta, than Ihe mode which 
has been long pursued in hingland • nauudy, that of making un- 
stamped papers inadmissil)le as evidenc<‘. 1 am not, indeed, at 
present aware of any less o])])ressive course by which the duty could 
be enforced here-c and it would have been as well if those who 
have argued against these ])enal(ies had shown us some better 
methods, by which, with e(iujil elliciency, we might have enforced 
a tax, which, if it be legal, we are bound by the most solemn obli- 
gations of duty to maintain. 

‘ For my own part, though 1 admit that many English enact- 
ments are quite incaj)able of application to tliis country, yet I con- 
sider the laws of my country to be my best standard for general 
purposes, and a guide too valuable to be abandoned before another 
presents itself. 

^ With a reference to the whole of the objectitins which have been 
made, 1 admit that, according to my view of the matter, the regu- 
lation might, in some of its parts, have been amended with advan- 
tage : but I do not find any thing which is repugnant to law, nor 
do I think that it will, in effect, be oppressive to the inhabitants ot 
Calcutta, considering that it must be enforced by proceedings in 
this Court. The decision of the Court is, therefore, that the regu- 
lation shall be registered. 

^ 5. It remains for me to say a few words upon some matters 
which are only incidental to this proceeding, 

2 M 2 
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* An assertion has been made of the absolute right of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta to be heard, and heard by means of the advocates of the 
court, before a regulation can be registered. I am of opinion, that 
no such right exists. This is not a suit at law, or in equity, but a 
very peculiar function of the Court prescribed by statute, and more 
of a legislative than a judicial character ; and I know of no founda- 
tion on which such a right can revit, though there is no doubt that 
any petitioner would have as strong a claim to be so heard, as those 
have who .are heard at the bar of the Houses of Parliament, or be- 
fore the P«vy Council. It seems to be necessary to state thus 
much, because, if a regulation were liable to be invalidated by a 
refusal to hear counsel against it, we might have a thousand peti- 
tions hied, by which the registration might be retarded, nd injiniium : 
whilst the circumstances of the country might reijuirc the immediate 
enactment of the law. It is only, however, for the purpose of 
establishing the right of the Court to prescribe and control the 
mode of hearing tiiese petitions, that I mention the matter at all. 
In all such cases, the Court must be desirous to have as much infor- 
mation as jiossible ; it would be a wrong and capricious exercise of 
])owcr to preclude a previous discussion of a matter which is sub- 
ject to appeal j and 1 know of no channel, through which the Court 
could receive any objections against a regulation, more conveniently 
or more agreeably to themselves, than through the advocates of the 
Court. 

‘ Another (piestion has been made as to the extent to which the 
Court is called upon to enter into the merits of a regulation. I 
agree, in the main, with an opinion expressed upoji this point, in a 
judgment which I have read of Sir Edward West’s 3 namely, that 
the words of the statute oblige the Court to consider the expediency, 
as w'ell as the legality of a regulation. Put at the same time, I am 
satisfied that, in general, wc have not the means in this country of 
obtaining, within any moderate time, the whole information, wdiicli 
would be necessary to come to a satisfactory decision as to the ex- 
pediency ; and that wc must, in a great measure, be guided in that 
respect by the opinion Of others, who have greater means and belter 
opportunities. In this case, however, the (juciition is scarcely raised, 
for we clearly have nothing to do with the expediency of the tax, 
but only of the regulation by which it is to be enforced. I am 
anxious to point this out, Jest it should be siqiposed tliat I do ex- 
press any ojiinion, on this occasion, as to the expediency of the tax, 
or its alleged inequality. I liavc not the requisite information ; nor, 
if I had, should I be called upon, or entitled, to a})p]y it here for that 
purpose. 

^JUDGMENT OF SIR JOHN FRANKS. 

‘The Chief .lusticc of this Court, Sir Cliarles Grey, expressed his 
opinion that the counsel for the petitioners had not a right to be 
heard against the registration of the iStamp Uegulation, proposed 
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to be registered and now before this Court ; but at the same time 
declared he was willing to he:ir the petitioner’s counsel, because of 
the important subject of the petition. Having carefully considered 
the (picstion of right, 1 agree in oi)inion with 8 ir Charles (irey, 
that it does not exist. Whether such a right exists or not, depends 
upon the 3 ()th Section of the Statute of 17;3 3 13 (ico. III. e. (>3. 

^ It enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Ciovernor-Gcneral and 
Council to make and issue rules, ordinances and regulations, for 
the good order and civil government of the United Company's set- 
tlement at Uort William, and other factories subordinate* thereto, as 
shall be reasonable 3 such rules not being rcpugnanl tf) tlic laws of 
the realm 3 and to impose lines and forfeitures for the breach of 
such rules. 


^ But, nevertheless the same, or any of them, shall not be valid, 
until the same shall be registered and piibhslied in tlie Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, which 
registry shall not be made until the expiration of twenty days after 
the same shall be puldished, and a coi)y tliereot allixcd in some 
conspicuous part ot the Couit House, and from and immediately 
after such registry, the same shall be valid in law. 

‘The section then makes it lawful for any jansoiis in India to 
appeal therefrom to his Majesty m Council 3 so as siuh appeal, or 
notice thereof, be lodged within the space of sixty days alter the 


registering and publishing tlie same. 

right of appeal is given by the words of tlie dOtli section, 
a‘niinst the rule and regulation ; but it has not expressed any thing 
as to a petition to the Supreme Court against the regisiralion. lo 
supply the omission, to give, expressly, a right to be he.ird against 
the registration, it has been argued, that a right ot appeal iniphes a 
right to be heard, and by counsel, against tlie legi-tration ot the rule 
nud regulation. I do not feel ll.c iorce of tins argument , because 
an appeal against the rule is, by ibis sectum, to be lodged within 
sixty days after the time of registering, but t he registration becomes 
valid twenty da> s after it has been ])iiblisbed. One peison may 

;elln U-lheku.nofri,hti. ,le.l) to b- ..eanl .. 

riMrlsir itioii and luna-r aiipaal. AaiitlRa- may, alter the icsibtr,itioii, 
appeal' witlmut Uavii.g pclili.med. And 1 do not think l onght to 
imply a con.trnction tl.at mij;l.t pro, note an ^ 

hale not any doubt, that this Court, at ; g,f 

to hear any petitioner, by hi. eoun.sel agam.t the 
any such rule ; it would be a mode likely to .uggert k„al {,round 
of consideration to tlic Court upon any subject. 

' I come to the objections made to the registration, of this rogu- 


‘ The Counsel for the petitioners have made three objections to 
the registration of the stamp regulation m (luestion. 
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' 1 st. That there is not any authority of law, to impose a stamp 
duty in Calcutta. 

' 2 d. Nor any authority of law to justify the registration of such 
a rule, as imposes the stamp duty in question, (if admissible,) it 
being perfect without registration. 

' 3 d. That the rule offered is not proper for registration. 

* The rule in (juestion contains annexed to it a schedule of the 
duties to be raised 5 places the conduct of them under the care of 
the Board of Revenue of Calcutta j and contains several clauses that 
prescribe the duties to be performed by the oflicers to sell and dis- 
tribute stamps. 

" The Cth section of the ‘)th clause, the ITjth and IGth of the Otli, 
the 3d of the 1 Uh atid the 1.5th clause 5 are those to which objec- 
tions have made been made. 

‘ The clajises are objected to, because they give powers to fine j 
some arbitrary, some exorbitant, and last, because they would give 
powers to officers of the revenue to administer oaths in that depart- 
ment. 

' In answer to these objections to the present stanq) regulation, 
it appears to me, that althougli there is a discretionary i)ower con- 
fided to the Board of Revenue, — yet an objection ought not to prevail 
from that cause, because it is a power wliercljy they may reduce, 
but cannot increase, the fine to which any distributor may be liable. 
This will appear by reference to the Gth, I5tb, and KJth clauses of 
the 9 th section, by which that discretion bas been given to the 
Board of Revenue. 

^ As to exorbitance, before it shall be pronounced that these rules 
admit exorbitant lines, it ought to be considered what the duty of a 
distributor of stamps is, with rcsi)ect to the public ■, and wluit ought 
to be the objects of the stamp regulation with respect to that duty. 

^ As a receiver, his duty is to account with the Board of Revenue 
upon behalf of the East India Company, and his olficc makes him 
answerable for breaches of duty ; in a mortil point of view, offences 
against the rules, if he shall not give up sums of money he had re- 
ceived as distributor, or his accounts upon demand. 'J'he fines and 
penalties given by these sections or rules, are sanctions for the per- 
formance of both duties. 

And, in considering of them, I shall shew what has been im- 
posed by the law as a penalty, because of a fraudulent breach of 
duty upon persons entrusted in offices 3 independent of the statutes 
that give summary jurisdiction for recovering penalties given by 
revenue law, and shall then refer to some of those laws. 

By the statute 7 th Edward IV., e. 1 , it is enacted,* that if any 
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receiver or accountant shall receive of any person, for the payment 
of any fees, annuities, pensions, or duties, more than he may law- 
fully receive, the person so offendine; shall forfeit to the party grieved 
6s. 8d. for every penny or penny-worth so taken or received. 

' The occasion of passing that statute, appears in the case referred 
to. It means a receiver of the King The penalty given by tluit 
statute amounts to eighty times the amount of the sum fraudulently 
received. 

* By the 55th Geo. III. c. 81, distributors of stamps are to verify 
their accounts upon oath ; penalty 40/. 

' The fine by the Gth section (objected to) im|){)scd upon a dis- 
tributor, who refuses to permit his accounts to be inspected, is 100 
rupees, to be daily increased upon daily refusiil. 

' In the one case, the distributor is liable to four limes as much 
for a single offence as the other. Obstinate refusal in the clauses 
objected to, increases the daily fine. 

^ The 15th section was objected to because it gives fhe collector 
a right of search of the house after refusal ; l)ut, ui)on a reference 
to the section, it does not give such a right j it gives a right to tlie 
collector to demand, to make search for stores of stamps, aiulaecoimts 
of a deceased distributor, from the ])ersoii administering his elfects ; 
and makes the person refusing it subject to a |)cnalty. Such aright 
may be prevented by compliance upon demand ; but it is not unusiitd 
to give even such powers l)y summary laws for recovering penalties ; 
thus by the act 1st Geo. IV., c. 7 l> section 4.>, an act relating to 
distilleries in Scotland, if an excise ollleer sliall 1 k‘ retiised admit- 
tance into a distillery after demand, he shall be lialile to ‘200/. penalty j 
and, if admittance Ldiall not be given, it shall be lawful for the ofHcer 
refused to enter upon such distdlery. 

" The last clause of the regulation has been objected to, because it 
gives power to collectors of revenue, and other ollicers vested with 
charge of offices for sale of stamps, to administer oaths. 

' I conceive the Governor-General and Council have authority to 
give such power. 

' By the 36*th section of the statute 13 Geo. III. c. G8, they have 
power to make rules and regulations for the good order and govern- 
ment of this Presidency, and to impose lines and forfeit for breach 


of them. 

‘ And having had such authority given to them to imiiose duties 
and taxes upon Calcutta, aa by the 98th s. 53 Cco. HI. 

‘By the 99th s. of that Act, they arc also empowered to make 
rules Ld regulations respecting such duties ^ 

power authorizes them, iu my judgment, to make --nl ^ « 
payment of such duties as have been imposed by them by autl o y 
of the British I'arliameut. By the 55 (ico 1 I., c. ‘ " 

Commissioners of Stamps, or one or more of tliciu, may administer 
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oaths to carry that Act into effect. There are similar provisions in 
several statutes to enforce payment of penalties. The power to ad- 
minister oaths is incident to judicial authority, or conferred by Act 
of Parliament. In the hearing causes in the superior Courts, or 
before Justices of Peace at ^Sessions, or taking informations, it is 
incident to their judicial authority. It is not incident to the office 
as ministerial. 

^ The statute 15 Geo. III. c. 30, provides thus : Whereas, it is 
frequently necessary for Justices of the Peace to administer oaths 
when penalties are to be levied, or distresses to be made, in pursu- 
ance of Acts of Parliament, which they have no power to adminis- 
ter it then proceeds to give them power to administer oaths for 
that purpose. 

‘ The authority to administer oaths given by the last section of 
the regulation objected to, is derived from the same source that au- 
thority to administer oaths is given to .Tustices of Peace in matters 
not judicial j that of the legislature. 

' The inconvenience to the jmblic from delay ; waiting the pro- 
gress of a suit at Law or Ecpiity, and the cost to the iMstributor, 
might be great, if summary means were not given to call Collectors 
of the Pevenue, in many eases, to account j summary laws have, 
therefore, been found ex])edient in sueli cases. 

^ I come now to the pro])osilion of the learned counsel for the 
petitioners 5 that there is not authority, by law, to impose a Stamp 
Duty to be paid within Calcutta. 

' The (piestioii upon this part of the present subject depends upon 
the construction of the statute 5.3 Geo. HI., c. 155, s. 98. I shall 
not recur to the cases cited, as to the authority of Parliament to ex- 
act the OSth and 99th sections of that btatute. I lind it in its en- 
actment — It is my duty to respect the authority of a statute of the 
Legislature 3 and wdieii an occasion arises, as at present, to construe 
it according to the best of my judgment. 

‘ Counsel for the petitioners state, tliat according to a rule of 
construction of statutes, the intention of the Legislature ought to 
prevail. It is a rule of construction 3 but tliere are other rules 3 
one of them is, as in the case of the King i\ Piirehet 3 * — Such a 
sense is to be made, upon the whole, as tliat no clause, sentence, or 
word, shall prove void, or insignificant, if by any. other construction 
they may be made useful and pertinent." 

' Every part of the 98th section, is material to show, that the 
power of taxation thereby given, was intended to be a power to im- 
pose taxes upon Calcutta iu as full and ample a manner as the said 
Governors and Council could, at the time of its enactment, impose 
duties and taxes to be raised and levied, or paid, upon any other 
person or place whatsoever. 


* Show, 108. 
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This section cornnicnccs with prCfiinbl6, not connected with 
or referring to, nny other of the statutes ; and recites, that “ IVliercas, 
it is expedient that the Governments of the said Company established 
at Fort William, Madras, 8ce,’‘ should have authority to impose 
duties and taxes to be imposed within the several towns of Calcutta 
and Madras, 8tc., and enacts, that it shall he lawful for the Gover- 
nor-General of Fort William, &c., to impose all such duties of Cus- 
toms and other taxes, to he levied and paid within the towns of Cal- 
cutta, 8fC.. and upon, and by, all persons whatsoever resident or 
being therein ; and upon, and by, all merehandizes, commodities, and 
property whatsoever, in any sueh country or ])lace, in as full, large, 
and ample a manner as such (iovernor-tiencral in Council (ke.) 
may now impose any duties or taxes to he levied or paid by any 
persons whatsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within the autho- 
rity of said Governments.” 

^ It then provides, as to the ap])robatioii of the Directors and 
Board of Contronl, of any rnl(‘ that shall he made by the Governor- 
General and Council, pursuant to sueli authority. 

* Were we to adopt the argument of the counsel for the ])eti- 
tioner to its e.xtcnt, we should reject the general words in the pre- 
amble of this section, and all other words therein, that purport to 
give a power to the Governor and (’onneil, as extensive as they 
could exeredse elsewhere ; and we should coniine the powa'r given 
1o the Governor-General in Council, to levy taxes, to evport, im- 
port, and transit of goods, as in tlie '25th section of tlie 55 (Jeo. III. 
c. 155. And we are re(pnied by the eonnsol for tin* petitioners to 
confine that pt^wer, to export, import, and transit of goods ; heeause 
export, imjiort, and transit of goods are mentioned in the '25th sec- 
tion ^ but the 98th section lias not any connection with the ^5th 
section. The 25th section was intended so to jirovide lor the jiro- 
teetioii of persons, who should become traders to the Fast Indies, 
by virtue of the provisions of the 55 (Jeo. III., c. 155, as that they 
should not, in the course of such trade, he chargeable with any 
duties likely to alfeet their commercial intercourse w'lth the (com- 
pany’s territory, of whiidi they should not have public notice. 

* 13y the 6th section of that statute, itw'as made lawful for any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, in common wuth the United Company, to 
export from any ports of Great Britain and Ireland, to all ports of the 
Company in the East Indies : subject to the several conditions and 
regulations prescribed by that statute. 

' But as his Majesty’s subjects, who should avail themselves of the 
privilege of trade given to them by that section, might he liiible to 
pay duties imposed within any of the Presidencies in India, ' 

sufficient public notice had not been given, it was jirovidcd by the 
25th section of that statute, that no new or additional nni>osition ot 
nny duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit of goods, wares, 
or merchandizes, made by such authority, should be valid, until it 
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should have the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. The 
section provides for the mode of expressing that approbation to the 
Government in India. 

* Duties upon export, import, and transit of goods, were those by 
which traders were most likely to be charged 5 and they are ex- 
])ressly mentioned in the 25th section. But the Legislature had a 
different o))ject enacting the l) 8 th section : Its object then was to 
give a power to impose taxes upon the town of Calcutta, and the 
other j)laccs mentioned in the section, as fully as the Governor- 
General and Council, and Governors, he., could have done in any 
other place within tlieir authority. In the 25th section, it therefore 
used particular words, export, import, and transit, and the 9Sth 
section gave authority, by general words, to impose taxes. 

^ The intention of the Legislature is, as the petitioner’s counsel 
herein stated, a rule })y which statutes are to be inter))retcd j ajul, 
taking the words (.)f the l)8th section, the Legislature must have in- 
tended tliat the Governor and Council could have imposed taxes 
lawfully within other places within their authority, besides Calcutta, 
Madras, he., iiientioned in that section as the places to which the 
authority thereby given was to extend ; and, in fact, it has been 
shown by the counsel against the petition, and by the Chief-Justice 
of this ('ourt, that a stam})-duty was then payable within the 
IMofussil. 

^ The statute 54, Geo. III., c. 105, as it appears to me, furnishes 
some comment u[)on this part of the case. 

‘ It recites, that doubts had arisen as to certain duties theretofore 
imposed by the Governors of Fort AV illiani, he., and proceeds to en- 
act, that all duties of customs, and others theretofore made and im- 
posed, as well u])on British subjects as foreigners, by authority of 
said Governments, within Calcutta, txc. 

^ And also upon «dl i)ersons whomsoever,, resident or being in any 
country or jrlace within the authority of said Go\ernments, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, and merchandizes whatsoever, and all 
orders relating to them, and all fines theretofore imposed for 11011 - 
jiayment of such duties, shall be valid, as fully as if same were im- 
posed by authority of the statute 53, Geo. III., c. 155. 

^ This statute shows further, that at the time the act of 1753 was 
passed, there were various duties and taxes jiayable in the 
Mofussil. 

‘ The statute does not recite or state the causes of doubt as to 
these duties and taxes j the duty might have been legal, yet not im- 
posed with due forms j but that statute has made such as had been 
levied valid, as if imposed by authority of 53 Geo. III., and a stamp 
tax was, in fact, amongst the taxes in force at that time without 
those towns. 
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^ I come now to the third head. 

' The petitioner’s counsel argue that the regulation in question 
does not require registration. 

" I do not agree with them. By the OOth section, 53 Geo. III., 
the Governor and Council have autliority to make laws and regula- 
tions respecting such duties and taxes, and to impose (ine^, [Penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, for non-[)ayment of tliem, in as full and ami)le 
manner as the Governor and Council may im[)ose any other lines or 
penalties. 

‘ The manner by which the (iovernor and C(»uncil may im))()se 
any other fines or penalties iqion any liritish subject,', of Fort-W'il- 
liam, is by making a rule or regulation to [n-eseribe a (lut\,aiul then 
imposing a line or penalty h^r the breach of it, to ha\e such rule 
or regulation registered with tin* approbation ot the Supreiue Court, 
by the authority of the statute, i;> Geo. III., e. b.i, section .‘hi. 

‘ Such a form as reipiired by that section, gives notice to the sub- 
ject of the law by which he may be bound, gi\es to it [iromnlga- 
tion. And the law by which the Uritlsh .subjects might be bound in 
tliis place, should be first [iromnlgated to them. 

^ The 36‘th section, 13 (Jeo. TIC, has [irmidcd for the public no- 
tification and registration, of any rule or regulation, the Governor in 
Council might make here, to allect the lliitish subjeit. 

^ Tlic -2.oth section, .53 Geo. 111., has pio\id('d also for tin' jiro- 
inulgation of rules, by which jicrsoiis who might trade* to India, by 
virtue of the provisions of that statute, iiiight be allec ted. 

‘ The section 9f). .53 (»eo. TIT. c. 1.5.5, enacts, that it shall be 
lawful for the Governor-General in (’ouncil to maki' laws and regu- 
lations respecting such duties, (those* to be inqiosedby the itsili sec- 
tion) to iuqiose lines, [lenalties, and foi leiture's, for uon-p.i\ nu'iit 
thereof, in as full a manner as such Governor and ('onncil may 
now make laws and regulations, and impoa* am lines, penalties, or 
forfeitures whatsoever. But by the 3t)th si'ction 13, 1, .1, no regu- 
lation, line, or peiuilty, can beimjiosi'd upon liritish subjects, until 
it shall be pi;eviously registered aci'ording to tin* torm tlu'reby pre* 
.scribed, with the a|)})robation of this court. 

"The Stamp Duty ITcgulalioii now [imposed would alTect British 
.subjects j and therefore,' in my judgment it reipiires registration. 

"The power given to the Gov ernor-Gencral and Gouncil to m.ila* 
regulations, by^ the 99th section, .53 Geo. ITT., and to impose lines, 
[lenalties, &c. in as ample manner as the (lovernor-ticneia m 
Council may now make regulations and inqiosi* lines, icfcrs to a 
power, by some means given before. The 13 Geo. HI. rclerrcd o 
section 3G, gives them such a power, provided the regulation s la , 
as thereby directed, be duly registered. The present rule, theretore, 
also, in my Judgment ought to be registered. 
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* These sections ought to be considered together. They form a 
part of the same code of laws, and arc affirmative statutes, the latter 
not repealing the former. And it is a rule of law upon the construe- 
tion of statutes,* ^ that all which relate to the same subject, must 
be taken as one system, and constructed consistently, and the prac- 
tice has been such in cases of bankruptcy, church cases, and other 
cases.’ 

' It was objected by the petitioners’ counsel, that the rule and 
regulation in (juestion, was made in the name of the Vice Presi- 
dent, and not of the Governor-General, lint the statute 33 Geo. III. 
c. 52, has authorized the Vice President to act with such powers as 
by the (iovernment of Fort St. George and Pombay may be exer- 
cised, and the statute 53 (il'o. lll.,c. 155, section 198, has extended 
to the Governors of the several Presidencies, the power to im[)ose 
taxes as by that statute. 

^ Upon the whole, it appears to me the Stamp llegulation in 
question, has been m.ulein terms that admit registration ; that it has 
been made by eomj)etent authorif \, and that this court ought to 
order it to be registered. 

JuDOMKNT OF SlU EdWAUD UyAX. 

^ I MioiiT after the clear and luminous judgment which has been 
[)rononnccd by the learncfl ( luef Justice, content myself with 
simply ex])re'^sing my assent to the Registry of this Stamp Regu- 
lation, but tliai I feel, in a matter of sin h imjiortanco, it must be 
more satisfactory to tho.se who arc to be affected by lhi,s decision, 
to know the reasons which have ojicratcd on the minds of each of 
the Judges. 

‘ In my own case, I feel it the more incumbent upon me to adopt 
this course, becau'^e, ujion some of the ipiestions which have arisen 
in the course of this di.seus.slon, 1 entertain ojiinions dilfering, in 
some degree, from the other members of the Court • these opinions 
I think It right to exidain, althougli 1 admit, they do not mate- 
rially affect the matter at ])rcsent under our consideration, but 
rather ap})ly to our future Government, in deciding upon the re- 
jection or admission of regulations proposed to us for registry. I 
am also desirous not to be misunderstood or misrepresented, and as 
the matteiMiow before the Court, has excited much interest in tliis 
])lace, and is, (as we are told by the learned Counsel,) likely to be 
discussed in \'arious way at home, it is necessary that I should be 
cautious, that sentiments and ojiinions may not be imputed to me, 
as one of the C ourt, ^\bich 1 have never entertained, and that I 
may not be supposed to act on reasons or grounds, which, in truth, 
have no influence in directing my judgment. 

‘Before I enter upon the reasons ^\hich have induced me to con- 
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sent to the Registry of this Stamp Regulation, I think it fit to .fito 
my opinion upon the two following questions 

'First -As to what I conceive is the duty cast upon the (’ourt 
When called upon by the 3 Gtli section of the 13 vj III c o' . 
vegnster rules, ordinances and regulations, for the good order and 
cm government of the United ('ompany’s Settkmient at Fort 
William, made by the Governor-Uoneial in Couneil. 


' Secondly -—As to whether persons who will he a/Teeted by any 
regulations, have a right to be heard either by tliemsehes or 
Counsel, prior to such regulations being registered in this Court. 

'As to the first question The act oftlie 13 (ieo. Ill.c. g.j, ^.30*, 
provides, ^ lhat it shall and may be lawl'iil for the (iovernor-tieneral 
and Council of the said Company’s Settlement at Fort W ilhaiu in 
Rcngal, from time to time, to make and issue sneh rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, for the good order and u\ il govennni nl of 
the said United Compan>’s Settlement at Fort \\’ilhani aforesaid, 
and other factories and jilaces subordinate, or to l)c ‘'iihoidinate 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable, (such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations not being lepngnant to the l.iws of (Ik; 
realm,) and to set, impose, and infiict.^and hay reasonaldi' fines 
and foileituics for the breacii or non-observance ol such uiles, 
ordinances, and regulations j but, nevertheless, th(‘ same or any 
of them, sliall not lie v.did, or of any force or ellWt, unid the 
same shall be duly registered and jmhhslu'd in the said Supreme 
(;ourt of Judicature, which shall he, by the new charter esta- 
blished, with tlie consent and aj)|)rol)utioii of (he said Court, 
wliicli registry shall not be madeiinlil thr expiralion of i went) d.qs 
after the same shall he (qieiily jmiilished and a coiiv (lieifof atlixed 
in some eonspieuoiis part of tlu' Conrt-lionsc, or pi. ice whiac the 
said Sujircme Court sliall he held j and from and immcdi.ili K after 
such registry as aforesaid, the same shall hr good and v.did in 
law ; but, nevertheless, it sh.ill he lawful for .m\ ptuNon or piusons 
In India, to appeal theri'from to his iMajevfx, Ifis luaisor siu (‘cssors, 
in Council, wdio are hereby (‘mpoweied, if they think lil, to set 
aside and reiieul any siidi rules, ordinanei's. and legiil.alions, .so 
as such appeal or notice thereof lx* lodgial iii the New ( onrt of 
Judicature, within the space of si\t) da\s .ifter the time of the re- 
gistering and publishing tlu* same, and it shall he lawlnl for any 
person or persoivs in England to .ajijieal therefiom in like maniu'r, 
within sixty days after the publishing the same in Ihigland • .uid it is 
hereby directed and reipiired, lh.it a copy of all siu h rule-, oidi- 
nances, and regulations, from time to lime, as the •auie sh.dl he so 
received, shall be affixed in some conspicuous and piihlK jil.ice in 
the India House, there to remain and he resorted to as occasion 
shall require : yet, nevertlieless, such appeal shall not ohstriiet, 
impede, or hinder the immediate execution of any rule, ordinance, 
or regulation, so made and registered as aforesaid, until the same 
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ehall appear to have been set aside or repealed upon the hearing 
and determination of sucli appeal.’ 

* The plain meaning of the commencement oft his section is, that 
all rules, ordinances, and regulations, maeje by tlie Governor- 
General and Council, arc to be just and reasonable, and not repug- 
nant to tile laws of the realm j but 'nevertheless,' that is, though 
just and reasonable, and not rejiugnant to the laws of the land, they 
are not to be of any force or effect until registered iu this court 
with its ‘ consent and approbation.’ What other reasonable con- 
struction can be put on the words ^ consent and approbation,’ thnn 
that this Court in respect of all regulations proposed to it for regis- 
try, has legislative as ire.ll as judicial functions to perform, and 
that it has full power to reject any regulations though they be not 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, if in its judgment such regula- 
tions are u})on the wliole inexpedient. 8ueh I conceive to be the 
power intended to be vested in this Court, by this act of rarlianient, 
in which words so comprehensive as ‘ consent and approbation’ have 
been used j and howi'ver inconvenient in my own view, I may 
think the union of the judicial and legislative character to be, and 
however jiainful and burthensome the duty cast upon the Court, 
still I am not able ;ifter the best consideration I can give the sub- 
ject, to come to any other conclusion. I am the more confirmed 
in this view, when I consider that the same construction has been 
put on this section by the Cast India Company, as is apparent from 
all the proceedings in the aptieal of iMr. liuckingham to the King 
in Council, against a regulaticui registered in this Court. 

^ I cannot, after arriving at tlu‘ conclusion that we have the full 
power of entering into the consideration of the cpiestion of exj)cdi- 
ency, see how this Court can pro])erly discharge its duty, otherwise 
than by considering the expediency, as well as the legality of every 
regulation proposed for registry. 1 know how incompetent a tri- 
bunal this is, for both the discussion, and decision of a variety of 
(piestions, which may be thus subjected to its consideration. That 
this Court is ill calculated for some of the functions it has to per- 
form, may be a forcible argument in favour of a change in its con- 
stitution 5 yet while the power remains, 1 think the Court has not 
the option of electing to perform a party only, of the duty which has 
been cast upon it. 1 would further observe, that although I think 
the duty cast upon the .Tudges burthensome and painful, I wish not to 
be understood as expressing an opinion, that the Governor-General 
and Council, should, have vested in them the sole power of passing' 
regulations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
without some review of their proceedings. Nor that cases might 
not arise within this Presidency, where the rejection of regulations 
on the grounds of inexpediency, would not be a duty as simple, as 
if the objection had been merely of a nature strictly legal. 
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‘ The nratpreUminary question is, as to the right of parties to bo 
heard against the registry of any regulation. 

^ Now, it appears by the section of the act which I have alrcudv 
cited, that the registry of regulations cannot be made, although tlie 
Court consents and approves of the same, ^ until the expiration of 
twenty days after the same sliall be openly published, and a copy 
thereof affixed in some conspicuous part of the court house or 
place where the Supreme Court sli.ill be lield.’ W hat, I would 
ash, is the extent and meaning ot these words ? they cannot be in- 
tended for the purpose of allowing the Court time to deliberate upon 
the regulations proposed to be registered ^ for if this part of the 
section was omitted altogether, the Court would }iav:e exactly the 
same power as it now possesses, namely, to postpone the registry 
to any period it may think necessary for deliberation, there being no 
limited time in which the Court must reject or assent to the registry. 
On the other hand, although the Court does at once assent and ap- 
prove, the registry cannot take jdace until the twenly days expire. 
These words cannot therefore be considered in this sense, as ajijili- 
eablc to the Court. If these words cannot he construed as inti'ud- 
ing to give the Court time to deliberate, was it the intention of the 
Legislature that this delay in (he registry should take jilaee, in 
order that the public might be informed of what the Court was 
about to pass into a law? Now, it is usual to promulgate laws 
after they are passed, that idl may be informed of their duties and 
liabilities j but it is not usual to juaxlaim wliat is about to he formed 
into a law. I (aniiot therefore think the object was merely to in- 
form the public, of what the (.’ourt was about to do, unless it was also 
the intention of the Legisl.iture to give those who were so iiifornied, 
an opportunity of stating their ohjectioiis, to what was j)ro))oscd to 
be carried into a law. 1 am the more eoidirmcd in this \ iew, when 
I consider that there is a [lower of appeal from the decision of this 
Court, to the King in Council, before which tribunal I conceive the 
parties ap[)ealing would have a right to be beard ) and if this be so, 
it seems inconsistent and eontradiclory to say, that the parlies can- 
not be heard before the inferior tribunal, whose decision is ajipeided 
against, although they may claim to be heard hef’oie the superior. As 
far as usage has any effect in explaining (he mcaningof this section, 
the view that I have taken ajipears to be correct , it having been the 
uniform practice of this ('onrt, since its institution, to heai counsel 
when applying for that purpose, against any regulation projioscd (o 
be registered } and it having been also expressly decided in ffm 
place, as we arc informed, by one learned .ludge, that the [uibhe 
had a right to be heard. Upon these grounds, I think tli.it the 
parties affected by any regailatioii, have a riglit to be heai d against 
its registry ; but 1 think that this is a rigiit siilijeei to 
and controiil. It is not contended at the bar, that every indivi na 
affected by the regulation has a right to appear, either by his couii^ 
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sel or by himself, to state his own particular views and objections ; 
it is only contended, that the public collectively have a right to be 
heard, it resting entirely with the Court to determine the time and 
mode in which they will hear their objections, as well as the num- 
ber of persons to be heard. 

' I now come to the questions more immediately before us. The 
Advocate-General applies to this Court, to register a regulation for 
raising and levying stamp duties within the town of Calcutta, in 
order that penalties contained in such regulation may be enforced in 
this Court. A petition is presented, and the petitioners are heard 
by counsel against the registry : all the objections urged, appear to 
me, to arise out of the construction that is to be put on the 98Lh 
and 99th sections of the 53 Geo. HI. c 155. 

* The 98th section is as follows : — And whereas it is expedient 
that the Governments of the said Company established at Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island re- 
spectively, should have authority to impose duties and taxes to be 
levied within thc' several towns of Calcutta and Madras, the town 
and island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and also duties 
and taxes to be paid by persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in J^cngal, thc 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, thc Court of Recorder at 
Bombay, and the Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ Island re- 
spectively, Be it therefore enacted, That it shall and may be lawful 
to, and for tlie Governor-General in Council of Fort William in 
Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, 
and to and for the Governor in Council of Bombay, and to and for 
the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose such 
duties of customs* and other taxes to be levied, raised and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever residing or being therein respectively, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and property 
whatsoever also being therein respectively j and also upon and by 
all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, resident 
or being in any country or place within thc authority of the said 
Governments respectively, and in rcs))ect of all goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any such 
country or place, in as full, large, and ample a manner as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively, 
may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, 
or paid upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place what- 
soever, within the authority of thc said Governments respectively. 
Provided always, that no imposition of any such dttty or tax or any 
increase of any such duty or tax within the said towns of Calcutta 

♦ Why * customs' specified, if ♦ other taxes’ imply all and any other tdxes ? 
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or Madras, the said town or island of Hoinbay, or Prince of .W ales 
Island, shall be valid or effectual until the suiiic shall have been 
sanctioned by the said Court of Directors, with tlie a])])robatioii of 
the said Board of Commissioners, in manner hereinafter ])rehcribed, 
respecting duties and taxes of export, import, and transit, on goods, 
wares, or merchandizes.” 

‘ This section, it is stated by IMr. Advocate-tJeneral, em])owcrcd 
the Vice-President under, and with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, and with the approbation of the lioard of Coinmissiojicrs 
for the affairs of India, to impose a stamp duty witliin the town of 
Calcutta, and that the imposilinn of the lax was comj)lete, and per- 
fect without the sanction of this (‘ourt. But that under the DDth 
section, which empowered the Govcrnor-Cicneral in Council to j m - 
pose fines, &c., for the non-payment of the duties, kc., to be leviea, 
it was expedient, as doubts had aiisen, to ha\e the regulation im- 
posing such fines, &c., registered in this (’ourt. 

‘ The petitioners object to this Court registering a regulation for 
the enforcement of fines, tkc., for the non-payment of a tax, wliich 
they contend, there was no authority to imiJose. 

^ They also contend, that even if the Court should be of opinion, 
that there was sullicient authority to impose this tax, yet that the 
regulation for carrying it into effect is illegal and inexpedient. 
Such are the general grounds of objection. 

^ Now whether this tax has been legally imposah depends entirely 
on the construction that is to be put on the DStli section of the 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, I should say, had not doubts apparently arisen 
upon the minds of those who^e judgment and learning I respect, 
tluit a more clear and intelligible section ol an Act of 1 ailiament I 
never read j and, I must confess, from the lirst time that 1 saw this 
section down to the present, 1 never have for a 
doubted of the construction that was to be ^ Uo i h- ir 

a,diffidencc I could not help feeling when what ^ 

my understanding was not so to that o ('thors. 1 ^ ' V' 

cites Whereas it is expedient that the Government of the said 

Company established at Fort William, kc., should have authority 
i^ompany esiamisiKu several towns of 

to impose 

JcU means of collectmg the m- 

tent ‘ Com Difr. Parliau.cnt, (U.ll.) which applies w li grc.atcr 
tent, uom. oarticular section. Can words be more 

^merd than ‘‘Vutkority to uo pose dolu^ '''vfthirit tlie prescntTx‘! 

Duties on vellum, &(-•, ^ tin,, part of the section, 

W. and M. c. 21. Then ,} custom, and other 

containing the words, to impose posKbility of a case like 

tares, but even as if to guard agaii . , ^ according tq 

thepiesent, that plain words were not to be construed accoramg 

Oriental Herald. V ?/. 16. 
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their obvious meaning, nor according to the intent pointed out in 
the preamble, the statute goes on, be it therefore enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful to, and for the Governor-General in Council 
of Fort William in Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council 
of Fort Saint George, and to and for the Governor in Council of 
Bombay, and to and for the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, within the respective Presidencies of Fort William, Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose all 
such duties of customs and other taxes to be levied, raised, and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upo?i and by all 
persons whomsoever, resident or being therein rcspeidively, and in 
reageet of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and pre- 
pay whatsoever [iho being therein respectively ; and also upon and 
by all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, re- 
sident or being in any country or j)laee within the authority of the 
said Governments resi)ectivcly, cind in respect of all goods, wares, 
merchandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any 
such country or place, lu as full, large, and ample manner as such 
Governor-General in Council or Governors in Council respectively, 
may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, or 
paid, upon or by any persons whomsoever or in any place whatsoever 
within the authority of the said Governments respectively.** 

‘‘Now what taxes might the Governor-General in Couneil impose 
at the time of passing the 53^ of Geo. III. ? If the Governor- 
General in Council might, at the time of passing this act, impose 
any duties or taxes upon any person or in any place, excepting the 
town of Calcutta, &c,, what other meaning can be given to the 
words of the act, than that the legislature meant to take away the 
excepted case, and to give the same powers of taxation in Calcutta 
as in the Mofussil ? re(juiring, however, that this power of tiixation 
should never b» exercised unless sanctioned by the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Commissioners. 

‘ The Petitioners have, in order to obviate such an interpreta- 
tion of this part of the statute contended, that at the time it was 
passed, the Governor-General in Council had no power to impost 


* Not feo — not at the time of, i. c., previously to the passing of this act, hut 
now, i. e., now that certain powers of taxing arc defined under this very act, i. e., 
by antecedent enactments thereof, namely, the 2r)th section \~-now is in fact re- 
utrictive. Before this act, if the Government could lawfully tax in any kind or 
degree, they were restrained by section 25 to duties of a particular sort and 
amount, to protect the free trade ; but that section only referred to the Mofussil, 
and particularly to places of export, as on the Malabar and Coromandel coast, 
where the Company’s sole authority prevailed. It was just and necessary to give 
the same powers of taxing in the same kind, and under the same restraints, within 
the jurisdictions of the King's Courts ; and this power, a7id no more, is conveyed 
by a general enactment in sections 98 and 99, to the same effect as section 25, 
conveyed power and restrained it j'woad or Vizagapatam, 
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‘any duties or taxes upon any person whomsoever, or in any place 
whatsoever. 

* The Court has already expressed its decided opinion, that the 
Governor-General in Council had full power to impose any duties 
or taxes in the presidencies of jlen^al, Ihihar, and Orissa, at the 
time of passing the 53 Geo. III., with the exceptions only which 
are recited in the preamble of this section. The origin of this 
power and its continuation down to the present, has, I think, being 
accurately traced by Mr. Advocate General, and I wish to state, 
that I entirely concur with the learned (diief .Tustice in the view 
which he has taken of this question, and the reasons and grounds 
which he has assigned in support of that view, are to my mind so 
satisfactory and conclusive, that I think it unnecessary to occl^y 
the time of the Court by any useless repetition of them. The 
(iovernor-General in Council, having tlien in the opinion of this 
Court, at the time of passing the 53 of (ieo. III., power to impose 
taxes of any description in the IMolussil, and liaving prior to the 
statute exercised that ])ower in a variety of instances, the exercise 
of which power has l)een constantly recognised by parliament, as 
the learned Chief Justice has so clearly pointed out} what other 
construction is it possible to put on this section, than that the legis- 
lature intended to give the same power of taxation in the town of 
Calcutta ? I am aware, tliat one of the learned counsel tor the 
petitioners ingeniously endeavoured to get rid of this construction, 
by construing the words “ ui as full, large and ample mannkk, to 
apply to the mode of collection, not to the imposilwii of the tax ; 
and contended that the meaning of this section was, that the 
Governor-General in Council had power to levy and collect all 
duties of Customs and other Taves, (meaning taxes cjusdcmi generis,) 
in Calcutta, in as large and ample a measure as ^ ” 
General in Council might now levy and collect any 
in the Mofussil. This mode of construction, d correct not 

be affected by showing, that the Coiiqiany had the inost exten, ivc 
iir^he Mofussil} but I camiot a — 
ihink, that the words will bear this ‘^dcrpretation, so cjt 

their plain and obvious meaning. I am thcrctorc clearly f t 

khat this tax has been legally imposed. 

' ' With the expedicneij or inexpediency of such a tax, the Court has 
witntnc expcmc/y / ^ think, that question has 

nothing tvhatever to do ; nnlWAXxiy, ^r,««WU>v'ition and 

in the present instance been witbdiawn roin i , 

I beg to be undenlood as no opmwnu>haleoer on 

pediencij or inexpediency of the measure itsetj. 


* Compare this doctrine about ‘ witlidravrn’ in die present in- 

page. How has die (piestion of to be considered, as a key to 

stance ? The expediency sU : It could not be ia- 

the intention of Tarliamcnt in this doubtfully 
2 N 2 
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j /Tl^e only questions that remain for consideration, after being 
satisfied that the tax is legally imposed, are, whether the regulation 
for carrying into effect, is cither repugnant to the laws of the realm, 
or upon the whole, so inexpedient, that this Court in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, ought to refuse to register it ? But before I 
enter more particularly into the consideration of the regulation 
itself, I would make one or two observations on the 99th section of 
the 53 Geo. III. c. 155 : the words are, that it shall and may be 
lawful for such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in 
Council, respectively to make laws and regulations respecting such 
duties and taxes, and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures for 
the non-payment of such duties and taxes, or for the breach of 
such laws or regulations, in as full and ample manner, as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council, respectively, 
may now lawfully make any oilier laws or regulations, or impose 
any other fines, })enalties, or forfeitures whatsoever.” 

^ The OStU section empowered the Governor-General in Council 
in a manner therein described, to impose this tax, but it is the sec- 
tion I have just cited, tliat provides for the carrying the imposition 
of the tax into effect, and that is by making laws and regulations 
in as full and ample manner as such Governor- General in Council 
may now lawfully make any other laws or regulations, or impose 
any other fines, j)enalties, or forfeitures ; it does nob go to say 
upon any person whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever ; which 
■words, if contained in this section would, according to the construc- 
tion, which has been })ut upon them in the 98th section, have given 
the Governor-General in Council, the same power of imposing fines 
and penalties in Calcutta, as he now possesses in the Mofussil ^ but 
there is no extension of this kind. What power then did the Go- 
venor-Gencral j)ossess of making regulations and imposing fines 
affecting persons within the town of Calcutta, at the time this 
statute passed ) for that power, and that only is given to the Go- 
vcnor-Gcneral in Council. It is obvious, that all regulations in any 
way affecting the inhabitants of Calcutta, must at the time the 
statute passed have been registered in this Court. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt of the necessity of registering this regulation before 
any penalties, or forfeitures of any kind can be enforced, and con-« 
struing the 100th section, in conjunction with the two preceding 
sections, I am clearly of opinion, that no information can be sus- 
tained in this Court, but for penalties and forfeitures, the imposition 
of which had been authorized by regulations duly registeredr 

' Being then of opinion that the imposition of tjiis tax is lawful, 
and that any regulation for the enforcement of the tax mgs t lie re- 
gistered, the only remaining question is, whether the preseiiVregu- 

tended ns expt^dient to give a general power to o])press indirectly tlic Trade, 
which this statute creates and protects. Judge Kyun nowhere rffti-s even to tha 
23tb s^ctipp, which ia a key to the 98tli. , , ,/ i ?; ./ 
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of illcgnlityor 

^ * it was stated by the learned Chief Justice, when this part of the sub- 
ject was under discusion at the bar, that he, for one, would not reiect a 
Regulation like the present, because there were technical inforiualitics 
01* because th6 language was not of the most jirecisc and definite na- 
ture. I expressed iny concurrence in Unit ojiinion, but, at the same 
time, gavis gave as one of my reasons, what, on relied ion I find to be 
incorrect, and in which I think 1 ought to jmt myself right ; I stated 
that the time it would take to correct any such iiiformrilities, if re- 
jected, was a ground with me for not giving them the same attention, 
as if the regulation had only to he referred back I’orcorreel ion totlio 
Vic6-President in Council here, forgetting that it was not necessary 
to send this regulation home. I h:ive been infonm'd, that it is the 
opinion of the Government of this place, tliat they have not autho- 
rity to propose this regulation for registry in any other form j and 
that they cannot, without the assent of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Commissioners, alter any part. Practically, therefore, 
that would take place, which I have aiitieipaled, if this regulation 
was rejected j but I think the Court can only look at this, as indeed 
it purports to be, the regulation of the Viee-JVesident in ('ouncil 
here,' and as such may be returned for alteration without the incon- 
venience I had anticipated. 

‘'As to the powers which the Government may conceive they 
possess on the subject, 1 think this (’omt can have nothing to do. 
As far as we arc concerned, \vc can only look at it us a regulation 
passed here. 1 wish, therefore, to be underftlood, as dismissing 
from my mind any allowance I might otherwise be disjiosed to make 
for informalities, or want of teebnicality in the language, which X 
still think, supposing it to have been nccebsanj for t lie regulation to 
have been sent home, 1 was (piite at liberty to entertain on the 
general ground of expediency. 

‘ Upon the best consideration I have been able to give tliis subject, 

I thinlf none of the provisions for inforeing the tax are illegal j but 
on the contrary, that if such a tax is to exist, the jirovisions are, 
upon the whole, expedient for carrying \i into ellect. 

^Jn the consideration of their legality and exjiediency, I have 
directed my attention to the provisions of the dilforcnt Acts of Par- 
liament, for the imposition of stamp duties in England and Ireland, 
thinking that, if 1 found the provisions of this stamp regulation, 
according with what had already received the approbation of the 
Uc^sJ^turc, that I should fairly presume such provisions to be legal 
anji expedient, unless some exceptions and distinction were jiresented 
to rhe peculiar to this country, so as to take such jirovisions out of 
the general rule. In those instances where I could find no provi- 
sions jojf a similar nature in the British Acts of Parliaments, 1 have 
considered whether the provisions were legal as well as expedient. 
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and I wish to be understood, as not adopting in these cases, as a test 
of their legality or cx[)ediency, that provisions of a similar nature 
may be found in Jlritish Acts of Parliament, relating to ditferent 
subjects, such as the excise and revenue laws. 

^ I tliink that if in this country where a stamp tax is imposed for 
the first time, it could be shewn that a regulation for the enforce- 
ment of such tax, contained provisions and enactments more severe 
than any of the British Acts of Parliament relating to the same sub- 
ject, from the time of 4th and hth William and Mary, down to the 
65th of Geo. HI 3 such would be a ground for me at least to object 
to its registry. 

‘ I will now proceed to consider those parts of the regulation that 
have been objected to. 

' Section it, jiaragraphs six and fifteen, and the latter part of 
paragraph sixteen, were objected to on nearly the same grounds, 
namely, as to the uncertainty of the daily fine to be imposed, and 
tlivat it was left to the discretion of the Hoard of itevenue to impose 
such daily fine as they might tliink fit. 4 he true answer to this 
objection, is the one suggested at the time by the learned Chief 
Justice, that although the Hoard of Jtevenue may direct the fine 
which is to be imposed, (which I think is the true construction of 
these paragraphs, though at the time of the discussion I entertained 
a difl’erent ojiinion,) yet, that the maximum of the line is limited 
by all rules of eonstruction in penal statutes to the sum mentioned, 
as the forfeit for the (irst commission of the oll’ence j and that al- 
though the Hoard of Kevenue may in their discretion impose a 
smaller jine, they cannot impose a greater. 

^ 1 would further observe as to paragraphs six and fifteen, that the 
fine there to be imposed is on a vender or distributor of stamps, a 
person who, for the sake of profit, voluntarily subjects himself to the 
penalties imposed in case of non-compliance with the regulation. 

* Paragraph sixteen was also objected to, as subjecting the heir or 
personal representative to lines and penalties, excessive of them- 
selves, and for which there was no precedent in any, Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to stamp duties. There is certainly, as far as I can 
discover, no precedent for this provision in any English or Irish 
Acts of Parliament j but although I at first entertained some doubts 
on this paragraph, I do not, upon consideration, think it either il- 
legal or inexpedient, but that in truth, the heir or personal re})re- 
sentative is with this provision placed in a more secure situation 
than persons standing in the same relation to a vender or distribu- 
tor of stamps in England 3 for there, bo it remembered, the vender 
or distributor is, from the time of entering into his office, a debtor 
to the Crown 3 and all the effects of the heir or personal represen- 
tative may be swept away by force of an extent for debts due to the 
Crown, contracted at any period after his acceptance of the office. 
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Now here it should be observed, that by the first i)art of this para- 
graph, and by the previous sections, tlic collector prior to deinand- 
ing search, has before him facts on wliicli to presume that stamped 
paper or other documents are in the possession of the representative 
of the deceased vender or distributor, lie is not empowered to 
enter absolutely the house and search, hut onhj demand to search, 
which, on refusal, subjects the party to a line. ‘ 'riiere is no ])ower 
to enter into the house and search witliout tlie consent of the re- 
presentative. Whereas the Mierilf in executing a writ of extent, 
may, after signifying the cause of Ids coming, and re(] nest ing to 
have the doors opened, upon refusal, break intv) llie party’s liouse, 
and cither arrest him or take his goods. 

' The provisions of Section ll,i)amgraph 1, are similar to the 
provisions of the IHth (Jeo. Ill, c. lll), s. 11 • the Mih (ieo. Ill,c. 
118, s. 5 j the .55th (ieo. Ill, c. 100, 15, and c. 1st, s, 1 1 j ;md 

upon the principle 1 ha\e already laid down, I consider them on 
that account as neither illegal nor inexpedient. 

^ As to Section 11, paragraph .‘1,1 thiidv the penally not uncertain, 
because the ])roper stamp can be ascertained by rc'fereiui' to the 
schedule, and the excess over the stamp used, being mnltiplic'd by 
five, ten or twenty, as the case may be, fixes the amount of the line. 

Section 12 willbe found to be similar to the 4.Sth (ieo. Ill, c. I It), 
s. 28 j the 52d Cieo. Ill, c. 12(;, s. .‘12 j and the 5:>th (ieo. Ill, c. 
81, s. 3H. 

Section 15, the hist in the regulation, was objected to, princi- 
pally because it was contended tliat the (’ourt li:id no power of 
.authorising the persons tlua'ein mentioiu'd, to administer an oath. 
Much stress was laid on this objec tion l)y c ounsel, but to me it ap- 
pears a decisive answer to sav, that Parliament lias delegated to the 
(jovernor-Gencral in (Jouncil, the power of making rule's and rc'gu- 
lations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
which are in the present instance, elfectivc* ujjou being registered in 
this Court. If it has delegated this jiowa r, siiiclv it must attach to 
it, as an incident, all that may be nec'cssary to carry such rc'gul.ations 
into effect, and what so usual and necessaiy as the' investigation c)f 
matters of fact upon oatli; to say, as has been arguc'd, that this pro- 
vision in the stamp regulation is contrary to law, becaus’e every 
oath must be warranted hy act of Varliament ar hij the common 
law, time out of mind,' is no objection to the present rc-gulation ; 
because I answer that if the warrant of Parliament is necessary, 
that such warrant exists in the present case, they having delegate d 
to the Governor-General in (jouncil and this Court, legislative 
powers. 

* I have stated the reasons which have induced me to consent to 
the registry of this stamp regidation, and it is a satisfaction to me 
to know, that there i.s another tribunal by which my judgment, if 
erroneous, may be corrected. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, WHO PRESENTED THE 
AUIHOK Wiril SOME LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

‘ The lily you pull’d, 

Wits one you had planted, 

For me it was cull’d, 

Willi a hope that enchanted. 

Now, wither’d and cold, 

’Tis thy love’s fleeting token ; 

Its ruin, behold, 

In the lieart thou hast broken. 

I prized the perfyme 
Of its first and last sighing ; 

I nuised it in bloom. 

And I clieer’U it when dying. 

Though scentless and f.uled, 

Not as thy love’s token 
I deem’d or smvey’d it, 

’Till this heart thou hadst broken. 

When sunshine and pride 
Had illumined its wreathing. 

And fresliness supplied 

Fv’ry charm to its breathing, 

I thought it less pure 
> 'rimu thy vows warmly spoken, 
t)f thy promise secure. 

Ere this lieart thou hadst broken. ’ 

Oh ! could I believe 
’Diat my hopes would have perish’d,, 

Tluat thou woiild’st deceive 
Ev’ry hope I liad cheiish’d 1 
Without one farewell, 

From thy lips kindly spoken, 

Thou’st left me to dwell 
With a heart thou hast broken. 

Farewell! m.ay reflection 
Be never appealing. 

From slighted affection, 

To torture thy feeling. 

And if thbii Should’st think 
On thy vows, falsely spoken, 

‘ ' May thy bottom he’er sink 
' * ' Like the heart thOu hast broken. 
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Mexico, or New Spain. 


In former Numbers of our Journal, we have described the pre- 
sent state and condition of several of the Spanish American Repub- 
lics. Wc shall now proceed to give a short account of Mexico, 
the name generally given to that vast extent of country included 
between the parallels of the 38th and loth degrees of latitude. 
On the west it is bounded by the l*acilic Ocean j on tjie cast by 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the south-east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
This vast country is divided into twelve intendancies, to which must be 
added three other districts at a great distance from the capital, which 
have preserved the simple denomiiiation of provinces, l. 3'he pro- 
vince of Mexico, along the parallel of the Rio del Norte to the north 
of the parallel of 31°; 2. The intendancy of New Riscay ; 3. The 
province of New California; 4. the province of Old Calitomia; 
5. The intendancy of Sonora; (>. San Louis Potosi ; 7. Zacatecas ; 
8. Giiadalaxara ; 9. Guanaxuato ; 10. Valladolid, or Mcehvacan; 
11. (The intendancy of) Mexico; 12. Puebla; 13. Vera Cruz; 
14. Oaxaca; 15. Merida. 


Nearly onc-half of IMexico is situate under the burning sky of 
the tropics, while the remainder lies within die temperate zone. 
But such is the general and prodigious elevafiou of the American 
Continent above the level of the sea ; that its climate dejiends even 
more on this cause, than on its disUmcc from the c(|uator. In 
Mexico the country rises gradually from the ocean towards the in- 
terior, and is spread out into vast plains, elevated to the height of 
from GOOD to H‘200 feet above the level ot the neighbouring seas. 
These plains have been usually distinguished troin their uniforin 
elevation, by the denomination of 'J’able-Land, being elevated in 
form of ii tabic above the surrounding country. On the west, from 
the Facitic Ocean at Acapulco, the country rises more f-bniptly than 
on the east, from the Atlantic Ocean at Vera Cruz, laking our 
direction from Mexico the capital, which is nearly at an ccpial dis- 
• tance from both oceans towards Vera Cruz, the road advances sixty 
leagues before a single valley occurs, of which the bottom is kss 
than 3280 feet above the level of the sea. In the opposite (1 r 
tioii, from Mexico to Acaimlco, towards the I'acilie Ocean, the road 
descends the same space in less than seventeen leagues. Hie 

c^tr^s furUed'liy four very r.iiarkahle oblong v^hes of 

which the respective heights above the >7^ f 

1685 5.57 and 518 feet. For the space of sev uity -two league , 

the distance, in a straight line, from Mexico 

continued ascent and descent, presenting \Zm 

slant succession of extreme cold and most . . * j 

this singular construction of the country of Mexico, it is only on 
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the coasts that the climate is adapted for all kinds of tropical pro- 
duce, its mean temperature being about 77 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, or about 14 or 16* degrees greater than the mean 
heat of Naples. These arc denominated the Warm Regions ) and 
the climate, especially in the populous cities, is extremely pernicious 
to Europeans, who are liable to be seized with the yellow fever, 
before their constitution has become innured to the dangerous effects 
of the climate. The shores of the Pacific Ocean, from Acapulco to 
the ports of Colima and San Bias, are very unhealthy : \^era Cruz, 
also, on the Atlantic coast, is visited periodically by the yellow fever j 
and intermittent fevers are very j)rcvalent all along the coast. 

The regions to which the Natives give the appellation of tempe- 
rate, are on the declivity of the Andes, at an elevation of from 4 
to 5(XX) feet above the level of the sea. There reigns here perpe- 
tually a soft sj)riug temperature, which never varies more than 
seven or nine degrees j there are here no extremes either of heat 
or cold. 

The third region is distinguished by the name of the Cold Region j 
and com{)rehcnds the plains elevated more than 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In the city of Mexico, which is above this level, 
the thermometer has been known to fall several degrees below the 
freezing point. The plains which arc more elevated, those, namely, 
which rise above the height of 8'20() feet, possess, even within the 
tropics, a rude and disagreeable climate. Under the parallel of 
Mexico, the limit of per[)etual snow is in January U2,138 feet 5 and 
after the summer heats it recedes to 11,763 feet. The warm re- 
gions of Mexico, those namely, which lie along the sea coast, yield 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and generally all the articles found in tropical 
countries, while the tem|)erate regions are favourable for all sorts 
of European grains and fruits. The Mexican wheat is of the finest 
quality, and always brings a high price. 

Rut Mexico is chiefly remarkable for the enormous value of its 
metallic jjroduce, which after all is only received from a small num- 
ber of mines. The value of the American mines, above all others, 
arises from the abundance of the ore, and from the facility of work- 
ing it. The ore itself is remarkable for its poverty, a quintal or 
1600 ounces affording only three or four ounces of pure silver. The 
same quantity of mineral ore in the silver mines of Mamerberg in 
fSaxony, yields from 10 to 15 ounces. Such,. however, is the abun- 
dance of the American ore, and so easily is it procured, that the 
chief draw-back u})on the produce of the mines is the want of mer- 
cury for the extraction of the silver from the substances with which 
it is found mixed. It is calculated that silver is sent from the 
ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, to the amount of 1,500,000 
pounds, the greater part of which is produced by a small number of 
mines. The half of this sum is supplied by the mines of Guanaxu- 
ato, Zacatecas, and Catoree, The vein of Guanaxuato supplies 
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move than a fourth part of the whole silver of IMexico. Tlic whole 
annual produce of the American mines is estimated by llaron Hum- 
boldt at 43,500j000 dollars, or 9,515, ()‘25/. sterlina,-. Tlie quantity 
of silver, annually extracted from the INfexican mines, is ten times 
greater than what is furnished by all the mines of Europe j but gold 
is not much more abundant in Mexico, than it is in Europe. From 
Hungary and Transylvania, gold to the amount of .S500 pounds, is 
derived in the course of a year, while the gold delivered into the 
Mexican mint only amounts upon an average to about 45*70 pounds. 
Tlie Mexican gold is chiefly extracted from alluv i.il grounds by 
means of washing^. Another part of it is extracted from the veins 
of silver which intersect the primitive rock. Hold is to be found 
either pure or mixed with silver ore in tlie greatest number of veins 
which have been worked in Mexico, for tlierc is s( arcely a single 
silver mine whicli does not lontain some gold. 'I'he principal vein 
in the mine of Santii (*ruz was found intersected by a great niimlicr 
of rotten veins of exceeding richness. 'I'lie argillaceous -lime with 
which those small veins are tilled, contains so great a quantity of 
gold, scattered about in imi)alpable parcels, that the minors are com- 
pelled when they leave the mine nearly in a state of com))lct(‘ nudity, 
bathe themselves in large vessels, to prcNcnt any of the auriferous 
clay from being carried olf by them on their bodies. 

From a general view of the lieds in wliieli the niHals are de- 
posited in Mexico, it ajqiears that the Andes contain veins in a 
great variety of rocks, and that those rocks, which at present tnr- 
Sish almost the whole of the silver annually exported trom \ era 
Cruz, are the primitive slate and alpine limestone, inlersected by 
the veins of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and ( otoree. Ihose mines 
contain generally no princ ipal vein. Tl.at of (.iiiinaxuato, Ironi 
which thteluis been extracted during the last VI jears more Dian 
4, 000, ()()() pounds of silver, is from Idl to 1 17 toet in b ai d 

about eight miles in length, extending horn Santa Isabcdla b> Uiu na 
Vista. The district of Guanaxuato contmns also ibc' inu.irk.ibk 
mine of Valcnciana, which reaelics to the enormous c eptb of l b O 
feet, and extends horizontally about eight 

seciuencc of its extensive depth, there are nearly lOOO miners cm- 
Kd as boasts of burdon, muloo .round, to oarry nunora Is to 

the most convenient point for raising ti.eiii ont “ C ‘ 
save this expense, tliey have he.nn lo pierce ,i the ™ ^ 

L working of this mine they expend above 

nh“r:ierr s— ^ 

upwards of 16,000/. 
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A company has been formed on an extensive, scale in Great 
Britain, for working the Mexican mines j and although reports in 
some degree prejudicial to its success have been industriously cir- 
culated, we cannot perceive why, with the combined advantages of 
an abundant capital, and of improved science, the undertaking 
should not answer, and answer well, to its projectors. It is true 
that 2,800,000/. of English capital have been already exjjended 
upon the concern ; but large as this sum is, the result will amply 
repay the projirietors. It will be observed that we speak only of 
the Mpxkan mines : in tlie other states of South America, with tlic 
exception of Eolomhia and Brazil, all the enterprises have been 
abandoned. The hlcxican mines, although even heretofore better 
managed than tliose of Peru, may be made still more valuable. 
There are many defects that might be remedied. The theory of 
mining has made but little lu'ogress in Mexico •, and the machinery 
in use for the extraction of water from tlie pits, is very imperfect. 
Some mines, indeed, such as those of Animas and Valenciana, arc 
entirely dry 3 and here the workmen are annoyed by the dust and by 
extreme heat. It is singular that in most mines the heat increases 
in proportion to the depth of the mine. In several of the Swedish 
mines, the miners are Ibrced by tlie extieme heat, to work almost 
naked ; the heat is also very great in some of (he dccjiest of the 
Cornish mines 5 and in the mine of Valenciana, the thermometer 
indicates from 7I to 77 degrees. 

Many of the mines, in conse(|Ucnce of the imperfection of their 
works, either remain under inundation, or the water is drawn off 
by such an inconvenient, clumsy, and expensive process, as greatly 
to reduce the profits of the mine. 'J'he Britisli proprietors, who 
have subscribed cajiital for working the Mexican mines, having a 
managing committee to superintend their administrators, will no 
doubt introduce a proper system of machinery, in place of tlie im- 
perfect contrivances now in use for clearing the mines of water 3 
aiid there is reason to believ e that many which arc at present aban- 
doned, may again be wrought with great advantage 5 and tliat by 
the same itriproved system, tlie profits of those already in operation 
may be very considerably increased. These improvements beciime 
the more necessary, and they may be executed with greater suc- 
cess, as the mine descends deeper into the earth, and as the expense 
of working it becomes greater. There is another great defect in the 
imtnagemeiit of thclNlcxican mines which admits of being remedied, 
ndmely, the great inconvenience and expense which arises from the 
want of proper eoinmiinications established between different parts 
of the works. The interior economy of the mine frequently re- 
sembles an ill* constructed building, when to pass from bn'e adjoin- 
ing room to another, we must make the circuit of the whole house. 
Ill the mine of Valenciana, for example, which is so justly admired* ‘ 
on account of its Wealth, the magnilicciice of its walling, and the 
facility witji which it is entered by spacious and commodious stfaiw,- 
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there is a union of small works without system, and without anv 
lateral communication. ^ 

Nor is there any plan of the works in existence; and. hence it 
may occur, that, in the labyrinth of cross galleries and interior ])its 
two works may be near one another, witliout the pusMbility of per- 
ceiving their iiroximity. The imoiivenieuce of sueli an arrain-e- 
ment in this, and, indeed, in all the iNIexie.in mines, is partieiilady 
felt 3 because the mineral ore being, in general, poor, but \ery 
bulky in proportion to its value, is of \ery expensive carriage. 1 'he 
distances, also, being unavoidably great, it becomes the more neces- 
sary to shorten them as much as posvi 1 )]o, and toasoid all cir- 
cuitoua roads, and all unnecessary carriage of so bulky an article, 
the expense of transporting which detracts so materiallv fiom the 
annual profits of the miiu'. J he weekly exjieiise of the earrieis 
only, who labour in tbe mine of A'aleneiana, amounts U)Gl\l. 7 'liese 
enormous expenses of trana[)ortation w'ould be diminished moix' than 
two-thirds, it the works communicated with t*ne another b) interior 
])its, or by galleries adapted for eon\e}anee by wheel harrows. 
Well-contrived operations, s}steniatieally and scicniilically executed, 
would facilitate the extraction of mineials, and promote the cireula- 
tion of lair, rendering, at the same time, peifeetly unneecs.^arj, this 
multitude ofiinjiroduetivc labourers. 

It appears by the accounts wdiieh have beem so industriously eol- 
leeted by) the indefatigable Humboldt, that (he jiroduee of tin* 
Mexican mines has been increasing for the last foit) wars. 'J'Ue 
average amount, from U.V) to i;:)!!, was above sixteeii millions of 
dollars: from 1*71 to IS03, it inercasc'd above llirei* millions on 
the average, (ireat improvements might be etleeted in thcMiXiean, 
as in all the other American, imiies, b) extrucimg the silver 
from the ore. It is well known that it is by me.ms ol (piicksilver 
that this is cirected, and in this operation, as now' prai tw'd, there 
is a very considerable waste. The (juaiitity of (jineksilv er icijujri'd 
annually for Mexico was about H>, ()()() ipiintals, of Ifi.oot) oimees 
each : and, for the whole of Ameiua, about (puutals were 
reipiired. A great jiait of this supjily was im[)(iited lioin lairojic 3 
and, during the late wars, wlieii the inleieouise between .Sjjuiu and 
her colonies was interrujited b) the vigil. iiu e of tin* iiritish cruisers, 
the working of the Mexiiaiii mines was frecpientl) suspended for 
want of this necessary article. 'J'liere w.is .mother great abuse, 
while the colonies remained under the government ot the mother 
country, namely, that the sale of quicksilver was a ro}al monopoly, 
audits distribution a source of favour and iullueiiee which produced 
the grossest abuses. 

From what w'e have shown, therefore, it must .-ijijiear evident, that 
llfitish enterprise, aided by Jlritish wealth, may explore with success 
the rich recesses of this extraordinary country. The undertaking 
will, doubtless, require much courage, perseverance, and labour j 
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but in proportion to the difliculties and the toil will be the sweetness 
of the reward. All that wc can say is, that they have our best and 
warmest wishes for success. 

The population of Mexico consists of various races, of which 
they reckon about seven. 1. The whites, born in Europe. 2. The 
Spanish Creoles, or whites of European extraction, born in America. 
3. The Mestizoes, or descendants of whites and Indians j the re- 
maining four races, consisting of the Indians and Negroes, or of 
crosses of these original breeds with each other, and with the whites. 
The population, m 1793, was estimated at 4,483,529. This 
enumeration, however, was imperfect in many respects ; and after 
several necessary and careful corrections, it is raised by Humboldt 
to 5,200,0(X). 8incc this j)eriod the improvement of the country 
has been obvious and rapid. The augmentation of tithes, tind of 
the produce of the Indian capitative tax, the progress of agriculture 
and of civilization, the aspect of the country, covered with newly- 
constructed houses, announce a rapid increase and improvement in 
every part of the kingdom. On these grounds Humboldt calculated 
the poj)ulation, in 1 808, at 6,500,000. 

Mexico contains a number of populous and wealthy cities. The 
chief of these is Mexico, the capital, about four miles sijuare, con- 
taining 136,500 inhabitants, and situated in the high table-land in 
the middle of the continent, about mid-way between the Atlantic 
and Eacific Oceans. 

Zaticas, the capital of the intendancy of that name, 240 miles 
nortli of IMexico. 

Guadalaxara, 19,500 inhabitants, 280 miles north-west of Mexico, 

Guanaxuato, capital of the intendancy of the same name, 70,600 
inhabitants. 

Valladolid, 18,000 inhabitants, 120 miles west of Mexico. 

Puebla do los Angelos, 67,000 inhabitants, 70 miles east-south- 
east of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz, the grand sea-port of Mexico, 16,000 inhabitants, 
150 miles east-south-east of Puebla de los Angelos. 

Oaxaca, 24,000 inhabitants, 250 miles south-west of Mexico, 

Merida, 10,000 inhabitants, 70 miles north-east of Campeachy. 

Acapulco, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, with an excellent 
harbour j -1000 inhabitants, 100*^1 people of colour, which are in- 
creased to 9000 by the resort of strangers to the annual fair. 

Durango, I70 leagues north-west of IMexico, 12,000 inhabitants. 

Sonova, 75 miles south of Arispe, 6,400 inhabitants. 

San Luis Potosi, situated or the eastern declivity of the table-land, 

12 , 000 . 
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Observations on the Classification of the Languages or 
Asia. 

Although the idioms spoken in Asia have been, up to the pre- 
sent day, the subject of man> important labours, and althon^di much 
light has lately been thrown on this dilhciilt subject, it is not less 
true that much yet remains to be done, and that there are still many 
nations whose languages are entirely unknown to us. Leaving 
almost entirely aside the ‘ Mithridates of Adelung,’ as a work, as 
respects Asia, extremely inaccurate and imperfect, we have had re- 
course, in the Asiatic part of our ‘ Atlas,’ to sources more recent 
and profound. We think it unnecessjiry to repeat tlu in here, as 
we have always taken care to <piote them in the dill’erent [)ar(s 
of this chapter, in order to enable onr readers to appreciate tlie 
bases of our elassilication, as they form the essential part of the 
work, round which are arranged every thing of importance which 
geography and history have furnishcal us with, respecting (he na- 
tions mentioned in the "Atlas.’ Wc may rcanark, ho\vi“\cr, tliat 
our chief guide, in all that respects the languages of tliis [lart of the 
world, have been the * Asia IMyglotta,’ of M. Klaproth, — the ‘ Ue- 
chcrchcs sur les Langues 'Jartarcs,’ of M. Uemnsat, — the valiialilo 
notes and references which w"' owe to the extreme jiolitenehs of M. 
St. Martin, on the Semitic, Persian and Armenian races, — the learned 
dissertation of Dr. Leyden on the fndo-Lhinese languages, — and that 
of the Baptist Missionaries, on the Idioms of India. 

I. — Faniili/ of Ilia Sciuitiv Ldiii^tiui^cs. 

The attentive jierusal of some of tin* authors (pioted in the " Mith- 
ridates,’ the comparison of vocabularies, and particularly the advice 
and learned notes for which we are indelited to the politeness of 
that learned orientalist, and profound philologist, M. St. Martin, 
have constrained us entirely to change the elassilication ot the Se- 
mitic languages, which we deem it indispensable to divide into live 
principal branches, viz., the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Medic, the 
Arabic, and the Abyssinian. 

Before proceeding to sujiport these changes, we think it necessary 
to say something on the term, Semitic, which, after the learned Kich- 
horn, wchave bestowed on this family. In emplo)'ing it, we ha\ c fcltas 
deeply as any one the inconvenience of giving this name to nations 
not descended from Shem, a great part ol whom even form jiart of 
the posterity of Ham j but having no other general term of greater 
convenience, we have judged it better to preserve it than to substi- 
tute in its place that of Orientol Lu«guugc.s’, whicli has, indeed, been 
adopted by some philologists, but which is very inaccurately ap.. 
plied, in the present state of philology. As many great philologists 
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are at present occupied with the study of the Persian, Sanscrit, Hin- 
doostan,Turkish,MaridcIow, Chinese, Malay, and Japanese languages, 
it would follow, that, by conferring the special term of Orienta\ Lan- 
guages on the idioms termed Semitic, we should bestow on them an 
appellation directly opposed to the signification of the word Ori- 
ental, that being applied to languages exactly west, in reference to 
those which we have just named. 

Wc have commenced our view with the Hebrew branch, because 
it contains the Hebrew idiom, which should hold the first rank 
among the Semitic languages, on account of its anticpiity, and its 
presenting us, with the most ancient literary monuments in our pos- 
session. llcsides, the Phenician enters into this class, which aj^ijcars 
to have been the first idiom that ])ossessed an al))habct — the Egyp- 
tian alone being able to dispute this honour with it. 

' The proximity of Judea,’ says M. St. Martin, in the notes with 
which he has had the goodness to favour us, ‘ the close and various re- 
lations necessarily subsisting between the Heluew's and Phenicians, 
would all contribute towards aj)pro\imating tiicir languages. Itis pro- 
bable that the Hebrew and Phenician have little sensilde diflference. 
The absence of data opposes an invincible obstacle to the full solution 
of this question. The ruins and the medals of this people have been 
the object of numerous conjectures and dissertations, which have pro- 
duced few results. Wq must except the labours of Parthelerny, 
and particularly of the learned Akerblad, who has given a very good 
interpretation of a Phenician inscription, found by Pocock at Citium, 
in Cyprus, from which it apj)ears that tliis language dilfers little in 
reality from the Hebrew.’ It is, on this account, that the Pheni- 
cian appears in our tables, without the mark of interrogation, which 
we always ailix after the words of such idioms whose afiinity is 
doubtful, or much contested, ^^’ith regard to the JMienician alpha- 
bet, the ancient medals of Tyre, Sidon^ Acre, IJerytus, Arad, and 
Marathus, havcmadeusac(|uainted with the letters ; but as these me- 
dals belong to very different ])criods, some being of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, while others are of the second century of the 
Christian era, they are often of very different forms, and often vary 
considerably from those found in the ruins of Cilicia, Sicily, Africa, 
and Spain. It is very ])robable that the Punic differs little from the 
Phenician, of which it should be considered a dialect. Nevertheless, 
we have represented it on the table as a sei)arate language, from 
reasons perfectly independent of philological classification, and 
which are explained in the first chapter of our work. The import- 
ant part acted by the Carthaginians, in aiu ient liistory, appears to 
justify this distinction. A .similar motive has led us to consider the 
Chaldean as a distinct langujigc, and to })Iace it in the Syriac or 
Aramean division, immediately after the Syriac, of which it is, in 
reality, only a dialect. 

^ At first/ says M. Martin, * the Chaldean differed in no respect 
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from the Syriac. It often bears tlic same name in Scripture; and 
in more modern works, in wliidi we meet with it, it doe. not dilVor 
much from the Syriac. The use made of it by the Jew.s, in books 
and ordinary life, lias, howc\er, necessarily introduced some changes 
into it. Yet, in works of a more ancient date, such as the ‘ Tara mu 
of Onkeld, and the ‘ 1 almnd, it scarcely dilfers at all from the 
pure Syriac. I he Chaldee and Sudac dillcr not more than the Ro- 
man and the Tuscan dialects of Italv. 

W e lidv e said, in the table, that the written S\ riac presents scarcely 
any difference as rcsjiects tlic use ot words and j;raninialical forms in 
Syriac authois of dillereiit a;^*es and ( (juntries , lor we lindtliesame 
language in tlic liooks of St. Ephraim, born at Amide in tlie 1th 
century ; in those of Denis of Tclmahar, who li\e(l in tlu* Slli cen- 
tury; of Thomas of iMaiai;hali ; of Aderbaidjar, in tlu’ loth cen- 
tury ; of Greg’ory A])u Efiradj, horn at Alalathia in the l;itli ecaitury : 
as well as in the books of the JMaronites of Sjria, aiidtlii' Christians 
of St. Thomas. 

As a comparison of tlie Naliathean words (juoted by Arabic antliors, 
with the correspondiut^ S}riae words^ demonsi rates tliat the pre- 
tended Nabathean Iangua:i,o, of wliieh tlicsc authors speak so oflcii, 
is merely a dialect (;f the Striae, we li<i\o put it in its phice. con- 
sidering it as a brancii of that idiom. As to the Sabean dialect, 
putting aside all tliat has beem wiitlen on the snhji'ct by the le.irned 
Orientalists, Norber^, Niebuhr, and 'INscIiimi, we li.ive followed the 
researches of iNl. .'St. Martin. According to this learned Orientalist, 
the Sabcaii dialect has a \cry great alhnilv with the (diaklean of the 
Talmud: a consideraldc' miiiiber of words, howe\er, aic found in 
it, which are not in the Syriac, nor in the ralihimcal writers. It 
differs also from tliese languages by the permutation of letters, or by 
contractions which coiisiclcralily alter the words , it contains also 
some Persian expressions, d'lie iianic of ('liiistiaiis of St. John, 
which is given them by the Christians, on no account belongs to them, 
for they profess tlie greatest aversion for the Clirislians and for Jesu** 
Christ, of whom they speak witli horioi. 'I'lieir doetriiie, which 
differs considerably from tlie Cliiistiaii, Jewish, and Moliamuicdan 
religions, appears to he a mixture of the ancient ( haldean and IJaby- 
lonian opinions, and the doctrines of the ancient Persians, ( ombined 
with the dogmas of the Vateiitlmans, liardc.samlcs, (iiiostics, and 
Maiiicheans. We shall conclude these remarks on the idioms ot the 
Syriac branch, with observing, tliat the kingiuge anciently spoKeu 
in Cappadocia and Cilicia may be jirobably classed in that branch. 

According to Al. St. Martin, the Pchlvi language, torinerly spoken 
in Media, is a mixed idiom, the greater part of tlu* words belonging 
to the Semitic languages, wliilc tlieir graiiimatioal forms arc wholly 
Persian. It must then be classed in the Semitic family ; but, as it 
cannot be placed with the idioms of the Hebrew branch, nor with 
the Syriac, Arabic, or Abyssinian branches, wc have thought it 
Oriental Herald, Vol IG. O 
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better to class it by itself, under the name of ]\ledlan, from the 
ancient Media, the princij)al seat of this idiom, which we have de- 
scribed according to the researches of M. St. Martin, who has been 
long engaged in tiie study of this language. 

Our account of the Arabic language, and distinction of it into 
ancient, written, and vulgar Arabic, has been drawn up and adopted 
at the suggestion, and from the researches of many Orientalists. 

After having attentively compared the various vocabularies that 
we possess of the languages comprised in the Ahijss'mian branch, 
we have decided on classing in this family the })rinci[)iil idioms spoken 
in Abyssinia, and for avoiding all confusion and geographical dis- 
pute, on rejecting the denomination of FJhiopic, generally bestowed 
on some of these languages, and particularly on the Oheez. besides, 
these idioms bci?)g the language most gcneridly diifused in Abyssinia, 
it is perfectly natural to prefer this geographical a])pel1ation to any 
other, certainly less suitable. Jt is true that tlie learned author of 
the Mitridates’ classes the (Iheez or Ethiopic, with the Semitic lan- 
guages, and says, positively, that the Amluiric should be classed 
with the African idimns. 

It appears to us, however, that we cannot separate languages 
which have the greatest analogy to each other. One half of the 
words of the Amharie langnage are evidently Semitic, although the 
grammar has ditl'erent forms, 'fhe Amharie is then to be regarded 
as a different language from the (ihee/, but still to be classed with 
it in the same family. Jf this principh' is not to be admitted as re- 
spects the Amharie, neither can it be admitted with respect to the 
Pehlvi, which unipiestionably belongs, as we have seen, to the Se- 
mitic languages, as respects the words, and to the Persian, in its 
grammatical constnietion. As we think we have sufficiently demon- 
strated the necessity of following this metliod of classification, when 
it is sought to grouj) different idioms together according to their 
affinity, we must refer our readers to the first Chapter of this 
Work, where they will find this reasoning fully developed. But, in 
order not to confound idioms with each other, which have more affi-J 
nity with the (flieez than the Amharie, wc have subdivided the 
Abyssinian branch into two secondary ones, which we have termed 
Axumitic and Amharie, the names of the two principal languages of 
that branch. 

It is in the latter that wc have placed the Dambean, as Ludolph 
positively asserts that the language, spoken in the province of that 
name, differs entirely from the Clliecz and the Amharie. It is in 
this branch also that we have placed the Narcan, which we could 
not omit, on account of its importance ; but it must be confessed, 
that oiir reasons for doing so rest only on the conjectures and 
Tague assertions found in the description of Abyssinia. But we 
hare omitted many individual languages mentioned in the travels of 
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the learned Sdiolz ; for as we have no vocabulary to compare 
them with each other, and know only their name, the mere men- 
tion of them would be of no utility, particularly as we have no 
means of classing them suitably in the table. We have however 
placed these, the Semian and the Arkiko, as the smaH number of 
words collected by Messrs. Scholz and iSalt show their great affi- 
nity with the Amharic : the lirst, which has a much closer resem- 
blance to it than the other, ))rcsents sullicient diversity in its 
words, to authorize us in regarding it as a sister huiguage. The 
little that we know of the second, which appears to be a mixture of 
the Gheez and the Amharic, made it long difficult to determine 
in which of these branches it should ho classed , but we at last 
decided on placing it in the second, where the reader will lind it 
under the term Arkiko. More extensive information will either 
confirm our conjectures respecting this idiom, or show how far we 
have been mistaken . — Atlas Ethmv^raphiqmi dn Globe, 


Meda^ to the Tiiooe-s wiio served in Ava. 

To the Editor of the Orhnilal Herald, 

— I beg leave to call your attention to a siiliject w'hich is par- 
ticularly interesting to all those who served in the Ihirman terri- 
tories during the late war. On its conclusion, a (ieneral Order was 
promulgated by the Supreme (iovernment of India, congratulating 
the troops on the fortunate termination of liostilities ; thanking 
them for the courage, iierseveniiice, and patiem e (under siilferings 
of no common kind) they had eviiurd during that ])rotracted 
struggle, and promising them that uacard which is most highly 
prized by soldiers, viz. a medal with a suitable device. Since the 
above order was issued, nothing further has been heard ol the medal. 
AVe, who were engaged in the J3uniian war, liave been constantly 
looking out with great anxiety for the intimation, tliat the medals 
had been prepared, and would be distributed on application.— 
Nothing, however, lias as yet transimed^ as to whether or not they 
are in preparation. After buoying up our hopes witli the promise 
of this most pleasing honoraiy reward, surely the Indian Govern- 
ment means to fulfil its promise. Lord Amherst (trom whom it i 
commonly supposed this emanated) never would have 
himself to say, that a medal would be gyen to 
Ava, if he had not been sure that he would be supported and enable 

to redeem his pledge. 

Medals are highly esteemed by native troops ; ‘'“•’y “I 

servedly, great importance to badges ot distinction. 
patam kedal has a wonderful effect; but 

the fall of Tippoo, had, I think, a much smaller claim to a reward 
2 0 2 
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of this nature, than the bulk of the native troops who fought in 
Ava — who volunteered to leave their own country, and embark on 
an element for which they entertain a hereditary dread — who were 
necessarily obliged to change their habits — submit to great priva- 
h'»ftionS'*^ri8k of contamination, and loss of caste — who we^e^^n^aged 
rl’ U) a most harassing warfare for the long period of t^o years, and 
^ttheir-ranks dreadfully thinned by disease j for of those whOjlcft, tJin- 
xfdoostan for Ava, 40,000 were cut off by cholera, fevt^r, gy^en- 
Ki tery. The returns never were published, but this informatignJ li^ave 
■)irom undoubted authority, vi/., a gentleman employed in tpe j(po- 
hverntnent Secretary’s Ofiice, Calcutta. , 

These are the claims of the Native troops. I need hardly enurpe- 
i^ate those of the Europeans, who served in Ava it is well known 
' ^ that, in action, the loss always falls heaviest on them — they^ge^ all 
' the hard knocks, and are in the front of danger, in hazardous ,en- 
' 'terprises. One regiment (his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry), in 
attack of Keiktoo, lost, in a (juartcr of an hour, clevpn offipers, 

* killed and wounded; and in the sj^acc of three or four monthS) 3>000 
‘ Europeans were laid under the sod at Rangoon, victims tQi fever, 
&c. These arc two sam])lcs of the nature of the service, audjii'the 
troops arc not deserving of some better remuneration than the few 
rupees of Batta, which have been already given them, I cannot say 
much in praise of the liberality of the Honourable East India 
Joompauy. 

,l, ^ pchruarif, 1S28. 


Sox (i. 

On, summer skies are bright. 

And summer days arc fair, 

Soft are the stars of summer’s night, 

And sweet tlic breath of summer’s air; — 

But fairer shine those days 

When those we love are round ; 

And softest gleam the starlight rays 
That gleam upon domestic ground ! 

1 would not change the hope 
To sec my father’s home. 

To trace each lane and greensward slope; 

And breast mine own Atlantic’s foam, — ^ 

No, not for all the gold ‘ ‘ ' 

Bizarro's barks convey’d. 

For all the Inca’s mountains hold. 

Or the blue mines of Ocean shade.!' 

J. 


Crediton. 



TniAt OF Captain Dillon. 


bn ' following is a report of the trial of raj)tain Dillon, who sailed 
we months ago from Calcutta in search of La Perouse, or s«ch 
j of followers as might still be living, who, from recent inforitia- 
^opposed to have been wrecked on the Malicolo iskiiids. 
u.^ Hobert Tytler was, at his own recjiiesf, appointed by the 
iiengal Government to proceed with the e\|)edition, in the c.ipaeities 
of surgeon and naturalist, and be aecoidiiigly did so ; but at Hobart- 
' town hb left the vessel owing to alleged gross ill treatment from 
' Captclin Dillon. On landing. Doctor 'fxtler ]n*osccnted Captain 
Dillon criminally, and thence originated tlie trial of which we, give 
'■ a reporL Captain Dillon was condemned to two months’ imprison- 
ment, but this part of the sentence was remitted at the intercesHdoii 
' 'of Dr. Tytler, who was unwilling’ that the expedition should be dc- 
tkined by the imprisonment of its eommander. A letter lulda'SScd, 

' by the Secretary to the (iovornment at Hoh.irt town, to Dr, Tytler, 

' follows the report of the trial. 

' I LF.TTRR TO 1)11. TYTLER. 

Hohnrt Toiniy CoUnual Scerrtan/K dfh 182 /. 

Sib, — I am directed by the Lieutenant-CJovcrnor to aecpiaint^ou 
that his Excellency has read with much attention your letter of the 
2nd instant, and sincerely sympatlii'-es with you iii tlie feeling, which, 
as a British officer, )ou naturally exjuTss, at the gro'^s violence and 
oppression which you have suflcrcd fixan Captain Dillon, and under 
which you a])pear to have acted witli \ cry praiseworlhy forbearance. 
It is impossible not to commend the readiness \oii have evinced, 
under these cireumstances, to sacriiicc* ev(.r)' personal feeling, in for- 
warding ^ic enterprise in which von were <‘ngag('d. As, liowever, it 
is the oj)inion of those, who have wilnes'^ed the temjier manifested 
towards you, by (’u[)tain Dillon, both on the voyage, and since ho 
has been on the shore, that it would he positively unsafe for you to 
proceed, and as the ohjcct of the voyage would he letardcd, rather 
than promoted, by dissension whi< h jirohahly would he renewed, his 
Excellency views the course upon which vou have detetmined, of 
proceeding to Calcutta by the iirst ojiporlimity, as the mo^t de- 
sirable. 

I am fui^ther to state, that althongli, from the inforination wliieh 
the Lieutenant-Governor has ohtaineil respecting the trial, liis Ex- 
cellency is led to believe, the sentence ot Captain Dillon to he very 
mild, yet, anxious to prevent disajipointnient to the expectation ot 
the Supreme (Government from the expedition, his Excellency will 
have great pleasure in acceding to your very laudable reijucst,--- 
that that part of Captain Diliun’s sentence which consists ot impri- 
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sonment, may he remitted, in order that he may proceed without 
further interruption on his voyage. 

(Signed) J. Buunkt, Sec. 

INTKRESTIN(i TUIAI;. 

From the Ilohart Town Gazette — April 18'27- 

Captain P. Dillon, of the Honourable East India Company’s ship, 
Research, was charged with as.saulting and false imprisoning Dr. 
Robert Tytler, on board that ship on the high seas. 

The Solicitor (reneral (witli whom was ]\Ir. l^itcairn) opened the 
case. We much regret our limits ])revent us from presenting our 
readers with the learned gentleman’s speech verbatim. AVe must 
therefore content ourselves with the following concise, but circum- 
stantial narrative. 

Captain Dillon having g:iincd the particulars of La IVrouse, as 
before related in our columns, during his late voyage from Valpa- 
raiso to Calcutta, had called the attention of the public to them by 
frequent publications in the news|)a])er.s, recommending an expedi- 
tion to the Malicolo islands. The subject did not, however, attract 
much serious notice, until, at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, at Cal- 
cutta, in ISovember last, when urged by Dr. I'vtler, Colonel Bryant 
brought it before the meeting, and the motion was so warmly se- 
conded by Dr. 'Tytler, who, with a spirit of enterjirise highly credit- 
able to himself, volunteered his own services, that a resolution was 
passed that evening recommending the expedition. The consequence 
was, that the ship Uesearch was lilted out for the occasion, and 
Captain Dillon apjiointed commander, and Dr. Tytler, naturalist and 
medical otlicer, with the additional duty of beeping a separate 
journal of all occurrences connected with the main object of the ex- 
pedition. Tile'll list met ions to Ca})taiii Dillon also enjoined him to 
afford every assistance in his ])ow'er to Dr. 'Tytler in his .scientific 
researches, and (to secure accuracy in the jiosition of the ship) to 
furnish him, in writing, at noon each day, with the latitude and lon- 
gitude, and at all intermediate times when reipiired. Government, 
still farther to ensure the objects of the voyage, had instructed the 
Asiatic Society to commuincate with Dr. 'Tytler on the subject, and 
the letter of Dr. \\'ilson, tlie Secretary to the Society, was read 
among the other documents by the Sedieitor General. After allud- 
ing to the .supposed places of tlie wrecks of La Terouse, it suggested 
the probability of some of the medals, distributed by him, being 
found — it advised the taking of drawings of the Natives and casts 
of their heads — the collecting of vocabularies of the languages, ar- 
ranged upon the jilan of Sir .lames Mackintosh — to note the man- 
ners and practices of the peojde — the form and position of the coasts 
— to observe any traces of volcanic origin j and, in a word, to remark 
and collect specimens of the /.oology, botany and mineralogy, of the 
several islands they might touch at. 

About a month before the sailing of the ship. Captain Dillon had 
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been attacked with apoplexy, attended ^\i^h delirium, from whiclihc 
was mainly recovered by tlie attention of Dr. Tytler, who look from 
him thirty ounces of blood. J le liad formerly had a ^imd ir attack at 
Valparaiso, and also at ( .dcaitl.i, about Ihree nionlhs before. 'I'lio 
violent determitiation of blo(»d to the he, id threateiu'd s.iii^ui neons 
or serous apoplexy. It alfeeted him with a ^'ort of j)hrcn/y, during; 
the influence of which lie .supposed thai Dr. fl'} tier was g;oing- to 
poison him. fl'he Marine lio.od at ( .ilciitta iiupiired into the par- 
ticulars of the com])lamt, and Dr. 'Ihlli'r •;a\e it as his opinion, that, 
though Cajitain Dillon might In' li.ible to be attacked by it under 
the vertical rays of the sun when.miong the i-'Iands, it was likely to 
he but temporary, and not ^uch as to inli'iiupt the jirogrcss of the 
expedition. Nome little misunderst.inding also arose respecting tlie 
victualling of Dr. 'ruler’s son, and aUo of Leonaid llchnick, as- 
sistant apothecaiy. K apjiearcd, howexcr, amic.ibK adjusted by 
reference to the Marini' Uoaid bi'loie the \c''scl Icll Diamond har- 
bour, and every thing went on '-moolhh until (he di'inaiul was made 
by Dr. Tytler for the latitude and longitude of the ship, signed as 
recorder of [iroceediugs, which gaxc gii'at olicnee to ( aptain Dillon. 
It was on the'^thh (d danuary that he scut Dr. 'I'Mli'i’ a \ery outra- 
geous letter, containing cxjiressions whith it would be improper to 
put in print, and aci using hnii of exciting niutiiiy in tlie ship, warn- 
ing him that he h,ul not the ollicer- oJ the ( ommissariat to |)lay 
with, or the iiioiddi'iing bones ot tlu' late S.r D.uid Ochterlony to 
ridicule. Dr. 'rytler's e\ idem c went on to state, that— 

^ On reading (aptain Dillons letter, am using me of mutiny, I 
considered tliat it showed luna< v in <‘\ei\ line. My impression then 
was that he was liecoming pcilei (In dei.ingcd, and dilhaently allect- 
ed from Ids st.ite of delii mm at ( al. iitt.i. I w lotc him an answer 
with a detcriiiinatioii not to gi\e olUnee. I lonsuleied him as a 


patient. 

‘On tlie'’;(linfVVI,ni;,n, I li..n(l n unlnit nll.'i. alioii l.dncni 
Mr. Dmhnnn (-ndolli. r, ) .n.a M. '".y'l’';";' 

Dillon, wild caiiu- oi.l of M- r.ilni.. and i..Kin,u mi Ins sliindl., di.ivy 

hat mive ino a \iolcnl blow on ili'- 'nnid Ini. - I'ln!;, I ani's 
nam^d'ln. llnlannic .Mainds, .md - nm '''g 

arm yhova'd me l.d'orn linn inio ni, < .dun, -..Min', »■ ' n , .iiid on 

“idehvonr^elf a ,n-.M.no,. ,Mi. O 'Im aad M nim llnnli.nl allnr- 
,vml» came into niy <.d.m and mol, ,,w„> nn 

I continued in my <alnn IVom tim •i;,n m 1 nbrn.ny o l I ^ 
March. Armed ^a^.,ne■. uere id.acd a, .enlnm ' g',' " 

Ion’s door, and used to Mt on .l,;:; ;g„.nr,iie>, 

me, m a conUnnaOlale ol .diini. Irbiiiais. On tlic 

but never id.ieed a- sentries i(iilil H i ^ I 

14th of March 1 was re.|uested „„ , ,,, of niy 

I did. On the '^Ist 1 wrote to ( a|d.m. Ihl on m, ili ^ 
health and reiinesied to be allow. d to ,;m on shoi n .il \a 
and! ’ Captatn Dillon’s reidy wa.s here ,.nt m, ietusm,‘ tae m.,nc. t, 
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and ftdd^lng^ that he had charges of a civil and criminal nature to . 
prefer against Dr. Ty tier, before a Britihh Court of J ustice. ' On the 
dlst Mjafch, about three a. m., it was blowing a gale. I heard .Cap- , 
tain' Dillon say — How quiet the ship is, all the people are asleep, 
it is ^ionilerful — except the Doctor ; poor man, he looks very ill, I > i 
really Ifeel for him.”* The time, the state of the elements, and the cir- 
cuntsiances altogether, produced an impression which I shall never , 
forget. I went up to liirn, and said — Captain Dillon, if these 
arc your sentiments, here is my hand, and I give it you with all 
my lieart.” . “ No, Sir,” said he, had I known you were there, I 
would not have said it.” ’ 

An entry from Caj)tain Dillon s private journal was read, stating • 
the determination of Morgan jM'Miirrah^' to grill and eat Dr. Tytler 
on the arrival of the ship at New Zealand, from which he was dit 
verted, by being reminded that Dr. Tytler wore a red coat like his 
friend Lord Combcniiere. Dr. Tytler also underwent a long cross- 
examination as to his having said, that ('a])tain Dillon’s frequently 
picking up the carpenter’s chips, and other small pieces of wood on 
deck!, indicated that aberration of mind, called by physicians vewatio 
fioccontm, or a hunting after straws and little particles. 

* 0'ij*tl^e ^8th, the New Zealand prince dined with us. I asked 
him to drink wine. Captain Dillon, touching him on the arm, said 
something to him, and he refused me with an angry look. The ship 
was going on very well, and 1 observed, ‘‘ W e shall see bow she will 
do among the rocks of 'rucojiia.” I said it in allusion to Commodore . 
Hayes’s words at Calcutta, that she was only lit for a rice hulk — 
that sire might run to Hobart-town, but would not do for the rocks 
and reefs, of Tucopia. 1 wished rather to defend the ship. She is 
an armed ship, but sails with a register and the Company’s pass, 
and hqs a port clearance. Captain Dillon started up in a passion, 
and said, feoplc talk about ships who know only about gallipots.” 
He h^d made use of threatening cxiiressions daily after leaving the 
Bengal pilot. On my sending the receipt, signed as recorder of 
proceedings, I heard him exclaiming, that be bad a mutinous villain 
onboard. I wrote a second receijit, with the words added verbatim 
from my instructions, in order to ])acify him. On receiving it, he 
became perfectly frantic. He called to the gunner to bring his blun- 
derbuss — that there was a mutinous scoundrel in my cabin — order- 
ed hiru to bring me out — to lash me to the capstan, and to give 
me five dozen lashe.s. I said, “ Cajitain Dillon, there is no occasion 
for all this violence — I have hitherto obeyed your orders, and will 
do so tiowb” I then wrote a third receipt, signed simply with my 
name. I wrote with the same feeling as I Avoiild give my purse to ^ 
a highwayman, and not voluntarily, because I thought my life in 
danget^ and I considered I resigned my situation in the ship. Qn,, 
receiving the third receipt, he exclaimed — You villain, why did you 


• At^ew &aland savage, so baptized. — Editor ‘Singapore Chronicle.’ 
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r t ! w * T conduct you 

used to day at table, I will try you by a drum-bead court-martiil ’’ 

I saw Captain Dillon go into the cuddy, and take sonic ball cartride-es 
out of a pouch, and that circumstance determined me to write the 
letter to Mr. Blake, the chief oHicer of tlieship, whi 4 ;h I did.’ (This 
letter contained Dr. Tytlcr’s opinion of Captain Dillon’s state of 
niind. The communication had been made olHcially, but confiden- 
tially, and it did not come to the knowledge of Captain Dillon till a 
month after.) 


DK Tytler having undergone a long cross-examination, several 
other witnesses were called in coniirmation of the f.icts, which ho had 
stated. On Saturday morning, the counsel for the defence addres- 
sed the jury at considerable Icnglh. In alluding to Dr. 'i’y tier’s 
observations upon the vessel, ^^hich had gi\ cn (ilfencc to Cajitain 
Dillon, the counsel chose to de^ign.ite it " dastardly conduct,’ upon 
which Dr. Tytler left the court, \iiid did not rctiiiii during the re- 
mainder of the trial. 


Mr. Dudman, the second ofheor of the shij), was the principal 
evidence on which the defcnec rested. It a])pearcd, that the same 
day on which he informed Ca[)tain Dillon of the letter whieli Dr. 
Tytler had written a month before, regarding his state of health, he 
had a quarrel with IMr. Blake the first ollicor, upon which occasion 
he told him, it was all a mutiny, fore and aft the ship. 

Chief .Iustice. — Did }()u believe there was a mutiny on board 
that ship ? 

Mr. Dudman.' — Yes, I licliovc there was a mutiny growing at that ' 
time. 

Chief Justice. \Vhat where )our reasons > 

Mr. Dudman. — I IVeipiently ob-cr\ cd Dr. J') tier talking jirivaUdy 
to the officers of the ship, and also to the men at the wheel. I never 
endeavoured to ascertain what Dr. 'rvticr said to lliem. I do not 
know what their coinersation w.h. \^ hen Dr. 'J'} tier visited the 
sick, I freipiently went round with him, bv ( <iptain Dillon’s orders, 
to see that he had no evil eiMnmunieatiun with the shi[)’s eumjiany. 
This witness went so llir as to sa\, that knowing I)r ’J jtler liad 
written the letter which he did, n's])ecfing ( apfain Dillon’s health, 
he considered his life was in liis hands, that he sliould have been 
strung up to the yard-arm, and that lie heliev ed hiiiiselt to be the only 
friend that Captain Dillon had on board. 

During the cross-examination, the following jiassages from (aip- 
tain Dillon’s private journal were pioduccd in court. 

' Jdn. ^5. The Doctor f.ivaaircd me with another long letter U>- 
day, w'hich is hereafter copied. I had not time to rejily to it, but 
mentioned to iny New Zealand friends, that tlie Doctor wished to 
convetsc with them. Tlicy asked me on what subject. I said 1 did 
not know. They rejilicd, “ We hav c seen the Doctor abuse you vety , 
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much at Diamond harbour ; you are our friend and protector, you 
brought us from our native country over a S'Ca three months long, 
(meaning the length of the voyage from New Zealand,) and have 
victualled and clotlied us. Vou have also loaded us with presents to 
take to our country. You are the relation of our fathers and friends 
in New Zealand. We are therefore directed by our god to fight for 
you. Those men that are not your friends, cannot be ours. Wewillnot 
Speak to the Doctor. We will kill and cat him, if he lands in our 
country.” On hearing this plain statement from these gentlemen, I 
did not wish to force them to converse with the Doctor, knowing it 
to be useless. I at the same time recommended, for the sake of the 
New Zealand god, and all my friends and relations in their country, 
on no account to molest the Doctor. 

'The prince* paid a little attention to this remonstrance, flis 
Excellency Morgan iM" Murrah w<is inllexible in his resolution, and 
openly declared, (luit it was his intention to have the poor Doctor 
grilled, as an entertainment for hi^ numerous wives and friends, the 
first opportunity that otlered, after his arrival in the river Thames. 
I am therefore determined the Doctor shall not land in New Zealand. 
I would not mention this conversation, was it not that I wish to 
show men in civilized life, what the poor uncultivated savages of New 
Zealand are eapahlc of doing, and how far susceptible they are of 
remembering favours received, 

‘ Jan. 28. 1 then a^ked what he meant by ridiculing the ship in 
the wav that he did — if it was his intention to deter the young offi- 
cers and every person on board from ])roeeeding on the voyage, or 
if he intended to breed a mutiny in the ship, so as to cause her re- 
turn to ('aleutta. lie replied, that he heard those reports from 
Commodore Hayes and Captain Ciawfoid; I replied, that this was 
no excuse for his imitinous conduct, and if he jiersisted in acting 
thus, that I would bring him to the ea])stan, and have him flogged 
with five dozen, or put liim in double irons. This jilain unvarnished 
declaration of mine had a much better elTeet than if 1 had written a 
ream of jiaper into letters, 'flic Doctor })romised to be a good 
boy, and to play no more naughty tricks , upon which 1 withdrew 
from the cuddy.’ 

AVe much regret that our limits forbid us from giving any part of 
the Solicitor Cieueral’s elocpient rejdy, or of the very lucid and in- 
structive charge of his Honour the Cliief Justice. J he Jury retired 
for an hour and a lialf, and returned a verdict of guilty on the 
4th Count only, Avhieh contained the assault on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, and imprisonment for fourteen days. They added their 
opinion, that Doctor Tytler had not exercised sufficient caution, 
inasmuch as he spoke of subjects which were disagreeable to Captain 
Dillon. 


* Another New Zealander, who, with his Exceljcncy Morgan 
M‘Murrah, had visited Calcutta,— Editor ' Singapore Chronicle.' 
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The Solicitor General prayed the judgment of the Court upon 
Captain Dillon, who appeared upon the recognizance he had entered 
into on Saturday. His honour the Chief Justice then addressed the 
defendant, and commenting on the part which Mr. Dudman had 
chosen to take in the affair, observed tliat Dr. Tytler had acted upon 
the occasion with great prudence and discretion. ^ It is of so much 
importance, continued his Honour, ‘not only to masters of ships, but 
to passengers and others under their control, to luive it well under- 
stood whdt are the real powers of the master, that I shall take this 
opportunity of again mentioning the doctrine laid down upon the 
subject by Lord Chief Justice Abbot, in his work on shipping, in the 
passaged which I read to the jury on the trijd. I should be the last 
person to say any thing to diminish the due or proper authority of 
the commander of a ship, lint it is lit that you and others should 
learn, that great as this power is, it is not “ despotic” bnt’one which 
is to be exercised with caution, moderation and justice. Lord Chief 
Justice Abbot says : liy the common law, the master has authority 
over all the mariners on board the ship, and it is their duty to obey 
his commands in all lawful matters relating to tlie ship, and the pre- 
servation of good order. In case of disobedience or disorderly coiw 
duct, he may lawfully correc't them in a reasonal)]e manner; his 
authority ill this respect being analogous to that of a parent over 
his child, or of a master over his apprentice or scholar. *Snch an 
authority is absolutely necessary to the safety of the shij), and of the 
lives of the persons on board. Jhit it behoves lh(‘ mastbr to be very 
careful in the exercise ol’it, and not to make this parental power a 
pretext for cruelty and oppression, lie aKo slates that the master 
should, cxccjit in cases reipnring Ins immediale inlerjiosition, take 
the advice of the person next below him in <uUh(ui( v , as well lo 
prevent the operation of jiassiou in his own hreasi, as to secure wit- 
nesses to the propriet) of his conduct. Now' wdh rcspei t to this, 
if a seaman were to be guilty in jin'scncc of llic ( rew, ot open vio- 
lence or other offence requiiing immediate intcrpositiou, perhaps the 
master might be justified, trom Ibe iicccs ity of tlio case, in award- 
ing punishment. Jlut even in such a ease, he could not, 1 apprehend, 
be justified in inflicting punishmeni, without hearing the jiarty in 
his defence, for that would he eontiary lo the plainest principles ot 
justice. It seems clear, howeviT, that, the olleiiees of revolt or at- 
tempt to excite one, (which are by a particular statute made capital 
felonies,”) could not be punished by the master ; for these being spe- 
cific crimes, the offender should be arrested merely, for the purpose 
of being handed over to a proper legal tribunal. 

His Honour went on to comment on llie testimony of Dudman, 
whose conduct, if it was not most w’cak, had been most wicked. If 
Captain Dillon had made impiiry when he told him of the letter, 
Mr. Blake would have informed him tliat no such thing as mutiny 
could be pretended. It was evident that provocation from Dr. 
Tytler, if any, was of the most remote nature. From the time of 
the receipt being sent on the f^Sth of January, nothing like a dispute 
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took place, and it would be going too far to say, that Captain Dillon 
could have been influenced, on the 27th of February, by any recol- 
ketioD of such an occurrence. ‘ I fear/ said his Honour, ^ that I mjist 
come to the conclusion, that from the commencement you entertain- 
'violent dislike to Dr. Tyller. As to the bad sailing of the ship, 
itt'vyA® a common topic of conversation, and it does hot appefaf that 
you ever quarelled with any individual about it, e^tcept Drl 'Tj^tfer 
/ij^piDe. How Dr. Tytler, after your outrageous ebullition of fetellhg 
.'on the ,28th January, could write any other letter thari he did, I 
..Oannot, conceive. I have, however, nothing to do with wha't then 
..took, place. I shall confine myself to the arrest and its attendant 
figgravations, bearing in mind that that arrest was not cortnhitted 
violence. , ' 

!< ** Nevertheless, it is proper. Captain Dillon, that you shbuid' be 
!inade to feel, that the jmwer given to masters of ships, is oiie 
ferred 6n them for promoting the general interests committed to 
their care, and not one to be exorcised by them for the redress of 
i-their own wrongs, or the grutilieation of their own resentments. 
i»Taking the whole circumstances of the ease into consideration, I can 
come to no other conclusion than that )our conduct towards this 
^ gentleman has been very oj)pressi\'e, and it is may duty to mafit it 
I accordingly.’ flis Honour the Chief Justice tlicn gave judgment, — 
^iltat Captain Dillon be committed to the ( ustody of the SheriJffifor 
iwb calendar months, ])ay a fine of 50/. to the King, and enter into a 
^^recognizance, himself in 200/., and two sureties in 1 00/. each, to keep 
^^iic peace toward# Doctor Tytlcr for twelve months. 


L I N K s 

'sWiHUn amongst the Jiim Mounfains, Just after hearing of the Death of 
Mr. Canning. 

Foplau methinks, as now I turn my car 
To list the sighing sound amid th) leaves, 

■ As from the hills far olT — anon — now near. 

It comes by tits, tliy trenibling limbs it heaves ^ 

Alethinks thy voice sobs like a mourner’s, when. 

Solemn and sad, it breaks from yonder glen; 

Heard in Mount J lira, in her woods, the vale, ^ 

Which saddens, like J5ritannia, at the talc : 

* Canning’s no more !’ — upon whose gifted tongue,^’ 
Apphuuling senates rapturously liung. , , ^ 

Afourn it, yc mountains, where his spirit roams j 
Raise high your voices in your rocky homes : 

Let every hill, and those most near the sky, 

Too near for man, to Jura’s voice reply j 
Each vine-clad valley, let it catch the strain 
Erin’s far isle, reverberate again : 

For gone is he who would have broke thy chain ! 

August, 1827. 



^ 'Suppression of the Prince op Wales’ Island Gazette* 

-ri'' '1 ) ' ' I 

(li 1- ,!i I. , ■ . 

sorry to find, from the following notice, that the Pro- 
■(.pt'ief.or.pf the Prince of H ales' Island Gazette luis discontinued the 
pf that paper. As a labourer in the same culling, we 
j syippathise with our contcmiiorary, and regret the existence of any 
stances that should render the stej), which he has taken, ne- 
: c^^ary. The 'Gazette, we believe, has uniformly supported the 
i measures of Government, or, at all e\ents, its course, as relates to 
the higher powers, has been a mo^t inolleiisiv’c one j it is never- 
theless, however, rumoured that (io\ ernmeut have suppressed the 
' paper. The thing, however, is too improliable to be believed; for, 
putting the tone and tenor of tlie paper out of the .piestion wherever 
, a Censorshin exists, (as it .loos at l-.Miang.) Il.e responsibility of the 
"Editor ceases, and (ioveniment, it any lliiiifr iiiipleasini;- is jnib- 
listed, must look to tlieir own ollicer; besides, it the paper llad 
'".come, to an untimely end, by tbe act of (ioveniment wiiat should 
1 i^ave prevented the Proiirietor trom plainlv s.iving so 

■ • Notice. — ^’riic I’roprietor and I'ulilislier of (lie “ Ibince of 
■. AValesi Island Gazette” respedlully amioiiiiees to llie .sjubseribers ^id 
i-lhe Public, tliat eircumstances lompol Imii to di.seoiilimie tin j I - 
' lication of the " Ga/eU.v" ami takes tins oeeasioii to reluiii his 
' grateful thanks, for tlie liberal siippoil ami pad image afforded to that 
Establishment, during a period ot t\vi'iil)-t\.<) yeais. 

‘Prince of Wales’ Island, tlie Itli August, bS'l?- 

' ■ • . r.-i/m trt this uidiee, w‘e hav’C received the 

Since writing our pi.tau t ’ reeediiig eoliimii, and 

Government circular, j l r,„„ives tlie ‘ tl.iek 

also private mtelligxut., ^,„nn.,„,,„r„ry. 

darkness '“'''A'" .n^ Pren suiipressed, in eonse- 
It appears ;,eli in it, somi tl.rec months ago, 

quence of an iiitKle wliicli . 11 . umbrage to iheCio- 

relative to the Siamese tre.dy ; ,".en eriislied. 

veriiment ,l,e (bnisorsliip will henceforth 

press more heavily on us tlian " ' ■ ' ^ .vill be of 

fnability which we the b; Vl'lLmyLc C/.rvau/e. 

opinion that no commeiit ib rttpnrea. ,, / 
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To the Eftitnr of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Madras, September 1, 1827. 

Nothing very particular lias occurred during the by-gone 
month. The acting Governor, ]\Ir. Graeme, continues to admi- 
nister the affairs of this Presidency, by following the footsteps of 
his predecessor ; indeed, surrounded as he is by tlie Secretaries and 
other members of Government, there is little or nothing to do — like 
a machine, the duties of all departments arc moving on in the 
ordinary way. On the arrival of our new Governor, Mr. Lush- 
ington, it is expected various local changes will take place ) indeed, 
it is in the nature of man to prefer his own projects to those of any 
others. There is a degree of pleasure, of self-gratification, in striking 
off from the beaten })ath, and rambling in the untrodden paths of 
speculation and experiment : hence we may account for the diversity 
of policy, by which the administrations of various Governors have 
been contra-distinguished. It is reported here, that several old civil 
servants, who were obnoxious to our late Governor, and have been 
in England for some years, are returning with Mr. Lushington, with 
assurances of being employed inhigli confidential situations. Some 
of these gentlemen were treated in a rather unhandsome manner 
previously to their leaving India, and a very strong sensation 
prevailed here, arising from the treatment experienced by these 
individuals. 

I must not omit to mention to you, that our present acting Go- 
vernor, like the rest of mankind, has been doing what he can to 
further the views of his fi lends while his day of power lasts j and no 
one would blame him for doing so, were he to abide within the 
usual bounds. 13ut when we see situations cut and carved out on 
purpose to favour certain persons, it is impossible to avoid noticing 
it. This has recently been done by Mr. Graeme ; he had a brother 
who came out a few months ago as a Chaplain on this establishment, 
and he was appointed to the station of 8t. Thomas’s Mount, within 
a few miles of Madras ; hut the poor man really seemed to have 
mistaken his trade, for, after otfieiating a few Sundays, his congre* 
gation all deserted him. lie has neither address nor delivery, and is 
withal the most indifferent pillar of the Church the Honourable 
Company have yet sent hither. Finding himself so much disliked, he 
very naturally wished to change his station j and I am informed, that 
being in a large comjiany, the very day after his brother was nomi- 
nated acting Governor, he made a boast that he would soon now get 
removed to one of the best stations on the establishment j and he 
assuredly has ; for, by a Government-order of the 14th of August, he 
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is appointed as junior ('baplain at Ibini^aloro, an appoint\ucnt that 
never before existed, and was tolally nniieee!?sarv. The present 
Chaplain has been there for about seven years, <uul is an active 
popular man, perfectly coinpelenl to all the duties there recpiired of 
him. The styling one Cliaplain ‘ junior’ is (piite a farce ; they are 
both paid exactly alike, and there is no inone) , house, or any other- 
privilege to the one more than to tht‘ otlier, 'I'lus a])pointment of 
two Chaplains to Bangalore, is tin* more noticed from the circum- 
stance of there being stations destitute of one. Even Mysore, and 
Seringapatam, witiiin SO nriles of Bangalore, where there is a 
Resident and many Europeans, are without a ( liaplain , hut then it is 
not so gay or jine a jdace as Bangalore. 


I must not omit lo mciition to voii a rather novel .scheme, at 
least it appears so in tlii^ country ; but we .suppose our acting Go- 
vernor has had it rccomnrcndcd by his biothei, the ('liajjlamj that 
is, the erection of cliarity-bo\cs at every church door, I mean 
every church frecpicntcd by hhiropean.s, and supported by (iovern- 
ment. The boxes are, I lu-ar, now jn-cparing in tlic Arsenal of 
Tort !St. George, made of strong materials, with two locks to each, 
and a slit on the top large enough to admit coins of the si/e ot a 
dollar. I understand they arc to l)e jil.iccd a! tlu- cliurch door.s every 
Sunday, and on other days on which service t.ikes place, in mder 
that all may have it in their power to contiibiite. The fund is to 
be styled Graeme's C/no////, and its object is said to be th.' sup|)ort 
of Native Christians, a class ccilainlv m want ot some aid, but I 
doubt if at all deserving, lieing meicly tin- outcasts Irom til castes, 
and seldom posscs.sing cither vuluc oi hoiic-stv , nolwithstauding he 
representations of the numerous Miss.ouaiics now 
Peninsula, of whom in a luturi- letter I will give voii some . i , 
and I will also let you know how the ( l.ant)-hox.s louic on. 

Major W. Ormsbv, ol'tiie .5()lh irgimeiit of Native * 

has beeu for years past S..p.'n,Un„lan( nl 

Standing several sharp letteis liom Iwad uha I s ^ ^ 

Governor here fron. 1«U t.ll 1 «/<>. - ' , t at a 

father’s government, he ^vas >n tins country ami htl I c . 

of a Commissioner in the poUy courl is 

stand, a half-pay Licntcnanl ol “y al-, Icll India, and 

father’s return to England, or .soi ’ . ’ , ^ ,,f j),aTtors 

report here says, ho has x..,. assumed, 

for the express purpose ol liUmg ■ I a|,.,etting 

Be this as it may. he has 'j'?;'" t^an useless, in 

a great many old regulations, which Mem worst 
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fact nuisances, and in their room he has established an excellent 
system, satisfactory to the inhabitants, but strikin^^ terror and dis- 
may into the minds of a set of swindlers and rogues, by whom the 
inhabitants have long been oppressed and imposed upon. 

I do not mean to rclloct on the late Supevintendant 5 fir from it. 
He is universally allowed to be a man of great talent and erudition, 
but of little judgment ; at least, if we may form an opinion from many 
of his decisions. He had nearly done away the system of corporal 
punishment, and laid on fines for every otfence. This, on the score 
of humanity, appeared judicious ; but it led to the commission of 
many offences, as the perjietrators found they could always escape 
on paying a few rupees. 1 might mention several instances that 
have occurred, since INlr. E. came into jmwer, in which old ollenders 
were, on conviction, awarded a few^ dozen stripes, against which 
they loudly cried out, and begged to be lined as on former occa- 
sions j but the Superintendant would not hear of it, although 
strongly entreated by the half-cast manager who ^ bears the b(if>,'' 
and was always remarked for his actiiity in enacting line, S' in pre- 
ference to any other mode of punishing transgressors. Mr. E. 
has also adopted several beneficial rule'-, whicli were sadly wanting, 
for detecting the police jicons, when guilty of imjiroper conduct. 

A considerable number of years since, a very wealthy Armenian 
died here and left an immense fortune, whicli he bcqueatlied by will 
to his two sons and one daughter 5 except a sum amounting to 
several lacs of rupees, which he directed to he applied to different 
charitable purposes mentioned in his will. His two sons were exe- 
cutors of his will 5 and, after l»aying the portion left to their sister, 
each of them received about twenty-live lacs of rupees. The old 
father had particularly ])ointed out in his wdll, that it was his earnest 
desire that neither of his sons should enter into any speculations or 
mercantile dealings, but live upon the interest of their money, 
which would afford them a very liaiidsomc income. One of them 
went to Europe with his family, resided a short time in England, 
then went to the Continent, spent some years there, and returned 
hither a few months ago. 'J'he other brother remained here, and has 
been carrying on a kind of private bank, discounting bills, lending 
money on mortgage of lands, bou^>cs and jewels, but always at a 
large rate of interest, from twelve to twenty per cent., by which 
means he has accumulated great riches. 


A. B. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

IMadras, October 12 , 1827. 

Lieutonant-Colonel Read, Deputy Qii.irtcr-Master Geiier.il of 
his Majesty’s Forces on this estahlishinent, died lately, imich re- 
greted; he is succeeded by a Captain Sydney Cotton,' of liis Ma- 
jesty’s 3d regiment of foot, (lUiUV,) a nephew of Lord Coinbeiinen', 
on whose staff he has been for some time ])ast. 

The late hot season has been remarkalily liealtliy iierc . rain eon- 
tinued to fall every month. 1 understand that from the abundant 
crops, and other favourable local causes, grain, ami eveiy descri[)- 
tion ot food and provision, and at present e\eiy m'cessary of life 
of this country’s prodmUion, are more [)lentifiil, and fully eheaper, 
than they have been during the last fifty >eais, and tins IVosideney 
may be jironounced in a state of great prosperity, compared with 
former times. 

The arrival of Mr. liUshington, our new Governor, is hourly, 
and by many, anxiously looked for. Our acting Governor, Mr. 
Greamc, has had no public oj>()ortmuty of exhibiting his abilities 
or displaying his talents; matters keeji ino\ing on in a smooth 
steady way, seldom a rullling bree/e in the stream, although lejiort 
now and then tells of a little acrimony in Couiu'il, lel.ilive to the 
distributiciii of the loa\'es and fishes. V keen conte'^t of this nature 
is said recently to have taken place, coiiseipient to some arrange- 
ments amongst the higher branches (d’tlie medical deparlment. The 
situation of Secretary to the Medical IJoaid beconu-s vacant, 
and it is to be given, it is said, to a f<i\ourite of Mi. Greame’s, an 
individual deservedly esteemed for his jiiolc'.^ional taleiils, and in 
high repute at the Fre-^ideney. lint that Mr. GrcMine’s Governor- 
ship may not passjnto obscurity without leaving some memento, 
he has established a Tea and Sugar Dejiartment, for the use ot the 
European branch of the army — it is to be under the control of the 
Commissariat — 1 send you a copy of the General Gider issued on 
the occasion. 


* Gnicral Order.— Jhf E.tceUen< if ihe ('inninundtr-iii ('hUf. 


‘ Iloa(l-(iuailris, Choultry I^I.ihi, '2r)l]i Sept IS'27. 

‘Under the authority of (jovermnent, ami with .i viea, it juaylic lidt', 
to ensure to his INlajcsty's, and the llonourahh* ('Omp<ui\ lairopiaii 
troops on this cstahl'ishnumt, a eonstaiit supply of tea ami ot I'o.x 

quality, the Cormnaiider-in-ehief is pleased to direct ih.il the issue ot 
these articles be made hy the Coinmissaiiat Department lor payiimut. 

‘Ofiicers eommamling European corps of his Maje^l v’s and '1"‘ 
nourable Company’s service, &c., arc, therefore, <lirectod to font at <1 an 

Oriental Herald j Uo/. 16. ^ 
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estimate to the Commissary-General, annually, in the month of January, 
of the probable quantity of vSonchon^ tea and sugar that will be required 
by their corps for twelve months; commencing in the following January. 

' These snpj)lies arc to be issued monthly, on indent, to the quarter- 
masters of Ilegiments, &c., and payment for them to l)e made in the 
monthly abstracts through the Pay Department, as is observed in all 
supplies of provisions obtained through the Commissariat. 

(Signed) ^ T. H. S. Conway, 

‘Adjutant-General of the Army.* 

No doubt a handsome profit will be made on this, as well as on 
the selling of arrack to the European soldiery. The gentlemen of 
the Commissariat Department, are already anticipating tea and 
sugar .S', for their own use; and the Company’s Native ser- 
vants arc calculating that they will make as much by this as by sup- 
plying horse gram to the army. 

Great anxiety prevails here for the arrival of the Honourable 
Company’s ship, Warren Hastin;f$, which left England early in 
May — her consorts arrived sevcnil weeks ago ; she is said to have 
gone into the Isle of France for water and other supplies — she has 
a large body of recruits on board, for his Majesty’s regiments on 
this coast, and a good many passengers. 

]Nfajor-(ieneral Nicolls, commanding the northern division of this 
army, has obtained leave of absence to proceed to Calcutta ; it is 
reported he is to be envpioyed on the staff there, and that the gallant 
Sir Archibald Campbell is to come from the scene of his former 
glories, where he now commands, to the staff of this Presidency, 
in room of General Nicolls. Sir Archy is said to be heartily tired 
and sjek of liurmah ; however, Government thinks it prudent to 
keep him there until he has received the complete fulfillment of the 
treaty entered into between him and his golden-footed Majesty. 

Several vessels have recently arrived here from our new settle- 
ments on the Tannassarim coast, and in general report that the 
country ceded to us is very far from being a desirable acquisition : 
the Europeans, viz. his Majesty’s 45th regiment and Madras artil- 
leryi are said to suffer many privations. Officers with whom I have 
conversed, lately returned from thence, speak very unfavourably of 
it, and all agree that it will be many years ere the revenue will de- 
fray the expenses. 

Our new Superintendant of Police continues his exertions for the 
improvement of all branches under his controul, and is evidently 
doing much good j report says he makes nightly perambulations 
about Black Town and its neighbourhood, where he has succeeded 
in detecting many gambling houses, and other improper places of 
resort, which he speedily exterminates. An act which he has just 
performed, has gained him great credit j that is, having discovered 
the perpetrators of a horrid murder that was committed here some 
months ago, on the body of a European widow, named Bennet, who 
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kept 9, tavern j she was found strangled in her bed, and her liouse 
CQinpletely plundered great exertions were said to have been made 
at the time, by the farmer Superintendant, but no clue could then 
be found to lead to any discovery. IMr. Elliott, our present Nu- 
perintendant, has, liowcver, etfected it; and the murderers turn out 
to be the native butler and other servants of the unfortunate 
woman ; they are all now in custody, and the proof is said to be 
very strong ; their trial will take place at the ensuing Sessions. 

The Superintendant has also done a considerable deal of good in 
respect to the cleaning of tlie streets ; it had long been the cuptoni 
for the inhabitants to throw all tilth outside of their doors, where 
it lay until removed by the scavengers’ carts that came round, 
sometimes once in two or three days. Now, no tilth is allowed to be 
thrown out into the streets ; the scavengers’ carts come regularly 
round twice every day, and the bullocks drawing them, hji\ing 
bells attached to their necks, are readily lieard by the inmates, who 
then empty their baskets into the carts. Notice was recently 
given, warning all owners of pigs or poultry, to keep them oil the 
public streets, as, in former times, they were a sad nuisiUiee, otten 
frightening horses, and impeding carriages, besides creating a con- 
tinual dirt and stench; all of which is now removed, as the 
police peons shew no (piarti r, either to the ijuadrujied^ (U winged 
animals. Another improvement attempted by the Nupi'rintendent, 
but which seems more ditlicult to enforct*, is, preventing the Na- 
tives from obeying the calN of nature in the stiei'ts or public roads, 
a custom that has prevailed time out of mind ; however, the police 
peons are endeavouring to do it awa}, and neither the excuse o 
sudden impulse, or any other, will slueld tl.e unlucky culprit from 
receiving one dozen stripes, or forfeilinghalf ariipee . my poof cook, 
in coming home from the market the other moinmg, happened to 
fall into the clutches of those guardians of public deeenev, eaie ot 
whom declared ho caught him in the Acry act ; the poor king lit of 
the spit and gridiron, in his defence said, tliat he liad mily stooped 
down to tic the feet of a refractory fowl, but lie was 
the evidence of the half-caste manager at the 
stated that he happened to be passing at the very time, and saw 
the vile transgressor. 

An edict has been issued aitainst a rather 
there is to be met with at every erook or turimiK, li h e ' 

and often on the road-sides in ' 


heads of troublesome visitors. l ne pone } ^ 

seize everyone found at this olfemler is to h^ 

nearest cutchery or tannah, where tlie Iil.k , 

Shaved ; this, it is expected, will produce the desired elleci. 

■ ' : . .1 Q p o 
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War has also been declared against the bugs, an insect completely 
domesticated here (Dr. Gilchrist mentions in one of his works that 
they may be seen in heaps all about Madras). I have not heard 
whether these unfortunates are to be snared, entrapped, or hunted 
down j the Superintendant of police will, no doubt, discover some 
method of destroying them, for which he will deservedly merit the 
thanks of the Madras community. 

Part of the army of this Presidency is again in motion in the 
southern Maharatta country, or rather the Dooab. A refractory chief, 
the Rajah of Kolapore, who has, on various recent occasions, caused 
a little trouble, has now, it is said, collected between twelve and 
fifteen thousand men, amongst whom are about three thousand 
Arabs j and although the neighbouring Rajahs of Satarah and Ne- 
paunee have always shewed tlie most friendly disposition towards 
the British, still, with the recollection of the occurrences at Kitto, 
in this same (puirter, in when Mr. Thackery, Captain Black, 

and many others fell through tlie ])erlidy of that petty Rajah, prompt 
and decisive measures arc deemed j)rudcnt. The Kolapore Rajah, 
it is said, has already committed several depredations on the Honour- 
able Company’s territories, as well as on the Rajah of Sattarah ^ his 
present ostensible reason for collecting troops is, that he wishes to 
visit the celebrated temple of Dewee Bhomance at Tooljaporc in 
the Ni/ain’s dominions, but our CJovernment have refused to allow 
him to proceed thence, allegingasareason, his very insolent and suspi- 
cious conduct when allowed last year to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah, to a famed place of Hindoo worship, named 
Joojizy. 

The force assembled, during last month in this quarter, encamped 
at a place named Kotabaugy, and consists of his Majesty’s 41 si 
Regiment of Foot, the Bombay European Regiment, part of the 
Madras horse and foot Artillery, the Ith and 7 th regiments of Ma- 
dras Native Cavalry, and the ^33d, dlth, and 49tli regiments ot 
Madras Native Infantry, and a few pioneers, the whole under the 
commjind of Colonel James Welsh, an experienced and brave officer 
of the Madras Army, who distinguished himself at Travancore in 
1809, as well as on other occasions. IMr. Elphinstone, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, has heretofore treated this Kolapore Chief with 
great lenity and forbearance 3 but it is supposed now he will no 
longer bear with him ; a very considerable force from Bombay 
are to be in readiness to co-operate with Colonel Welsh, which has 
already moved from Poonah in the direction of Kolapore. Mr. 
Nisbet of the Madras Civil Service is also with the force as a Com- 
missioner ^ but it is said the offending Rajah has treated his com- 
munications with silent contempt. 

What you said in some of your late Numbers, respecting the 
barristers, attornies, and others, practising in the Supreme Court 
here, has had great effect. The Editor of the ' Madras Courier/ 
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with all his legal knowledge, has not ventured to write a single line 
in reply to the statements exhibiting the impositions carried on by 
the profession, of which he is a member ; hut he endeavours, indi- 
rectly, to bring oblocpiy on the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ by copying from 
the papers of the other Presidencies, any letters or communications 
that maybe of a hostile nature towards that publication. 

You must have had some experience of the practices of courts of 
law, in your late suits, but I hope you have now done with tlieni. 
I pity, most heartily, every one who is obliged to enter them for 
redress. It is generally allowed here, that what has been set forth 
in your pages on this subject, is f.ir short of llic extent to which 
things are really carried 3 the truth is, that though amongst the 
members of the profession, some men ot high j)rinciples inay be 
found, tlie generality arc men who can, and do espouse, any side ot 
a (tuestion for which they are lirst feed or letained. C an stiictly 
honourable and high-minded men do this ? 


The business of the C.’onrt is much (alien off ot late 3 the fourth 
Term ended on the S2d instant, and 1 am informed not one fresh 
cause was entered for trial throughout tlie Term a com ineing 
proof that the public have learned from ext)erit‘nce, how mucli lietter 
it is to keep clear of courts than to enter tliem. 

A friend of mine here, had a youth who came out as a Padet of 
infantry, recommended to him— he was the son ot a (ieneral Olheer 
in his Majesty’s service 3 unfortunately, the young gentleman got 
into the debt of a European tailor here, wlm came to P 
from New South Wales. The debt due to tin. tailor ‘ 

under the sum recoverable in the Commissioners oni , s 
for the cognizance of small debts; however, an attorney ^ 
who readify took it in hand, raised an action m 
and obtained a writ of Capias against the you 1, w ‘ ^ j 

arrested, and lodged in jad ; as soon as '".y, X d 

with some of the young man s brother-o ic s, 
and got him released. 

The attorney’s bill, in jMs 0^00^^^^ the 

in Zilh aZle. pnblished in the 
‘ Table of Fees for the Supreme ( onrt ot 

found every ebarge doubled, 1 three and a 

down in this table t thus, lor ’S bili it is 
half rupees is fixed m item is similarly 

charged ten and a halt rupees. i.,,. i find he is enti- 

treated, down to the Sheri ft s fee for a u . , deidor 

tied to receive one rupee and two ann.u, nieiitioncd, had to 

from custody; but .'u'ovved to leave the 

pay three and a quarter rupees betoic he was allow 

gaol. 
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Oenerhl Letter of ^ewsfrdin Mddrh's, 

^ Madras, lUth Octobet,' 

Having written you so very recently, I hardly think any thing I 
can now offer you will be worthy jjostage j the ship, James Sihbald, 
sails this evening, positively the last ship before the setting in of the 
Moonsoon. The David ^cot, by which I wrote you fully, sailed on 
Saturday last, the 13th j both of these ships have a good luany pas- 
sengers from this. The Criminal Sessions finished on the 13th, 
having taken a week to go through the cases, which were more nu- 
merous than they h;ive been for a length of time past. Twenty-five 
criminals were brought forward; — six men, and a Native woman, 
were accused of the murder of Mr. liennet, (before referred to ;) 
but the trial, which occupied the Court from 10 in the morning un- 
til eight o’clock at night, ended in the conviction of the deceased’s 
native butler, a wretch who had accused all the others. Sentence of 
death was passed upon him, and he was executed with every mark 
of infamy on the third morning after. A large pit was dug under the 
gallows, and his body tumbled into it, after being suspended for an 
hour. A very great concourse of Natives attended the execution, and 
it is to be hoped it will have a good effect. 

Numerous alterations have recently been made in the medical de- 
partment of this Presidency, amongst others, altering the designa- 
nation of some of the inferior servant‘s. The class formerly denomi- 
nated Sub-Assistant Surgeons, ^re now styled apothecaries, and 
after them we have second apothecaries, medical apprentices, 
native dressers, and medical jnijjils. These, particularly the 
apothecaries, arc often sent in charge of small detachments of 
troops, proceeding from one station to another, where it may not 
be thought necessary to send an Assistant Surgeon. Many of them 
arc young men of considerable ability, Europeans who have 
got a sliglit knowledge of the healing art at home; but may, from 
unfortunate causes, have been obliged to renounce their studies, and 
come out here as recruits, 3'here is a very considerable allowance 
from Government to all ollicers, when in medical charge of any de- 
tachment ; and these young men who have recently been appointed 
to the situation of apothecaries, were flattering themselves with it, 
when the inclosed General Order put a sad damp upon their pros- 
pects. 

‘ General Order. — liy Govrrtement, 

• Fort St. George, 5th Oct 1827. 

* The Ilononrablc the Governor in Council is pleased to direct,’ that 
when a non-com missioned medical servant, is placed in an independent 
medical charge, he shall receive only half the rate of allowahCe for medi- 
cal supply, to which a commissioned medical officer is entitled. 

* By order of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) ‘ R. Glivb, , 

• ^ Secretary to Goverlud^nt * 
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It would appear from this, that non-commis^ioncd medical ser- 
vants are allowed to receive only half the medical allowance given 
to commissioned officers for any detachment they may have 
charge of, though the latter has four times as much pay as the 
former. 

No tidings yet of our new Governor ; all arc on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation. A few weeks will clear up all the expectations as to the 
effect of his arrival among us, of which you shall have ample 
tidings.* The flag-staff of Fort St. (icorge was half struck yester- 
day, the 15thj the 25th, it will be fully struck ^ the rains have 
already set iiii 


Extracts from a Gknebal Lkttf.r of News from Uenoac. 

Sib C. Metcai.ff. is appointed a Member of the Bengal (’oimcil, 
vice Harrington, who has gone from hence to ( hma m tlie 
without I believe carrying one single gowl 

him— nublic or private,— unless it bo those ot Ins relatuis am 
ionnecLns, for Ivhom he was always ready and eager to get good 
things If the adulations of tliis obscipnoiis eimnmini y «uc of 
Iny^real value in tlic eyes of ffldcpendent and honest ineii r 
Jmed the slightest test of .‘tTiim"’ has 

it would be some satisfaction to s( I t - , 

been happily of ( oimcil cm- 

Therc is hardly an instance on iciord, (.omplimcn- 

barking for England ;;’'jll' 7io\vei^^ tluit there may 

tary address, or a dinner. It^ ludieroiisly eim- 

be personages, even ""‘'"h . ; ,, |,e the mover of a 

tcmptible for any one to li.iv 1. k ^ 

compliment to tliem at pmtmg ! / d report and 

no personal street' he will have the merit of apostaey 

opinion. In Leadenhall .Stri ^ ..„,,^,,rsion of tlie Natives,’ and 
from his old principles, abon , J' ,,„^.icntiollsly held them 

‘ Abolition of Suttees, whieh, if 1 1 „„i„. 

before he obtained his sea m f V ),c has liad power to 
fined sincerely and zealously j';:" (tverni.icfi it. His 
give his opinions weight as a pocket, — and per- 

ultra zeal for conversion he '•"’h j pis own eoiisi-stencyi 

haps so 

but his luke-warmness about lus 

ofhttuXt 



liphiii^ forcible concremation, was. a; sheer ^aeriftcei of (principle to 
conyej^j'ence. Ii> every tbiwg he was tb^ heauri^eal oi a Cont- 
j)a^ s servant, — an exclusiooJstf^Jinf ^neDay to coloniisation, and 
tQ Puijope^ns; — a despot over tbe press-f-a partizan of iamtioni-^ 
,ah epemy to all liberalism and all liberty^ — a shuffler and ti jobber. 
Against all tbis^ set oft', you will, private virtues of charity, or 
rather alms-giving, extreme piety, love of wife' $nd children, and 
good nature to friends apd . individuals ! Everyone who has ob- 
served human nature, and in particular our Indian specimens, will 
agree that there is, no incompatibility in such associations of public 
vices, and private or rather perhaps instinctive and physical 
virtues. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe will be popular. He has arrived, I be- 
lieve, and is laying himself out for popularity, — conscious, perhaps, 
that he has some old scores in this way to bring up ! It is said he 
paeans to entertain splendidly ; and rumours are afloat that be talks 
of a still greater sacrilice to good opinion, by opposing the weak 
and wicked tyranny of the Bayley and Lushington and Swinton 
faction oyer the press — Credat Judeeus. I shall believe this of a 
Company’s councillor, when I am assured of the miraculous fact, by 
demonstration to the senses, unless I have an opportunity previously 
of Seeing the Ethiop change his skin. Besides such a stretch of 
visionary liberality, as .Sir Charles Metcalfe’s lending his sanction to 
any line of conduct rccoimnende(iby the Marquis of Hastings, whbm 
he LOVED so dearly, is next to impossible ^ or if possible, only to be 
explained by his wishing to set himself in strong contrast to that 
nobleman’s single error — the giving way, in his declizung days, to 
the temptations and persecutions of the press abhorrers, in and about 
the Government. 

But Sir Charles Metcalfe need not carry so far as this, his amende 
honorable, to the unfortunate hundreds whom his Hydembad piques 
and Vengeances ruined. The good people of India, and none more 
than Calcutta, are very placable towards the dispensers of good 
things, whether in the shape of patronage or entertainments— -a mo- 
derate quantity of such baits will go a very great way in a community 
composed chiefly of Company’s servants and aspirants fot- power j 
^s to the minority of traders and lawyers and such, if their recol- 
.leqtiopsof the foul deeds of Hydrabnd should, perchance, be some- 
' what beeper than those of the rest of the society, they are Too \yell 
bf,^^ tpp, precariously situated, or too well habituated to the yoke, 
:(9 ^hew unbccomiugjiy long memories, and so we may prophesy that 
'^ir C,baf^es Metcalfe will be very popular in due time. Yet all the 
it be credited ? since he has been away from Hydrabad, 
Jhi^tj^been the adviser of the Government of Calcutta; conjointly 
^ pitiful rumpof the Adam faction before mwed, in' prev4nt- 

I, unhappy, members und creditors of Mtos. W. Palmer 
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and!' Coii > fr6tti obtftinmg that tardy and scanty justice from the 
NizaJnVs Government and the chief Minister, Monecr ul ’Dowlah, 
‘which the 'Court of Directors themselves were ashamed to refuse 
sanctioning, 'after the Lord Chancellor and the t'wclvc Judges had de- 
clai^di thAt the law of England, about Indian interest, which had 
been utsed illegally as Jhe instrument tor effecting the Mmers’ ruin, 
.did no# a^>ply to Hyderabad ! 'I'his conduct (which I an> now re])ro- 
bftting), on the part of the Supreme Government and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, you can have confirmed from a dozen bources in England, 
on the authority of the privately and publicly printed i)apcrs and 
correspondence of the trustees and the parties at Hyderabad, who 
have communicated them all to their friends at homo. 


, No one in the Mofussil uses stamj)s j the natives cfuitinuc their 
passive resistance in this passive way to iheir Act of 1824, and Go- 
vernment; notwithstatiding its success in the Supreme (>onrt, with 
the Calcutta Act of 1827,' seems unwilling to provoke the Motnssil 
people by prosecutions to more active resistance. In Calcutta no 
one as vet uses stamps in private transactions, who can avoid it^ 
but Government is about to enforce this part of tlie system by soni^e 
prosecutions before the devoted and obsecimous Jnclgos in a month, 
when Term begins. They have abstained hitherto, chicfiy from re- 
luctance to encounter the odium of 

succeed, under the Court’s interprctiition of the Act of .>, 5 , Cior^e Ul. 
The Oovernment ofNew Soiitli Wales, wc observe, has heen loitcd 
to ffiveTHMiress and stamp doings, hecausc people there auumt 
banished and ruined at will, and the press Mreo nuousequo e. 

' Mr Secretary Lushiugton is to leave India this year, about Oc- 

tober ; and few men co < d • " favouritism, 

do it more good than ‘’"y’'"' Adam, to a high mi- 

under the aU-powcuful n 

nisterial office, for .^vtual service in India, gave 

cations,— not even a ’> S 

. him any sort of claim, he „,||ose essential duties 

try in an office little better , ' clerk. The leisure hmirs 

could be well performed ^ ‘ employed in adulation 

of Mr. L”*hmgton ime^™. alHbc wh^^ 

to his especial P®*™" ^ ' ehen dead ; in tlic magnanimous work 
trumpet party scvaTal people who 

i; of' worrying European n fjovermnent and Company s 

trod on the gouty toes ^ d'lrline: einiiloyinciit, for the 

„ptoud servQuts.. But vv.ar'wiih the freedom 

last seven or eight years, 1'“®^ * has Endeavoured to maiiifest 

ofopinlin in every shape like indeiiendeneo. every thing 

itself in India. He hated any g religion, ))ohUes, 

; ST'hT™ Sit'll »• *— 
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as Chief Secretary, wielding the thunders of the state, to crush, 
banish, imprison, ruin, and awe a wretched editor or printer j 
and his letters on those numerous occasions, when he persuaded the 
Government to let him exercise this employment so congenial to 
his feelings, are distinguished by the particular grace of adding in- 
solent superciliousness towards the miserable objects of his fiilmina-i 
tions, to the ordinary impertinence of office in India evinced by the 
privileged class. This character may seem severe, but it is true, — 
inequitable it would be, contrary to all notions of justice, poetical or 
moral, if the oppressor were not only to reap the fruits of his base 
subserviency to power, and his ready co-operation in cruelty, during 
his tenure of office, but even to enjoy his scandalous impunity even 
after his political death. 

Mr. Lushington was a volunteer, an eager and devote(l volun- 
teer, in the wars against the press ; and in the consequent hatred and 
hostility of his patron, Mr. Adam, towards poor old Lord Hastings, 
he bore an eminent part. He was one of the odious Civil party, in 
and about Council, who beset that fine but waning spirit, and, in 
fine, succeeded in cajoling and oversetting it. Great was the joy at 
the victory, nor were the conquerors satisfied, even after the retreat 
of the venerable Governor-General, till they had pushed their vic- 
tory and revenge to the uttermost point against every friend Lord 
Hustings had left in India. 

To balance these qualities it may be said Mr. Lushington was a 
religious man. He may have been sincere, and not canting, or, per- 
chance, actuated by the hope of making friends at home with a certain 
party, through ultra zeal in this favourite line. He may have been 
charitable and amiable in his domestic relation of husband j but these 
things weigh as nothing in the scale, when the public merits and 
demerits of a man high in office arc to be weighed by even-handed 
justice. We could go farther in our })icture, b^ut we war not with 
women, even when they forget their own sex and delicacy, and ex- 
asperate, instead of allaying the bitternesses and animosities of 
men’s contentions. 
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tieTTER OF Appeal to the Editor, from an Unknown 
Correspondent at Bombay. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, Bombay, September 1, 1827. 

As you profess to deal impartially with all matters which appear 
in your * Herald,’ and willing to give jiublication to what may be ad- 
vanced on either side, you will perhaps not deny me the tavoiir of 
publishing this letter, and the two which I herewith transmit to 
you, which were published in the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of to-day, 
connected with an article in your ‘Herald lor May bust, liou 
will perhaps consider yourself indebted to me, as it will alford you 
an opportunity of once more establishing some character for con- 
sistency, either as the Editor of the late ‘ Calcutta Journai.,’ or as 
the individual who at one time had no hcbitation in considering him- 
self under great personal obligations to Mr. Erskine iind other 
friends, whom he has since calumniated with no sparing liand. * 


NOTES OF THE EDITOR. 

r As the masked writers of these letters thus nuike reference to pri- 
vate and personal matters, and seek to allacli o. hum on tins aeeount, to 
my private ami personal character, 1 <leein it ho^t to amner then at- 
tacks (though anonymous), in my mvn nanic.-.J, N. UittMNoiiAM.J 
* It is very prohahle that this letter may pmceeil from one ophe 
friends here alluded to; and from none more likelythan liom Mi. Wed- 
dorhum the oiilv ncrsoii in Bombay, to whom, conjointly Mith i\Jr. Lrs- 
ST;1 s ever ^ler any personal ohligath.n ivhatcver. As srea 
stress is here laid upon this foct, and as the writer .seems to thmk that 

the obligation was bullieiently weigbty ^ Pnt tbev niay'biue die 
wards, f will state its nature and rJ" 

full credit of the favour graumd, and 1, . ^ in tin* year 18 11, to 

payment. On ii,,, not h.u'ing tlie Leiise of the 

quitBoiiihay, for no .rf,., Mr. lirskine and Mr. 

East India Company to yisit^ then ‘ ’ uermis.don fm* me to 

Wedderburn used their jomt pei>uad(Ml 8ir 

remain ; but this »k-ncmmtua an I ^ 

Evan Nepean that he mi -it, f a advanced me tlie 

I came, namely, EOTt. dmse wo K * ^ of provisions, Ac., 

sum of 100/. and supplied me ^ to Egypt in 

to the extent of about 50/, ^ belic/of my being ulti- 

company with Mr. Babington, ^ nioment it ivas in 

mately permitted to return to | J ‘k ' j to each of 

my power (and it was not ‘j . I p yud continued on u 

these gentlemen the uttermost farthni), i.itercour.se for a long 

SeetVp"t:‘the period of my .,«it.ing India 

.a,uci,..pa.-y, .. 
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If I could bring myself to believe that the calumnious statemei^ts, 
occasionally published in your Journal, were not most perfectly 
^reeable.to your own disposition, and consistent with your present 
feeling's, I should greatly lament to see you so cgregiously imposed 
upon, particularly as a great portion of those calumnies are well 
known to have originated in a quarter whence truth and justice 


in terms of gratitude and esteem. Of Mr. Wedderhurn I have never 
spoken, otherwise than in similar terms — excepting only that I have 
permitted it to be Stated in * The Oriental TIerahP that he, as Accoitn- 
tant General of Bonibay, was one of the Proprietors of the ‘ Bombay 
Courier,’ (in contravention of the express orders of the Directors that 
no otticcr in their service should be eoiinccted with a newspaper in 
India;) and that while Mr. Warden and Mr. Morgan, one Chief Secre- 
tary or Member of Council, and the other Company’s Solicitor, were 
joint proprietors, and might promote their own interests by filling their 
paper with oflicial adiertisemcuts, Mr. Wedderhurn, in his capacity of 
Accountant General, would have to pay all bills sent in to Government 
for such advertisements: and all parties would Ihereforc have private in- 
terests constantly tempting them to relax from their publie duty. The 
fact of all these gentlemen being proprietors of the Government paper, 
‘,Thc Courier,’ appeared in an aIKdavit before the Bombay Court: — their 
holding the offices, and performing the duties they did, were matters of 
equal notoriety, and therefore all this w^as but a mere statement of 
facts. If to state these, be to calumniate (though I certainly have ever 
held wilful and deliberate falsehood to be an essential feature of ca- 
lumny) — these gentlemen might have grounds to complain. But if they 
are hurt at having it told that thev occupy such places, hold such shares, 
and perform such duties, — why did they 'place themselves in that posi- 
tion? It was not a matter ol necessity; and if they would reap the 
profits, they should not shrink from that public opinion to which every 
man who fills a public station is justly amenable. 

If the writer of the letter, (who I know cannot be Mr. Krskine, and 
who, I would still hope, for his ow'u sake, is not Mr. AVedderburn him- 
self,) supposes, however, that towardsany man, who at any period of my life, 
had lent me 100/., which had been soon after fully repaid; or towards 
any man who had even t^iven me five times that sum without asking or 
permitting its repayment, my mouth shoidd be forever clo.setl, he must 
totally mistake my character and principles, which would never submit 
to such degrading conditions for the wealth of India itself. That the 
gratitude engendered by kind conduct in any former friend should 
soften the liciu t of the receiver of such kindness, and make him slow to 
believe evil without abundant proof, is natural and honourable .But that 
it should shut his eyes to facts — seal up his tongue in silence — and make 
it his duty to praise with his lips what his conscience must condemn, is 
an idea, that none but the most corrupt and degraded mind would ever 
entertain. 

Tow'ards Mr. Erskine and Mr. Wedderburn, I have usod that Caution 
and that forbearance, and .shall do so still, amidst every provocation that 
can be offered from their injudicious sends. But there are cases in 
which even this resolution will have limits set to it, by a respect foy truth ; 
tr\i^ • and then my duty is plain, , ' .ij 




from mi Miiknovsn Correspondent at Bombay, S7I 

dnly ought to flovir. ■ You have spoken of the discord prevmling in 
this society, though in the most exaggerated terms ■, but the soweV 
of that discord is well known, and the date of his arrival amongst us 
cannot be mistaken. Let him reap the fruits of his honest labours 
ill the love and veneration of society, if he can find any still attached 
to him. I have no hesitation in saying that a great portion of the 
calumnies, for I cannot relieve you altogether from responsibility, 
which have appeared in your Journal relating to this place, whether 
they were dated from ' Ratli or ' Plymouth,' were written in the 
very precincts of the Court House, if not in its very sanctum, f I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Lover of Truth. 


f Certainly we must .say that no man in Bombay, l)e In; who he may, 
ought to expect a publislier in England to state ao grave an imputa-. 
tion as tliis, without signing his name to his letter. Tin; ‘Lover of 
Truth,’ has not so done, however, citlier puhliely or privately: the rea- 
son must he pretty obvious, namely, that he wisli(‘s to effect his piirposc 
of fixing a stigma on an individual without openly braving the risk of 
such a measure. Is this either just or generous? is it even manly ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

If I adhered rigidly, in this case, to the rule I liavc always observed 
in the cases of which this ‘ Lover of Truth’ complains of )ny conduct ; 
— namely, of never stating allegations as f.icts, without knowing the 
quarter from whence they came, and lieing therefore assured of some 
giiaraiiteo for their aceuraey — I should neccssirily have rejected this 
fetter, and assigned the not Inning any sncli guarantee for its aceiiracv 
as to facts, as my reason for so <loing. Tlien, no donht, tlicrc would 
have been a loud elamour on the part of the anouymons calumniators, 
who ivoiild have called my pretended lo\c ol justice, and regard for 
freedom of the press, hollow insincerity. But 1 must say, for the more 
than thousandth time, that n»y notioirof this freedom is simply this— 

that all parties should be put on an rpm/ footing in using it. that 
- ..... 1 . i- : 1 1-1 ...-w.f rvM 



scarcely an approach has been made towards it in India. Yet, sin h is 
mv sincere regard for this freedom, that latlier tliaii narrow its limits m 
the slightest degree, 1 have often extended them even beyond my mvii 
' standani, by giving mv adversaries greater advantages than I ever asked 
for mvself,- namely, by giving insertion to their anonymous and irre- 
sponsible accusations a-ainst ,nc ; while all n.y I ' 

conduct of others, have always been pr.nte, V''^ ^V’ll ve nZ 

■ and authority, takini? on iny.clf, as editor and pid.hsher, ■'! 

'sibilitv, personal, le-ml, and moral. This, 1 have g 

now' and this, for once more at least, I will do an'am. Ihit I . wm 
■icertainlv he the tor time ; for such othls ought not to be ^ ‘ 

‘ honourable antagonist, and dishonourable ones .ire not wort i 1 y 

Lforclpass from the anonymous ‘““""y ‘ A'^Bd'to 

however, to the equally anonymous ones of Vindex, 
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wliich, with stich extraordinary modesty, he asks me to give further cur- 
renry, though he keeps himself and his colleagues in the thick darkness, 
which no i Lover of Truth,’ ought to desire, — I must assure him that 
he is totally mistaken in his supposition with respect to the letters dated, 
one from Plymouth, and the other from Bath ; I know well that those 
letters were ivritten in England, as they purport, and not in India, as the 
‘ Lover of Truth,’ asserts; and further, I know by whom each of these 
letters was respectively written, and am satisfied that the personage 
whom a * Lover of Truth’ so falsely, and therefore libellously, accuses 
of being their author, knew nothing of their existence till he might 
have seen them in print, in common with all the world. The ‘ Lover of 
Truth’ should, therefore, choose another and more appropriate signature. 
I now give the printed letters from the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which he 
incloses, because, anonymous and irresponsible as they arc, I have no 
more reason to fear them than any other of the thousand calumnies 
which have already been vented against me, because I persevere in ex- 
posing misdeeds and misdoers ; over all of which calumnies, however, I 
nave hitherto, and still shall triumph. The letters arc as follow : 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier, 

SiR,-^If the occurrence in the 'Oriental Herald’ of the most bare- 
faced falsehood,* asserted with the most unblushing' assurance, f could 
now possibly occasion surprise, the article inserted in p. 307, of the 
Number for May, would most uncpiestionably excite astonishment.l 
One advantage, however, certainly not contemplated by the Editor, may 
be derived from it, as it will afiord a most excellent criterion for judg- 
ing of Mr. Buckingham’s principles and moral character. For I have 
every reason to believe that he himself received a copy of the pamphlet 
alluded to, and he must therefore be well aware that the epithets which 
he has applied to it are totally unfounded, and that he has, consequently, 
wilfully and knowingly published a Lie.| This language, I am per- 


NOTES. 

* What is meant by a hare-faced falsehood ? If merely that the statement so 
designated, is not by insinuation or implic.-vtion, but openly and unequivocally 
made^ then bare- faced is belter than ‘ masked,’ — for in the former case, the 
utterer being known, can be convicted and punished for his crime, while in the 
latter he cannot ; an advantage which none but a coward and a poltroon would 
ever avail himself of. 

t Again — What is meant by nnblaskmg assurance ? If merely that the 
writer states his position, firmly and unmoved, this is the general characteristic 
of conscious innocence and truth. Why should men blush, but when conscious 
of doing wrong? Men who speak bare-faced, especially, when they not, 
may have credit for sincerity; hut men who wear masks, likeViNDEX, may 
have the deepest blush of guilt on their cheeks, and yet pass otF an unabashed 
front upon the world, who cannot see through the disguise. 

X This Is droll. If Mr. Buckingham’s character be really so low that nothing 
coming from him could possibly occasion surprise, why all this trouble to 
blacken a character already deep-jet ? 'riiis, like gilding refined gold, or painting 
the lily, is indeed wasteful and ridiculous excess. If the degradation of the 
opponent were so complete as these scribes pretend, it woidd show itself in their 
leaving him to his fate. 

The pamphlet here alluded to, contained an account of Mr. Erskine’s 
dismissal front office, on the grounds therein stated, and various matters and 
remarks arising out of this event. The epithets applied to this pamphlet* in thi 
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fectly aware, is neither becorhin^jf nor gentlemanly, .but when writing of 
a man who prostitutes his pen to the circulation of deliberate falsehood 
and slander, courtesy would be misplaced** 

Mr. Buckingham, with his usual di8ingemiity,f carefully conceals the 
title of the pamphlet to which he alhidcs : but no person acipiainted with 
what has taken place at Bombay during the last four years and a half 
can for a moment doubt that the one in question is, ‘ Tlie case of 
Mr. Erskine of Bombay, printed for the perusal of his friends at Cal- 
cutta, and never inserted in any newspaper, as it was found too long for 
that purpose. At the time, also, when it was printed, there was no Su- 
preme Court at Bombay. But so far from this pamphlet being ‘ libel- 
fious,* it, on the contrary, contains authentic copies of the Recorder’s 
speech on delivering the decision of his court in that case, and of the 
interrogatories on ^vhich Mr. Er.skine had been privately examined by 
the Recorder, and thus fairly lays both sides of the question betorc the 
public. At its conclusion likewise, was added this note. ‘ Tlic pre- 
ceding statement has, for obvious reasons, been drawn up in a tone of 
studied moderation^" A fuller narrative, with a freer commentary, by 
the injured individual himself, will probably appear hereafter from an- 
other quarter.’ X _ 



airamst the Uliiet. Justice or me rresiucncy oi 

did see a copy of this pamphlet myself ; and the rciison why / never adverted to it 
voluntarily wa.s, that never ha\ing lost my kind feelings towards Mr. 
or to Mr. Wedderburn, whose production this pamphlet was tlioiigh t to be, Jc osed 
it with great pain at finding it a veiy’ lame defence of what I wished could have 
been fully justified ; and therefore 1 suffered those kind feelings to deUwme from 
adverting to the subject publicly, a.s 1 should otherwise have lUme. f us was a 
weakiiesl I own, but certainly not one of which either of these gentlemen or 
their friends had ground to complain. Knowing, however, from nt 

evidence and consideration, that the imputations, which that pamphlet contained 
o^Sir Edward West, were groundless, as well as calcu ated 
where believed to be true, 1 did call the insinuations libellous, and still lontcnd 
that they were so. 

* What Mr. Vindex’s notion of gentkmanly language may ^ ^ 

difficult to guess. In the society in which we have been acciistomcd 
is not considered a very gentlemanly thing to give 

face when it may be resented on the spot ; but any man, who slioulU ‘ ^ 

-'ra 

.l^riinea excel, t to .,i» projoaice ; x»a « 

this I shall never be eager to assist. whirh nersons 

t Whether « work be - libellous’ or not is, after .U, » the 

they Are not ! ! 



tTfjt Letter of Appeal to the Editor, 

This statement, in fact, contained nothin but"a simple accounf of ^h^ 
Cvcumstaiices of the case, to which scarcely a single remark was aqjlc^.. 
But Mr. .Jiuckinpfhain is a man of too much acuteness not to know, tl|a^ 
in drawing up a vindication of one’s conduct for the satisfaction of ohe’s‘ 
friends, the style of unfounded assertion and slanderous aspetsion em-^ 
plpyed in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ would be of no avail j and that, in sucli 
a case, conclusive reasoninj?, founded on obvious or well-authenticateOj 
facts, could alone produce conviction. 

But I have no intention of entering^ into a discussion of the merits of i 
this case, and shall, therefore, merely observe, that it is notorious that; 
Mr. Erskine was deprived of the situations which he held in the Hecorder^a , 
Court without trial, and without any public invcsti/ratioii whatever.* 
Will, therefore, Mr. Buckingham, the soi-rlhant defender and martyr of 
the Liberty of the r»ess, allirm, that, under such circumstances, there 
was any impropriety in printini*- and circulating this case, for the infor- 
mation of the friends and acquaintances of Mr. Erskine? For 1 defy him 
to point out in it a siui>le passat^e which deserves, in any sense of the ^ 
word, the term, ‘libellous;’ tlnm^rh the object and intention of the 
pamphlet were certainly to show that the decision of the Recorder’s 
Court was neither just nor lei^al. But what interminable parag-raphs has 
Mr, Buckingham written, in order to prove the injuvstice of subjecting a 
Briton to ptmisliment, or even to any loss, without a previous trial by'^ a 
Jury of his countrymen. The pages of Mhe Oimnital Herald’ have been’* 
filled, usque ad nauseam, with the cases of Buckingham and Arnot, Ed- 
wards and Burnet, and hoc genus omne of honourable men; but when a' 
gentleman, to whom Mr. Buckingham was indebted for the most friendly 
kindness and attention, is deprived, vuthout trial, of situations to the ‘ 
amounts of 23,000 rupees per arjnum, not a page, nor even a paragraph, 
can be spared in the ‘Oriental Herald’ for any remarks on a case, which' 
prima facie certainly atl’orded much juster grounds for animadversion.'f 
Tliat Mr. Buckingham had good and golden reasons for having hi- 
therto maintained silence on this subject, there can be no doubt ; and, in 
a mercenary hireling, consistency of principle is not to be expected. J 


*, The only answer necessary to Im; given to this, is, that it is not true. The 
exhiAinationwas in the presence of several persons composing the Court, and 
Mr. Erskine might have had a trial if he wished it; hut both this and the pro- 
mised * fuller rcjwrt’ of the case, he very wisely declined. 

•f Ml, Erskine was not banished from India at all ; he was merely dismissed 
from the office he held, as the Court tnii^lit dismiss any other officer with whom 
they were dissatisfied ; and he might slill have remained in the country to fill any 
other post open to him under (Jovernment, or to live by other pursuits. Before 
his diKiuissal even, however, he had an examination before the Beads of tlie 
Court, and M^as allowed to make a defence, and might have had a trial. The in- 
dividuais who were hamshed frotn India had not one of these advantages, and 
none but a wilfully blind man could confound cases so dissimilar. But the true 
reason for not discussing Mr. Eiskine’s case in the ‘ Herald,’ has been already 
assigned ; and nothing but self-defence induces an advertence to it now, 

X Here is another /fcw/Zcwno/Ay insinuation of Mr. masked Vindex, to which 
ha daved not put his name. The golden reasons here supposed have never yet, 
thank heaven, soiled iny palms : and if 1 could have but consented to be the uier- 
ceuary hireling 1 am liere supposed, 1 should not have had to wade through t)ie 
sea of poverty and trouble in which I was almo.st irretrievably ingulphed. Ooe 
of the fast Imputations, 1 hope, to which lam liable, is that of, at any time, dis- 
guising or concealing my opinions for gain. My whole life is, fortunat^yi 
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Yl!" fcvcntcd hi, alliuUnfv t., it in any manner • 
for. if It be 111 . the least discussed, it will be iiicontrovcrtibly i)ruve<l that* 
nf * f -f 'll nf literary iirostiliitioii, must aho'be ailded', that 

of base Injrratitude. Callous as Mv. nueUiufrham, from a lorn; oerseve- 
' ^ circulatinir ^,n’o^s, hludlous inshmatious/ and assertions atruinst 

must have become to 

the contempt of the public, still a rcji-ard tor his own interest ouo-lit to 
convince him of the expediency of avoidii.i. the ai^itation of quesdons. 
the discussion of which must inevitably expose his total laxity of princi 
plei and his complete indifference to rectitude, integrity, and all moral 
feeling.— I remain, feir. Your most obedient Servant, 

Bombay, 29th August, 1827. Vindex. 


OOVEUNOR EI/PHINSTONK, TIIK LATE GOVERNOR AdAM, AND THE 
Indian John Ecll. 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

Sir, — The above is the licarling of an article in tlu* ‘ Oriental Herald* 
for May, and is as usual full ot calumnies, the (‘liaracterlstic feature of 
that Journal. In thivs papiu’ Mr. Elphin.stom* is said to have been charged 
in a public correspondence, by a hi^li judi(“ial authority of this place, 
with having had in his possession a manuscript (said to be libellous and 
so forth), and having been the means of sending it to Calcutta, and caus- 
ing it to be printed in the ‘ John Bull,’ through the means of his friend 
Mr, Adam. Now I have not the means of ascertaining if ever such a 
charge was really made, and should conceive it for many reasons very 
improbable ; but as it may naturally l)c inferred tliat such a charge, if 
made, would not long remain unanswered, it is evident that the same 
sources from which the Herald obtained the information, eonld with 
equal facility have given the reply, if truth and candour had been their 
aim.* 

My object, however, is to state what every body has equally the means 
of ascertaining, that the said paper, which I conclude can be no other 
than Mr. Erskinc’s explanatory statement, was pnldiished, not in the John 
Bull, but in Mr. Burkinghands ou'n paper, the (bdenttn Journal, of the 
23d of October, 182.‘C three months after Lord Amherst had assumed 


nial of that base, slanderous, and, as being soviet, cowardly aspersion. I may 
have been often wrong, (for 1 do not pretend to inf.dlibdity,) but consistent ad- 
herence to the principles I have always professed, through good report and evil 
report, and the sacritice of a splendid fortune to maintain them, are proud con- 
solations of which no man (an deprive me. 

* In the article which stated this, it was added that ’if Mr. Elphinstone, 
or any of his friends, had any thing to say in his delence, the pa^es of the 
* Herald* were open to them, Put, without this, has he not the Ilnmbay Papers 
under his entire control } and lias he dared to deny the allegation } What 
so easy, if it were not true ? And what is the f.air inference, if he remains 
silent .> Mr. Elphinstone knows that such a charge* «'«.v made, and if he even 
answered it, it would be his duty to give that answer publicity. He refrains : 
What is the inevitable conclusion } Either that no answer teas given ; or that 
it IS such as it is not safe to publish. 

Oriental Herald. Vol. 16. 2 Q 
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charge of the Gorernment^ and three months after Mr. Adam had left 
Calcutta for the benefit of his healthy mth an editorial paragraph hearing 
Strong testimony to Mr. Erskine^s virtues and talents,* 

Mr. Buckingham’s remarks on abuse of the press recoil, therefore, on 
himself. Your’s obediently, 

August 30M, 1827. A. B. 


* This is partly true, .ind partly false, it was puhlislied in tlic ‘ John Bull 
newspaper, notwithstandinp A. B.’s denial of this fact ; and although it was also’ 
published in the ‘ Calcutta Journal* (of which fact, however, I atn now, for the 
first time aware,) this was in October 182.'i, according to A. B.’s own showing, 
and, consequently, sn'cti month', after I quitted India, so that, without a miracle, 
I could have no knowledge of or participation in such a measure. 

These notes will show, it is hoped, of what materials the angry denunciations 
of the Bombay writer are made up. 1 have given them here much more 
space than they deserve, or than I shall over be disposed to give them again. 
They may well endeavour to vary their dull columns with calumnies of this 
description ; but, henceforth, having better and more agreeable occupation, I 
shall leave them to work out their own destruction, and consign them to the 
contempt they so justly merit. 


Letters of Vindex and A. B. in tup: Bombay Courier. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bombay, 3d of October, 1827. 

I SEND you a copy of our (iovernment newspaper the ^ Courier,’ 
of the 1st of last month, in which you will observe two letters, the 
first signed ^ Vindkx,’ and the other signed ‘ A. B.’ Whether these 
articles are orarc not the productions of the two inlluential gentlemen 
here, to whom they are attributed, it is not worth while to inquire. 
The ^ Courier’ is the Government paper, as appears from the re- 
solution at the head of it, and is almost entirely supported by the 
patronage of the Government. T he only Euro})can proprietor in 
India is Mr. Morghn, the Company’s Solicitor, as appears by the 
annexed case of affidavit.! Thus it is clear, that whoever are the 
authors of these libels on the King’s Court, the Government permit 


t James Macadam of Bombay Esquire, and Robert Diroin of tbe same place 
merchant, severally make oath and say, and first this deponent James Macadam 
for himself saitli, that he hath assigned over and relinquished unto the above- 
mentioned Robert Dirom, a'l bis right and interest to and in the Editorship 
and management of the newspaper called the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ and that he, 
this deponent, is not now, nor has he been since the eighteenth day of March 
instant, in any way concerned in the editing, printing, or publishing of the said 
newspaper; and tliis deponent Robert Dirom for himself saith, that he is aii 
European merchant, and an inhabitant of Bombay, and that his place of abode is 
within the fort of Bombay, and that he hath become and now is the Editor of 
the said newspaper calletl the ‘Bombay Courier ;’ that the proprietors of the said 
newspaper or Courier Press, and the business relating thereto, at present residing 
in Bombay, are Jcnisetjcc Jeejeeboy of Bombay, Parsec Merchant, and Edmund 
Cobb Morgan, of the same place. Attorney at Law, and that the other pro- 
prietors of the said newspaper press and business, being Alexander Bell, James 
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and sanction them ; and permit and sanction these insults tlirough 
the medium of one of their own servants, who is also an attorney 
of the court. The Company’s solicitor, be it remembered, holds 
his share of the ‘ Couuiku,’ in spite of the Company’s orders, that 
no servant of theirs shall hold any interest in any newspaper ; and 
as the Cxovernment were specially directed to enforce these orders, 
it ia clear that Mr. Morgan holds his sliare by the connivance and 
with the consent of the Government. What then is the irresistible 
conclusion, but that he is i)erinittcd to hold it for the very purpose 
for which he employs it, namely, to libel the .Tudg'cs of the SuprtAne 
Court, The ‘ Courier,’ as you may be aware, has long* continued 
in this strain, and in order to insure its continuance, the Govern* 
nient first permitted Mr. JNlacadam, a surgeon or assisUint surgeon 
on this establishment, and one of Mr. Elphinstone’s pullers on every 
occasion, to continue in the ofliee of Editor till Mareli, tour months 
after the time allowed by the Court of Directors. The (iovernment 
then finding that they liad as good a tool in Mr. Moigan their 
solicitor, who, it is believed, was induced or })ersuaded by them to 
purchase his share from jNE*. M'edderburiij write a letter to Mr. 
Macadam in pretended surprise, at linding that he continued Editor : 
wishing to have it belie\ed that IMr. Mai adam continued m t la^ 
office without their consent, in the teeth of the Court of Directors 
announcement, that any one who continued to liave any connection 
with a newspaper as proprietor or J<:ditor after tlie Ist of J)eeember 

18^6,shouldbcdisnusse(l their service, and direi tinglhcGoverimient 

to inform tliem of tlie mimes of any Midi peixn,. 1 1ms mud for the 
Government and ‘ tlie mmulile uol.lo-mmded (.overnor, the most 
liberal of mankind.’— Now for tlm libels ihemsclv cs ! 

The first assertion of \ indkx, (lor 1 iiiiss over the elegant 

preamble, ‘the barefaced falsehood,' (he ‘ ‘‘"‘I ‘“^^he 
published a be,' ‘ deliberate lalsetiood, N.e. Ni . N , 

pamphlet (mititled the case of MiO^ 

I“£oftXmddr:, on delivering^ 

Court on that case, and of tl.c 

had heea privalel;/ examined by tlie itoi i , ' j j „ 

both side/ of the question betore the ,.ul. he. 

likewise, added this note. ‘ The preceding statement has, tor 


Henry Crawforil, and Williain l/irt nf'’Kurope j 

deponent believes, et Pf-t 

and this deponent lastly saith, t < . ^ pul.hbher ot tbe said news- 

Hindoo inhabitant, is at present the printer aim i 

paper. (Signed) James Macadam, 

ROUERT DiROM, 


Sworn before me at Bombay, this 
30th day of March, 1827. 

(Signed) C, Norris, J. P* 
^ 2 Q2 
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tiotis! reasons, been drawn up in a tone of studied moderation. , This 
statement, in fact, contained nothing but a simple account of the 
circumstances of the case to which scarcely a single remarki was 
tedded.’ How is this ? What is the meaning of the statement being 
drawn iij) in a tone of studied moderation, if it contained scarcely 
«hy remarks ? How could there be any exercise for the study of 
moderation, if it contained merely the speech of the Recorder, and 
the interrogatories, as is meant to be implied, or merely the simple 
facts of the case ? Such are the contradictions to which those are 
led who once leave the truth. 

^ But nothing is like arithmetic in these cases. More than two 
thirds of tlie " Case’ consist of remarks, and in the middle of them 
is the following sentence — ‘ These remarks may, i)erhaps, apjrear to 
have extended to too great a length 3’ and yet, says Vindex, 

' scarcely a single remark was added.’ 

The pamphlet was not libellous, says \"index 5 why then Was 
it anonymous ? Why did the author eoneeal the name of the printer 
irtd publisher ? 

’ bne or two observations more; Mr. Erskine, (says Vil^DEX,) 
pricafebj examined by the Recorder, This would lead, tind 
is obviously intended to lead, to the inference that lie was examined 
by and before the Recorder alone 3 whereas he was examined 
before all the then Judges of the Court, the Recorder, the Mayor, 
And three Aldermen 3 cxcejit indeed, to be (juite accurate, thht one 
oi the Aldermen was obliged by private business to be absent, 
during a ;;ar^ of the examination. 

says Vindex, Uhe case was never inserted in any new^- 
PAper, as it was found too long for that purpose ! ’ What says 
A, B. ? ^ It was published, not in The John Bull,” but in Mr. 

^iuckiogham’s own jiupcr, “ The Calcutta Journal.” ’ How is 
Vindex and A, B. ? AVhich of you is to be believed? Or 
is; either ? Whilst I am now writing, I have two successive 
numbers of the ‘John Bull’ before me, containing two-thirds 
of this case 3 the other third I have not been able to obtain. It 
might also have been published in the ‘ Calcutta Journal 3’ but 
y(hat is this to the main question ? What is it to the main questipn 
WhV^ber it was jiublished in any newsjiaper at all? The question is 
\yjl;jjpther :Mr. Elphinstonc was party or privy to the publication of 
this libel in anij shape, for it was also published, as beifore men- 
tioned, in a jmmphlet. The manuscript of it was traced’ to his 
himds, and that before it was printed. This, Mr. Elphistbne dan- 
hot venture to deny. If he can, the pages of the ‘ Oriental Hhrkld' 
and ‘Asiatic Journal,’ as well as those of the ‘Cbhridr;’ af^ ito 
ddtibt open to him. Would not this fact alone be) sndicieu^ to 
cdiivict him of the publication in any Court of Justice vButildtWP 
go little furthier.' Mr. Erskine was dismissed, in .June# ,LLQTd 
Afmhefst 'did hot arrive at Calcutta till August* Thei pampWfiti 
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iiU(^gethei* anonymous, that is without the iitame of author, printer, or 
publisher, was in circulation in Bombjiy, in October. Was there 
not then sufficient time to make all the arrangements for its printing 
through Mr. Adam, before lie left Calcutta, both in the pamphlet 
and in the 'John tiull,’ or any other newspaper ? That Mr. Adam 
Wits id constant communication with tlie editors of tlie news[>aper8, 
at) Calcutta, by note or letter, in his own liand^writing, was proved 
in the Supreme Court at Bombay during a late trial, in which Mr. 
Blphinstonc was defendant, charged ^^ith taking sonic ten or eleven 
lacs of rupees from an inlialiitant of the Deccan. A JMr. Sive** 
right was. called by the C.'onnsel for tlie defendants, to prove Mr. 
Adam’s hand-writing, and it appeared that he became acquainted 
with itdiy having, whilst he was one of the devils in the printing 
office' of a newspajicr, constantly road notes addressed by Mr, 
Adam to the editor, on the subject of insertions in tliat paper ! 


That some high intluencc must have been used witli the editors 
and publishers, to procure the imhlieation of this grossly libellous 
ca«e such influence as would secure them from tlie interterencc ot 
Government, is clear from this single ihct:~\>Ten jiarty spirit ran 
sohish at Bombay, and party-foelins', against ihe I onit ^VlTe .such 
as Here never before witnessed ; when a mob of pooiilc used to fol- 
low the Advocatc-ficueral into Court, to \utnes.s and encoura|C bij 
insults; wben Mr. Eliibinstone annmmeed, as be did iimiRdiaUlx 
after Mr. Erskine's dismissid, that be should a laudatory 

address to him, and, by bis por.sonal treat ment of the Iteeorder, cn- 
coumid bis partisans m insult bin. ; when a 1 manner of misrcpr^ 
sentatfons were current as to tlie dismissal ot Mr. Ersk.ne .1 c. py 
of the Judgment, tcillwnt any con, maul, was "I; j 

re'ason assigned for the ) and the strict 

ipseftit, under the then icgul.ilioii. ,(. ; , nuueared th^ 

surveillance of the (lovenmicnt. it is true but intcr-t 

' base,; the 'libel,’ oontainnig L.im^ 

i^rded with comments, .ind ^ I , ,, t.„„rt 1,1, d i.o right 

oW : ■ the gist o ttbe case was to exa.ni.iatiouOf 

fo examine Mr. Lrskine on o.itl • ';,,,|,,„iciit a Itule of Cotirl 

Mr: Erskine, and on <'h' ‘ T „f the small 

srSb?:— <-■ •“ ’«'• 

"»iu,i. I.. i,.«, 

wellknown to the community t Bombay, 

an &C., instead of giving It at lull length. 

o.mw, hs to the illcp'ily fiv'ror'sil years baek, aMr, 
Br^lne, '"Without a trial. A . jown’to Bombay* under, ft 

Hoeklcy, a civil Wdcr's Court, 

iliilllait guafl: was * 
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Buller being Kecorder; and was, after a long and patient investiga-^ 
tion, before a most intelligent and attentive Jury, acquitted, 
v^hheless, he was sent to England by the Government, and subse-* 
quently dismissed by the Court of Directors. Did Mr. Buckingham 
ever comment upon this as an illegal act of authority ? The same 
measure has been pursued repeatedly and pro])erly by the different 
Governments. A gentleman who held the office of Ecclesiastical 
Register under the Supreme Court of Madras, (I abstain from men- 
tioning his name, that I may not inflict pain on his friends,) had 
used the money of the different estates in private speculation, and 
was a defaulter to an immense amount ; he prevented the inter- 
ference of the Court by dreadful means. Was not the Court loudly 
blamed for not having before interfered, and would the Court have 
been blamed, or the act called illegal, had they dismissed him months 
and years before, and thus protected the community from a most 
eruel loss ? The fact is, that Vindex purposely confounds dismissal 
With punishment. 

I know that it is not the wish of any member of the Recorder’s 
Court to inflict pain upon Mr. Erskine or his friends. But they 
have never shrunk from inquiry. It is well known, however, that 
Mr. Erskine himself disclaimed all participation in, and privity to 
the pamphlet in question, and never questioned the correctness of 
the Court’s judgment. Ills imprudent pretended friends, who do 
not care for his welfare, when put in competition with the gratifi • 
cation of their malignity towards the present Chief Justice, have 
done him, as he himself has said, more injury than the judgment of 
the Court. This brings me to ^ the go/dca reasons’ of Mr. Buck- 
ingham for having hitherto maintained silence on this subject. 
Did Sir James Mackintosh, who has borne testimony to the integ- 
rity of Mr. Buckingham’s character, su})pose that he had golden 
reasons for this silence ? No, you know full well, Mess’rs. Vindex 
and A. B., that it was from Mr. Buckingham’s consideration for Mr. 
Erskine, and from knowing that it was Mr. Erskine’s own wish, 
that the subject was dropped j and your only object in this attempted 
vilification of Mr. Buckingham, is to endeavour to discredit the 
truths to which his work has given light, and which have exposed 
some of the intrigues and underhand proceedings of this Govern- 
ment and some of its members individually. 

One more observation, and I have done. It is reported here, 
that the Government have written to the Editor of the Courier’ 
fo order him to discontinue these remarks. But this, as far as Mr. 
Elpinstone and Mr. Warden are concerned, is a part of the system 
they have long pursued. This letter is just as much bona fide as 
the letter to Mr. Macadam. It is witliout any object, except to be 
produced in case they are blamed. 


X. y, z, 
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Narrative op the Capture of the Chief Mate op the Brio 
» Meridian. 


On the 31st March last, a boat left the brig which was 

at anchor off Pulo Pontianak, a little island to the northward of 
•Sambas river. In the boat were the chief mate, a European ap- 
prentice, three Manilla seamen, and a native of the Deccan, a pas- 
senger. They landed about nine a. m., and, shortly after, seeing 
something like a prahu near the point, (Tanjong Sarang Burong,) 
the apprentice and the passenger were sent to see whether it was one 
or not. Before they could return, the mate, being satisfied that she 
was a native vessel, and of suspicious ajipearance, launched the boat, 
and, the lad arjd passenger having returned, pnslicd olf. The delay 
occasioned by waiting for the apprentice and jiassenger, gave the 
prahu the opportunity of getting close. However, the boat pulled 
off, but, from her crew being fatigued, she was overtaken by the 
prahu. The mate finding it impossible to escape, laid athwart, and 
he and the passenger jumped overboard, but were seized by the 
Nakodah* and Panglima, who bad plunged into the water imme- 
diately after them. The crew of the boat were taken on board the 
prahu, the apprentice having been stripped ot all his clothes in the 
Lat. On board the prahu they were all stripped of nearly every 
thing. The mate’s arms were tied behind him, and a halter put 
round his neck j he was then told to deliver his watcli, and, as the 
pirates thought him dilatory, he was knocked, beat, spit u\nm, and 
forced to kiss the feet of the chief;. I le. was then taken olf and se- 
cured upon the dundang, e^l)oscd to the burning rays of the sun, 
without any covering save l.is trowsers, by w bub be 'o>>- < ^ ^ 
skin was blistered. Ibiring this Imio tbe <> ber live vere securid 
hv a cross lashing over their hands. I be brig s boat was in the 
Jean time on shore witli sivlceu men, to search tor any 
St have been left on sliore. On her return they weigl.ed and 
stood to the nortliward along sliore till eiglit m '''1; ^ “ 

consultation was held respecting tlie ^ h" 

SColh.,..— 

ed a small trading prahu, and having pl-dered he 


rdecided to proceed to Samatang. On '>'« J'f„rorher 

a small trading P^*'- "mice on tliis occasion was 




• Nskodah Sitimbah residing at Sarawak, which with Samatang 
subject to Borneo proper. 
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boarding the prahu, and afterwards, whenever the boat went on 
shore for water, he w’as always the coxswain. On the sixth day 
they drived the Samatang river, and the mate and passenger, were 
taken to the chief llandahara Sally, who was requested by the mate 
to ransom them : this he agreed to do, the mate writing to the Re- 
sident of Sambas to reimburse him. The amount demanded was ten 
thousand rupees for the mate, apprentice and passenger 3 but the' 
pirates would not put the Manilla-men to ransom. The mate and^ 
passenger were then sent back, and, the following morning, brought; 
with the apprentice fr{)m the prahu, and the Bandahara Sally ar-^ 
ranged with the pirates. The next morning the passenger was sent 
to Sambas with a note from the mate to the resident, and in a forj^- 
night a man came from the resident to settle with the Bandahara 
Sally 5 and three days afterwards the mate and apprentice set out fofr 
Sambas, accompanied by the Bandahara Sally, the messenger tor' 
Sambas, and a number of Dayas. The resident had very considerately 
sent clothes, but after some days’ travel, in consequence of having 
to traverse jungle, and mar.shcs, and mountains, their shoes were 
destroyed, and tlicy suffered considerably ; on the fourth day, they 
obtained water passage, and arrived at Sambas on the third day after, 
and were there rao.st hosj)itably and kindly received by the resident 
and other Dutch gentlemen of that place. Tive days after, they 
were put on board a gun-boat, and the next day they arrived on board ' 
the brig. 


LITEHARY INTELLICENCF. 

Prospectus of a Dictionary in Bengalee and English, by Tarachand Chuk- 
Tuburtce, a young Brahmin of excellent talents and education, formerly Native 
Translator to the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ of IMr. Buckingham. Althongli Mr. John 
Mendie.s’s Abridgement of Johnson’s Du tionary of Bengaloo has proved A^cry 
vseiful, both to European gentlemen studying tlie Bengalee Language, and to 
Native English students ; yet the want of a Dictionary in Bengalee and English, 
of a portable si/e and moderate price, has been long felt and complained of. To 
supj>ly this desideratum, a compilation tiom Raunhiindru Shurma’s Ubhidhan 
lias been undertaken, Avith the advice of some respectable European, as well as 
Native gentlemen. The work Avill be cm dully revised by a respectable European 
gentleman, of well known abilities in both languages. ' 

The Voluine will be printed on European pai cr, in a neat style, at the Baptist 
Mission Press, Circular Road. It will contain from 200 to 2r)0 pages, 12nio, in, ; 
boards. The price to Subscribers has been fixed at 4 rupees a copy. ^ 

Subscribers’ Names will be received at the Baptist Mission Press j and by the ^ 
TransJjitor. ^ ' 

dalaitta, ISth'f \S2f). 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. * 

[B. signifies Bombay— ]M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Addison, Capt., 18th N. I., invalided. — B. Sept. 13 , 

Alpander, W. S. Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Sa- 
harunpoor. — C. Aug. 23. 

Auriol, J., Lieut. Col., 21st N. I., on furl, on tlie river for health. — C. Aug. 25, 

Archer, E. C. Capt., Aid-dc-cainp to Commander in-chief, posted to Cawnpore — 
C. Aug. 28. 

Agnew, W. H., Capt., Aid-de-camp to Commander-in-chief, posted to Cawnnore ’ 

C. Aug. 28, 

Anderson, J., 2d Lieut. Artill. , from 1st conip. 3d ball., to 2d troop 2d briir 
Horse Artill. — C. Aug. 3. 

Andrews, E., Ens., posted to H(b N. J. — 13. Aug. IG. 

Amid, P. C. N., Mr., adm. Cadet and prom, to Ihis. — 13. Sept. (». 

Atkinson, H. Mr., vSurgcou, to be Secretary to the Mint Committee. — M. Sept. 14. 

Alexander, R., Capt., 48th N. I., to be Dep. Assist.-Oiiar.-Mast. Gen.-Central 
Division, v. White. — M. Sept. 7. 

Arnastrong, E. Sub.-Assist.-Com.-Gcn., Lieut., to be Dep.-Assist.-Com.-Gen., v. 
M'Lcod. — M. Aug. 21. 

Alexander, J. Lieut,, / tb Lt. C.iv. to be Capt., v. W.itKins jirom. — M. Aug. 23. 

Arbuthnot, G. Lieut, and Adj., 3dLt. (\iv., to vi.sit the Piesidency for health.— 
M. Oct. 4. 

Aston, H , Lieut. 10th N. J., on fuil. to sc,i for bealtb. — H. Aug. 22. 

Bertram, A., Mr., adm. Cadet and prom, to Ihis. — H. Sept. G. 

Boyc, C. H., Mr., adm. Cadi tof Aitill. and prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Aug, 30. 

Borradaile, H. Air., to be Sen.-Assi.st. to the Judge and Session rludge of Ahned- 
nuggiir for Candeish. — B. Sept. 1. 

Blanc, D. A., Mr,, to be Fast Assist, to the Judge and Sc'-sion Judge of Poonnli, 
to be stationed at Sholapore. — B. Sept. 1. 

Blenkinsop, the Hcv. Win. T,, to be Milit. Clinjilain at St. Thomas’s Mount.— 
M. Aug. 31. 

Busbby,- Charles M,, Esip, to be Register to the ITov. Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Centre Div. — M. Aug. 31. 

Blake, M.,T., Ena., .'iGtliN. I., posted to Lucknow. — C. Aug. 28. 

Burke, W. A., (M. D.,) Inspector of Hospitals, posteil to Cawnpore. — (\ Aug, 28, ' 

Bcatson, W. S., Major, Dep. Adj,-(ien , posted to Cawnpore. — C. Aiig. 28. 

Bryant, J,, XJeut. Col., JLi'!ge-Ad\ocate-(Jen , jiostcd to (’.iwiipoiT. — C. Aug, 28. 

B.attqn, T., Capt., Gl/tii N. I., app. to comm.uul the Coiii.-iii-Chicf’s escort tp 
Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Brind, r., 1st Lieut., reui, from 3d to 1st Troop, 1st Biig. Horse Artillciy. — 

C. Aug. 28. 

Barclay, J., Capt., 4tli Light Cav., on fuilough to the Piesulcncy for health.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Bafrett, W., Velerin. Surg., posted to Gth Light Cav. .at Sultanpore, Benares.— 

C. Aug. 31. 

Burmuffhfe, W., Capt., Fort Adj., on furl, to the Presidency.— C. Aug. 31. 

Boyd, G., Capt., .50th N. I., to .ict as Fort Adj., in the ab.sence of Capt. Bur- 
roughs. — C. Aug. 31. r 1 • ,1 

Bum, H. P., Lieut., to act ns Intcrji. and Qu.art.-Mastcr, 1st N. I., during tlic 
absence of Lieut. Fisher. — C. Aug. 31. 

Bourdieu, Capt., 43d N. 1., to do duty with 27th regiment.— C. Aug. 31. 

Burnett, C., Lieut., 8th N. 1., to visit the Presiilem-y-— C. Aug. .H. . , „ 

Baker, O., Lieut., Artill., rem. from 7th Comp. Gth Batt., to 1st Comp, 4th Batt. 

Aug. 3. 
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Brownlow, H. B., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magis. anj to the Coll, of Bareilly.— «• 
C. Aug. 2. 

Brooke, G. P., 68th N. I., Ens., to do dntj^Trith the 59th N. I. at Barrackpore,— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Bartleraan, J., Lieut., 44th !N. I., Interp. and Quart.-Mast., to remain at the 
Presidency for health. — C. Aug. 3. 

Beresford, J., Lieut., 6th Extra N. L, to proceed on the River for health. — C. 
Aug. 3. 

Bradwood, C., Ens., 3d N. I., to be Lieut,, vice Clarke, deceased.— B. Aug. 3. 

Bertram, Alex. D., to succeed as Assist -Surg. — B. Aug. 10. 

Bowstead, Joseph, Mr., to succeed as Assist.-Siirg. — B. Aug. 10. 

Belly, F., Cadet, prom, to be 2d Lieut. Engineers. — B. Aug. 10. 

Browne, J., Lieut.-Col., Infan., to take rank on the augmentation. — B. Aug. 10. 

Blackley, G. W., Capt., 13th N. I., to be Major, vice Stamps, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Brett, H. W., Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut. — B. Aug. 16. 

Baker, W., Ens,, posted to 1st Gren. Regt. — B. Ang. 16. 

Ball, J. C., Ens,, posted to 11th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, Lewis, Ens., posted to 5th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Barnett, John, Ens., posted to 1st Gren. N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Burn, Wilson, Mr., admitted Assist-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, R., Mr,, (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Buddo, D., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist-Surg. — H. Aug. 16. 

Brooks, John, Lieut, 2d Light Cav., to be Capt., v. Rose, deceased. — B. Sept 8. 

Browne, A. W., Capt., 11th N. 1., to be Inspector of Hill Forts in the Deccan.— 
B. Sept 12. 

Bell, J., Assist.-Surg., to be attached to the Residency at Tanjore. — M. Sept 25. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut. -Col.-Com., 28th N. I., to command Trichinopoly till the 
arrival of Lieut.-Col. Farran. 

Butler, C., Lieut., 1st Europ. Regt., on furl, to Europe for health, — M. Oct 5. 

Blackburne, T., Ens., posted to 2d N. I. — M. Oct 5. 

Brice, H. S., Assist.-Surg., posted to 42d N. I. — M. Sept. 27. 

Buller, C., Lieut, 1st Europ. Regt, to visit Presidency for health.— M, Oct 4. 

Buchanan, J., Lieut, and Brevet Capt , 1st Light Cav., to be Barrack-Mast, at the 
Presidency, vice Russell, prom. — M. Sept 14. 

Bond, F., Capt., Artill., to bo Commis. of Stores at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
vice Brooke, deceased. — M. Sept. 14. 

Bushby, C. M., Esq., to be Register to the Provin. Court for the Western Div. — 
M. Sept 14. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., 1.3th N. I., to be Capt, vice Wilson, prom.— M. Sept 7. 

Bevon, H. C., Ens., 13th N. I., to be Lieut, vice Biiggs, prom. — M. Sept 7. 

Baldwin, J. T., Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. to 3d batt., vice Bayle, on furlough to 
Europe. — M. Aug. 24. 

Bullock, S., Capt., 2d Light Cav., to be Major, vice Clubley, prom. — M. Aug. 24. 

Cavayc, W. Lieut., 21st N. I., to act as Dop.-Assist-Quart.-Mnst.-Gen., in the 
absence of Lieut. Burncs. — B. Sept 19. 

Crucklow, n., Lieut, to be acting Adj. to the wing of the 22d N. I. — B. Aug. 30. 

Cazalet, Cant., Commis. Depart, of the Poonah Troops, resigned his charge from 
bad bealth. — B. Sept. 19. 

Clarke, G. R., Mr., to be 1st Assist to the Resident at Delhi, and Agent to the 
Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana. — C. Ang. 17. 

Clarke, S.; Esq., to be Register to the Zillah Court of Chittoor.— M. Aug. 31. 

Colebrooke, Sir J. E., Bart, to be Resident and Commis. at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana. — C. Aug. 24. 

Caine, A. D. C., Capt, Staff, on furlough on the River for health.— C. Aug. 24. 

Chilcott, J., Ens., rein, from 10th to 6th Extra N. I., as junior of his grade. — C. 
Aug. 25. 

Carnegy, W., Ens., posted to 60th N. I., at Meerut. — C. Aug. 28. 

Cowpar, A., Ens., to do duty with the 59th N. I., at Barrackpore.-*-C, Atig. 28. 

Cotton, C., Lieut, Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore.— C. 
Aug. 28. 
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duiilififij, R. H., Lietit.-Col., Commis.-Gen., posted to Cawnpore.— C. Aujr. 28, 

Crawley, J., Conductor, on furlough to the Presidency for health.— C. Aug. 28. 

Campbell, G., Lieut., Horse Artill., on furl, to Bareilly for health.— C. Aug. 28.* 

Cookburn, H. De W., 2d ,Lieut. Artill., rem. from 2d Comp. 4th Batt, to let 
Comp. 3d Batt. — C. Aug, 3. 

Curphey; W., Capt. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. ."Id Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th Batt. 

‘ — C. Aug. 3. 

Campbell, G., Lieut. Artill., posted to 4th Troop, 3d Brigade, Horse Artillery.— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Clemishaw, T., Assist. -Surg., to do duty with the 67th N. 1. — C. Aug. 3. 

Christie, Cadet, to do duty with 2d Brigade Horse Artillery. — C. Aug. 4. 

Castell, J., Surg., 7th Light Cav., to visit the Presidency. — C. Aug. 3. 

Curtis, C. J., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Constable, G., Lieut., 13th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Bl.ackley, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Cruickshanks, W. I)., Lieut., 17th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Luyken, prom.— B, 
Aug. 10. 

Curry, R. C., Lieut., 17th N. I., to be Capt., v. Kingston, deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 

Cam, C. C., Ens., posted to 14th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Cristall, J., Ens., posted to 8th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Collier, C. F. M., Adm. Assist. Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Caghlan, W. Lieut. Artill., to have charge of the Ordnance Store Dep. — B. 
Sept. 13. 

Cleather, T., Lieut., Artill., to actas Adj. to the Golundau/.e batt. during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. White — B. Sept. 16. 

Crawley, C., Capt., to be Brig. Major v. Rose dec. — B. Sept. 13. 

Cazalet, W. Capt., 13th N.I., app. to the charge of Commiss. duties, with 
troops proceeding from Poonah. — B. Sept. 13. 

Corbet, P., Capt., 12th N.I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept. 21. 

Coibeck, H., Ens , 4th N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Sept. 25. 

Catton, F. C., Lieut,, Assist, to the Superintend. Engin. in Malabar and Canara, 
to be attached to the force in Dooab. — M. Sept. 2.5. 

Cole, R. M., admitted Assist, Surg., and app. to do duty at Fort St. George.— M. 
Oct. 2. 


Cotton, E. G., Ens,, posted to lOlh N. I.— M. Oct. 5. 

Compton, C. F., Ens., posted to 2Jht N.l. — M. ( >ct. .5. 

CoxAvell, J. A. S,, Ens., posted to 4.hl N .1. — M. Oct. .5^ 

Croft, 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt, Artill.— M. .Sept. 27. 

Clubley, J. K., Major, 3d Light Cav. to visit Ncilglicrry Hills for health.— M. 
Oct 4 

Coffini J. C., Lieut., 12th N.I., to be Fort Adj. at Fort St. George, v. Wilson.— 

M. Sept. 14. , 1 , 4 ^ c. i. 1 .1 

Chinnery, U. C., Lieut., 4th N.I., to be Adj , v. Church dec.— M. Sept. 14. 

Cox, R. T., Lieut., 12th N.l., to be Adj., v. Pcil.— M. Sept. 14. 

Clubley, J. K., Major, 2d L. Cav., to take rank, v. 1 aiker, dec.— M. Aug. 24. 
Claridge, T. S., sen. Lieut, 34tli C. L. L, to be Captain, v. Hodgson, retired.— M. 
Aug. 24. 

Drummond, Lieut.- Colonel, Inspecting-Engir.ecr, Surat Division of the army, 
permitted to visit the Prc.sidency.— B. Sept 14. 

Davis, John, Lieut. lUh N. L, to take charge of the Cominis. Depart, of the 
Poonah troops, v. Cazatel. — B. Sept, ^ 

Dampier, W., Mr., to be Commissioner in the Siinderhimds.— C. Aug. 2.1. 
Downes, E.T., Assist. Sure., on full, to lA-nang and Singapore.-C. 23. 
Davis W W. Major, 18th N. I., on furl., at Presidency for health,— C. Aiig..H. 
Dawkins, F. H., Lieut., Aid-de-Camp, to the Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore. 


Dou^ntla. F.^ieut., Extra Aide-dc-Camp, to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawn- 
jlTwro to Ferruckabsd.-C. An- 

gust 2. 
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D*Oyl^, T., Lieut} (Brevet Capt.,) to act aa Adjutant to 
batt. of ArtUL, at Dum-Cum. — C. Auffuat34 • 1 ntilnu.) 

©•IzieU, Lieut, Artil., appointed Aid-de-Camp to the Gov. Gen.-^Gi 
DashirOod} F., Ist Lieut., (Adj.) to come on the strength of the ' amici' M. 
. fPatacm, prom. — C. Angst. 3. iuiui) 

Dalkrd, W., Assist-Surg., to rejoin the .5th hatt. Of Artill, — C. Aug. 3. ' 
Dcnty, H. F., Major, 5.'idN. I,, to visit the Presidency. — €. Ang. 4; •' i-ininJ 
Prever, T., Assist.-Surgeon, (M, D.,) rem. from 53d to 11th Ni I.~C,' Aug.^Al 
Down, J. S., Lieut., 1st Gren. reg., placed at disposal of ' Coml-in^Chief.'^ 
B.Aug.9. ' f- ^ • >> 

Davidson, D. D., Lieut., 17th N. L, placed at disposal of Ccm.-in-Chiel*^ 
B. Aug. 3. 1 

Davift, IV Lieut., 11th N. I., to he Capt. v. Molcsworth, pvom.*-^B. AtJg. lO.'"*'*’’ 
Dickson, T., Lieut. 13th N. I., to he Cajit., v. Roberts, proiu.-^Bi Aug. lOi'^ ‘ 
Dun, George, Ens., posted to 3d N. 1. — 11. Aug.-l(i. '• ' 'i' t' ' ■«' 

Donaldson, A. C., adin. Cadet, and pioiii. to En.s, — B. Sept. 6. i ' " ’d 

Denton, the RevJ R. A., peruutted to place his serv. at the disposal of *1116' Gcr-^ 
yernment of Fort Cornwallis. — M. Oct. 2. 1 . . . i ! t 

Eiiskipe, Mr., to be jun. AssLt. to the Judge, and Session Judge of Alracdnuggui^^ 
fpr Candeish.— B. Sept. 1. ' ; , ' 

PlliS, J. G., Ens. 69th N. 1., on furl, to China, and the Cape of Good Hopp fof 
health. — C. Aug. 3. > ■; 

Echalaz, C. A., Cadet, prom. to Ens. — B. Aug. 10, - . .i» 

Elwood, C. W., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take rank, v. ShnIdham,prom.— B. Aug. 10. H 
Elder, J., Major, Ist Eur. regt, to he Lieut. Col. v. Maw, prom. — ^B. Aug., 10. *1 

Eastwriche, W. J., Ens., posted to 12lh N. I.— B. Aug. 16. ■ i 

Edmonds, Thos., Mr., Adm. Cadet, and prom, to Ens.— il. Se]»t.6. . ( > U 

Elden, A., Lieut., 1st Eur. reg. to l)e J’eri.onal Biigiulc Maj. to the officer com- 
manding the Dooab field force. — B. Sept. 13, . .!! 

PwiDg, J,, Major, 1st N, 1., to visit the Presidency for health. — M. 20, ■ - H 

Fallon, D., Assist. Surg. returned to duty. — B. Aug. 31. ' ' ' ' * 

Finch, the Hon. J., Lieut. Col., (C. 11.) Militaiy Sec. to Com. in Chief, 'pasted 
Cawnpore, — C. Aug. 28. ■ ’ | * 

Fisher; J., Lieut., Ist N. 1., to visit Gorruckpore. — C. Ang. 3, ' ’ ’ ^ 

French, P. Lieut., 23d N. 1., to beQiiur.Mas.and Inter, v. Ramsay,.— B.' Aug, IT*.* 
Frederick, E., Lieut.-Col., returned to bis duty. — B. Aug. 10. ' 

Frederick, J. E., Ens., IHth N. 1., to be Lieut, V. Pelly, dec.— B. July ^9. '' 

Feavon, P., Major, 6th N. I., to be Lient.-Col. v. Tovey, retired.-^ll.'Aug. I’d*. ' 
Fisher, G., Lieut, 12th N. I., to be Capt v. Reid, prom. — 11. Aug. ‘ J' 
Forster, J. T., Lieut, loth N. I., to be Capt v. Saunders, prom.— B; Aug^. 10. * 

F»#oe4t; J., Lieut. 6th N. I., to be Capt. v. Taylor, prhin.— H. Aug. lO .'' ' ' ^ ' H 
Frederick, T. L., En.s. posted to 2.5tb N. I. — 11. Aug. 16. ^ ' ' 

Fnirtmiel R, Limt., 26tb N. 1., to be Adj. of the Isativc Vot. Bart^B;^S<^t'*l3‘.*' 
Fleming, H. S., Assist Surg., (M. I).,) to be permanent Assist and ftosn. 'Stbi'e- 
idiceperin llie Garrison Fort George. — M. Sept 25. ■ ‘ 'Un ll 

Farran, C., Lieut.-Col. Coin. 14tli N. 1., to command Trichinopoly, v. WthritL^bn 
furl. — M. Oct 2. ' ' “lill 


Fra8«i',’H., sen, Cornet 5th Cav., to he Lieut, v. Gaitskcll, invalided.— M.' A'ligj^'f,^ 
Furloge, W. T., Ens., 31th C L. I., to be Lieut v. Claridge, proui. — M. Au{p 24.^ 
Graftoh, A., Capt, Surveyor intheDcccan, services placed at the (iispca^,6f the, 
Com. in- Chief.— B. Sept 1.5. , ’/ 

Green, Edw., Mr., Adm. Cadet of Tnf. and prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 30, , ‘ ) !. 

Graham, D,, Ens., posted to 31st N, I., Ncemuch.—C. Aug. 29. / 

Grant, C., Ut Lieut, rem. from 1st to 3d troop 1st brigade Hc|rs(^ 

^kug. 28. / / 1 1 

Graril, Gi ST., Assiilt. Surg. posted to 4th extra reg. — C. Aug., .3, ' , > V-- }i 

flhdtskeir, L’ictlt ‘Artib to do duty with the div. at Benares.— C. Au|^. 4, , 
Oavrett, W. T., Lieut., Artill, to be Adj, and Quav, tp Battt|V. 

^ 
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C., Capt.i 37th N. I., to visit the Presidency. — C. Auj?, 3. * 

Gordon, T. R., Lieut., 2.1th N. I., on furl, to sea for health.— B. Aug. 9. 
Garraway, C<, Lieut.-Col., Inf., to take rank on the augmentation. — B. Aug. 10. 
Gibbon, J,» Major, 5th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Pierre, prom.— B, Aug. 10. 
Gordon, W., Major, 11th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Robertson, prom.— B. Aug. 10, 
Graham, J., Major, 12th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Meall, prom.— B, AUg. 10. 
Gunter, H. S., Ena., posted to 2d Kur. reg.— B. Aug. Ki. 

Gwinnett^ J., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.— B. Aug. 16. 

Goslin, tN., Ens., posted to 15th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Goodfellow, W. B., Lieut., to be Assist, to the Superint. Engin. at the Prtei- 
denoyi — JB. Sept. 12. < ‘ 

Goodenough, E., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oet. .5. 

Grant, C., Lieut.-Col., (C. B.) of his Majesty’s .')4th icg. to command the troops 
in Malabar and Canara, v. M‘Bean, on furl. — M. Sept. 14. 

Gunthorpe, J. H., Lieut., 2d brig. Horse Artill. oii furl, to Musilipataift, foi* 
health — M. Sept. 20. 

Grant, J. Lieut. 5th Light Cav. to take rank, v. Forster, res. — M. Aug. 24, 

Hopkins, H., Lieut, 1st Extra Batt, to be Adj. 6th N. I. v. Hunter. — B. Sept 19, 
Hnnter, C.) Lieut, 16th N. I., to be Adj. 1st Extra Batt v» Hopkins.— B, 
Sept 19. 

Hkdop, W., Lieut, to be second Assist to the President at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the atF.iirs of Rajpoota. — C. Ang. 17. 

Haselwood, A. M., Mr., adin. Cadet of Inf., and prom, to Ens. — B. August 30, ' 
Hamilton^ C. W., Lieut. Col,, rem. fiom 64tli N. 1. to 1st Eur. reg. — C. Aug, 25.* 
Hunter, J., Mhjor, riSth N. I., to remain at Presidency on account of the state Of* 
his wound. — C. Ang. 25. * 

Harrington, T. L., Cadet, posted to 6th Light Cav., Sultanporc, Benares.— 0,' 
Aug. 28, ' 

Hamilton, J. J,, Capt., Assist. Adj. Gen. posted to Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Hart, Assist. Burg., app. to 52(1 N. 1. to join the Wing .it Aliyab. — C. Aug. 28, * 
Hastings, W. C., luis., rein, from .'i-id to 51st N. I, — C. Aug. 2. , i 

Holmes, ,G., Capt., 7th N. 1. on full, to tlio Ihcsidcncy.— C. Aug. 2. < 

Hay, J., Lieut., 40th reg., N. 1., to be Adj. v. Ktdic.— C. Aug. 4. ) 

Hewitt, W. A., Capt., 5th N. 1. to oc Major, v. Gibbon, ])roin.— B. Aug, 16. I 

Hughes^ G} A., Lieut,, 15th N, I., on fml. to sea for health. — B, Aug^ 18. I 

Hortridge, S. H., Ens., posted to 18lh N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. i 

Hamilton, W., Cornet, posted to 1st Light Cav. — B. Ang. 16. ^ 1 

Hamilton, ^V. A., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav. — B. Aug. 16. 

Hay, W. F., Cornet, posted to 3d Light Cav. — R. Aug. 16. < 

Haye^.D.j Ens., 28th N. 1., perm, to resign. — M. Sept. 14. 

Humphreys, S. J., Assist. Surg., 5th L. C.iv., on furl, to Neilgherry Hills, for 
health. — M. Sept. 

Hitchins, B. R., Capt., 31 st N. 1., to he Dep. Adj. Gen. of the Army, v. Caddell, 
retired. — M. Sept. 7. ^ 

Hunter, G., Sen., Major, 13tli N. I., to be Lieut. Col. v. Caddell, retired.— M. 

jjScpt. 7. 

Hammond, P., 1st Lieut. Artill. to be Capt. v. Brooke, doc.— M. Sept. 14. 

Hill, J.y Temp., Sub., Assist. Com. Gen. to be Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. v. M Lood. 

Harrington, W. D., Lieut. 7th L. Cav., to he Capt. v. Bullock- M. Aug. 24. 
rtaigV J. R., Capt., 34th C. L. I., to take rank, v. Hart, ret.— M. Aug., 24. 

Hochin, J. W., Ens., jmsted to 18th N. I. B. Ang. 16. > 

Hudson, R., EnS., posted to 2d Gien. N. I. — B. Aug. 16. i 

Hogg* C, R., Ena., posted to 2U Fair, reg.— B. Aug. 16. , .) 

Hofm6y, R. J., Ens., posted to 26th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Hawkins, A. S., Ens., 8th N.,I., to be Lieut., v. Sandwitli, prom.— B. Sept 8, i 
Head, C. Capt., of H:M.’a 2 Foot, to be Dep. Assist. (Juar. Mast Geo. 

detach, proceeding on field serv. from Poonali. B. Sept. 1,1. * * • ‘ 

IRgarf, tf, Lieut., 1st Eur. reg., to act as Adj. during the absence of iaeut, 
Elder. B. Sept. 12. 
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Halliwell, John, the Rev., app. to the charge of the Black Town Chapel, ospital, 
and Jail. — M. Oct. 2. 

Hillyard, H. T., Ens., posted Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Howison, J., Capt., 6th N. I., to do duty with 2d N. I. — M. Oct. 3 , 

Jennings, W. R., Mr., to be Collector of Patna. — C. Aug. 2.1. 

Johnson, W. T., Lieut., 26th N. I., on furlough, to the Presidency for health.— 
C. Aug. 24. 

Johnstone, G. H., Capt., 26th N. I., on furlough, at the Presidency for health,— 
C. Aug. 25. 

Johnson, W., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Jessop, John, Mr., admitted Cadet, and prom, to Ens. — B. Sept. 6. 

Jeffries, R., Major, 6th L. C., transfeired to Invalid Estab. — M. Sept. 7. 
Kempland, G. A., Capt, 8th N. 1., on furlough to Presidency. — C. Aug. 2. 
Kcnipe, R. R., First Lieut, Art, removed from 4th troop, 2nd Brig, to 4th troop 
3d Brig. — C. Aug. 3. 

King, C. P., Major, 4th Light Cav. on furlough. — C. Aug. 3. 

Keys, W., Lieut., 5th N. I., placed at disp. of Commandcr-in-Chicf. — B. Aug. 9. 
Kingston, B., Capt., 17th N. 1., to take rank v. Ellis dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Kennedy, H. S., sen., Ensign, 18th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Holland res. — M. 
Aug. 24. 

Lowis, J., Mr., to be Collect, of Patna. — C. Aug. 23. 

Le Geyt, P. W., Mr , to be Act. Sen.- Assist to the Judge and Session Judge of 
Almednuggur and Candeish. — B. Sept. 1. 
t«w, M., Capt., Dep.-Com. of stores at the Presidency, to visit Poonah. — B. 
Aug. 17. 

Laurance, Thoma.s, Mr., to succeed as A.ssist-Surg. — B, Aug. 10. 

Long, S., Capt., 2d Assist Coin.-Gen. in Cutch, to visit the Presidency.— B. 
Aug. 10. 

Lodwich, P., Lieut'Col., fnf., to take rank v. Hogg, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Luyken, J. H. M., Capt, 17th N. 1., to be Major v. Sykes prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Leighton, A., Capt, 21st N. I., to be Major v. Noble prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Lang, W., Lieut., 21st N. 1., to be Capt v. Leighton prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Lynch, E. P., Ens., posted to 16th N. I.— H. Aug. 16. 

Lush, C., Mr., M. D., adm. Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Laurence, C., Mr., M. D., admitted Assist-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Lee, B. W., Lieut.-Col., 11th N. I., icturncd to duty Sept. 17, rein, to 43d N. I.-— 
M. Oct. 5. 

Lowe, T,, Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — M. Oct 5. 

Leatham, J. G., Ens.. rcm. from Ist to 3.kl N. I. — M. Sept. 28. 

Lord, H. F., Lieut., 5th Liglit Cav. to take rank, v. Gorton, dec. — M. Aug. 24. 

Metcalfe, Sir C. T., Bart, to be Pro\isional Member of the Supreme Council of 
Fpit William. — C. Aug. 24. 

Moore, R. F., Hon., to be Assist, to the Superintend, and Political Agent at 
Ajmere. — C. Aug. 17. 

Moore, J., Major, Artill., returned to duty. — B. Aug. 28. 

Manoc, David, Ens., 2d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Handy, dec. — B. Sept 4. 
Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be sen. Assist, to the Judge, and Criminal Judge in the 
Northern Concan. — B. Sept. 1. 

Mackenzie, J., Capt, 2d Assist Hon. Cora. Stud, in charge of the Buxan Depot, 
on furl, to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 31. 

M‘Laren, J., Capt. 16th N. L, on furl, to the Presidency, for health. — C. Aug.24. 
Muston, E., Surgeon, .58th N. I., on furl, to the Presidency. 

Molyneux, Sub.-Assist. Vet. Surg., 1st Light Cav., to be enrolled on the list of 
apothecaries, C. Aug. 25. 

Maule, W. M., Ens., posted to 7th N. I., Bcrluampore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Morrison, R., Ens., to do duty with the 44th N. I., at Dacca.— C. Aug. 24. 
Mnndy, G. C., Capt., Aid-de-camp to Com,*in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore.—C. 
Aug. 28. 
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Macdonald, Lieut.- Col. (K. II.) Adj. Gen. of his Majesty’s forces posted to 
Cawnpore. — C. Aag. 28. 

M‘Clintosli, G. F., Lieut. 1th Lijjht Cav., on furl, to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 28. 
Mathews, Lieut. 4.3d N. I., to do duty with the hist N. I. — C. Aug. 31. 

Mason, C. O., Capt. 10th Light Cav. on furl, fo Presidency. — C. Aug. 31. 
M'Bean, G., 1st Lieut. Artill. rein, from 4th troop 3d brig, to the 4th foot 2d 
brig. — C. Aug. 3. 

Montgomerie, W., Assist. Surg. Assist, to the Medical Charge of the detach- 
ment of the hth Batt. Artill. .at Duin-Duni. — C. Aug. 3. 

Marten, Mr. T. P., to be Assist, to the Magis. and to the Collec. of Bareilly. — 
C. Aug. 2. 

M'Murdo, A. E., Lieut, to Artil. as Interp. and Quar. Mas. to the 33d. N. I. — C. 
Aug. 3. 

Mercer, S., Capt. 3.’)th N. J., to visit the Presidency — Aug. 3. 

Mainwaring, C J., 1st N. I., to visit the Presiileney. — C. Aug. 3. 

Melville, P. M., Lieut. 7th regt. placed at disp. of Coui.-in-Chief. — B. Aug. 9. 
Maevish, Colin, Assist. Surg. returned to duty — B. Aug. 10. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. Madras Hide Corps, on furl, to sea — B. Aug. 10. 

Morse, J., Lieut. Inf. to take rank, v. retired. B. Aug. 10. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Prother, dee. — B. Aug. 10. 

Meall, W., Licut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Egan, pioni. — B. Aug. 10. 
M‘Keevcn, P. Capt. (jth N. I., to be Major, v. Fearon, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Molesworth, J. T., Capt. 11th N. 1., to be Major, v. Gordon, prom. — B.Aug. 10. 
Macan, Samuel, Ens. posted to 17th N. 1. — B. Aug. 10. 

Mitchell, W. C., Ens. posted to 13Lh N. 1. — B. Aug. 10. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut., loth N. I., to be Uuai. Mas. and luterp. v. Sandwith, prom. 
— B. Sept. h. 

Meadows, A., Ens., 18th N. 1., to he Lieut, v. Doherty, dec. — B. Sept. 13, 
Maepherson, S. C., Ens , rem. from 0th to 8th N. 1. — M. Sept. 20. 

Mawdsley, 2d Lilat., posted to 2d Eat. of Aitil. — M. Sept. 27. 

Macauley, C., Maj., and Cid., rem. fiom 10th to .')2d N. I. — M. Oct. 4. 

M'Curdy, E. A., Capt., 27th N. 1., lea\e of absence enlarged.— M. Oct. 4. 
Montgomery, II., Lieut. 1st Brig. IJorsc Aitih, to visit Nellore. M. Oct. 4. 
M‘Leod, A., Lieut, fith Lt. Cav., to visit (he Presidency.— M Oct. 4. • 

Molony, E, Mr., to be othciating Secietaiy to Government in the General 
Department. — C. Sept. 20. 

Macken/ae, H., Lieut. 3lth C. L. I., to take v. Haig, prom.— M. Aug. 24. 
M‘Neil, M., sen., Lieut. Et. 0th Cav., to be Capt. v. llu^s(‘ll, prom.— M. Sept. 14. 
Munsey, T. A. A., Lieut. 1st lA. Cav., to he Adj v. Mulken.— M. Sept. 14. 
M‘Lean, T., sen., Ens. 3yth N. I , to be Ideut v. Warren, dee.— M. Sept. 14. 
M‘Leod, K., Capt., Dep.-Assist. Coinmis.-Gou., to be Assist.- Coiuims.-Gen. v. 


Tullork.— M. Aug. 24. 

Nishet, J., Assist.-Surg. to do duty with the 17th hoot. C. Aug. 28. 

Noble, G., Maj. 21st N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Lodwick, prom.— B. Aug. 10, 
Nettlefold, W. S., Ens., pevsted to 3d N. I.— B. Aug. 10. 

Nelson, T.,'Ens., posted to 21st N. I.— B. Aug 10. n f o 

Nicolls, Sir J., Maj.-Gen., (11. C. B.) prom., to proceed to Calcutta.— M. Oct. 2. 
Nicolay, T. F., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1. M. Oct. a* a oa 
Newraarch, W., Maj. 7th Lt. Cav., to Lieut.-Col. v. Heddell, prom.— M. Aug. 24 

Otley, P. D., Brig.-Maj., to accompany the troops to l^oonah, and to have charge 

of the Bazar Dcp. — B. Sept. 19. ..... , ,,, * oa 

Ogilvy, D., Lieut, l.'ith N. 1., on furl, to Barnolly for health.— C. Aug. 28. 
0‘Dwyer, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Rungporc, Lt Int.-C. Aug. .4. . , 

Oliver, E., Assist.-Surg., 4lh Extra Regiment, to proceed to the Piesidency, 

Oldfiddf a Lieut. 4th Reg., to do duty with 2d Extra N. I., at Futtegueir. 

Uent. 1st Eur. Reg., rem., to 25tU Reg., brought oa the e&ctive 
Strength v. Watts, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Outram, T., Lieut, to Executive E»sineer at 1 oouau.— u, sept. o. 
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0‘Connor, H. E. C., Lieut. 32d N. I., returned to duty.—rM. Sept. 19. 

Orn, 2d Lieut, posted to 2d Bat. Artil.-— M. 27. 

Onslow, W. C., sen., Ens., 44th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Baben, dec. — M. Sept 14 
Otler, R. F., Lieut 28th N. 1., to be an Assist.-Surveyor of the 2d Clas 
— M. Sept 14. 

Felly, F., 2d Lieut Engineers, app. Assist to the Execut.'Engin. atPoonah. — B* 
Sept 14. 

Prior, Lieut, 21 st N. I., to tako charge of the Ordnance Dcp. in the absence o 
Lieut Stanton.— B. Sept. 19. 

Pitcher, Billinghurst, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — B. Aug. 30. 

Pearce, C., Capt. 22th N. I., to superintend the posting of the young Cadets.— 
C. Aug, 28. 

Parry, R. B., Veterin. Surg., posted to 1st Brig, of Horse Artill., at Cawnpore. 
— C. Aug. 31. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Assist. Surg. on furl., to the Prc.sidency.— C. Aug. 5. 

Paton, James, 1st Lieut., rem. from 2d Troop 2d Brig. Horse Artill. to the 1st 
Comp, 6th Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Page, H. E., Capt, Staff, on leave for he.aUh. — C. Aug. 3. 

Pew, J., Capt. 4th N. I., on furl, to sea for health. — B. Aug, 3. 

Parr, Samuel, Ens., 22d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Barlow, deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 
Pierce, T., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v, Staunton, dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Preston, J. J., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v, Medford, dec.— B. Aug. 10. 
Pulling, G. C., Lieut. 2d Eur. reg., to be Capt. v. Watkins, prom. — B. Aug 10. 
Pearson, E., Major 15th N. I., to be Lieut. Col., v. Stanley, prom, — B. Aug 10. 
Pope, J., Lieut. 17th N. 1. to lake rank, v, Campbell, dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Phipps, W, P., Lieut., 22d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Sept. 12. 

Peil, E., Lieut. 12th N. I., to bo Quai. Mast., &o., v. Coffin. — M. Sept. 14. 

Palmer, J.. Capt. 5th L. Cav., on full, to Neilgherry hills for health. — M. 

Sept. 20. ^ ' 

Perrier, Thos., Lieut, and Adj. 5th N. I., on furl, to Neilgherry hills, for health. 
— M. Sept. 20. 

Prescott, R., Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav., — M. Oct. 5. 

Pools, Lieut., 5th N. 1., to do duty nith the 23d regt. Light Inf. — M. Oot. 5, 

Ramsay, H. N.,, Lieut. 2ithN. I., to act as Quart. Mrst. and Intcrp.to the Ist 
Extra Batt., in the absence of Lieut. Woodburn.— B. Sept. 19. 

Roe,.T., Capt., to take charge of the As.sist. Adj, Geo. Office, Guicawan Subsi- 
diary Force, in the absence of Capt. T. Leighton. — B. Sept. 19. 

Rebe, Lieut, and Adj. 35th N. I. to be Intern, and Quar. Mast, of the 58tli N. I.— 
C. Aug. 4. 

Ross, C. G., Lieut. Staff Aid-dc-camp, to visit Lucknow, for health. — 
C.Aug.3. 

Ramsay, E. P., Lieut. 23d N. L. to be Adj. v. Barlow, dec. — B. Aug. 16. 

Reynolds, W., Lieut. 1 1 regt., placed at disp. of Com. in Chief. — B. Aug. 9. 
Roberts, W. H. C., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — Aug. 10. 

Robertson, A., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take r.ank, v. 'POvey, retired. B. Aug. 10. 
Ridout, T., Lieut. Gth N, L, to be Cupt. v. M‘Kecven prom. — B, Aug. 10. 

Reid, A. T., Capt. Pith N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Graham prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Roberts, H. G., Capt. 13th N. 1., take rank in succession v. Clarke deceased 
— B. Aug. 10. 

Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg.— B. Aug. 16. 

Renncy, J. W., E., posted to 19th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Rawley, G., Lieut. 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Europe for health, — B. Sept. 8. 
Redmond, J. J., Ens., posted to 9th N. 1. — M. Oct. 5. 

Robertson, C. M., Capt. lllh N. 1., to take charge of the young officers pro- 
ceeding to Bangalore, Gooty and Bellary. — M. Sept. 28. 

Russell, H. H., Sen. Capt. 6th Light Cav., to be Major v. Jeffries invalided. 
— M. Oct 5. 

Riddell; M., Lieut.-Col. Cavalry to take rank v, Gillespie deceased.— M. Aug. 24* 
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Stepbenson, R. T., Ens» , 18th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Willougbbj^ promoted*' 
— B. Sept. 13. 

Stewart, Asaist.-Snrg., returned to duty.— B. Ansr. 28. 

Stevens, S. J., En*. 21st N. I., to he Lieut, v. Beck dee. — B. Aue;. 31. 

Sleeman J., Ens., po.sted to 4()th N. L, DinaiM)re. — Aupr. 28. 

Stevenson, R., Licut.-Col. Com. (C. B.) Quart.-Mast. Gen., posted to Cawnuorc. 
— C. Au<r. 28. 

Sage, J. C., Lieut. 4tli Ext. N. I., furlough extended. — C. Aug. 5. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with H. M’s. .'jDtli Foot at Berhampore. 
— C. Aug. 3. 

Sotheby, F. S., Capt. Artill. rcm. from 7th Comp. (Jth Batt., to 3d Comp. 4th 
Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Sylvester, J., Assist.-Apoth. at Durn-Duin, to do duty at the General Hospital. 
— C. Aug.4. _ 

Smith, W. A., Lieut. .57th N. I., le.ave of absence extended. — C. Aug. 3. 

Sanders, II., 2d Lieut. Artill., to visit Uunagpore. — Aug. .3. 

Smith, G., \ssist.-Surg., 31st N. I., on furlough for health.— B. Aug. 21. 

Starke, II., Lieut. 1st Greii. Reg. placctl at disposal of Coni.-iu-Chief. — B. Aug. 9, 
Stewart, T. R., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sinclair, J., Cadet, prom, to Ens— B. Aug. 10. 

Stephenson, H. T. Mr., adm. Cadet for Inf. — B. Aug. 10. 

Stanley, ^V. 11., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank v. Tucker deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 
Sheriff, J., Major, 2d l‘2ur. Reg. to be Lieut.-Col. v. Preston prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Stamper, R., Major 13th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Morse prom. — B, Aug. 10. 
Stock, T., Ens., posted to 2.3d N. I.— B. Aug. 10. 

Saunders, J., Capt. l.'ith N. L, to be Major, v. Pearson, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sykes, \V. H. Major, 17th N. 1., to be Licut.-Col., v. Garraway, promoted. — B, 
Aug. 10. 

Stuart, R. D. Ens., po.sted to 1 Ith N. I — B. Aug. 10. 

Shaw, P., Ens., posted to 22(1 N. 1. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sandwith, II , Lieut., 8th N. I , to he Capt, v. Shaip di.schargcd. — B. Sept. 8. 
Salmon, II. L. Cornet, 2d Light Cav., to Lieut, v. Brooks prom. — B. Sept 8. 
Spratt, W. Capt., 4th N. I., to command the Nat. Vet Batt — B. Sept. 10. 
Stirling, W., Capt. 17th N. 1., to coiuinand 2d extra Batt, v. Spratt- 
Sandys, J., Lieut., 19th N, 1., leturned to duty. — M Sept. 17. 

Stewart, W., Capt., 2d Eur. leg., placed at the disposel of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad. — M. Sept. 2. 

Stephenson, E. I., Cornet, posted to l.st Lt. Cav. — M. Oct 
Stapleton, J. II., Ens., posted to 2d N. 1. — M. Oct. 5. 

Slack, E. Ens., posted to 21st N, 1. — M. Oet .'). 

Sharp, G. W., Ens., posted to 33d N. 1. — M. Oct. .5. 

Shcrard, C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. Oct. .5. 

Seage, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot — M. Oct. .5. 

Sibbald, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct 5. 

Salmon, II., Capt, 14th N. 1., leave of absence enlarged. — M. Oet 4. 

Steinson, F., Lieut, 18th N. I,, to visit the Fresideney. — M. Oct. 4. 

Swinton, George, Mr., to be OQiciatiug Chief Sec. to Government. — C. Sept. 20. 
Swaine, T., Capt., 49th N. I., to be Fostmaster at Bangalore, v. Wdson, prom. — 
M. Sept. 14. 

Shirriffs, A., Lieut., Rifle Corps, to visit the Pre.sidency. — M. Sept 20. 

Sharpe, T., Lieut, 43d N. I., to visit the Frcsidency. — M. Sept. 20. 

Shaw, W. Capt., 18th N. I., on furl, to the Cape of Good Hope. — M. Sept, 7. 
Stokes, J. D., sen. Lieut, 4th N. I., to be Capt. v. Metcalfe, invalided. — M. Aug, 24. 
Spryc, R. S. M., sen. Ens., 8th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Holland, res. — M. Aug. 24. 

Turner, H. T. 1st Lieut, of Engineers, Upp. Excc. Engin- at Surat and Broach. — 
B. Sept. 14. . „ , on. 

Turner, T. M. B., Mr., adm. Cadet of Engin., and prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Ang. .Rr 
Tierney, J., Lieut., doing duty with the 25th N. I. posted to the 40th rcg. C- 
Aug. 24. 

Turner, John, Surgeon, posted to 61st N. I. — C. Aug. ,30. 
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Turner, C., Veterin. Surg., posted to 9th Lt. Cav. at Cawnpore.— 'C, Aug. 31: 
Thomson, A. Assist; Surg., Rungpore, Lt. Inf., to proceed to the Presidency.— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Tovey, Hamilton, Licut.-Col, Bomb. Estab., permitted to retire. — B. Aug. 10. 
Topham, William, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Taylor, T. E., Lieut., 12th N. I., to take rank v. Sclhvood, res. — B. Aug. 10. 
Taylor, R., Capt-, 6th N. I., to be Major v. Fearon, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Thatcher, W., Ens., (>th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Fawcett, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Tarltoii, Thomas, Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut. — B. Aug. 16’. 
Turnbull, J. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Trcmlett, H. A. Ens. posted to 43d N. I. — M, Oct. ,5. 

Thatcher, H. Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. .5. 

Thomson, E. P., Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Principal Collector, and Assist. 
Magistrate in Cuddaput. — M. Sept. 21. 

Tulloch, A. Capt., Dcp. in the Commiss. Depart., to be Dcp. Cora. Gen., v. 
Grant, dec. — M. Sept. 14. 

Thomas, G. II , Lieqt., 7th Lt, Car., to he Temporary Sub. -Assist. -Commis." 
Gen. — M. Sept. 11. 

Unwin, J. S., Cadet, posted to Artil., to rank a.s Lieut. — B. Aug. 16. 
Underwood, J. J ., Capt. Supevint. Engin. in the Soutlicrn Div., to act as Superint 
Engin. at Dooab. — M Sept. 2.'). 

Willoughby, E. E. M., Lieut,, IStli N. 1,, to be Captain, v. Addison invalided. 
— B. Sept. l;b 

Woodbum, A., Lieut., .3.')tb N. I., to perform the dutie.sof interpreter to the light 
battalion nt Foonah. — B. Sept. 19. 

AVeslbrookc, F., Mr., admitted Cadet of infantry, and prom, to Ensign. — B. 
Aug, 30, 

Warden, J., Mr., to be 2d senim Assist, to the Judge and Session Judge of 
Poonah. — B. Sept. 1. 

Ward, J., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 1st Eur. reg. to 6Uh N. I.— C. Aug. 2r). 
Wallace, P., Ens., posted to IHtli N. I., Agra. — C. Aug. 28. 

Welford, H. 1’. Ens,, posted to 67th N. I., Dinapore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Windsor, C., Ens., posted to 30tli N. 1., Cuttack. — C. Aug, 28, 

Wrottesley, H., Major, .'ifJth N. I., furlough extended. — C. Sept. 1. 

Willan, Jos. Assist.-Surg., to take care of the Cadets proceeding up the river, 
— C. Aug. 28. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut, and Adj. 4Uh N. I,, on furlough to the Presidency. — C. 
Aug. 31. 

W'illiainson, A. A., 2.“)lh N. I., to do duty with the 40th N. I. — C. Aug. 31. 
Wallace, N., Capt., b.ld N. I., on furlough to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 2. 
Woodrootfe, G. H., Capt., Artill., rcm. from 3d Comp. 4th Batt. to Ist Comp. 
3d Batt. — C. Aug. .3. 

Watts, E. R., Lieut., Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 4th Batt., to 14th Comp. 0th 
Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Wade, Lieut,, Artill., to do duty with the Div. at Benares. — C. Aug. 4. 

Watkins, II. S., Ens., 15th N. I., on furl, to Enr. for health. — B. Aug. 3. 
Watkins, C., Li^ut., Bombay Estab., furl, to Eur. prolonged.— B. Aug. 10. 
Whitehill, C., Lieut. -Col. Inf., to take rank v. Mayne, prom. — R, Aug. 10. 
Watts, J., Capt., 1st Europ. Rcgt., to' be Major, v. Elder, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Watkins, C. W., Capt,, 2d Europ, Regt., to be Major, v. Sheriff, prom. — B. 
Aug. 10. 

Wood, H., Lieut., 5th N. I., (deceased,) to take rank v, Hewitt, prom. — B. 
Aug. 10. 

Woodsward, H. J., Ens., posted to 1st Europ. Regt, — B. Aug. 16. 

AVhite, B., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Wahab, George, Lieut.-Col.-Com. 20th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— M. Sept. 25. 

Willesford, R. V., Ens,, posted to 38th N. I.— M. Oct, 5. 

Whitty, J. C., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.— M. Oct. 5, 
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Whistler, J., Comet, Gth Light Cav., to be Lieut., vice M‘Neill, prom.— M 
Sept. 14. 

Wahab, G., Lieut. -Col.-Com. 20th N. I., to the command at Trichinopoly, vice 
Hamilton, on furlough. — M. Sept. 14. 

Wilson, R. S., Capt., 21st N. I.,’ to be Barrack* Master, vice Russell, prom. — M. 
Sept. 14. 

Walker, W., Lieut., 1st Light Cav., to be J^uar.-Mast., Interp., and Pay-Mast., 
vice Buchanan. — M. Sept. 14. 

White, II., Capt., 7th N. 1., to be Assist-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, v. Hitchins, — 
M. Sept. 7. 

Wilson, J., Senior Capt. 13th N. I., to be Major, v. Hunter, prom. — M. Sept. 14„ 

Wood, H. W., Ens., 4th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Stokes, prom. — M. Aug. 24. 

Watkins, A., Capt., 7th Light Cav., to be Major, v. Ncwniarch, prom. — M. 
Aug. 24. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col., 44th N. I., to visit the Presidency for health.— M. 
Oct. 4. 

BIRTilS. 

Adam, the lady of George, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 21. 

Arathoon, the lady of J , Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Sept. 1. 

Ardngh, the lady of Capt. J. R., Deputy Judge Advocate-General, of a son, at 
Kamptee, July .30. 

Anstey, the lady of J. T., Es(|., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cocanadah, Sept. 30. 

Adam, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 20. 

Barber, the lady of Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, ne:ir Plassey, Aug. 20. 

Buchanan, the lady of Capt , 1st Light Cav., of a son, at Bangalore, Sept. 4. 

Burnett, the lady of Lieut., 2d Eur. Regt., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 23. 

Baillic, the lady of George, Esq,, Surg. to his Majesty of Uude, of a son, at Luck- 
now, Sept. 10. 

Bainbridge, the lady of Joseph, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Aug. 14. 

Blake, the lady of Capt. B,, 4r)th Regt., of a daughter, at Madras, July 29. 

Clayton, the lady of Lieut.-Sub.-As.sist.-Couimis.-Gencral, of a son, atBerham- 
pore, Aug.'2(j. 

Chase, the lady of Capt. M. C., Commanding the Gov. Body Guard, of a son, at 
Madras, Aug. 20. 

Counscll, the lady of Lieut., of a son, at Cuttack, Aug. 22. 

Corlicld, the lady of Lieut, and Adj, F. B., of a son, at Poorneah, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, the lady of L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 19. 

Cadell, the lady of Lieut. George, of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 4. 

Davidson, (the lady of T. K,, Esq., of a daughter, at Ballygunge, Aug. 2.5. 

De Verane, the lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, at Sojenpore, Kishnaghur, 
Aug. 20. 

D’Verinnc, the lady of C., Esq., of a daughUw, Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Dewar, the lady of James, Esip, BarrLter-at-Law, of a .sou, at Bombay, Sept. 9. 

Graeme, the lady of Lieut. C. H., .5th Cav., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 2G. 

Golding, the lady of B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Sept. 7. 

Griffins, the lady of H. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Luckcepore, near Commcorally, 
Sept. 8. 

Haslaur, the lady of Capt., 2.5th N. L, of a son, at Titiilya. — Aug. 20. 

Hobson, the lady of J., Esq., 1st European Reg., of a daughter, at Bclgaum. — 
Sept. IG. 

Hamilton, J.*J., Capt., Assist. Adj.-Gen. of the army, of a daughter, at Garden 
Reach, Calcutta,. — Sept. 2G. 

Hackett, the lady of Licut.-Col., of twin daughters, in camp, Jaulnah. — Aug. 15. 

Hawthorne, the lady of Capt., Dept. -Assist. Adj.-Gen., Dinaporc Divis. of a 
son. — C. Aug. 18. ^ 

Hawes, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 12. 

Hay, lady of Major P, M., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 10, 

2 R 2 
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Hardy, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Quar.-Mast.-Gen., pf a son, at Bombay, Aug. 6. 
Hind, the lady of W. H. L. Esq., of a daughter, at Kidderpore, Aug. 9. 

Hughes, the lady of Capt. S., 50th N. I., of a son, at Mangalore, Sept. 29. 
Hessin^the lady of Ji A. Esq., of a son. — Calcutta, Sept, 25. 

Houlton, the lady of Capt. S., 11th N. I., of a son, at Dinapore, Aug. 20. 

Luard, the lady of Capt., 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, July 28. 
Lushington, the lady of Henry Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee., Calcuttji, 
Aug. 24. 

Lee, the lady of Capt. S., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. .3. 

Lowe, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 21, « 

Lowis, the lady of J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept, 26. 
Moore, the lady of Major G., 59th Reg., of a daughter, at BarraeJepore, 
Aug. 20. 

Odell, the lady of Lieut,, 2.5th N. I., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, Sept. 19. 
Pierce, the lady of Lieut.-Col, F. II., Horse Artill. of a son, at Bombay, 
Aug. 12. 

Poynton, the lady of Capt. W., of a daughter, at Colabah, Bombay, Aug. 9. 
Palmer, the lady of S. G., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
Sept. 19. 

Ripley, the lady of Lieut. 2d Eur. rcg., of a daughter, at Ayra, Aug. 9. 

Russell, the lady of H. P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Monghyr, Aug. 12. 

Rae, the lady of Lieut. 20th Foot, of a daughter, at Poonali, Sept. 5. 

Ray, the lady of the Rev. Edward, of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 15. 

Stubbs, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Surat, Aug. 29. 

Swan, the wife of the Rev. T., of Seramporc College, of a son, at Serainpore, 
Aug. 27. 

Sanderson, the lady of Capt., 9th Cav., of a son, at Cawnpore, Aug. 12. 

Strettell, the lady of C. G., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Simson, the lady of W., Ehq., of a son, at Tannah, Sept. 21. 

Saunders, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Bombay, Aug. 8. 

Swinhoe, the lady of T. B., Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 12. 

Scolt, the lady of David, Esq., jun.. Civ. Serv., of a son, at Burdwan, Aug. 14. 
Smalley^ the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Nellore, Uct. 8. 

Taylor, the lady of Lieut. R. 65th N. 1., of a son, at Barrackpore, Aug. 18. 
Thompson, the lady of the late Thomas, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 23. 
Thomson, the lady of G. P., Esq., of a daughter, at Comillah, Aug. 28, 

Trotter, the lady of E., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Sept. .3. 

Turner, the lady of Capt. Wm., Fort Adj., of Agra, of a daughter, at Simla, 
Aug, 15. 

Wilkinson, the lady of F. E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Mozufferpore, 
Tirhoot, Aug. 22, 

Williamson, the lady of Maj. 3d Lt, Inf., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 26. 
Wallace, the lady of Capt. J., Post-Master, Dooab. div. of a son, at Belgaum, 
Sept. 3. 

Wright, the lady of Capt. John, 40th rcg., of a daughter, M. July 23. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, G. A., Capt., to Miss E. Masters. — Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Benson, W. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Maria, third daughter of C, Scott, Esq. of 
Trewardresa, Cornwall, at Humerpoor, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, H., Esq., to Helen Eliza Barfoot, daughter of J, Barfoo?, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, Aug. 22. 

Clarke, Thomas, Esq. of H. C. Marine, to Miss E. F. Des-Cruslais, at Chander- 
nagore, Aug. 12. 

Campbell, Lieut. K., Interp. and Quar. Mas., 45th N. L, to Miss M. A. Read, at 
Baitool, Aug. 21. 

Duquat, P. L. M., Commis. Depart., to Miss Harriett Masters, Calcutta, Aug. 
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Holland, Mr. P. U., to Margaret C., widow of the late Capt. R. M. Owen, Cal- 
cutta, Aug. 23. 

Laurie, the Rev. Geo. Janies, Mad. Presid., to Laura Louisa, second daughter of 
the late Sam. Ludlow, Esq., at Alinora, Aug. 21. 

Littler, J. H., Major, 14th N. I., to Helen O. Stewart, only daughter of Capt. H. 
Stewart, H. M.’s Serv., at Benares, Calcutta. 

Leicester, C. B., Esq., nephew of Lord de Tabley, to Miss Leycester, eldest 
daughter of W. Leycester, Esq., at Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Musgravc, J. F., 36th N. I. to Miss M. C. Stockdalc, only daughter of the late 
T. R. Stooiulaie, Esq., Madras, Sept. 3. 

Minchin, Lieut. F., 47th N. I., to Emily, third daughter of John Griffin, Esq., 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, at Benares, Aug. 14. 

Moore, J. A., Esq., of H. H., Nizam’s service, to Sophia Stewart, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. R. H. Yates, of the Madras Estab., July 31. 

Mcriton, R. O., Capt., 2 Bom. Eur., Reg., to Margaret Eliza, only daughter of 
of P. Eliot, Esq., M. D., Neath, Glamorganshire, Sept. 21. 

Dratt, Geo., Esq., to Miss G. H. Cumming, at Poonab, Aug. 2. 

Smith, A. F., Esq., to Josephina, widow of the late Alex. Falconer, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Sept. 25. 

Swinhoe, J. H., Esq., of Calcutta, to Jessey, youngest daughter of the late R. 
Trowraan, Esq., of Exeter, Devon, at Madras, Sept. 14. 

Sage, Joseph C., Esq. 4th Extra N. I., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late N. llalesholm, Esq., at Calcutta, July 27. 

Walker, M., Esq. Kith Lancers, eldest son of Rear-Admind Walker, C. B,, to 
Fanny M. Welch, eldest daughter Thom. Welch, Esq., Harley Street, at Ma- 
sulipatam, Oct. 8. 

. DEATHS. 

Blake, Benjamin, youngest son of Capt. B., 45th N. I., at Jaulnah, July 13. 

Baker, Sarah, daughter of the late W., Esq., of Walton le Soken, iq Essex, at 
sea. May l.Y 

Babington, Jane, wife of John, E.sq., Civ. Serv., Madras, Aug. 0 . 

Barlow, Lieut, and Adj. W. P., 23d N. I., at A.sseergurh, Aiig. 3. 

Bishop, George Sleigh, son of Lieut. G. T., at Calcutta, Aug. 6. 

Berk, J., Lieut., 2Lst N. f., at Mullignum, Aug. 20. 

Cazalet, W., Capt. Pith N, I., at Bomb.iy, Sept. 

Campbell, Dugald, Ens. 2d blur, regt., at Bombay, A»ig. 11. 

Clarke, IV. C., Capt., 6th Foot, at liombay, Sept. 14. 

Clarkson, W. H., Lieut. 3d N. 1., aged 22, at Poonah, Aug. 2. 

Cecil, Josiah, Lieut., of the C. E. V. B., at Vizag.apataui, July 12. 

Doherty, H. II., Lieut., 18th N. I., at Mhow, Sept. 3. 

Dickson, W. Lieut., Executive Engin., eldest son of Col. Sir Alexander Dickson, 
K. C. B., aged 23, at Chittagong. 

Heldsdinger, John H. V., Capt., .aged 65, at Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gcn. of the Army, at Calcutta, Sept. 27. 

Long, J. 13., E.sq., aged 21 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 31. 

Matthew, Capt., ’30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 11. 

Paton, the lady of Charles, Esq., at Ak\uib, Aug. 31. 

Smith, Conway William, son of E. J., Esep, Civ. Serv., at Allahabad, Aug. 12. 

Stuart, J. L,, Licut.-Col., of the Bengal Army, at Bcrhnrapore, Sept. 3. 

Soonderbut Smarth, a Hindoo High Priest of Bombay, at Bombay, Aug. 25. 

Sinclair, John, Capt., 2‘Jtb N. I., Commanding Ist regt. Pioneers, in Camp near 
Beezwarah, Aug. 12, 

Stapleton, S., Lieut. Adj,, 52d N. I,, at Chittagong, Sept. 13. 

Short, Emily Jane Maria, only daughter of the late Lieut.- Col. Win., of the 2d 
Bombay N. I., aged one year and ten months, at London, J.an. 22. 

Tomkyns, Mr. William, son of Lieut.-Cul. J. Tomkjms, late of Bengal Artil. 
aged 42 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 27. 

Vansandan, L., Lieut., 68th N. I., and second in command of the Rungporc Light 
^ Infantry, at Bishnauth, Aug. 18. 

Young, Matthew, Capt,, 30tb Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 14. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 

Jan. 

2G 

Portsmouth 

Sir Wm.Wallace 

Wilson 

Bengal 

Cape 

Sept. 16 

Jan. 

26 

Downs 

Raibara 

Pearson . . 

Nov. 15 

Jan. 

26 

Dover 

St. Leonard . . 

Rutherford 

Bengal .. 

Sept. 10 

Jan. 

28 

Clyde 

Palambam 

Nash 

Bombay^. 

Sept. 16 

Jan. 

28 

Clyde * .. 

Crown 

Baird 

Bombay . . 

Oct 11 

Feb. 

11 

Holyhead .. 

Clyde 

Scott 

Bombay . . 

Oct. 4 

Feb. 

12 

Portsmouth 

Eliza Jane 

Liddell . . 

Mauritius 

Nov. 6 

Feb. 

12 

Cowes 

Augusta 

Giles 

Sourabaya 

Oct 29 

Feb. 

13 

Cowes 

Pyramus 

Johnson . . 

Mauritius 

Nov. 5 

Fob. 

15 

Margate . . 

Marcelly 

Dawson , . 

Bengal . . 

Aug. 23 

Feb. 

15 

Dover 

Esther 

Robinson . . 

Bombay . . 

Sept, 4 

Feb. 

16 

Downs 

Mountaineer .. 

Canny 

Bombay . . 

Oct 11 

Feb. 

16 

Downs 

Thames 

Wanning . . 

Bengal . . 

Sept 13 

Feb. 

18 

Plymouth . . 

Alfred 

Pearson . , 

China . . 

Oct 14 

Feb. 

18 

Portsmouth 

David Scott , . 

'riiornhiU . , 

Bengal . . 

Sept, 10 

Feb. 

18 

Downs 

Madeline 

Cochlan . . 

Bengal , . 

Aug. 27 

Feb. 

18 

Downs 

Mary 

Laird . , 

Cape 

Dec. 6 

Feb. 

20 

Dover 

Isabella 

Parker . ^ 

Bengal .. 

Oct. 3 

Feb. 

21 

Cowes 

Sacken 

Coffin 

Siam 

Nov. 11 

Feb. 

21 

Cowes 

Nile 

Obean 

Batavia ,. 

Oct 28 

Feb. 

22 

Isle of Wight 

C. of Harcourt 

Harrison . . 

Afauritius 

Nov. 27 

Feb. 

25 

Oil' the Lizard Hroxbornbury 

Fewson . , 

China ,. 

Oct. 14 

Feb. 

25 

Cowes 

( Irphcus 

Dnir 

Batavia .. 

Oct 29 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827, 

Port of Atuval, 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Aug. 25 

Calcutta 

, Minerva 

Hurrie 

London 

Aug. 28 

Bombay 

. Bolton 

Clarkson 

London 

Aug. 28 

Boml)ay 

. Dublin 

M'Lean 

Liverpool 

Aug. 29 

Bombay 

. Competitor 

Jackson 

Cork 

Aug. 29 

Calcutta 

, Simpson 

Black 

London 

Aug. 31 

(hiina 

. Barossa 

Hutchinson 

London 

Sept. 1 

China 

. Lord llungcrford 

Hathorne 

Loudon 

Sept 1 

Calcutta 

. Bengal 

Atkins 

Liverpool 

Sept. 6 

Madias 

. John Dunn 

Hicks 

London 

Sept. 9 

Calcutta 

. Grecian 

Smith 

London 

Sept. 12 

Madras 

, P. Char, of Wales 

Bidon 

London 

Sept. 15 

Madras 

. Kingston 

Bow cu 

London 

Sept 13 

Calcutta 

. Welcome 

Buchanan 

Clyde 

Sept 15 

Bombay 

. Claremont 

Honor 

Clyde 

Sept 17 

Madras 

. Eliza 

Sutton 

London 

Sept 19 

Madras 

. Lady M'Naghtcn 

Faith 

London 

Sept. 24 

Calcutta 

. Crisis 

Peabody 

Liverpool 

Sept. 24 

Calcutta 

. Eliza 

Dixon 

London 

Sept. 24 

China 

. Duke of Sussex , . 

Whitehead 

London 

Sept 26 

Bombay 

. Fomona 

Hughes 

Liverpool 

Sept. 26 

Calcutta 

. Duke of Lancaster 

Hanny 

Liverpool 

Sept 26 

Calcutta 

, Tigress 

Sheritfc 

Glasgow 

Sept. 27 

Madras 

. Venilia 

Walmcsby 

London 

Sept 28 

Ceylon 

. Lady Rowena . . 

Russell 

London 

Sept. 28 

Calcutta 

. Albion . . 

M‘Lcod 

Liverpool 

Sept. 28 

Calcutta 

, Lady of the Lake 

NichoUs 

London 

Sept. 30 

Madras 

*. Cl;yde .* 

Munro . i 

Clyde 



Date. Port of Arrival. 

1827. 

Sept. 30 Madras , 
Oct. 3 Calcutta 
Oct. 17 Calcutta 
Oct. 17 Madras 
Oct. 18 Madras 
Oct. 27 Calcutta 
Oct. 30 Calcutta 
Nov. 2 Mauritius 
Nov. 6 Mauritius 
Nov. 8 Mauritius 
Nov. 8 Mauritius 
Nov. 10 Mauritius 
Nov. 11 Mauritius 
Ee — 'Uengal 


Skipping Intelligence* 


Ship’s name. 


Commander. 


Grecian 

Flora 

John Taylor 
Childe Harold . . 
Diadem 

M. of Wellingto/i 

Carnbrea Castle . . 

Bra/.ilian 

Strenshall 

Achilles 

Sanburry 

Dawson 

Samuel Brown . . 
William Young . . 


Allan 

Basileo 

Atkinson 

West 

Wilson 

Chapman . . 

Davey 

Cotsworth . . 
Dunning 
Henderson *. . 
Patterson . . 
Dawson 
Reed 

Morrison . . 


DEPAHTUKES FROM EUROPE. 


Datc.l 

1828. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Jan, 29 

Plymouth 

General Harris . . 

Stanton 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool 

Othello 

M'Leod 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool 

Madras 

Christian 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool , . 

Alcyone 

Mure 

Feb. 1 

Falmouth 

Wilna 

Tayt 

Feb. 3 

Cowes 

Ceres 

Warren 

1-eb. 7 

iBowns 

Cliailos Jameson 

Christie 

Feb. 8 

Cowes 

Beiwiekshire 

Mad an 

Feb. 8 

CoAves 

Sir David Scott . . 

MacTaggar 

Fel). 8 

Downs 

Hlizabeth 

Grant 

Feb. 8 

Cowes 

Kc'r.swell 

Armstrong 

Feb. 8 

Portsmouth . . 

Hooj)oo 

Papj)en 

Feb, 9 

Downs 

Providence 

Fold 

Feb. 9 

Iku’tsmonth . . 

William Harris . . 

Beachcrolt 

Feb. 9 

Porl.srnouth .. 

f'laudine 

Flinn 

Feb. 10 

Fortsmoiitli . . 

General Palmer . . 

Trnseott 

Feb. 10 

Downs 

Manp of Hiinlly 

l''raser 

Feb. 10 

Downs ,. 

Holianee 

9’iniins 

Feb. 12 

Cork 

Alex.uuler Ogilvy 

Miin ay 

Feb. 19 

Portsmouth . . 

Haileqnin 

O’May 

Feb. 21 

Deal 

Abercrombie Rob. 

Innes 

Feb. 22 

Downs 

Fame 

Bnllen 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Thorne 

Johnstone 

Feb. 23 

Downs 

Thames 

Bri<»g 

Feb. 2.1 

Gravesend 

Hehden 

Fowler 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Dnclies.s of Athol 

Daniel 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Marquis Camden 

Larkins 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Earl of Balcarras 

Broughton 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

George the Fourth 

Barrow 


5d7 


Ports of Depart. 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

Liverpool 


Destination. 

China 

Bengiil 

Bengal 

Mornbay 

Cape 

Bombay 

Capo 

China 

China 

Bengal 

Capo 

Badang 

Mad. & Bong. 

Ascension 

M.ul. I'v Bong. 

Madras 

China 

Bengal 

Singjipore 

Bombay 

China 

Mad. & Beng. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bengal 

China 

Bombay 

tJiina 

China 


General List of Passenuers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the St. Lcojiard, from Bengal: — Lieut.-Col. Fort, Bengal Army; Capt 
Davison (late of the Northumbrian) ; Lieuts. Lormer (left at Ascension) and 
Smith, 4.‘)th reg. ; Surgeons Newmarsh and M‘Rea ; Mr. Hawkins; Miss S. 
Plumb ; 2 servants, and 4 of the crew of the Northumbnan. 

By the Maredhj^ frorfi Bengal ; — Capts. Moore and Burt, 14th Foot } Mr, J, 
Wilson ; Mrs. Crews, and Miss Holyoak, 
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By the Borneo^ frmn Boncoolen : — Misses Susan Boyes anil Nash ; Master 
Nash, and two servants. 

By the Topaz^ from the Mauritius : — Lieut. P. Fitzgerahl, Foot. 

By the Susan ^ fiom Madras : Col. Hamilton; Maj. Cole ; Licuts. Maegregor, 
MacKeane, Birch, and Hart ; Mesdames Thomas and Bromhead ; and 18 inva- 
lids of l.Mh Foot. 

By the Mountninm^ from Bombay : — Capt. Thomas Haviside. 

By the il/riiA /iHc, from the Mauritius. — Capts. Cochrane, (from Calcutta,) 
Parker (Isle of Wight) ; Messrs. Sergeant and llohinson, and Mrs. Sergeant. 

By the Alfred^ from China ; — Mr. «Iames liberry, merchant. 

By the Indian Chiify from Bengal ; — Lieut.-Col. .1, Fuller ; Mr, Jas. Stewart, 
merchant; blaster Fuller ; Mrs. and Mi.s.s Fuller, and two sonants. 

By the Othdlo from Bengal — C.ipt. J. Kennedy ; Lieut. WMCllis, AV'm. Earle, 
Esq. ; Mrs. A. Burns ; Misses S. aiul A. Burns, and two servants. 

By the Palantbam, from Bombay ; Capts. Frederick Browne and IVm. Eyre, 
and Mr.JohrtiR. Shower, 

By the I'/utmcs, from Bengal ; — Lieut. Sykes, loth reg., and Mr. Willi.im 
Brandon. 

By the James Sihhald, from Madras : — M.ijor Irving, Ist Mad. N.l. : Capt.s. 
Macdonald (Royals) and Metcalfe flMad, N. 1.) ; Licuts, Fothergill, (18th foot,) 
Armstrong, (.lOtli fool,) and Currie (Dth Mad. N. 1.) ; Ens, Colcbcck, llli N. 1. ; 
Dr. M’Leod ; Mr. Tabor; Mes.sd.amcs Armstiong and Ncwmaich and child ; Mas- 
t(‘rs W. Laruhe and Metcalle, 80 invalids, F women, and (> children of the dOth 
and 89tli legs. 


To CoilKESPONDE.XTb. 

Several Articles conmunicaled from Bengal and Bombai/ — a 
Letter from Madras — an Article on Courts of Jiislu e,fi am UieCape 
— and a Letter fom a lb tired Suigeon of the Cast fndnt (*oinpanifs 
Armij on the Medical Scrcicc of India — are unavoidahlij deferred till 
next month. 

JCc have continued, in our jircsent Number, the plan of giving 
the information reaching us from the several Bicsidenciis, under the 
respective heads of the communications themselves. The minor in- 
cidents of News to be gleaned from the Indian Pajicrs, are so sranli/ 
and unimportant as to be not worth repeating, especially as the little 
so to be obtained is now generallij given in the Pajicrs of the day, 
and thereby loses its novelty' and interest. That, however, which 
the Daily Pape.rs do not publish, name.ly, the Civil and Military 
Promotions, Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Shipping Inteliigenee 
of India, will still have its accustomed space. 
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